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Biographia  Evangellca. 


J  O  H  N     C  A  L  V   I  N, 


THE  EVANGELIC  REFORMER. 


^T^HIS  eminent  Reformer  was  born,  on  the  tenth  of 
^  July,  1509,  at  Noyon,  a  city  of  France,  in  the 
territory  of  Soissons,  fifty-eight  miles  N.  £.  of  P<iris» 
His  parents  were  Gerhard  Calvin  and  Jane  Francket 
who  enjoyed  a  decent  fortune,  and  bestowed  on  him  a 
libieral  education.  They  intended  him  for  the  service  of 
the  church,  and  sent  him  from  the  grammar-school  to  the 
college  of  La  Marche  in  Paris,  where  he  was  instructed 
m  the  grounds  of  literature  by  Maturinus  Corderius,  who 
was  one  of  the  best  grammarians  and  schoolmasters  that 
could  be  de^red ;  for  he  understood  the  Latin  tongue  very 
well,  was  a  man  of  worth,  and  diligently  a{^lied  himseli 
to  his  function ;  being  as  careful  to  form  his  scholars  to 
wisdom,  as  to  good  Latin.  Calvin  afterwards  dedicated 
to  him  his  commentary  upon  the  first  epistle  to  the  Tbessa- 
ionians.  He  was  removed  from  his  tuition,  and  placed 
under  the  care  of  Hispanus,  a  Spanish  master,  in  Montague 
ooUege,  where  be  studied  logic  and  divinity* 

As  Calvin  .was  designed  for  the  chuccb,  his  father  early, 
cbtatned  for  him  a  benefice  in  the  cathedral  of  Npyon. 
Those  who  report  that  Calvin  was  a  canOn  there,  are  mis- 
taken :  The  benefice  was  not  a  canomcate,  but  a  chapel 
called  de  la  Gesintj  to  which  he  was  pxeferred  on  the  twenty** 
first  of  May,  iS%\.  He  was  presented  to  the  cure  of 
Marteville  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  September,  1527} 
which,  on  the  fifth  of  July,  15129,  he  exchangeid  for  the 
cure  of  Font  V  £veque,  a  village  near  Noyon,  where  hiis 
father  was  htxru  But  we  must  ob^nre,  that  Calvin  was 
Vql.il  ♦  A  never 
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never  in  priest's  orders ;  nor  any  farther  an  ecclesiastic 
than  by  simple  tonsure. 

Calvin  was  engaged  by  Robert  OHvetan  to  study  religion 
in  its  source,  which  made  him  resolve  to  renounce  all 
superstitions  \  especially  as  his  father  had  altered  his  mind^ 
and  chos«  radier  to  make  him  an  advocate  than  z  divine. 
Olivetan  was  his  kinsman,  and  intended  to  bring  him  over 
to  the  doctrine  bf  the  Reformers :  So  that  after  Calvin  had 
finished  his  humanity  studies  at  Paris,  he  was  sent  to 
Orleans,  where  he  studied  the  civil  law  under  the  direction? 
of  Peter  d*  I'Etoile,  who  was  president  in  the  parliament 
of  Paris,  and  called  it  in  Latin  Fetrus  Sulla.  From  thence 
he  was  sent  to  Bourges,  to  perfoct  himself  in  that  studj' 
under  Andrew  Alciaf,  a  Milanese,  and  a  great  Civilian, 
who  was  invited  from  Milan  by  Francis  I.  to  promote 
the  knowledge  of  the  civil  law  in  the  university  of  Bourges, 
where  the  fame  of  his  abilities  drew  from  all  parts  a  great 
number  of  students.  He  mixed  a  great  deal  of  literature 
with  the  explication  of  the  laws^  and  happily  banished  that 
barbarous  language,  which  had  till  then  prevailed  in  the 
lectures  and  writings  of  the  Civilians.  For  this  he  is- 
highly  extolled  by  Thuanus ;  and  he  afterwards  wrote  a 
lively  description  of  the  abuses  of  a  monastic  life. 

Calvin  made  great  progress  in  the  civil  law  ;  and  pur- 
sued his  private  studies  in  the  holy  Scriptures  with  equal 
success.  He  was  incited  to  the  latter  by  Melchior  Wol- 
niar,  who  was  professor  of  Greek  at  Bourges,  and  secretly 
a  Lutheran.  Wolmar  made  Calvin  a  master  of  the  Greek 
language^  and  Calvin  afterwards  dedicated  to  him  his 
comment  upon  the  second  epistle  to  the  Corinthians  \  as  be 
had  done  that  upon  the  Thessalonians  to  his  Latin  master. 
Corderius. 

While  Calvin  was  studying  the  civil  law  at  Bourges,  he 
preached  several  sermons  in  a  neighbouring  town  called 
Liveria  :  But  his  father  died  in  15^2  :  on  which  account 
he  returned  to  Paris,  in  the  twenty-third  year  of  his  age, 
with  a  resolution  to  make  divinity  his  principal  study. 
Soon  after  he  came  back  to  Paris,  he  wrote  a  commentary 
upon  Seneca's  treatise,  De  Clementia.  After  residing  a  few 
months  at  Paris,  Calvin  became  acquainted  with  alL  those 
who  professed  the  reformed  religion ;  and  particularly  with 
Stephen  Forgeus,  an  eminent  merchant,  who  afterwards 
sealed  the  tniih  with  his  blood.  Francis  I.  was  equally 
desirous  with  the  pope  to  abolish  the  pragmatic  sanction 
made  by  Charles  VU.  composed  of  the  degrees  and  canons 
•f  the  council  of  Bale^  which  restored  the  ancient  free* 
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t(toin  of  ele<itidns,  and  suppressed  the  abuses  introduced  by 
the  court  of  Rome*  Accordingly,  the  king  abolished  that 
oidinance  ;  and  the  pope  consented  that  his  majesty  should 
^lominate  to  the  bishoprics  and  abbies  of  his  own  do- 
minions. The  pope  failed  in  his  observance  of  thes^ 
promises ;  and  it  was  about  this  time,  that  CaWin  em- 
braced the  doctrine  of  Oecolampadius,  and  began  publicly 
to  teach  it. 

Calvin  was  esteemed  in  the  French  congregations,  ad 
one  of  the  most  able  and  best  qualified  men  to  teach  and 
defend  the  doctrine  of  the  Reformation,  which  had  been 
btroduced  into  that  kingdom.  Nicholas  Copus  was  then 
rector  of  the  university  of  Paris,  who  had  a  speech  to 
make  oh  %h^  first  of  November,  1 532  ;  in  which  he  was 
assisted  by  Calvin,  who  inserted  into  it  such  assertions  con- 
ceming  religion,  as  the  divines  of  Paris  thought  contrary 
to  the  faith  and  Christian  piety.  It  so  much  displeased 
the  parliament,  as  well  as  the  Sorbonne,  that  it  occasioned 
the  beginning  of  a  persecution  against  the  Protestants. 
The  parliament  summoned  the  rector,  who  fled  out  of  the 
kingdom  to  Basil.  They  also  sent  to  apprehend  Calvin 
in  the  college  of  Forteret ;  but  he  escap^^d  out  at  the  win- 
dow by  the. help  of  the  sheets,  and  they  seized  his  papers, 
among  which  there  were  letters  found  that  discovered 
several  of  his  correspondents. 

The. queen  of  Navarre  appeased  this  first  storm  and 
Calvin  had  the  honour  of  a  conference  with  her  majesty, 
who  delivered  the  learned  Faber  Stapulensis  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  inquisitors,  and  sent  him  to  Nerac.  This 
queen  of  Navarre  was  Margaret  de  Valois,  sister  to  Francis 
L  a  princess  of  extraordinary  worth  ;  and  much  admired 
for  her  piety,  wit,  ahd  the  productions  of  her  pen.  She 
married  in  1527,  Henry  d'  Albret  II.  king  of  Navarre ; 
and  she  gladly  would  have  introduced  the  reformed  re« 
ligion  into  his  dominions*  The  Reformers  were  protected 
under  her  patronage ;  and  she  wrote  a  book  in  French 
thyme,  called  <.  the  Mirror  of  the  skilful  Soul  ;*  which 
was  censured  by  the  Sorbonne.  It  was  composed  in  a 
strain  very  unusual  to  the  church  of  Rome  :  No  mention 
was  made  in  it  either  of  male  or  female  saints,  merits,  or 
any  other  purgatory  than  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  ^  and 
even  the  prayer,  commonly  called  Salve  Regina,  is  there 
api^ied  in  French  to  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ.  She  was 
a  princess  of  excellent  understanding,  raised  up  by  God 
to  break  up  the  cruel  designs  of  Anthony  Duprat,  chancellor 
of  France,  and  others,  who  incensed  the  king  against  those. 
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they  called  heretics.  Many  of  the  lefornied  <\etgf  vjetb 
maintained  in  schools  at  her  owrt  eipence,  not  only  hi 
France,  but  also  in  Germany.  She  took  a  uronder fol  care 
to  preserve  and  secure  those  that  were  in  danger  for  the 
Protestant  religion,  and  to  succour  the  refugees  at  Stra^ 
burgh  and  Geneva.  It  is  recorded  in  the  registers  of  the 
parliament  of  Bourdeaux,  that  this  queen  coming  iw^o 
court  as  governess,  in  the  absence ,  of  the  king  her  bus- 
band,  made  it  her  earnest  request,  that  the  court  would 
release  one  Andrew  Melancthon,  accused  of  heresy,  which 
Philip  Melancthon  had  strongly  solicited  of  her  by  lecters. 
Andrew  propagated  the  doctrine  of  his  ktnsman  so  suc- 
cessfully in  the  Agcnois,  that  it  could  not  be  extirpated* 
In  short,  this  good-natured  princess  had  nothing  more  at 
heart  than  to  procure  the  escape  of  the  Reformers  ;  and 
she,  by  little  touches,  endeavoured  to  impress  on  the  soul 
of  the  king  her  brother  some  pity  for  the  Luthevans*  But 
she  a  littL'  eclipsed  her  glory  by  her  credulity  in  her  later 
years :  Tet  Mezerai  says,  that  towards  the  end  of  her 
days,  in  1549,  she  seemed  to  repent  of  her  repentancei 
and  desired  Calvin,  by  letteris,  ta  come  and  instruct  and 
comfort  her.  Jolm.  d'  Albret,  daughter  of  Margaret,  and 
likewise  queen  of  Navarre,  had  also  much  indulgence  fef^ 
the  reformed  religion,  and  declared  herself  its  protectress^ 
when  her  husband,  Anthony  de  Bourbon,  duke  of  Vendomef 
renounced  Calvinism,  and  became  its  persecutor.  He 
was  killed  at  the  siege  of  Rouen,  in  15^2;  but  she  estab- 
lished the  reformed  religion  in  her  dominions,  verifving 
in  effect  the  saying  of  the  prophet,  that  queens  should  be 
the  nursing-mothers  of  the  church  of  God  -,  though^  at 
that  time,  she  was  menaced  and  terrified,  as  much  a  queen 
as  she  was,  all  manner  of  ways  ;  so  far  as  to  let  her  un- 
derstand that  she  should  be  divorced  by  the  pope,  deprived 
of  her  kingdom  and  estates,  and  condemned  at  least  to 
perpetual  imprisonment.  If  it  be  strange  that  the  queen 
of  N^ivarre  was  so  undaunted  as  not  to  fear  such  dangers^ 
which  she  was  perfectly  acquainted  with  ;  it  is  still  more 
surprizing  that  she  maintained  herself,  stnrrounded  as  she 
was  by  two. powerful  princes,  the  king  of  Spain  on  one 
side,  and  the  king  of  France  on  the  other,  both  possessed 
with  such  a.  cruelty  against  the  Protestants,  as  has  but  few 
examples ;  both  incited  and  animated  by  the  strong  so- 
licitations of  the  court  of  Rome.  She  was  poisoned  at 
Paris  in  1572 ;  and  that  death  could  not  but  be  very  sea- 
sonable to  this  princess,  who  would  have  been  inconsolable, 
Jkad  she  seen  the  Paris  massacre  on  saim  Bartholomew's 

day. 
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day.  Henrjr  IV.  of  France,  was  die  son  of  tliis  queen. 
He  was  the  first  prince  of  the  blood,  and  chief  of  the 
house  of  Bourbon,  when  he  succeeded  Henry  III.  in  whom 
the  line  of  Valois  became  extinct.  This  prince  was  born 
a  Calvinist,  which  religion  be  really  loved,  without  beiiig 
a  bigot :  But  lie  found  it  impossible,  notwithstanding  all 
his  victories  and  virtues,  to  get  possession  of  his  kingdom 
without  abandoning  Calvinism.  After  his  conversion  to 
the  Romanists,  gratitude  would  not  permit  him  to  seek 
the  destruction  of  the  Huguenots,  to  whom  he  was  in- 
debted for  his  crown  :  But  if  he  had  been  inclined  to  make 
the  attempt,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  he  would  have 
miscarried.  He  therefore  cherished,  and  protected  the 
Protestants. 

So  far  it  has  been  thought  necessary  to  give  a  concise 
account  of  the  family  of  Navarre,  which  protected  Calvin, 
aod  promoted  the  work  of  the  Reformation. 

When  Calvin  retired  to  Xaintonge,  he  got  the  friendship 
of  Lewis  du  Tillet,  canon  of  Angoulesme,  at  whose  request 
he  composed  some  short  Christian  exhortations,  which 
were  read  as  homilies  in  some  parishes,  te  accustom  the 
people  gradually  to  search  after  the  truth.  He  went  from 
Angoulesme  to  Poitiers,  where  he  got  new  disciples,  to 
whom  he  administered  the  sacrament  in  caves  and  grot- 
toes. He  paid  Stapi4ensis  a  visit  at  Nerac  in  Gascony,  and 
returned  to  Paris  in  ISSf,  at  the  time  that  Roussel  and 
Coraldus  were  banished  that  city,  and  orders  were  issued 
for  apprehending  the  Reformers.  Servetus  was  then  at 
Paris,  where  he  dispersed  his  books  against  the  Trinity ;  in 
whicdi  he  was  opposed  by  Calvin,  who  agreed  to  engage  in 
a  dispute  with  him  ;  but  Servetus  would  not  appear  at  the 
appointed  conference. 

Francis  I.  was  accused  of  having  shewn  too  much  in- 
dulgence to  the  Reformers  :  Bu;  Mezerai  has  refuted  this 
accusation.     Davila  laid  the  charge  in  these  words :  <  The 

<  belief  of  Calvin  began  to  spread  in  the  reign  pf  this 
*  king,  whether  he  allowed  it,  or  took  no  notice  of  it.' 
The  French  historian  convicts  this  Italian  of  forgetfulness 
or  partiality :    «  What !  says  he,  to  make  six  or  seven 

<  severe  edicts  to  stifle  it,  to  convoke  the  clergy  several 

<  times,  to  assemble  a  provincial  council,  to  be  continu- 

<  ajly  sending  ambassadors  to  all  the  princes  in  Christen- 

<  dom  to  have  ^  general  one  called  ;  to  burn  heretics  by 

<  dozens,  to  send  them  to  the  gallies  by  hundreds,  and 

<  to  banish  them  by  thousands  :  Can  this  be  said  to  allow, 

<  or  take  no  notice  of  it  ?  Are  these  bare  resolutions,  or 

«  real 
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<  real  performances  ?'  Another  French  writer  says,  that 

<  this  king    burnt  a  great  many  Lutherans ;  and  spared 

<  none  that  he  could  discover :  Yet  he  took  Geneva  under 

<  his  protection ;'  which  was  the  metropolis  of  the  re- 
formed, and  their  mother  church.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  common  scenes  of  the  craft  or  cunning  of  the  world. 
Sovereign  princes,  in  all  ages,  have  played  thus  with  re- 

I  ligion ;  and  they  play  this  game  still ;  for  they  persecute 
/  at  home,  a  religion  which  they  support  abroad.  You 
must  not  infer  from  hence,  that  they  have  no  religion  : 
'  For  the  inference  would  be  false ;  they  are  often  religious 
even  to  bigotry.  What  then  can  be  the  reason  of  this  ? 
They  have  a  greater  regard  for  the  temporal  interest  of 
their  dominions,  than  fof  the  kingdom  of  Jesus  Christ. 
« I  do  not,  (says  Bayle,)  except  the  pope  himself.*  Nor 
indeed,  need  he. 

This  persecution  made  Calvin  resplve  to  quit  France  a^ 
soon  as  he  had  published  a  treatise  at  Orleans  concerning 
the  Psychopannychia,  against  those  who  believe  the  soul 
sleep",  after  leaving  the  body,  to  the  day  of  judgment. 
He  chose  Basil  for  the  place  of  his  retreat,  where  he  was 
accompanied  by  his  brother  Anthony  Calvin,  and  Lewis  du 
Tillot.  He  soon  contracted  a  particular  friendship  with 
Grynaeus  and  Capito,  with  whom  he  studied  Hebrew.  He 
was  not  greedy  of  praise  ;  yet  was  obliged  to  publish  his 
^  Christian  Institution,**  which  he  dedicated  to  Francis  I^ 
This  work  contributed  greatly  to  his  reputation ;  and  his 
dedicatory  epistle  is  one  of  those  prefatory  pieces  so  much 
•admired  like  Casaubon's  preface  to  Polybius,  and  the  dedi- 
cation of  Thuanus.  It  was  dated  from  Basil,  the  first  of 
August,  i5S6  ;  and  the  whole  was  intended  as  the  speci- 
men of  a  very  large  work.  For  Francis  I.  by  his  cruel 
executions,  had  greatly  disgusted  the  German  princes^ 
who  had  espoused  the  •ospel,  and  whose  friendship  he 
courted  5  therefore,  he  contrived  this  only  cunning  ex- 
pedient to  declare  to  them,  that  he  had  only  proceeded 
^  against  Anabaptists,  who  set  up  their  enthusiasm  against 
the  word  of  GOD,  and  contemned  all  magistracy.    «  Cal- 

*  vin  was  not  able  to  bear  this  reflection  cast  upon  the  tnje 
«  religion,  and  took  occasion  to  print  that  book ;  in  my 

*  opinion,  (say^  Beza)  an  incomparable  one.*  The  au- 
thor afterwards  retouched  his  *<  Christian  Institution," 
and  rendered  it  so  excellent  in  Latin,  that  it  was  admired 
even  by  Scaliger.  The  work  was  divided  into  four  books, 
and  contained  eighty  chapters.  It  was  first  printed  at 
]^^sil  in  1 535 ;  but  the  preface  was  dated  from  thence  the 
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first  of  August,   1536,  and  it  was  afterwards  translated 
into  almost  all  the  European  languages. 

When  Calvin  had  published  this  book,  he  made  a  jour- 
«ey  into  Italy,  to  wait  on  the  ducheds  of  Ferrara,  the 
daughter  of  Lewis  Xfl.  She  was  a  princess  of  exemplary 
piety,  and  a  favourer  of  the  Reformation.  Calvin  met 
tHth  a  very  gracious  reception  from  her  :  But  the  duke 
of  Ferrara  would  not  suffer  him  to  continue  long  with  his 
<iuche5S  ;  and  he  returned  into  France,  to  settle  his  affairs 
in  that  kingdom,  from  whence  he  prepared  to  set  out  for 
Strasburgh,  or  Basil,  accompanied  by  Anthony  Calvin,  the 
only  brother  he  had  living. 

The  war  had  left  ho  other  passage,  but  through  the 
duke  of  Savoy's  dominions,  which  obliged  them  to  take 
that  course.     This  seemed  a  particular  direction  of  Pro- 
vidence, that  designed  him  for  Geneva,  where  he  was 
kindly  entertained  by  William  Farel,  who  detained  him 
there,  as  it  were,  by  an  order  from  above.     Farel  was  a 
Frenchman,  and  a  Reformer,  who,  like  Calvin,  fled  from 
his  native  country,  to  avoid  the  persecution  of  the  Papists. 
He  received  the  hand  of  fellowship  from  Zuinglius,  Oeco- 
lampadius,  Bucer,  and  Capito,  among  whom  he  greatly 
•distinguished  hittiself  by  his  zeal   for  the  Reformation. 
He  disputed  against  Popery  in  Geneva,  from  whence  he 
was  obliged  to  retire  by  the  violence  of  the  great  vicar 
■and  other  ecclesiastics  :    But   he  was   recalled  there  in 
1534,  by  the  inhabitants,  who  had  renounced  the  Romish 
•church ;  and  he  was  the  principal  instrument  of  the  entire 
suppression  of  popery,  which  happened  in  that  city  th^ 
Tiext  year. 

Farel  was  a  man  of  a  truly  heroic  spirit,  and  used  a 
great  many  arguments  to  prevail  with  Calvin  to  stay  and 
assist  him  at  Geneva,  rather  than  proceed  any  farther. 
Calvin  was  unwilling  to  continue  there,  till  Farel  said  to 
him,  <  Behold,  I  declare  to  you,  in  the  name  of  Almighty 
^  God,  that  unless  you  will  here  become  fellow-labourer 
*  in  the  work  of  the  Lord^  his  curse  will  be  upon  ^you, 
«  for  seeking  yourself  rather  than  Christ.*  Peter  Viret 
seconded  Farel,  and  Calvin  then  submitted  to  the  judge- 
ment of  the  presbytery  and  magistrates  •,  by  whose  suf- 
frages, together  with  the  consent  of  the  people,  he  wa^ 
<:hosen  preacher,  and  divinity  professor.  He  complied 
with  the  latter,  and  would  have  declined  the  former  \  but 
he  was  obliged  to  undertake  both  functions.  Calvin  after* 
wards  called  Farel  his  "  fellow-labourer,  to  whom  the 
**  Geneveseowed  even  themselves;  that  he  was  the  father 
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«^  of  their  liberty,  and  the  fotmder  of  their  church."  Thfe 
year  was  remarkable  for  a  stricter  league  between  Bejrn  and 
Geneva  \  as  also  for  the  establishment  of  the  gospel  at 
Lausanne,  where  a  free  disputation  was  held  between  the 
Papists  and  Protestants,  at  which  Calvin  was  present. 

In  1537,  Calvin  successfully  opposed  the  Anabaptists  in 
a  public  conference,  and  cpnfuted  Peter  Caroli,  who  had 
accused  him  and  his  brethren,  of  holding  particular  opi- 
nions concerning  the  Trinity.  He  also  wrote  two  letters 
into  France,  to  confirm  the  Protestants  in  their  faith :  One 
of  them,  directed  to  Nicholas  Cheminus,  was  an  exhortation 
to  avoid  idolatry  ;  and  the  other  was  to  Gerald  Rouasel, 
lately  made  bbhop  of  Oleron,  against  the  popish  priesit- 
hood.  He  made  all  the  people  solemnly  swear  to  a  form 
of  faith,  and  abjure  popery.  He  also  drew  up  a  catechism, 
which  he  caused  to  be  taught  in  Geneva }  and  he  endea- 
voured to  reconcile  the  principal  families  which  had  been 
divided  into  several  factions. 

Hooker  has  given  the  full  character  of  Calvin,  as  head 
of  the  Genevan  discipline^     <  A  founder  it  had,  whom  for 

<  mine  own  part,  I  think  incomparably  the  wisest  man 

*  that  ever  the  French  church  did  enjoy,  since  it  enjoyed 
^  him.     His  bringing  up  was  in  the  study  of  the  civil  law. 

<  Divine  knowledge  he  gathered  not  by  hearing  or  read-  s 

*  ing  so  much,  as  by  teaching  others  :  For  though  thou* 
^  sands  were  debtors  to  him,  as  touching  knowledge  in 
^  that  kind  *,  yet  he  to  none,  but  only  to  God,  the  au- 

*  thor  of  that  blessed  fountain,  the  book  of  life  *,  and  of 

*  the  admirable  dexterity  of  wit,  together -with  the  helps 

*  of  other  learning,  which  were    his  guides ;    till  being 

<  occasioned  to  leave  France,  he  fell  at  the  length  upon 

*  Geneva,  which  city  the  bishop  and  clergy  thereof  had 

<  a  little  before  forsaken,  as  some  do  affirm  ;   being  of 

<  likelihood  frighted  with  the  people's   sudden  attempt, 

*  for  the  abolishment  of  the  Popish  religion,  i  At  the 
^  coming  pf  Calvin  thither,  the  form  of  their  civil  regi- 
^  ment  was  popular,  as  it  continueth  to  this  day  ;  neither 

<  king,  nor   duke,  nor  nobleman    of    any   authority  or 

*  power  over  them }  but  officers  chosen  by  the  people,. 

*  yearly  out  of  themselves,  to  order  all  things  with  public 

<  consent.  For  spiritual  government  they  had  no  laws  at 
^  all  agreed  upon  ;  but  did  what  the  pastors  of  their  souls 

<  by  persuasion  could  win  them  linto.  Calvin  considered 
«  how  dangerous  it  was,  that  the  whole  estate  of  that 

<  church  should  hang  still  on  so  slender  a  thread,  as  the 
( liking  of  an  ignorant  muiiitude,  if  it  have  power  to 

*  '  '       <  change 
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<  diange  whatsoever  itself  liketh.  Wherefore  taking  unto 
him  two  of  the  other  ministers  for  more  countenance  of 
the  action,  albeit  the  rest  were  all  against  it,  they  moved 
and  persuaded  the  people  to  bind  then^elves  by  solemn 
oath,  ^fv/,  never  to  admit  the  papacy  amongst  them 
again  \  and,  iecondly^  to  live  in  obedience  unto  such  or- 
ders, concerning  the  exercise  of  their  religion,  and  the 
form  of  dieir  ecclesiastical  government,  as  those  their 
true  and  faithful  ministers  of  God's  word,  had,  agree- 
ably to  Scripture,  set  down  to  that  end  and  purpose.' 
Hence  it  appears,  how  extremely  false  and  unjust  the  ex* 
clamations  of  the  Papists  against  Calvin  are,  diat  he  sub- 
verted the  government,  and  turned  the  state  of  Geneva  into 
confusion  \  whereas  the  truth  is,  the  bishop  of  Geneva, 
who,  like  some  other  prince-bishops  in  Germany,  claimed 
the  office  of  ruler,  was  expelled  long  before  Calvin's  ar- 
hval.;  and  as  the  government  was  modelled  into  its  de- 
mocratic form,  previous  to  his  residence,  he  did  not  be- 
lieve that  he  had  any^  divipe  authority  to  alter  the  civU 
constitution,  if  it  had  ever  been  in  his  power* 

This  reformation  of  doctrines  had  not  removed  that 
corruption  of  manners  which  had  prevailed  in  Geneva ; 
nor  that  factious  spirit  ^ which  had  so  much  divided  the 
principal  families*  Therefore  Calvin,  assisted  by  his  col- 
leagues Farel  and  Caroldus,  declared,  that  as  all  their  re- 
monstrances had  proved  ineffectual,  they  could  not  cele- 
brate the  holy  sacrament  while  those  disorders  continued* 
They  also  agreed,  that  they  would  no  longer  submit  to 
the  constitutions  that  the  synod  of  Bern  had  made  ;  and 
they  desired  to  be  heard  in  the  synod  which  was  held  a£ 
Zurick* 

The  church  of  Geneva  made  u$e  of  leavened  bread  in 
the  communion :  They  had  removed  the  baptismal  fonts 
out  of  the  churches ;  and  abolished  all  festivals  except 
Sundays*  But  th^e  churches  of  the  canton  of  Bern  dis- 
approved of  these  three  things ;  and,  by  an  act  made  in 
the  synod  of  Lausanne,  required  that  the  use  of  unleavened 
bread,  the  baptismal  fonts,  and  the  festivals  should  be  re* 
established  in  Geneva*  These  were  the  regulations  with 
which'  Calvm  refused  to  comply.  It  was  the  manner  of 
those  times,  says  Hooker^  that  every  particular  church  did 
that  within  itself,  which  some  few  of  their  own  thought 
good,  by  whom  the  rest  were  all  directed*     <  Such  num« 

<  bers  of  churches  then  being,  though  free  within  them.- 

<  selves,  yet  small,  common  conference  before-hand  might 

<  have  eased  them  of  much  aft^-trouble.     But  it  bred  a 

<  greater 
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greater  inconvenience  ;  because  every  later  endeavouredi 
to  be  certain  degrees  more  removed  from  conformity 
with  the  church  of  Rome,  than  the  rest  had  been  : 
Whereupon  grew  marvellous  great  dissimilitudes  ;  and, 
by  reason  thereof  jealousies,  heart-burnings,  jars,  and 
discords  among  them  ;    which  notwithstanding  might 
have  been  easily  prevented,  if  the  orders  that  each  church 
did  think  fit  and  convenient  for  itself,  had  not  been  so 
peremptorily  established  under  that  high  commanding 
form  which  tendered  them  to  the  people,  ^s  things  ever- 
lastingly required  by  the  law  gf  that  Lord  of  Lords^ 
against  whose  statutes  there  is  no  exception  to  be  taken. 
For  by  this  mean  it  came  to  pass,"  that  one  church  could 
not  but  accuse  and  condemn  another  of  disobedience  to 
the  will  of  Christ,  in  those  things  where  manifest  dif- 
ference was  between  them :  Whereas  the  same  orders 
allowed,  but  established  in  a  more  wary  and  suspense 
manner,  as  being  to  stand  in  force  till  GOD  should 
give  the  opportunity  of  some  general  conference,  what 
might  be  best  for  them  afterwards  to  do  5  this  had  both 
prevented  all  occasion  of  just  dislike  which  others  might 
take,  and  reserved  a  greater  liberty  unto  the  authors 
themselves  of  entering  into  a  farther  consultation  after- 
wards ;  which,  though  never  so  necessary,  they  could 
not  easily  now  admit,  wibhout  some  fear  of  derogation 
from  their  credit ;  and  therefore  that  which  once  they 
had  done,  they  became  for  ever  after  resolute  to  main- 
tain.   Calvin,  therefore,  and  the  other  two  his  associates, 
stiffly  refusing  to  administer  the  holy  communion  to  such 
who  would  not  quietly,  without  contradiction  and  mur- 
mur, submit  themselves  unto  the  orders  which  their  so- 
lemn oath  had  bound  them  to  obey,  were,  in  that  quarrel, 
banished  the  town.' 
The  Syndics  of  Geneva  summoned  the  people  in  15S8  ; 
und  Calvin,  Farel,  and  Courant,  presented  themselves  be- 
fore the  council,  ofiering  to  make  good  their  confession  of  • 
faith.     The  Syndics  favoured  the  discontented  party,  and 
-were  catholics  in  their  hearts.     The  council,  under  pre- 
tence of  preserving  the  liberties  and  privileges  of  the  city  ; 
-and  because  Calvin  and  his  friends  would  not  conform  to 
the  custom  of  Bern  in  celebrating  the  communion,  made 
an  order  to  enjoin  those  three  members  to  leave  the  city  in 
three  days.  •  When  this  decree  was  brought  to  Calvin,  he 
«aid,  "  Truly,  if  I  had  served  men,  I  should  have  had  an 
If  ill  reward  ;  But  it  is  well  that  I  have  served  him,  who 

u  doih 
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'^  doth  always  perform  to  his  servants  what  he  hath  once 
«  promised.** 

Calvin  had  no  maintenance  from  the  city,  and  lived  at 
his  own  expence.  He  went  to  Basil,  and  from  thence  to 
Strasburgh,  where  Bucer  and  Capito  gave  him  every  mark 
of  their  esteem.  He  was  also  caressed  by  Hedio,  and  other 
learned  men,  who  procured  him  permission  from  the  ma- 
gistrates to  set  up  a  French  church,  of  which  he  became 
the  pastor,  and  had  a  competent  maintenance  allowed  him 
there.  He  was  also  made  professor  of  diyinity,  whidi 
frustrated  the  expectation  of  the  see^of  Rome }  as  Calvin 
settled  in  a  new  place,  and  a  new  church  was  erected,  for 
the  former,  subverted. 

"While  Calvin  was  absent  from  Geneva,  cardinal  Sadolet 
wrote  an  eloquent  letter  to  the  inhabitants  of  that  city,  to 
exhort  them  to  return  into  the  bosom  of  the  Romish  church. 
Calvin  answered  that  letter  in  J  539  ;  in  which  he  mani- 
fested his  affection  for  the  church  of  Geneva,  and  disap- 
pointed the  views  which  the  bishop  of  Carpentras  had  en- 
.  tertained  in  his  fine  artful  letter  to  that  state. 

So  far  would  the  popes  and  the  ecclesiastics  have  been 
from  abandoning  their  beloved  interests,  founded  upon 
ignorance  and  superstition,  that  a  bloody  inquisition  would 
have  been  established,  not  only  in  Italy  and  Spain,  but  in 
all  Christian  countries,  which  would  have  smothered  and 
extinguished  for  ever  those  lights  which  then  began  to 
sparkle.  Lutheranism  gained  such  strength  and  stability, 
that  it  prevented  the  tyranny  of  an  inquisition  in  Germany, 
and  the  Reformation  of  Calvin  secured  the  liberty  of  other 
countries. 

Peter  Castellan,  great  almoner  of  France  under  Francis 
I.  was  so  scandalized  at  the  corruptions  which  he  observed. 
in  the  court  of  Rome,  that  he  could  not  think,  or  speak 
of  them  without  indignation.  He  pushed  the  matter  so 
far,  that  he  believed  religion  was  but  a  mere  farce  at  Rome, 
which  they  made  use  of  to  deceive  the  world,  to  preserve 
dominion.  Calvin  has  Hot  said  much  more  of  it  j  Calvin, 
says  Bayle,  who  has  been  so  much  insulted,  and  so  often 
called  an  egregious  calumniator,  for  having  made  use  of 
these  words  regarding  tRe  popes  and  cardinals :  <«  The 
"  first  article  of  their'sacred  theology  is,  that  there  is  no 
w  God :  The  second,  that  all  that  is  written,  and  preached, 
f<  of  Jesus  Christ,  is  but  falsehood  and  idle  talk :  The 
<«  third,  that  all  that  is  contained  in  scripture  concerning 
•«  eternal  life,  and  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  are  fa* 

1'  bles*"    Castellan  ^aid  much  the  same  \  for  when  he  was^ 

describing 
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.  describuAg  the  ymnbon  lusts,  avarice,  and  rapaciousneM^ 
of  the  Roman  pontifFs  ;  their  contempt  of  religion  ;  the 
pride,  luxury,  and  J^ziness  of  the  cardinals,  their  riotous 
feastii^s,  and  other  vkes^  which  he  had  observed  an  the 
court  of  Rome,  while  he  wais  there  with  the  bishop  of 
Auxerre  the  French  ambassador,  he  would  be  moved  with 
so  much  indignation,  that  not  only  the  <alour  in  hi^  face, 
but  the  very  motions  and  gestures  Q;f  his  body  would  be 
Ranged:  Insomuch,  that  he  would  often  say,  he  was  fully 
persuaded  that  the  popes  themselves,  the  supreme  heads  of 
religiot^  contaminated  with  so  many  vices  of  their  own> 
and  those  about  them,  did  not  siiicerdy,  and  froxn  their 
hearts,  worship  Christ. 

Ludier,  Bucer,  Calvin,  and  other  bqght  stars  which 
dhoae  in  the  reformed  church,  were  to  enlighten  this 
gloom.     The  divines  of  Strasburgh  desired  Calvin  to  assist 
at  the  diet  the  emperor  had  called  at  Worms  and  Ratisbon 
.  ia  i5il,  to  see  if  it  was  possible  to  reconcilethe  difFere^ices 
in  religion.     He  appeared  there  with  Bucer,  and  conferred 
with  Melancthoi),  who  called  him  his  divine.     The  tin^e 
was  now  come  for  establishing  the  churcb  at  Geneva,  by 
recalli«?^alvin»    The  Syndics  who  had  promoted  the 
decree  oi  bamshment  were  dead  or  banished^  and  the 
people  were  not  before  so  willing  to  be  rid  of  their  learned 
pastor,  as  now  importunate  to  ot^ain  him  again  from  them 
who  had  given  him  en^ertainmetH,  and  were  unwilling  to 
part  with  him,  if  irresistible  solicitations  had  not  been 
used. 

One  of  the  town  ministers,  who  saw  in  what  manii<^r 
the  people  were  inclined  for  the  recalling  of  Calving  gave 
him  notice  of  their  affection  in  this  sort.     <  The  senate 

<  of  two  hundred  being  assembled,  they  all  desire  Calviii. 

<  The  next  4ay  a  general  convocation ;  they  all  cry,  we 

<  will  have  Calvin,  that  good  and  learned  man,  the  mi- 

<  nister  of  Christ.'  When  Calvin  understood  this>  he 
praised  God,  and  judged  it  was  the  call  pf  heaven.  He 
said,  //  is  marvellous  in  our  eyes  :  for  the  stone  which  the 
luilders  refused,  was  made  the  bead  of  the  corner.  In  his 
absence  lie  had  persuaded  them,  with  whom  he  was  able 
to  prevail,  that  though  he  more  approved  of  common 
bread  to  be  used  in  the  eucharist  3  yet  they  should  rather 
accept  the  other,  than  cause  any  trouble  in  the  church 
about  it. 

The  people  saw  that  the  name  of  Calvin  increased  every 
day  greater  abroad  ;  and  that,  with  his  fame,  their  infamy 
-was  spread,  who  had  ejected  him  with  such  rashness  and 
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folly.  '  BeeiMee,  it  was  not  unlikelyy  (says  Hooker)  bat 
tkat  his  cr^it  in  the  woiid  might  many  ways  stand  the' 
poor  towft  in  great  stead :  As  the  truth  is^  their  minister's 
foreign  estimation  hath  been  the  best  stake  in  their  hedge# 
But  w4tateve#  secret  respects  were  likely  to  more  them, 
for  contenting  of  their  minds,  Calrin  returnedi  as  it 
had  been  another  Taily,  to  his  own  home/ 
He  re-entered  Geneva-,  (leaving  BruHus  to  succeed  him 
a  the  French  court  at  Strasburgh)  on  the  thirteenth  of  Sep- 
tember, 1541,  to  the  infinite  satisfaction  of  the  people  and 
ma^stracy  ;  and  the  first  thing  he  did,  was  to  establish  a 
fcHm  of  discipline,  and  a  consistorial  jurisdiction,  with 
pewer  to  exercise  canonical  censures  and  punishments , 
to  excomvttunkation    exclusive.     This  .displeased 


even 


many,  who  urged,  that  it  was  restoring  the  Roman  tyranny  i 
However,  the  dung  was  executed,  and  this  new  canon 
passed  into  a  law,  in  a  general  assembly  of  the  people^  on 
die  tvt^emieth  of  November,  154 1. 

He  rightly  considered  how  gross  a  tiling  it  was  for  men 
of  his  quality,  wise  and  grave  men,  to  live  with  such  a  m^l« 
tttude,  9nd  tg  be  tenants  at  will  under  them,  as  their  mi- 
nisters, b€>th  himself  and  others,  had  been.  For  the 
remedy  of  this  inconvenience,  he  gave  them  plainly  to 
understand,  that  if  he  became  their  teacher  again,  they 
must  be  content  to  admit  a  complete  form  of  discipline, 
which  both  they,  and  also  their  pastors,  should  be  so- 
lemnly sworn  to  observe  for  ever  after.  Of  which  dis- 
cipline the  principal  parts  were  these :  A  standing  eccle- 
siastical court  to  be  established ;  perpetual  judges  in  that 
court  to  be  their  ministers,  others  of  the  people  annually 
choseti,  twice  so  many  in  number  as  they^  to  be  judges 
togedier  with  them  in  the  same  court :  These  two  sorts 
to  have  the  care  of  all  men's  manners,  power  of  deter- 
mining all  kind  of  ecclesiastical  causes,  and  authority  .to 
convent,  controul,  and  punish,  as  far  as  with  excommuni- 
cation, whoever  they  should  think  worthy  ;  none,  either 
small  or  great,  excepted.  <  This  device,  (says  Hooker)  I 
see  not  how  the  wisest,  at  that  time  living,  couht  have 
bettered,  if  we  duly  consider  what  the  state  qf  Geneva 
did  then  require.  F^r  their  bishop  and  his  clergy  being 
departed  from  them,  to  choose  in  his  room  any. other 
bishop  had  been  a  thing  altogether  impossible.  And  for 
their  ministers  to  seek  that  themselves  alone  might  have- 
coercive  power  over  the  whole  church,  would  perhaps 
have  been  hardly  construed  at  that  time.  But  when  so 
frank  an  offer  was  mgde>  thax  for  every  one  minister, 
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there  should  be  two  of  the  people  to  sit  and  giTe  voiced 
in  the  ecclesiastical  consistory,  what  inconvenience  could 
they  easily  find,  which  themselves  might  not  be  able* 
always  to  remedy  ?  They  were  brought  to  so  streight 
an  issue,  that  of  two  things  they  must  choose  one  $ 
namely,  whether  they  would,  to  their  endless  disgrace, 
with  ridiculous  lightness,  dismiss  him,  whose  restitu- 
tion they  had  in  so  impotent  a  manner  desired  ;  or  else 
condescend  into  that  demand,  wherein  he  was  resolute 
either  to  have  it,  or  to  leave  them  ?  They  thought  it 
better  to  be  somewhat  hardly  yoked  at  home,  than  dis- 
credited for  ever  abroad  :  Wherefore  these  orders  ,were 
on  all  sides  assented  to ;  with  no  less  alacrity  of  mind, 
than  cities  unable  to  hold  out  longer,  are  wont  to  shew 
when  they  take  conditions,  such  as  it  liketh  him  to 
offer  them,  which  hath  them  in  the  narrow  streights  of 
advantage.' 

The  city  of  Geneva  is  situated  on  the  river  Rhone,  at 
the  west  end  of  the  lake  Lemain,  seventy  miles  south-west 
of  Bern,  and  sixty  miles  north-east  of  Lyons  in  France* 
It  is  about  two  ipiles  in  circumference,  and  contains  about 
thirty  thousand  inhabitants.  The  Republic  of  Geneva, 
exclusive  of  the  city,  is  but  of  small  extent,  not  contain- 
ing above  eleven  parishes.  The  city  of  Geneva  is  con-* 
siderable  for  its  situation,  as  well  as  its  commerce ;  it  being 
the  key,  and  the  most  flourishing  city  of  Switzerland* 
Doctor  Burnet  says,   <  It  is  surprising  to  see  the  learning 

*  that  is  here,  not   only/  among  the  professors  of   it,  but 

*  the  very  magistrates  and  trading  citizens  are  well  versed 
'  in  the  Latin-tongue,  mighty  well  acquainted  with  his- 
«.  tory,  and  generally  men  of  good  sense.'  They  have  an 
university  *,  but  the  language  of  the  common  people  is 
the  Savoyard,  or  a  very  bad  dialect  of  the  French  tongue  s 
Though  people  of  condition  speak  French  in  greater  pu- 
rity. Their  bishop  was  formerly  their  sovereign :  But 
wh6n  they  became  a  Republic,  the  legislative  authority  was 
placed  in  a  council  of  two  hundred,  and  a  senate  of 
twenty-five,  wlio  have  the  executive  power,  or  adminis- 
tration of  the  government.  The  territories  of  France  and- 
Savoy  come  up  to  the  very  walls  of  Geneva ;  and  .they* 
must  have  been  reduced  under  the  dominion  of  one  or  the 
other,  if  they  had  not  been  protected  by  their  allies,  the 
cantons  of  Friburg,  Bern,  and  Zurick,  against  the  at- 
tacks of  both* 

Both  the  clergy  and  laity  of  Geneva  engaged  themselves 
to  a  perpetual  observance  of  the  new  institution  made  \>y* 
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CalTiti,  whose  iniesible  sevexityy  in  maintaining  the  rights* 
of  his  consistory)  laised  him  a  great  many  enemieSf  and 
occasioned  some  disorders  in  the  city.  However^  he  sur-* 
mounted  aU  opposition,  and  also  governed  the  Protestants 
in  France,  who  abnost  all  held  the  doctrine  of  Calvin,  and 
received  ministers  from  Geneva,  who  presided  in  their 
congregations. 

An  eminent  Calvinist  was  against  popular  government ; 
because  the  universal  kingdom  hath  one  king,  and  the 
government  of  the  world  is  monarchial.  There  is  no-'- 
thing  more  clear  and  certain,  than  that  the  ultimate  end 
puts  the  due  estimate  <m  all  the  means  of  government : 
But,  <  that  is  die  best  form  of  government,  which  most- 
powerfully  conduces  to  the  spiritual  and  everlasting  wel-' 
fare  of  the^people,  their  holiness,  obedience,  and  pleasing 
-joi  God.  If  government  be  no.  means  to  this  end,  it  is  ■ 
not  good,  desirable,  nor  of  God :  For  if  it  be  not  to,  and 
for  God,  it  is  not  from  him.  The  nearest  end  of  go- 
vernment is  order ;  the  next  is  the  maintenance  and  pro- 
motion of  the  prosperity  and  security  of  die  people 
together  with  the  honour  of  the  governor.  The  more* 
principal  end  is  our  present  pleasing  and  hcMiouring  of 
God :  The  ultimate  end  is  our  more  perfect  everlasting- 
pleasing  him  in  our  fruition  of  him  in  glory.  The 
good  of  the  world,  and  the  whole  body  of  the  faithful 
subjects  of  God  require  more  attention  than  the  wel-« 
fare  of  a  particular  commonwealth.  The  same  prin- 
ciples  that  prove  it  sordid  and  impious  to  value  our 
private  personal  prosperity  before  that  of  the  common- 
wealth, prove  it  as  bad  to  value  the  benefit  of  one  com- 
monwealth before  the  universal  kingdom  of  God  on 
earth.  If  a  people  could  live  most  prosperously  to 
themselves  in  the  state  of  some  petty  republics  and  free 
cities ;  but  are  hereby  incapable  of  doing  much  for  the 
safety  or  welfare  of  their  brethren  abroad,  it  is  not  the 
most  desirable  government.  Civil  order  is  the  nearest; 
end  of  civil  polity :  But  church  order,  for  holy  com*- 
munion  in  God's  worship,  is  the  nearest  end  of  church. 
polity.*  Yet  he  says,  «  That  though  variety  ef  out- 
ward states,  and  the  neglects  of  either  magistrates  or 
pastors,  may  be  an  exception,  as  to  inward  qualifica<^ 
tions,  the  same  persons  are  generally  (it  to  be  members 
of  church  and  commonwealth.' 

Dupin  says,  '  The  doctrine  of  Calvin  concerning  the 
sacrament,  is  not  fundamentally  different  from  that  o£ 
the  Zuiugjians ;  though  he  uses  very  positive  words  to 
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expr^s  the  presence  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Jesus 
Qirist.  He  affirms,  that  we  are  not  onily  partakers  of 
the  Spirit  of  Jesus  Christ  in  the  eucharist,  but  also  of 
his  flesh  which  is  distributed  to  m :  That  he  nourishes 
us  there  with  the  proper  substance  of  his  body  and 
blood  :  That  it  is  net  to  be  doubted  but  we  receive  his 
very  body  :  And  that  this  communion  of  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ  is  given  under  the  symbols  of  bread  and 
wine  to  all  that  celebrate  his  Supper,  according  to  its 
lawful  institution  5  so  that  we  truly  receive  what  is  sig- 
nified by  the  symbols,  that  the  body  which  is  received  is 
not  a  symbolical  body,  as  it  was  not  a  symbolical  spirit, 
^vhich  appeared  in  the  baptism  of  our  Lord;  but  die  Holy 
Spirit  itself  was  really  and  substantially  under  the  symbol, 
or  outward  form  of  a  dove :  That  Jesus  Christ  is  united 
to  us  in  this  sacrament,  not  by  fancy  and  imagination,  nor 
by  thought,  or  a  bare  apprehension  of .  the  mind,  but 
really  and  verily  by  a  true  and  substantial  union :  That 
the  toianner  of  our  receiving  the  body  of  Christ,  is  very 
difierent  from  the  other  manner  of  receiving  him  by 
faith :  That  this  mystery  is  incomprehensible,  and  con- 
tains a  miracle,  which  exceeds  the  limits  and  capacity 
of  the  mind  of  man,  and  is  the  work  of  God,  much 
above  the  course  of  nature :  That  there  is  a  divine  and 
supernatural  change  in  it,  which  surpasses  our  sensible 
knowledge :  That  the  flesh  and  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  ate 
truly  given  to  the  unworthy,  as  well  as  to  the  faithful 
and  elect ;  though  they  are  not  received  with  benefit, 
unless  by  the  faithful  only/  These  sort  of  expressions, 
and  several  others,  which  are  in  Calvin's  institutions,  and 
his  other  writings,  might  make  us  believe,  that  he  did 
not  deny  the  real  and  substantial  presence  of  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ  in  the  eucharist :  Yet,  in  other  places,  he 
clearly  rejects  not  only  transubstantiation,  but  also  his 
real  presence ;  by  asserting,  that  the  body  of  Jesus  Christ 
is  really  and  substantially  present  only  in  heaven  5  and 
that  it  is  united  to  us  only  by  faith,  after  a  spiritual  man- 
ner, by  the  incomprehensible  working  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
which  joins  things  together  that  are  separated  by  distance 
of  place.  These  wovds,  this  is  my  hodp  ought  to  be  un- 
derstood after  a  figurative  manner,  according  to  his  notion ; 
and  the  sign  is  there  put  for  the  thing  signified,  as  when 
it  is  said,  <  The  rock  is  Christ  *,  the  Lamb  is  the  passover; 
<  and  circumcision  is  the  covenant.'  The  body  and  blood 
of  Jesus  Christ  are  united  to  us  only  by  virtue  and  efficacy ; 
and  his  flesh,  remaining  in  heaven,  infuses  life  into  us 

from 
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from  his  sobstunce  t  Lastly^  though  the  substance  of  the 
hodf  and  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  are  communicated  to  us 
by  the  sacrament  of  the  eucharist,  they  are  not  really  and 
»bscanrialiy  present  there:  And  though  the  body  and 
klood  c^  Christ  are  there  presented,  and  offered  to  all 
Christians,  they  are  not  really  received,  except  by  the 
tnily  faithful,  and  not  by  the  unworthy. 

Calvin  dtfiered  not  much  from  Luther  in  other  points 
of  doctrine.  He  held  the  same  principles  as  to  imputed 
T^hteousness,  and  the  certainty  of  our  justification,  whic]i 
he  extended  to  an  assurance  of  eternal  salvation.  He  also 
added  an  impossibility  of  falling  finally  from  grace ;  and 
he  asserted  the  salvation  of  the  children  of  believers,  who 
die  before  they  have  been  baptized.  He  likewise  con- 
demned, with  more  severity  than  the  Lutherans,  the  in- 
vocation of  saints  ^  the  worship  and  use  of  images ;  vows ; 
celibacy  of  priests ;  fasting ;  holy-days ;  sacrifice  of  the 
mass  ;  adoration  of  the  eucharist ;  indulgences  \  the  sa- 
craments, except  the  eucharist  and  baptism  ;  and,  in  ge- 
neral, all  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  church,  which 
the  Lutherans  had  not  entirely  abolished. 

The  manner  in  which  Emanuel  Maignan,  one  of  the 
greatest  philosophers  of  the  seventeenth  century,  explained 
the  retaining  of  accidents,  witliout  a  subject,  in  the  mya* 
tery  of  the  eucharist,  is  more  ingenious  than  that  of  Des 
Cartes.  He  was  a  divine  of  the  order  of  the  Minims, 
and  says,  <  there  is  nothing  so  easy,  as  to  explain  the 

<  manner  how  the  accidents  of  bread  and  wine  subsist 
*  without  the  bread  and  wine ;  for  we  need  only  say,g^at 

<  the  bread  and  wine  being  taken  away,  GOD  contmues 

<  still  to  make  the  same  impressions  upon  our  senses,  as 

<  they  did,  before  tlu^y  were  changed.'  Rohault,  who  was 
a  Cartesian,  blames  this  hypothesis  ;  because  it  admits  two 
miracles,  where  only  one  is  wanting.     ^  Though  .  it  be 

true,  (says  he,)  that  OOD  can  produce  in  our  senses 
the  impressions  of  bread  and  wine,  after  they  have  been 
changed  by  transubstantiation  j  yet  there  is  no  necessity, 
after  this,  to  have  recourse  to  a  new  miracle  :  Because 
it  follows,  from  the  very  essence  of  the  mystery,  which 
is,  that  the  bread  is  really  changed  into  the  body  of  Jesus 
Christ,  that  we  must  continue  to  perceive  all  the  same 
appearances  as  we  perceived  before ;   that  is,   the  ac- 
cidents of  bread  and  wine  must  subsist.'    This  Cartesian 
pretends,  that  the  body  of  Jesus  Christ  takes  up  the  place 
of  the  bread  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  same  spaces  ex- 
actly, which  served  for  a  place  for  the  bread,  are  those 
Vol.  IL  *  B  wherein 
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wherein  the  body  of  Jesus  Christ  is  disposed^  leaving  iO- 
the  matter,  which  filled  the  pores  of  the  bread,  the  same 
spaces  it  filled  before.  From  whence  it  follows,  that  the 
parts  of  the  body  of  Jesus  Christ  assume  the  figure,  situa<« 
tion,  and  in  general  all  the  other  modes  of  bread,  and 
consequently  they  are  bread :  For,  according  to  him,  the 
essence  of  bread,  or  the  foim,  which  distinguishes  it  fron^ 
all  other  bodies,  is  nothing  but  a  pairticular  concurrence 
of  modifications ;  therefore,  wherever  thi»  concurrence  is, 
iSiere  must  be  bread ;  and  so,  it  being  found  in  the  body 
of  Jesus  Christ,  at  the  sacrament  of  the  eucharist,  this 
body  is  nothing  else  but  bread  :  From  whence  it  follows^ 
that  this  great  mystery  consists  in  destroying  a  bit  of  bread, 
and  replacing  ancfther  bit  of  bread  in  the  room  of  that 
which  was  annihilated.  But  this  hypothesis  includes  such 
absurdities,  as  are  inconsistent  even  with  Popery,  and  the* 
doctrine  of  transubstantiation. 

Calvin  introduced  the  Lutheran  expressions  regard- 
ing the  eucharist,  as  mentioned  in  Bucer^s  life,  which 
seem  to  admit  of  a  corporal  presence.  Jttdocus  Har- 
chius,  a  physician  of  Mons,.  wanted  to  find  a  middle  way 
in  the  doctrine  of  the  eucharist  between  die  Raman  ca- 
thdlics  and  thie  Protestants,  to  compose  their  difierences"; 
but  he  was  bughed  at  by  both.  John  Ponet,  bishop  of 
Winchester,  who  retired  to  Strasburg  in  the  reign  of  Q. 
Mary,  composed  a  book  with  this  title,  <  DialUcticon  viri 
^  boni  et  literati  de  veritate,  natura,  atque  substantia  corporis 
«  et  sanguinis  Christ  in  Eucharistia  ;*  wherein  he  endeavour- 
ed ^  reconcile  the  controversies  about  the  eucharist,  and 
particularly  those  of  the  Lutherans  and  Zuinglians.  He 
was  zealously  attached  to  the  Reformation ;  but  he  rightly 
judged  what  would  be  the  fate  of  his  book ;  <  that  neither 

*  of  the  contending  parties  would  approve  of   it ;    and 

*  that,  ivhile  he  endeavoured  to  reconcile  persons  who  were 
^  at  war  with  one  another,  he  should  expose  himself  to 
<  the  indignation  of  both  sides :'  And  he  compared  him- 
self to  a  man  who  receives  a  wound  with  a  sword  in  striv-* 
ing  to  part  people  that  are  fighting.  This  book  con- 
cerned the  reality,  nature,,  and  substance  of  the  body  and' 
blood  of  Christ  in  the  eucharist ;  which  this  famous  bishop 
published  with  no  other  design  but  to  set  the  faith  and 
doctrine  of  the  church  of  England  in  a  clear  light.  He 
first  shews,  that  the  eucharist  is  not  barely  the  figure  of 
eur  Lord's  body  \  but  that  it  also  comprehends  the  re-^ 
ality,  nature,  and  substance  of  it :  For  which  reason  these 
words,  nature  and  substance^  are  not  to  be  rejected,  sincot 

the 
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€&e  fathers,  in  discoursing  of  this  sacrament,  made  use  of 
them.  Secondly,  he  enquires,  whether  these  words,  re- 
tdftyj  nature^  and  substance^  were  understood  by  the  fathers 
in  this  mystery,  according  to  their  general  signification, 
or  in  a  sense  that  was  peculiar  and  better  adapted  to  the 
sacraments  ?  For  that  we  should  not  only  observe  what 
words  th^  fathers  niade  use  of,  but  likewise  what  mean- 
ing they  put  upon  them.  And  that  though  he  was  ready 
with  the  fathers,  to  acknowledge  a  difference  between  the 
body  of  Christ,  which  had  the  natural  form  of  a  human 
body,  and  his  mystical  body  in  the  sacrament;  yet  he 
inclined  to  think  that  this  difference  should  be  applied  to 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  present  and  exhibited,  rather 
than  to  the  thing  itself,  the  true  body  of  Christ :  It  being 
most  certain,  that  the  body  which  believers  receive  in  the 
sacrament,  is  the  same  which.  Christ  offered  up  by  his 
death  for  their  salvation.  Lastly,  he  maintains,  that  it 
must  be  understood  in  a  spiritual  sense,  according  to  the 
general  and  unanimous  exposition  of  the  ancient  fathers  ; 
and  that  every  carnal  thought  or  imagination  should  be 
excluded^  Ponet  laid  great  stress  upon  the  authority  of 
the  fathers,  who  speak  in  strong  terms  of  the  presence  of 
our  Lotd's  body  in  the  symbols  of  the  eucharist ;  and  he 
entirely  rejected  the  opinion  that  was  ascribed  to  the 
Lutherans.  However,  he  condemned  those  who  admit  of 
the  oral  manducation  of  the  body  of  Jesus  Christ :  And 
-was  willing  to  allow  of  the  word  transubstantiatiotii  prb- 
vided  it  was  understood  in  a  certain  sense,  and  not  to  irT- 
elude  oral  manducation.  He  had  no  reason  to  think  that 
the  Romanists  would  be  satisfied  with  his  allowing  of  a 
term  which  he  modified  in  that  manner.  Biit  as  for  those 
who  desired  to  have  a  tniraele  granted  in  the  eucharist,  he 
might  fancy  his  hypothesis  would  satisfy  them,  if  they 
only  asked  a  great  miracle  in  general  \  for  what  he  teaches 
on  this  head  is  one  of  the  tnost  incomprehensible  things 
that  can  be  imagined.  He  admits  a  real  and  substantial 
presence  of  the  body  of  Jesus  Christ  %  but  which  is  no 
more  than  sacraihental  at  the  same  time :  And  he  affirms, 
that,  by  virtue  of  this  presence,  the  bread  in  the  eucharist 
may  purify  our  souls,  and  unite  us  into  one  body  with  our 
Redeemer. 

The  catechism  of  the  reformed  churches,  composed  by 
Calvin,  does  not  difier  much  from  the  opinion  of  this 
bishop  of  Winchester ;  as  may  be  seen  in  these  words  t 
<<  Thus  I  doubt  not  but  Jesus  Christ,  as  he  was  signified 
^  and  promised,  will  make  us  partakers  of  his  own  sub- 

2  « stance^ 
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**  stance,  that  we  may  be  united  to  him  in  oiie  lift. 
<<  Min,  But  how  can  that  be^  since  the  body  of  Je$u$ 
<<  Christ  is  in  heaven,  and  we  are  in  tliis  earthly  pilgri- 
<«  mage  ?  &ch.  It  is  by  the  incomprehensible  power  of  his 
<<  Spirit,  which  unites  things  that  are  distant  in  place 
"  from  one  another,** 

Ponet's  diallectlcon  was  afterwards  joined  to  the  treatise 
<  De  copore  et  sanguine  Domini^  wrote  by  Bertram,  who 
also  endeavoured  to  reconcile  the  controversies  about  the 
eucharist,  and  whose  notions  are  very  particular  concern^ 
ing  this  important  article. 

Calvin  was  intimidated  at  nothing,  and  settled  the  peace 
of  Geneva.  It  would  be  difficult  to  believe,  that  in  the 
midst  of  violent  agitations  at  home,  he  could  shew  so 
much  care  as  he  did,  of  the  churches  abroad,  in  France, 
England,  Germany,  and  Poland ;  and  write  so  many  books 
and  letters.  But  there  are  incontestible  proofs  of  it ;  for 
he  lived  in  continual  action,  and  almost  constantly  with 
his  pen  in  his  hand,  even  when  sickness  confined  him  to 
his  bed  ;  arising  from  his  zeal  for  the  general  good  of  the 
churches.  He  was  a  man  on  whom  God  had  conferred 
extraordinary  talents,  a  great  deal  of  wit,  an  exquisite 
judgment,  a  faithful  memory,  an  able,  indefatigable,  and 
elegant  pen ;  an  extensive  knowledge,  and  a  great  seal  for 
the  truth.  But  he  could  not  escape  slander  abroad,  not 
opposition  at  home. 

He  was  full  thirty  years  old  when  he  married  idolette  de 
Bure,  the  widow  of  John  Stordeur,  a  native  of  Liege,  and 
an  Anabaptist,  whom  he  bad  converted.  He  married  her 
at  Strasburg,  in  i  540,  by  the  advice  of  his  friend  Martin 
Bucer.  She  had  children  by  her  former  husband,  and  also 
brought  Calvin  a  son,  who  died  before  his  father.  She 
died  in  the  beginning  of  1549,  to  the  great  grief  of  Calvin, 
who  continued  a  widower  all  the  rest  of  his  life. 

As  the  Reformers  married  to  prove  their  conversion 
from  the  Papists,  the  latter  reproached  them,  as  if  they 
warred  against  Rome  for  the  same  reasons  the  Grecians 
warred  against  Troy.  "  Our  adversaries  (says  Calvin)  pre- 
«*  tend  we  wage  a  sort  of  Trojan  war  for  a  woman.  To 
"  say  nothing  of  others  at  present;  they  must  allow  my- 
"  self  at  least  to  be  free  from  thisjcharge:  Since  I  am 
«<  more  particularly  able,  in  my  own  case,  to  refute  thi« 
«  scurrilous  reflection.  For  notwithstanding  I  was  at 
"  liberty  to  have  married  under  the  tyranny  of  the  pope, 
"  I  voluntarily  led  a  single  life  for  many  years." 

The 
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The  Romanists  cast  many  reflections  on  Calvin  for 
changing  his  name  from  Cauvin,  which  was  the  name  of 
his  family  :  But  a  Protestant  divine,  who  was  minister  of 
the  church  of  Paris,  in  1620,  has  vindicated  him  against 
them  all,  not  only  by  some  examples,  but  also  from  solid 
reasons.  In  reality,  says  he,  the  change  of  a  letter  in 
the  name  of  Calvin,  is  very  inconsiderable,  or  none  at  all. 
In  turning  Cauvin  into  Latin,  it  cannot  be  translated 
otherwise  than  by  Calvinus^  to  give  it  an  air  and  termi- 
nation suitable  to  the  genius  of  that  language  :  For  as  the 
Picard  word  Cauve^  and  the  French  Chauvej  is  by  all  good 
authors  expressed  in  Latin  by  Calvus  ;  so  Cauvin  in  Picard, 
and  Chauvin  in  French,  must  in  Latin  be  Calvinus.   «  Now, 

*  (says  Drelincourt,)  the  works  of  this  godly  man  being 

*  wrote  in  Latin,  and  having  made  him  universally  known 
'  by  the  name  Calvittus  ;  if  afterwards,  when  he  wrote  in 
'  French,  he  had  used  any  other  name  than  that  of  Calvin, 

*  the  work  might  have  been   ascribed  to  some  different 

*  author,  to  the  great  damage  both  of  the  public   and 

*  printers.* 

Fiorimond  de  Remond  tells  us,  that  Bucer  presented  Cal- 
viii  to  Erasmus  at  Basil,  who  having  conversed  with  Calvin, 
told  Bucer,  that  this  young*  man  would  prove  a  pernicious 
creature  to  the  church.  Others  have  adopted  this  idle 
story  from  Fiorimond  ;  particularly  Moreri,  who  is  cen- 
sured  for  it  by  Boyle.     The  whole  is  <  a  romance';  and 

*  its  author  is  a   writer  of  no  credit,  veracity,  and  con- 

*  sistency.     Fiorimond  was  a   man   who  judged  ivithout 

<  conscience^  wrote  without  learnings  and  built  houses  without 

*  money.     Of  these  three  accomplishments  the  first  and 

*  second  are  far  more  common  than  the  third.'  The 
authority  of  such  a  man  is  of  no  weight,  as  he  confounds 
and  misplaces  circumstances ;  and  cannot  see  in  his  work 
the  blunders,  absurdities,  and  impossibilities  which  staro 
full  in  his  eyes.  We  should  therefore  be  very  weak  to 
give  any  credit  to  Fiorimond  de  Remond,  when  he  brings 
neither  witnesses,  nor  any  other  sort  of  proof :  We  should 
be  very  imprudent  to  trust  him,  and  highly  deserve  to  be 
deceived,,  if  we  made  such  a  bad  use  of  our   sincerity.- 

<  I  should  not,  (says  Boyle,)  have  been  so  busy  in  exposing 
« the  falsities   of  Remond,    if  I  had  not  observed   they 

*  spread  from  book  to  book,  and  that  the  niost  celebrated 

*  authors  procure  them  a  sort  of  perpetuity  by  adopting 
•them.     1  have   met  with   them   in  the  last  volume  of 

*  father  Alexander's  Ecclesiastical  History.*  However,  all 
things   rightly  considered,   this  judgment  of  the   great 

^  Erasmus 
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Erasmus  must  be  very  much  to  the  glory  of  Calvin^  ac- 
cording to  the  Protestant  hypothesis  :  For  it  proves,  that 
he  acknowledged  the  eminent  qualities  of  this  young  man, 
if  he  said,  Video  magnam  pesttm  oriri  in  ec^lesia  contra  ecck'- 
siam^  which  are  ^e  words  of  Florimpnd.  One  cannot 
help  admiring  the  decent  manner  in  which  the  illustrious 
Thuanus  hath  spoken  of  Calvin,  who  says,  *  he  was  called 

<  the  great  divine/ 

Calyin  established  the  Presbyterian  government  in  the 
church  of  Geneva,  and  ^Iders  were  accordingly  s^ppointed. 
The  catechism,  which  he  wrote  in  French  and  Latin,  wag 
an  admirable  piece,  and  found  such  approbation  and  en- 
tertainment in  foreign  places,  that  it  was  translated  into 
High  Putch,  Low  Dutch,  English,  and  Scotch :  Immanuel 
Tremellius  translated  it  into  Hebrew,  as  Henry  Stephens 
did  into  Qreek,  Calvin  modestly  shewed  ^hat  his  doctrine 
l^ad  the  approbation  of  the  ^os^t  learned  men  of  that  age  \ 
as  Zuinglius,  Oe^olampadius,  Bucer,  Mdancthon,  ^apito, 
]^yconius,  and  Zuichius  \  which  he  proved  out  of  their 
writings. 

He  made  much  use  of  Farel  and  Viret  5  yet  he  contribut- 
ed much  more  to  them.  It  was  pleasing  to  good  men,  to 
behold  three  such  persons,  so  famous  in  the  church,  co- 
operating in  the  worif  of  the  Lord,  and  excelling  in  several 
gifts  of  the  Spirit.  Earel  ep^celled  in  a  certain  greatness 
of  mind,  whose  thqndering  sermons  could  not  be  heard 
without  trembling  -,  and  whose  ardent  prayers  woul4  ele- 
vate the  soul.  Viret  so  much  ^excelled  in  sweet  eloquence,^ 
that  he  chained  h^  hearers  to  his  lips.  Calyin  fitted  the 
mind  with  grave  and  sententious  discourses.  So  that 
Beza  says,  <  I  often  tfy)Ught,  thj^t  the  ^ifts  of  these  three 

<  men,  meeting  in  one,  would  mak^  a  complete  pastor.' 
The  ordinary  lal?ours  of  ^alvin   were  these.     Every. 

other  Sabbath  he  preached  twice.  Monday,  Tuesday,  and 
Wednesday,  he  read  his  divinity  lecturer.  Thursday  he 
assisted  in  the  consistory  for  the  exercise  of  ecclesiastical 
discipline.  On  Friday  he  read  ^  lecture  in  exposition  of 
some  diflicult  places  in  scripture:  Besides  his  public 
writings,  and  private  n^goqiatioris.  God  so  blessed  his' 
ministry,  that  he  was  applied  and  resprted  to  from  all  parts 
pf  the  Christian  world }  some  to  consult  his  advice  in 
matters  of  religion,  and  others  to  hear  him  preach.  This 
filled  the  city  of  Geneva  with  a  great  concourse  of  people ; 
Slnd,  besides  the  established  church,  there  were  also^ 
thyrchcs  for  the  English,  Spaniards,  and  Italians- 
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In  1349,  CalYin  confuted  the  Sorbcmnists  in  those  ar- 
ticles of  religion  which  thev  would  have  imposed  upon 
mankind.  The  next  year  he  was  attacked  by  Albert 
Pyghius,  whom  he  refuted  in  his  answer  about  free^wili^ 
whom  he  dedicated  to  Philip  Melancthon,  who  testified  his 
segard  for  that  work  in  Us  epistles.  Pyghius  was  a  Dutch 
divine  :  He  was  remarkable  for  his  extreme  ugliness  and 
dissonant  voice  :  But  he  was  reputed  the  greatest  sophister 
of  the  time.  The  pope  rewarded  him  with  the  provost- 
ship  of  St  John  at  Utrecht,  for  defending  his  bull  to  the 
general  council  in  153i ;  and  he  expected  to  be  promoted 
to  the  dignity  x)f  a  cardinal,  if  he  opposed  and  refuted 
che  doctrine  of  Calvin.  The  cardinals  Sadolet  and  Cer- 
^inus  were  his  patrons.  The  former  assured  him,  that 
he  would  recommend  him  to  the  pope  and  cardinals.  The 
latter  wrote  to  him,  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  October, 
J542,  in  these  words  :  <  As  to  your  debts,  were  it  in  my 
^  powei^  to  pay  them,  you  should  be  in  no  distress :  And 

*  though  his  noliness,  at  present,  is  put  to  vast  charges 
^  on   many  accounts,  I  will  not  fail  to  represent   your 

*  service^  and  wants,  and  to  assist  you  «s  much  as  I  can.' 
^ome  say,  that  the  reading  of  Calvin's  work;s  made 

Pyghius  heterodox  with  respect  to  the  merit  of  good  wocks, 
and  the  justification  of  sinners.  Others  affirm,  that  Pyg- 
ihius  examined  the  works  of  Calvin  with  iso  great  a  desire 
of  refuting  them,  that  he  run  into  another  extreme,  and 
followed  the  steps  of  the  Pelagians.  Cardinal  Bona  fid- 
vised,  that  the  works  of  Pyghius  ^lK>uld  be  read  with 
<:aution.  And  Posseyirxus^d,  th^t  bis  doctrine,  concern- 
zing  original  sin  and  grace,  .was  contrary  to  the  writings 
of  St  Augustiu.    ^  Pyghius,  (says  Beza,)  chose  Calvin  for 

<  his  antagonist,  that,  by  gaining  a  notable  victory  over 

<  him,  he  might  get  a  cardinal's  hat  from  the  pope  :  But 

<  he  was  disappointed   in   his  expectation,  and  only  ob^ 

*  tained  th^e  reward  which  the  enemies  of  truth  deserve; 
^  that  ^s,  to  be  despised  by  learned  and  wise  men,  and  de- 

*  ceiyed  by  Satan  ^nd  himself.' 

Dr  George  Carleton,  bishop  of  Chichester,  in  1619,  pub- 
lished a  book  entitled,  • '  Conunsus  eccles.   catholica  contra 

*  tridfintinos  de  scripturis^  ecclesia^  fide  et  gratia^  faV.'  in 
which  he  says,  *  The  Papists  assert  that  Pyghius,  other- 

*  wise  a  catholic  doctor,  was  led  away  by  reading  the 
-<  works  of  Calvin :  But  Pyghius  himself  affirms,  he  had 
<*  his  doctrine  only  from  the  scriptures.     O  Calvin,  happy 

*  even*  by  the  testimony  of  thy  adversaries,  since  tliy 
^  writings  are  so  ^oofprmahle  to  the  holy  scriptures,  that 

^  « wha): 
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<  what  a  very  famous  popish  doctor  confesses  he  took  from 
^  the  scriptures,  other  Papists  imputed  to  the  reading  of 

<  thy  books  !  Certainly  had  not  the  opinion  of  scholastic 

<  divines  evidently  clashed  with  the  scriptures,  Pyghius 
^  would  never  have  forsaken  it,' 

But  a  Romish  writer,  who  imprudently  reckons  Calvin 
among  the  first  class  of  heretics,  and  Luther  among  those 
of  the  second,  says,  that  <  Luther  required  less  learning 

<  in  his  reader  than  Calvin,  whose  subtle  way  of  writing 

<  may  impose  even  upon  them  who  are  tolerably  learned, 
*  as  we  find  by  Pyghius,  who  frequently  split  upon  rocks, 

<  by  reading  his  works,  though  he  was  a  learned  man.' 
A  French  minister  also  says,  that  Pyghius  maintained  the 
doctrine  of  grace  ;  and  affirmed,  that  we  are  not  justified 
by  an  inherent  righteousness  within  us :  But  he  was  sharply 
censured  by  the  dean  of  the  university  of  Louvain,  who 
reproached  him  with  having  been  corrupted  by  reading 
Calvin's  Institution. 

Calvin  never  acknowledged  that  his  works  had  made 
Pyghius  orthodox  in  the  least :  On  the  contrary,  he  said, 
«  AH  this  not  only  savours  of  the  school  of  Pelagius, 
f<  but  is  almost  an  open  profession  of  the  Pelagian  im- 
«  piety.  He  maintains  many  things  as  those  Pelagians 
<<  did  whom  Augustin  describes  ;  and  is  much  worse  than 
««  some  of  them  were.  And  therefore  Pyghius  in  vain 
"  either  attempts  to  disjoin  himself  from  Pelagius,  with 
<*  whom  I  have  evidently  proved  he  agrees,  or  to  join 
^<  us  to  the  Manichees,  or  other  heretics,  from  whom 
<<  we  differ  no  less,  than  he  does  from  the  orthodox  sense 
5*  of  the  church/* 

Pyghius  has  also  been  stigmatized  for  a  Pelagian  by  a 
lansenist,  who  calls  him,  <  A  man  that  could  not  appre- 
«  hend  the  doctrine  of  St  Augustin,  nor  that  of  the  church  5 

<  having  but  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  the''  corruption 

<  of  nature,  and  original  sin,  which   is  the  key  of  that 
f  doctrine.     A   man  full  of  Pelagian  errors  about  that 

<  matter,  who   spoke   against  divine  predestination,  and 
<'the  doctrine  of  efficacious  and  free  grace,  with  great  in- 

*  discretion  and    ignorance.'     This   Jansenist  concludes, 
that  *  it  is  no  wonder,  if  the  whole  faculty  of  Louvain, 

<  in  the  famous  censure  of  1587,  called  Pyghius  a  favourer 

<  and  a  colleague  of  the  semi-pelagians ;  if  the  faculty 
«  of  Douay,  in  their  censure,  reckoned  him  among  tlie 

<  disciples  of  Faustus  Rejensis  ;  if  the  learned  Estius  spoke 

<  of  him   much  in  the   same  manner ;  and  if  Or  John 

*  Molanus  says,  that  the  most  learned  divines  blame  him 

<  for 
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f  for  having  departed  from  the  doctrine  of  St  Augustin, 
«  concerning  original  sin,  predesrination,  and  grace/ 

Pelagius,  a  Briton,  was  the  author  of  that  heresy  which 
bore  his  name,  and  began  in  the  fifth  century.     He  main- 
tained, Th^a  man  may  be  well  inclined  wtdiout  the  assist* 
ance  of  the  grace  of  QOD ;  and  that  grace  is  given  in 
proportion  to  our  merit :  Hat  man  may  arrive  at  such  a 
state  of  perfection,  as  to  be  no  longer  subject  to  passions 
or  sin.     That  there  is  no  original  sin  ;  and  that  children 
^ho  die  without  baptism  are  not  damned.     Manichaeus,  or 
Manes,  was  the  author  of  that  sect,  which  was  called 
after  him  in  the  fourth  century  ;  the  foundation  of  whose 
doctrine  was,  that  there  are  two  principles  of  all  things, 
the  one  good,  and  the  other  evil ;  both  of  them  eternal, 
sovereign,  immortal,  and  independant.    Those  who  are 
desirous  of  knowing  the  nature  and  propagation  of  these 
heresies,  may  consult  Dupin's  History  of  the  Church,  vol.  2. 
p.  Ill  to  118.  for  &e  Manichees ;  and  cent.  5.  chap.  2. 
for  the  Pelagians,  from  p.  176  to  181.     As  also  Fuller's 
Church  History,  cent.  5.  And  in  Bayle's  Dictionary,  vol.  4* 
p.  90.  under  the  article  Manichees  ;  and  in  vol.  5.  p.  815* 
where  he  explains, «  how  what  he  has  said  concerning  the 
^  objections  of  the  Manichees  ought  to  be  considered." 
I  shall  only  make  this  farther  observation,  that  the  trea* 
tises  which  Pyghiiis  wrote  concerning  free-will  against 
Calvin,  and  about  original  sin,  have  been  placed  among 
the  books  prohibited  by  the  Spanish  inquisition.     Pyghius 
was  so  provoked  at  a  book  which  Bucer  wrote  against  him, 
that  it  hastened  his  death,  in  drawing  up  an  answer,  which 
he  left  unfinished. 

In  1544,  Calvin  declared  his  opinion  about  the  power 
of  the  church  of  Neufchatel  in  ecclesiastical  censures. 
The  same  year  he  displeased  Sebastian  Castalio,  because  he 
disapproved  of  the  translation  which  Castalio  had  made  of 
die  New  Testament  into  French  and  Latin.  Castalio  was 
skilled  in  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew.  He  published  a 
^Greek  poem  on  the  life  of  St  John  the  baptist ;  and  a 
Latin  poem,  which  is  a  paraphrase  on  the  prophet  Jonas. 
He  acquired  the  esteem  and  friendship  of  Calvin,  during 
his  abode  at  Strasburg,  in  1540.  Calvin  procured  for 
him  the  place  of  teacher  in  the  college  of  Geneva,  which 
Castalio  exercised  till  he  was  compelled  to  leave  the  city, 
for  having  knaintained  some  particular  opinions.  Castalio 
began  his- Latin  translation  at  Geneva,  in  1542,  which  he 
finished  at  Basil  in  i  550,  and  dedicated  to  Edward  VL 
king  of  England.    The  French  translation  was  printed  at 
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Basil  in  1555,  and  was  dedicated  to  Henr^  11.  His  trans^ 
lation  of  the  scripture  is  variously  spoken  of  \  some  blame^ 
if  much,  others  speak  very  well  of  it.     The  fault  which 
was  most  generally  condemned  in  his  Latin  translation,  is 
the  affectation  of  using  classic  Latin  only,  which  made 
*  him  say  Genius  instead  of  Angelus,   Loth  instead  of  B^^ 
tismusy  and  Respuhlka  instead  of  Ecclssia*     Yossius,  and 
other  learned  persons,  censured  him  for  it  with  reason. 
He  is  accused  of  running  into  another  extreme  in  hit 
French  translation,  where  be  made  use  pf  low  and  meaxi' 
terais.     Bayle,  indeed,  wonders  at  the  impudence  of  Ga^ 
rasse,  and  says.  If  another  than  Castalio  had  made  that 
translation  of  the  scripture,  they  would  not  have  com*< 
plained  so  much  against  his  language :  Fot  he  died  of 
poverty,  if  we  believe  Scaliger ;  and  his  misfortune  has 
given  him  no  author  to  pity  him  but  Montaign,  who  k- 
remarkable  for  the  solidity  of  his  reflection  on  this  curious. 
and  melancholy  fact,  which  is  worthy  to  be  consulted, 
and  may  be  found  in  his  elegant  essays,  book  I.  chap. 34,. 
p«  35S.     But  we   faav>c  it  from  a  great  authority,  that 
many  pctsoas  judged,  that  Castalio  applied  his  impure 
h^ands  to  the  translation  of  the  scriptures  with  an  insolent 
temerity.     And  Beza  says,  that  the  jargon  of  Poictou,  the 
grossest  of  all  the  jargons  of  France,  may^ppear  less  har- 
barous  than  the  epistle  of  ipastalio.     We  are  told,  that 
Castalio  aspired  to  the  ministry,  and  had  sometimes  preach- 
ed :  But  he  was  no  minister  at  Geneva.    He  was  so  vexed, 
that  he  could  not  make  Calvin  approve  of  the  impertinences- 
of  his  French  translations  of  the  New  Testament,  that  he 
begun  to  spread  some  errors  ;  and  to  maintain,  that  tha 
Song  df  Soxigs  was  an  obscene  piece,  which  ought  to  be 
left  out  of  the  canon  of  the  script-ures.     He  inveighed 
against  the  ministers  who  opposed  his  intention  ;  for  which 
he  was  cited  before  the  senate,  where  he  was  heard  on  |Jie 
first  of  June,  when  he  was  declared  convicted  of  calumny, 
and  was  ordered  to  leave  the  town*     Beza  farther  says,  to 
the  Getievese,  that  <  Satan  endeavoured  to  shake  dbem  and 

<  their  faith,  by  the  means  of  Sebastian  CastaUo,  a  man  of 

<  pretended  piety.     The  blow,  though  seemingly  light, 

<  was  a  dangerous  one :  However,  your  city  was  purged 
^  from  tke  latent  poison   in  the  year  forty-five,  by  ex- 

<  pelling  the  v^n  himseif/  This  recital  4seems  over^ 
strained,  when  compared  with  an  attestation,  that  Cal- 
vin gave  to  Castalio ;  which  imports,  that  he  laid  down 
his  office  voluntarily.  Doctor  Spon  does  not  say  that  he 
iva5  expelled  the  city;    but  only  that  he  was  deposed, 
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(^stalio  told  Calvin  as  follows  :  In  your  testimonial^  you^ 
testify,  that  the  only  reason  of  my  leaving  you  was,  my 
different  notion  of  the  Song  of  Songs ;  and  your  inter- 
pretation of  the  article  of  faith^  concerning  the  descent; 
pf  Christ  into  hell.  Your  words  are  these ;  "  We  briefly 
<<  attest  this,  that  such  was  our  opinion  of  hini,  that,  by. 
^  common  consent,  he  was  designed  for  the  pastoral  of-. 
<<  fice  :  And  ^Ifi^t  no  one  may  suspect  there  was  any  other 
*^  cause  of  Sebastian  C^stalio's  leaving  us,  we  certify  this 
<<  wherever  he  comes ;  He  voluntarily  resigned  his  place 
^<  of  teacher  in  the  school :  He  behaved  himself  so  in  it,^. 
<<  that  we  judged  him  worthy  of  this  sacred  charge.  Nor 
<<  wais  it  any  blemish  in  his  life,  or  any  impious  tenet, 
<^  but  the  reason  above  mentioned  alope,  wh;ch  prevented 
**  his  admission.'' 

Castalio  retired  to  Basil,  where  he  .obtained  the  pro-i 
fessorship  of  the  Greek  tongue,  ^nd  died  there  in  1^63^ 
This  man  was  a  great  instance  of  learning  and  poverty; 
But  if  he  had  kept  within  the  bounds  of  his  profession, 
^e  would  h^ve  done  greater  services  than  he  did  to  the 
commonwealth  pf  learning  ;  and  would  have  secured  him- 
self from  many  vexations ;  instead  of  which,  he  set  up 
for  a  mystic,  and  a  devpt^e,  and  concerned  himself  with 
the  nice  and  obscure  questions  of  divinity. 

A  diet  was  held  at  Spires  in  1 544*.    Upon  this  occasion, 
Calvin  published  his  book  «  Of  the  necessity  of  reforming 
<<  the  church ;''  whidi  was  more  solid  and  nervous  than 
^ny  other  book,  that  had  appeared  on  that  subject  among, 
his  cotemporaries.    He  answered  the  insolent  letters  which 
the  pope  Mnrote  to  the  emperor,  on  his  promising  the  Pro- 
testants to  hold  a  general  council ;  which  the  pope  said 
was  thrusting  his  sickle  into  another  man's  harvest.     And 
he  also  wrote  two  boolt§,  wherein  he  confuted  the  Ana- 
baptists and  Libertines,  who  had  revived  tlie  monstrous 
heresies  qf  former  ages.    The  libertines  were  a  sect  of 
heretics  who  sprung  up  in  Holland  in  1525,  whose  headai 
were  Quintin  and  Copin«    They  maintained,  that  what- 
ever was  done  by  men,  was  donfe  by  the  Spirit  of  GOD  i 
and  thence  concluded  there  was  no  sin,  but  to  those  who, 
thought  it  so.     They  also  asserted,  tha^  to  live  without 
any  doubt  or  scruple,  was  to  return  to  the  state  of  in- 
nocency.    They  allowed  their  followers  to  call  themselves 
Catholics,  or  Protestants,  according  to  tlie  company  they 
fell  in.      They  pretended,   that  the  soul  died  with  thcs 
|ody  5  that  heaven  was  a  dream,  hell  a  phantom,  and  rc-i 
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ligion  a  mere  trick  of  state  ;  with  many  other  monstrous 
opinions. 

The  queen  of  Navarre  Was  offended  with  Calvin's  book 
against  the  Libertines,  because  he  had  censured  Quintin 
and  Pocques,  whom  she  admitted  into  her  house.  They 
were  two  desperate  Libertines,  whose  errors  and  blas- 
phemies were  confuted  by  Calvin.  Quintin  had  embraced 
the  reformed  religion  :  But  he  fell  off,  aiid  ^a$  made  pro- 
fessor of  the  canon  law  at  Paris  in  1556.  He  afterward* 
demanded,  that  the  protestants  should  be  proceeded  against 
with  the  utmost  severity :  But  though  that  bloody  spirit 
had  so  long  prevailed,  it  was  thought  strange  that  a  clergy- 
man should  take  upon  himself  to  solicit  such  a  thing. 
His  speech,  upon  delivering  the  memorial  of  the  clergy, 
to  the  king,  proved,  that  the  most  humble  and  devout  orators 
of  the  clergy  were  for  shedding  blood,  if  it  was  necessary; 
since  they  reminded  his  majesty  of  the  order  and  threaten- 
ings  of  Moses.  Besides,  Quintin  said,  that  die  king  being 
armed  widi  the  sword,  ought  to  oppose  the  heretics  :  That 
GOD  had  put  the  sword  into  his  bands  to  protect  the 
good,  and  punish  the  wicked :  And  that  none  can  deny 
Aat  a  heretic  is  Capitally  wicked,  and  consequently  ought 
to  be  punished  capitally,  and  be  subject  to  the  sword  of 
the  magistrate. 

«  Most  of  the  grandees  of  France  began,  (says  Beza,) 
at  this  time,  to  suit  themselves  to  the  humour  of  the 
king ;  and,  by  degrees,  grew  such  strangers  to  the  study 
of  the  scriptures,  that  at  last  they  became  worse  than  all 
others.  Nay,  even  the  queen  of  Navarre  began  to 
behave  herself  in  a  quite  different  manner,  falling  into 
idolatry  like  the  rest ;  not  that  she  approved  such  su- 
perstitions in  her  heart,  but  because  RufB,  and  others 
Kke  him,  persuaded  her  they  were  indifferent  things/ 
But  Beza  also  says,  <  that  the  queen  of  Navarre  was  dis- 
pleased at  Calvin's  book  against  the  Libertines,  because 
she  was  so  incredibly  fascinated  with  Quintin  and  Poc- 
ques, that,  though  she  did  not  profess  their  opinions, 
yet  she  took  them  to  be  good  men ;  and  therefore,  in 
some  measure,  thought  herself  wounded  through  their 
sides.'  Her  charity  induced  her  to  protect  them  ;  and 
s  it  not  much  to  be  wondered  at,  if  she  was  provoked 
against  Calvin,  who  with  that  cutting  stile,  peculiar  to 
him,  had  severely  handled  the  persons  whom  she  had  pro- 
tected and  maintained.  She  complained  to  him  of  it ; 
which  made  an  impression  on  him,  as  she  was  still  ac- 
knowledged the  protectress  of  the  reformed.    For  a  prin- 
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cessi  pr  any  other  wpiqan)  to  do  good  to  those  whom  she 
takes  to  be  the  household  of  faith,  is  no  extraordinary 
thing)  as  it  is  the  commoa  effect  of  a  moderate  piety* 
But  for  a  queen  to  grant  her  protection  to  people  perse- 
cuted for  opinions  lirhich  she  believes  to  be  false  ^  to  open 
a  saixctuary  to  themi  to  furnish  them  .M^ith  a  subsiscencej 
liberally  to  relieve  the  troubles  and  inconveniences  of 
their  exile,  is  an  heroical  magnanimity  which  has  hardly 
any  precedent. 

Calvin,  on  the  twentieth  of  April,  1545,  wrote  a  re- 
spectful letter  to  this  queen,  to  justify  his  conduct}  wherein 
he  says,  "  ifnmediately  on  the  receipt  of  your  letters,  I 
«  dispatched  this  answer,  that  I  might  give  you  full  satis- 
«  faction  on  this  account,  lest. you  should  abate  any  thing 
<<  of  that  zeal,  of  which  hitherto  you  have  made  profession^ 
«  and  expressed  in  reality."  Beza  speaks  favourably  of 
this  queen  in  his  Icones :  And  Brantome  says,  she  wa9 
suspected  of  Lutherauism^  which  was  then  the  name  in 
France  of  what  has  been  since  called  Calvinism. 

Calvin  so  far  prevailed,  that  the  Libertines  were  checked 
in  France,  and  confined  themselves  to  Holland. 

The  year  \5^5  was  rendered  infamous  by  that  cruel  an4 
abominable  edict  which  the  parliament  of  Aquitain  issued 
against  the  poor  Waldenses,  whereby  the  most  unparalleled 
barbarities  were  exercised  upon  these  unhappy  people, 
without  any  distinction  of  age  or  sex,  even  to  the  very  burn- 
ing of  their  towns.  The  Waldenses,  or  Vaudois,  were 
a  sect  established  by  Peter  Vaud,  or  Valdo,  a  rich  merchant 
of  Lypns  in  France,  in  1 160,  who  fouad  out  several  errors 
in  the  church  of  Rome,  and  began  a  reformation*  The 
clergy  excommunicated  him,  and  persecuted  some  of  his 
disciples,  which  occasioned  them  to  quit  Lyons,  and  fly 
into  the  vallies  of  Piedmont,  which  have  been  ever  since 
inhabited  by  their  descendants,  who  have  adhered  to  their 
doctrine. 

Calvin  was  greatly  afflicted  for  the  sufferings  of  the 
Waldenses,  tp  whom  be  had  wrote  consolatory  letters  a 
short  time  before)  and  sent  them  faithful  pastors  for  in* 
structing  them  in  the  gospel  precepts.  He  wrote  to  the 
reformed  in  France,  to  convince  them  they  acted  in  a  per- 
nicious manner,  who  pretended  it  was  no  sin  to  be  present 
at  the  popish  services,  if  they  kept  the  true  religion  in 
their  hearts.  He  told  them,  it  was  an  error  condemned 
by  the  ancient  fathers  :  And,  because  some  of  them  might 
think  him  too  rigid,  he  adjoined  to  his  own  the  opinions 
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6f  Melancthonj  iBucer,  and  Martyr  j  whereby  the  name  ot 
these  Nicodemites  became  obnoxious ;  for  so  they  wer^ 
called,  who  cloaked  their  errors  with  his  example. 

When  the  emperor  held  the  diet  at  Ratisbon,  in  1541j 
the  necessity  of  his  affairs  Compelled  him  to  grant  the 
Protestants  the  interim  ;  that  is^  a  set  form  of  faith^ 
which  might  be  agreeable  to  both  parties,  till  a  general 
council  should  regulate  the  points  wherein  the  Protestants 
had  abandoned  the  sentiments  of  the  Roman  church.  The 
eriiperor  wanted  to  invade  the  Turkish  donliilions  in  A- 
frica  :  But  he  lo&t  half  of  his  army  in^hat  fatal  expedition, 
and  returned  to  Germany,  whete  he  renewed  his  severities 
against  the  Protestants.  Calvin  assisted  Melaricthon  in 
Writing  against  the  intet^im ;  while  the  emperor  and  the? 
king  of  England  were  engaged  in  a  war  against  France, 
which  ended  iii  1546,  and  was  soon  followed  by  the  death 
of  Henry  VIII.  and  Francis  L 

The  thy  of  Geneva  had  been  infested  with  the  plague, 
and  very  unhappy  divisions  began  there  in  1 54^6,  Calvini 
from  the  pulpit,  exclaimed-  against  the  wickedness  of  die 

S)eople,  who  revived  the  controversy  about  their  privi* 
eges,  and  would  not  suffer  their  pastoi*s  to  dispose  of  the 
ecclesiastical  goods  taken  from  ,the  Pontificians,  as  they 
ought  to  be.  The  young  people  would  not  suffer  them-* 
selves  to  be  deprived  of  their  sports, taverns, and  otherplaces 
of  debauchery.  The  ministers  insisted  earnestly  upon  it, 
both  in  the  council  and  church,  threatening  the  contuma- 
cious with  excommunication.  One  of  the  council  accused 
Galvin,  that  he  had  taught  false  doctrine  for  the  space  of 
seven  years :  But  the  council  committed  him  to  prison, 
without  the  solicitation  of  Calvin,  and  enjoined  him  to  per-* 
jform  penance  by  carrying  a  torch  in  his  hand  through  the 
city 

Viret's  servant  received  a  lettet  from  Calvin  :  But,  in- 
stead of  carrying  it  to  his  master,  as  he  was  directed,  he- 
delivered  it  to  the  Syndics,  who  broke  it  open,  and  were 
not  a  little  displeased  at  some  passages  in  it,  especially 
where  he  told  Viret,  <*  that  the  people  of  Geneva  would 
*<  govern  Without  GOD ;  and  that  he  had  to  do  with 
•*  hypocrites."  Galvin  was  sent  for  to  answer  this  before 
them  ;  wheg  he  justified  his  complaint  by  the  instance  of 
jJeveral  debauched  persons,  who  were  suffered  to  scoff  at 
the  word  of  GOD,  and  to  slight  their  instructions. 
Calvin  left  the  city,  at  the  same  time  that  Farel  departed 
from  Neufchatel  to  go  to  Zurick,  to  be  professor  at  a  synod 
composed  of  divines  from  Switzerland  and  the  Grissons. 

At 
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At  his  rehirn,  he  set  forth  his  commentaries  on  the  epistle 
of  St  Paul  to  Titus,  which  he  dedicated  to  Farel  and 
Viret,  in  consideration  of  the  strict  friendship  and  unity 
between  them. 

Calvin  remarked  of  Luther,  that  he  often  prayed  he 
might  not  see  the  vials  of  wrath  poured  upon  Germany  ^ 
which  immediately  after  his  death  came  iq>on  those  places 
in  a  storm,  and  with  the  swiftness  and  execution  of  a 
whirlwind.  Luther  died  in  1546 :  and  all  Germany  was 
in  arm»y  in  1547,  <m  account  of  religion  ^  which  gave 
great  trouble  to  Calvin,  who  was  glad  that  Bucer,  Martyr, 
and  some  tfthtr  of  his  friends,  were  sheltered  from  the 
storm  in  England,  where  they  were  invited  by  archbishop 
Cranmer.  The  Calviiusts  said,,  that  Bucer  favoured  episco- 
pacy :  But  Calvin  entertained  a  good  opinion  of  him,  and 
wrote  to  him  in  a  very  friendly  manner,  while  he  was 
assisting  the  Reformers  in  England.  Calvin  advised  Bucer 
how  to  conduct  himself  before  king  Edward  VL  He 
corresponded  with  the  duke  of  Somerset ;  and  gave  him  hi» 
opinion  how  the  Reformation  should  be  carried  on.  In 
one  of  his  letters  to  the  lord  protector,  he  expressed  bi.s 
dislike  of  praying  for  the  dead ;  <  which  was  one  of  those 
^  things  he  termed  tolerabiles  tneptias^  Englished  by  some^ 

<  tolerable  fooleries  ;  more  nuldly  by   others,   tolerable  un^ 

•  fitnessesl  The  protector  seemed  to  threaten  to  abolish 
episcopal  authority  itself,  both  out  of  chdrch  and  state  :• 
But  this  was. an  impracticable  scheme,  and  archbishop 
Cranmer  soon  convinced  him  of  lus  errors.  The  foreign: 
professors,  wha  Itad  taken  refuge,  and  were  settled  in 
England,  were  put  upon  combating  the  popish  doctrine 
of  the  presence  of  Christ  in  the  sacrament ;  and  many 
disputes  upon  that  head  were  held  in  the  universities,  as 
mentioned  in  the  life  of  Peter  Martyr.  Calvin,  in  his 
epistolary  correspondence  with  the  protector,  endeavoured 
to  ilnite  the  Protestant  churches  :  nay,  (says  Mr  Strype^) 
there  was  so  much  joy  abroad  at  the  Reformation  in  Eng-- 
land  under  Edward  VI.  that  Calvin,  Bullinger,  and  others, 

<  in  a  letter  to  the  king,  offered  to  make  him  their  de* 

*  fender,  and  ta^have  bishops  in  their  churches,  as  there 

<  were  in  England  ;  with  a  tender  of  their  service  to  assist 

<  and  unite  together.'  This  good  work  was  obstructed 
by  the  machinations  of  the  council  of  Trent,  and  by  the- 
artifices  of  some  popish  bishops  here  at  home.  Calvin, 
hoMrever^  renewed  his  endeavours  upon  •  the  accession  of 
queen  Elizabeth,  and,  in  a  letter  to  archbishop  Parker, 
desired  him  "  to  prevail  with  her  majesty  to  summon  a 

«  general 
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«  general  assembly  of  all  the*  Protestant  clergy^  vlhtte^ 
tt  soever  dispersed  i  and  that  a  set  form  and  method  might 
<(  be  established,  not  only  in  her  dominions,  but  also 
«  among  all  the  reformed  and  evangelical  churches  abroad**' 
While  this  important  business  was  meditating,  the  design 
was  frustrated  by  the  death  of  Calvin ;  but  how  probably 
all  parties  might  have  been  reconciled  appears  from  Cal- 
vin's  own  opinion  of  a  moderate  episcopacy.  Let  them. 
«  give  us,  (says  he,)  such  an  hierarchy,  in  which  bishops 
<<  may  be  so  above  the  rest,  as  they  refuse  not  to  be  under 
<<  Christ,  and  depend  upon  him  as  their  only  head ;  that 
«  they  maintain  a  brotherly  society,  &c.  If  there  be  any 
«  that  do  not  behave  themselves  with  all  reverence  and 
«  obedience  towards  tliem,  there  is  no  anathema,  but  I 
«<  confess  them  worthy  of  it."  The  truth  is^  Calvin  and 
Parker  were  but  of  one  mind  j  and  so  are  all  good  men, 
in  essentials :  They  both  laboured  and  wished  to  promote^ 
the  establishment  of  pure  religion,  and  not  their  own  gain, 
or  glory*  And  so,  in  later  times,  if  such  men  as  sirch- 
bishops  Usher  and  Leighton,  Mr  Borrough,  Mr  Philip' 
Henry,  and  some  other  excellent  men,  moderate  in  their 
tempers,  and  in  their  attachment  to  indifferent  things, 
could  have  been  assembled  to  determine  the  outward  mode' 
and  form  of  the  church,  we  should  have  had  no  dissenters 
among  us  but  very  bad  men ;  and  the  hearts  and  hands 
of  all  true  Christians  would  have  been  much  more  strength- 
ened and  united.  This  is  the  true  purpose  of  all  out- 
ward forms  amongst  Christians ;  who,  if  they  have  in- 
deed the  grace  of  God  in  their  souls,  have  no  real  differ- 
ences between  tliemselves,  worth  a  moment's  contention* 
But  to  proceed. 

Francis  Baudouin,  who  lodged  with  Calvin,  gave  out, 
that,  in  Bucer's  judgment;  Calvin  kept  no  measure  either 
in  his  love  or  hatred  ;  or  that  he  either  raised  people  above 
the  heavens,  or  sunk  them  down  to  helL.  But  Calvin 
solemnly  protested,  that  Bucer  had  never  -censured  him 
in  that  manner.  <<  I  call  GOD  and  his  angels  to  wtt- 
<<  ness,  (says  Calvin,)  that  what  Baudouin  recites  of  that 
<^  matter,  is  a  wicked  fiction  of  his  own.  May  GOD 
«  so  prosper  me,  as  I  never  heard  any  sucli  thing  from 
«^  Bucer :  On  the  contrary,  Bucer,  whom  I  revere  as  a 
^  father,  cultivated  a  mutual  brotherly  friendship  with 
"  me,  with  so  much  affection,  that  it  grieved  him  very 
<*  much  when  I  left  Strasburg.  It  is  certain,  he  strove 
<<  to  the  utmost  to  retain  me  by  any  means  whatsoever. 
<<  There  is  also  a  letter  of  his  to  our  senate,  wherein  he 
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^<  conplaiiis  that  I  was  reCaUcd  hither  to  the  great  lose  of 
<^  the  whole  chunrhi  and  in  short  goes  so  far,  that  he 
"  says,  I  am  inferior  tonooe  of  the  ministers  of  sound 
"  iioctrine^  and  have  but  few  equals."  Baudouin  con- 
fesseS)  in  his  answer,  that  he  had  not  seen  what  Bucer  had 
wrot€  to  Calvin  ;  but  he  fycti^^  he  had  Calvin's  answer  tq 
Bucer.  Theodore  Beza  wrote  to  Baudouin,  and  made  the 
following  apology  for  Calvin ;  <  Tou  say  Calvin  cursed 

<  himself  if  «ver  he  heard  any  such  thing  from  Bucer : 
^  But  why  do  you  omit  \  what  is  most  to  vthe  purpose  i 

<  For  these  are  Calvin's  wotds  :  <<  Baudouin  says,  that 
^<  Bucer  once  told  me  that  I  kept  no  measure  in  my  hatred 
"  or  love ;  but  was  a  man  of  that  vefaemenoe,  that  I 
^<  either  extolled  a  man  above  the  skies,  or  debased  him  lo 
"  helL"  You  see  manifestly,  though  you  are  so  blind 
^  with  rage  or  hatred  that  you  can  see  nothing,  that  what 
'  you  wrote  obscurely  of  Buce^'s  rebuke,  Calvin  under- 
'  stood  as  of  som&  conversation  ^  and,,  therefore,  remem-* 
^  bering  the  sweet  and  unkiterrupted  friendship  that  had 

*  been  between  him  and  Bucer,  did  not  rashly  break  out 
'  into  that  expttesslpn ;  so  that  this  is  nothing  at  all  to  the 
'  letter,  which  you  have  corrupted  too  ;  for  Bucer,  whose 
^  letter  I  liave  in  his  crwn  hand-writing,  did  not  write,  y^$i 

*  j^^^  ^^  yof*  ^^^^  i  but  we  j^u4g£  AS  we  hve^  whereby  he 
'  Comprehiended  himiself  in  the  number,  and  deplored  a 
'  common  fault  of  mankind,'  Beza  also  remarks,  that 
those  two  ^eat  ^en  soon  altered  their  style  in  writing  to 
each  o&er  ^  and  that  there  are  letters  of  Bucer  to  Calvin 
<tf  a  later  date,  arid  full  of  9ii]dness« 

'  Calvin,  (says  a  late  excenent  writer)  has  beA  taxed 
^  with  fierceness  and  bigotry*.  But  his  meekness  and  be^  : 
^  tievoieiK^e  were  as  eminent:,  as  the  maiace  of  his  tra- 
'  diners  is  shameless*  I  «haU  ^ve  one  single  instance  of 
'  lus  modesty  and  gefitleiiess.  While  he  was  a  very  young 
^  man«  dispates  ran  hiigh  between  Luther  and  some  other 
'  RefoFaaers,  concerning  the  manner  of  Christ's  presence 

*  in  the  holy  sacrament.  Luther,  whose  temper  was  na- 
^  tttraUy  warm  and  rough,  heaped  many  hard  name«  on 

*  the  divines  who  difiered  from  him  on  the  article  of  con- 
^  suhBtantiation  $    and,  amoQg  the  rest,  Calvin  came  in 

*  for  his  dividend  of  abuse.     Being  informed  of  the  hars^i 

*  appellations  he  deceived,  he  meekly  replied,  in  a  tetter 
'  to  Bullinger ;  <<  It  is  a  Sequent  saying  with  me,  that, 
^^  if  Ltttber  should  even  call  me  a  devil,  I  hold  him  not- 
"  withstanding  in  such  venemtion,  that  I  sh^m  always 
"  own  hiii^.tQ  be  an  illustrious  servant  of  GOD  ;  who. 
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«  though  he  abounds  in  extraordinary  virtues,  is  not  with-^ 
«  out  considerable  imperfections."— -Turretin's  opinion 

<  of  him  also  deserves  attention.     «  John  Calvin,  (says 
*  he,)  was  a  man,  whose  memory  will  be  blessed  in  every 

<  succeeding  age.      He  instructed  and  enlightened,  not 
«  only  the  church  of  Geneva,  but  also  the  whole  Reformed 

<  world,  by  his  immense  labours.     Insomuch,  that  all  the 
«  Reformed  churches  are,  in  the  gross,  frequently  called 

<  by  his  name.'     Thus  wrote  this  candid  Arminian,  and 
«  therefore  an  unsuspected  evidence  of  all  undue  partia* 

<  lity,  so  late  as  the  year  1734?.'     See  Toplady's  Historic 
«  Proof.' 

In  1548,  Calvin  wrote  his  «<  Antidote  againsi:  the  severt 
^<  sessions  of  the  council  of  Trent."  H^  also  wrote  com- 
mentaries upon  six  of  St  Paul's  Epistles :  And  he  more 
fully  confuted  the  hrterimj  which  was  published  for  the 
destruction  of  the  German  churches.  He  drew  up  a  trea- 
tise against  judicial  astrology  :  And  he  sent  letters  to  the 
Protestants  at  Roan,  to  detect  the  fraud  of  a  Franciscan 
friar,  who  had  spread  among  them  the  poisonous  doctrines 
of  the  Libertines  and  Carpocratians.  The  latter  were 
condemned  in  208,  for  placing  the  image  of  Aristotle  next 
to  that  of  Jesus  Christ ;  and  for  adoring  him,  through  an 
extravagant  zeal  for  his  doctrine. 

The  next  year,  Calvin  lost  his  wife,  who  was  a  valuable 
woman  ;  and  he  bore  his  loss  with  such  constancy,  that  it 
gave  an  excellent  example  to  the  whole  church. 

A  great  contention  happened  in  the  Saxon  churches 
about  things  indifferent :  Upon  which  they  sent  to  Calvin 
for  his  judgment,  who  freely  declared  bis  opinion  to 
them.  H^  also  admonished  Melancthon  of  his  duty,  who 
was  accused  for  too  much  softness  in  this  point :  But 
Calvin  afterwards  found  it  to  be  a  false  charge.  He  wrote 
consolatory  letters  to  Brentius  in  his  exile.  He  accom- 
pained  Farel  to  Zurick,  where,  in  a  syond  of  all  the  Hel- 
vetian churches,  he  shewed  bis  agreement  with  them ;  and 
indeed  there  was  no  great  difficulty  to  bring  good  and 
wise  men  into  an  harmonious  concord.  This  agreement 
made  a  stronger  union  between  the  churches  of  Zurick 
and  Geneva ;  and  increased  the  friendship  between  Calvin 
and  Bullinger. 

When  Calvin  returned  to  CJeneva,  the  senate  published 
a  decree,  empowering  the  minister^  to  require  of  every 
family  an  account  of  their  faith :  And  they  ordered,  that 
no  holy-day  should  be  observed  but  the  sabbath.  This 
made  the  enemies  of  Calvin  say,  he  had  even  abolished 
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the  Sabbath ;  to  which'he  gave  his  answer  in  his  book 
<<  Of  Scandals,"  dedicated  to  Laurence  Normendius,  who 
was  his  intimate  friend. 

Calvin,  in  his  writings,  every  where  declares,  when  he 
treats  of  the  cause  of  siii,  that  the  name  of  GOD  ought 
not   to  be  mentioned:   Because  the  nature  of  GOD  is 
perfectly  righteous  and  just.     <  How  rank  a  calumny  is 
it,  then,'  to  charge  a  man  who  hath  so  well  deserved  of 
the    church  of    GOD,   with  making  GOD   the   au* 
thor  of  sin :  He  teaches,  on  all  occasions,  that  nothing 
can  be  without  the    will  of    GOD.     He  says,   the 
wicked  actions  of  men  are  so  ruled  by  the  secret  judge- 
ment of  GOD,  as  that  he  is  no  ways  accessary  to  them. 
The  sum  of  what  he  teaches  is,  that  GOD,  in  a  won- 
derful  manner,  and  by  ways  unknown   to  us,  directs 
all  things  to  whatever  end  he  pleases.     But  why  GOD 
wills  what  seems  to  us  not  suitable  to  his  nature,  he 
acknowledges  to  b^  incomprehensible :    And  therefore 
denies    that  it  should   be   over-curiously   and  boldly 
searched  into;    because  the  judgments  of  GOD  are 
a  vast  abyss,  and  mysteries  beyond  our  reach,  which 
ought  to  be  adored  with  awful  reverence.     But  still  he 
keeps  to  this  principle ;   that,  though  the  reason  of  his 
counsel  be  unknown  to  us,  the  praise  of  righteousness  is 
ever  to  be  given  to  GOD ;  because  his  will  is  the  su« 
preme  rule  of  equity.'     Let  Calvin  himself  be  heard 
against  the  abuse  which  wicked  men  may  make  (for  none 
but  ivUked  men  will  attempt  such  an  execrable  business) 
of  the  doctrine  of  predestination.     «  In  all  our  inquiries^ 
<<  (says  he  in  his  Institutes,}  into  predestination  \  let  us 
<<  never  fail  to  begin  with  effectual  calling."     Again; 
•«  There  are  some  who  go  on  securely  in  sin,  alledging, 
<<  that  if  they  are  of  the  number  of  the  elect,  their  vices 
«  will  not  hinder  them  from   going  to  heaven.     Such 
<'  abominable  language  as  this  is  not  the  holy  bleating  of 
<^  Christ's  sheep,  hut  fcsdus  porcorum  grunnitus,  the  im- 
<'  pure  grunting  of  swine.     For  we  learn  from  St  Paul, 
<<  that  we  are  elected  to  this  very  end,  even  to  holiness, 
<<  and  blamelessness  of  life.     Now,  if  sanctity  of  life  is 
*<  the  very  end,  scope,  and  drift  of  election  itself ;  it  will 
^<  follow,  that  the  doctrine  of  election  should  awaken  and 
^*  spur  us  on  to  sanctification,  instead  of  furnishing  us 
«<  with  a  false  plea  for  idleness." 

Li  1550,  Galearius  Caracciola,  marquis  of  Vico,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  left  his  estate  and  family,  and  with<> 
drew  to  Geneva,  on  account  of  religion.    Before  his  ar> 
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rival,  some  persons  spread  a  report,  thit  he  cahie  aS  t 
spy :  But  his  conversation  gavti  sufficient  proof  of  th6 
contrary.     Bolsec,  a  Carmelite,  vrlio  had  left  the  ordet, 
and,  under  pretencef  of  embrating  the  Protestant  reltgten, 
had  applied  hims^f  to  the  profession  6f  physic  ahd  divi- 
nity, took  occasion  to  preach  up  ftte-wiHv  ^nd  thtt  prei- 
destination  ^as  oiit  of  w6rks  foreseen.  •  H^  changed  CalyHi 
^ith  making  GOD  the  author  of  sin^  and  by  diat  niedns 
contributiYig  to  the  cbtidfemtiation  of  the  kicked':  As  if 
COD  had  been  a   Jupiter,  or  a  tytilttt  5  alledgihg  far- 
ther, that  St  Augustine  was  fbrciWy  drawn  in  to  be  a 
patron  of  this  doctrine,  though  he  was  not  of  that  opi- 
nion, of  which  he  warned  them  to  take  heed,  as  it  was  a 
new  and  ddngetous  doctrine,  and  of  which  he  charged 
Laurentius  Valla  to  be  the  author.     Calvin  was  present  at 
,  this  meeting,  where  he  heard  Bolsec  discourse,  with  ad- 
mirable patience ;  and,  after  he  had  said  as  much  as  he 
could,  Calvin  presented  himsfeHF,  and  answered  most  in- 
geniously to  every  article  for  the  space  of  an  hour.  Beside^ 
hiany  places  which  he  cited  out  of  the  holy  sdriptttre>  hfe 
quoted  so  many  passages  out  of  St  Augustine-,  as  ^otild 
tnake  a  man  believe  he  had  studied  no  odier  author :  S6 
that  every  one  admired  it^  and  shut  up  all,  with  this  say'- 
ing,  «  Would  to  GOD  that  he  [meaning  Bt)lsec]  wh& 
<«  hath  so  much  cited  St  Augustine,  had  seen  more  of  hiih 
«« than  his  covering.'*    Farel,  who  was  then  at  GeneVa> 
made  a  distinct  oration  to  confirm  what  Calvin  had  said 
before  hin\ ;  and,  to  shew  that  they  were  to  Wame  who 
charged  them  with  ertor,  Bolsec  was  thereupon  committed 
to  prison,  where  Calvin  endeavoured  to  convince  him  of 
his  error,  as  well  by  personal  conference,  as  by  letters. 
Soon  after,  by  the  consent  of  the  churches  of  Switzer- 
land, he  was  banished  the  city,  for  sedition  and  pekgi- 
anism.    It  is  reported,  that  ten  years  after  he  recanted*, 
in  a  full  synod  at  Orleans  ;  yet  wrote  a  book  of  Calvin's 
iife,  wherein  he  very  much  injured  his  reputation.     All 
this  was  the  mere  effect  of  malice,   and  fell  by  its  owA 
impotence.    The  great  Du  Moulin  observes  upon   this 
occasion,  that  not  one  of  Calvin's  innumerable  enemies 
ever  carped  at  the  purity  of  his  life,  but  this  profligate! 
physician,  whom  Calvin  had  procured  to  be  banished  from 
Geneva  for  his  wickedness  and  impieties.    The  reproach 
of  such  a  man  was  an  honour  to  Calvin,  and  especially 
upon  such  an  account :  For,  as  Milton  truly  says, 

Of  some  io  be  dispraised  is  no  smoU  praislf. 

The 
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Ti^  giie^t  Thuaitu9|  in  h\^  admirable  biatory,  though  a 
l^api^  m^ptions  him  with  decency  and  candour ;  <  Calvin 
^  (says  he,)  was  endued .  with  gteat  acutftness  and  force 
^  il'i^wm^f  ^d'with  a  wofv^ilul.  faculty  of  eloquence  ; 
^  a  very  celdbraied  divine  among  the  Pfei«stants.' 

J^hilibert  BerteQer,.  fegisterx^  the  inferior  court  of  ju3^ 
ticjp  at  iGeneya>  h)ad  been  siispended  from  ithe  sacrament 
l^y.tb«  pre$bytevy)  oa^account  of  his  ytcious  Ufe  :*But  he 
9ppli^  to  the  aenate  to  be  abaciyed.  Thi&  was  opposed, 
p  th^  name  of  the  pre^bytery^  by  Calvin^  who  shewedj 
that  thfi  Christian  magistrate  Qaght  to  pil^enne,  not  to  de« 
stri^yi  the  ecclesiastical  coi|stitution«  Bertelier  was  always 
patlvin^s  enefnY»  becaiftsi?  he  had  often  repdmanded  and 
^ensured  him  lor  his  vicious  aod  scand^ous  Ufe ;  and  had 
strenupusly  opposed  his  wicked  and  pernicious  designs. 
This  appears  by  Calvin's  letters  to  Viret,  and  to  BuUingeri 
in  the  Months  of  September  and  November,  1 5  SS ;  in  which 
he  ^ries  him  down  as  a  bad  and  audacious  man.  Beza 
also  r^pf events  the  wicked  qualities  of  Bertelier»'  in  CaU 
vin'a^  Ufe».  The  cijunour  which  was  raised  against  the  mir 
nist^s^  as  if>  in  some  rejects,  they  had  invaded  the  rights 
<^f  tt>/9  dovereignty,  w^^  the  reason  why  the  council  of  two 
htn»dre4"Ofdered|  that  the  final  judgment  of  causes  of  ex* 
commnnicarion .  should  belong  tq  the  senate,  and  that  the 
senate  might  absolve  th?  exoommunicatedf  as  they  should 
ibm\  fit*  '  By  virtue  of  this  decree,  the  senate  granted  let^ 
ters  of  absoiiition  to  Bertelier,  which  were  scaled  with  the 
9eai  of  the  republic.  The  sacrament  was  to  be  administered' 
within  two  days*  When  CaWin  came  to  hear  of  what  had 
pasaed|  he  soon  resolved  what  to  do,  and  preached  agaiu^it 
the  /contempt  of  the  sacratnent.  He  raised  his  voice,  lifted 
tip.  l^^.tkaads,  and  said)  that  he  would  imitate  St  Chry»- 
SQ^||Mrv;.1Jlathe  v^^anld  nc^  oppbse  force  to  force,  but  that 
ivAd  irad^e^imftj^x  himaeif  to  be  massacred,  than  that 
mS&  /shaij^ij«psent^:lhe  holy  njysteries  to  those  who 
h%i :  lieen.>udj^*4i<j^WQr:thy  of.  them.  This  was  a  th^ndeiv- 
bolt,  which  confoun\ieA  the  £a^^n  of  Bertelier  -,  so  that 
it  w»«  no^'^hgbt  fit  that  het^^ho^IB  present  himself  to  the 
pommunipn*  The  next  dfty  ^ter  the  sacCramenti  Calvin, 
<ae£:ompanied  by  his  consistory,  desired  leave  of  the  senate, 
^ni  of /the  council  of.  two  hundred,  to  speak  to  the  people, 
^bout  this  matter,  as  it  concerned  the  abrogation  of  » law 
mad^  by  the  pe<^e«  This  made  so  great  an  impression  on 
.their  minds^  that  it  was  resolved  the  Swiss  Pantons  should 
-be^Qfisidt^  about  it ;  and  that  the  decree  of  the  two  hun- 
'dre^  ^ould  be  suspended  -,  but  that  none  should  say  the 
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N  ancient  regulations  had  been  infringed.     By  this  means 

the  consistory  obtained  a  complete  victory  over  the  senate, 
^nd  the  council  of  two  hundred. 

Calvin  dispatched  letters  to  some  principal  pastors  in  the 
Helvetic  cities;  craving  earnestlyattheirhands  to  respect  this 
affair  as  a  thing  whereon  the  whole  state  of  religion  and  piety 
in  that  church  so  much  depended,  that  the  cause  of  GOD, 
and  all  good  men,  were  inevitably  certain  to  be  trampled 
under  ioot,  unless  those  cities,  by  their  good  means,  might 
be  brought  to  give  sentence  with  the  ministers  of  Geneva, 
when  the  cau  e  should  be  brought  before  them  ;  and  so  to 
give  it,  that  it  might  effectually  contain  two  things ;  the 
one,  an  absolute  approbation  of  the  discipline  of  Geneva, 
as  consonant  to  the  word  of  God,  without  any  cautions  or 
qualifications ;  the  other,  an  earnest  admonition  not  to 
innovate  or  change  the  same.  His  vehement  request  here- 
in, as  touching  both  points,  was  satisfied.  For  though 
the  Helvetian  churches  never  observed  that  discipline  $  yet 
they  returned  proper  answers  to  the  three  questions  stated 
by  the  senate  of  Geneva :  First,  after  what  manner,  by 
God's  commandment,  according  to  the  scripture,  and  un- 
spotted religion,  exoommunication  should  be  exercised? 
Secondly,  whether  it  may  not  be  exercised  some  other  way 
llian  by  the  consistory  ?  Thirdly,  what  the  use  of  their 
churches  wa^  to  do  in  this  case  ?  The  Swiss  pastors  an- 
swered, ths^t  they  h^d  heard  of  those  consistQrial  laws,  and 
acknowledged  them  to  be  godly  ordinances,  drawing  to-^ 
wards  the  prescript  of  the  word  of  God  ;  for  which  cause, 
they  did  not  think  it  good  for  the  church  of  Geneva,  by 
innovation  to  change  the  same,  but  ra^er  to  keep  them> 
as  they  w«re.     <  Which  answer,  (says  the  judicious  Hook- 

<  cTij)  although  not  answering  to  the  former  demands,  but 
f  respecting  what  Calviti  judged  requisite  for  them  to  an- 
f  swer,  was  accepted  without  any  farther  reply ;  inasmuch 

<  as  they  plainly  saw,  that  where  stomach  doth  strive  with 

<  wit,  the  match  is  not  equal ;  and  so  the  heat  of  their 

<  former  contentions  bejgan  to  slake/ 

One  of  the  greatest  uses  which   may  be  drawn  from 

reading,  is  to  learn  the  weaknesses  of  the  heart  of  man, 

and  the  ill  effects  of  prejudices  in  points  of  religion.     Ne 

''  less  a  person  than  the  great  cardinal  Jlichelieu,  has  pro- 

V  du(^d  an  accusation  against  Calvin,  on  t^e  credit  of  Ber- 

.J  telier,  than  which  nonfe '  was  ever  virorse  contrived,  and 

worse  proved  ;  though  it  has  been  adopted,  and  conveyed 
from  book  to  book.  Bertelier  pretended,  chat  the  repub* 
lie  of  Geneva  had  sent  him  to  Noyon,  with  orders  to  make 
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aa  exact  inquiry  therie  into  Calvin's  life  and  character  i 
and  that  he  found  Calvin  had  been  convicted  of  sod6mj  ^ , 
but  that,  at  the  bishop's  request,  the  punishment  of  nre 
was  commuted  into  that  of  being  branded  with  the  Flower-> 
de-luce.  He  boasted  to  have  an  act,  signed  by  ^  notary^ 
which  certified  the  truth  of  the  process  and  condemnation. 
Bolsec  affirms,  that  he  had  seen  this  act ;  and  this  is  the, 
ground  of  that  horrid  accusation.  Neither  Bertelier,  nor 
Bolsec,  are  to  be  credited.  If  Bertelier's  act  had  not  been 
suppositious,  there  would  have  been  at  Noyon,  authen- 
tic and  public  testimonies  of  the  trial  and  punishment  in 
question ;  and  they  would  have  been  published  as  soon  as 
die  Romish  religion  began  to  suflPer-  by  Calvin's  means. 
Bertelier  had  no  party  against  him  in  Geneva  more. inex- 
orable than  Calvin,  who  held  him  in  aUiorrence,  on  ac- 
count of  his  vices.  Bertelier  was  accused  of  sedition  and 
conspiracy  against  the  state  and  church  :  But  he  ran  away, 
and,  not  appearing  to  answer  for  himself,  was  condemned, 
as  being  attainted  and  convicted  of  those  crimes,  to  lose 
his  head,  by  a  «entence^  pifenounced  against  him,  the  sixth 
of  August,  1555.  No  env<>y  or  deputy  was  ever  sent  from 
Oeneva  upon  public  business,  who  was  not  in  a  higher 
station  than  that  of  Bertelier ;  besides,  there  were  some 
considerable  persons  at  Noyon,  whd  retired  to  Geneva,  as 
well  as  Calvin  :  By  whose  means  it  was  very  easy  to  re- 
ceive all  the  information  which  could  have  been  desired, 
without  going  farther.  If  what  Bertelier  said  was  true,  he 
would  have  had  his  paper  when  he  fled  from  Geneva :  But 
it  is  plain  he  had  not  the  commission  be  boasted  of,  after 
that  time.  But  can  any  one  believe,  that,  before  the  year 
1555,  when  those  who  were  called  heretics  durst  not  shew 
themselves  for  fear  of  being  burnt,  a  deputy  from  Geneva 
should  go  boldly  to  Noyon,  to  inform  himself  of  Calvin's 
life  i  Who  will  believe,  that  if  Bertelier  had  an  autlientic 
act  of  Calvin's  infamy  in  1554,  he  would  have  kept  it  so 
close,  that  the  public  -should  have  no  knowledge  of  it  be- 
fore 1557  ?  Was  it  not  a  piece  which  the  clergy  of  France 
would  have  bought  for  its  weight  in  gold  ?  <  But  why 
^  (says  Bayle,)  do  I  lose  time  in  confuting  such  a  ridicu- 
^  lous  romance  i  Nothing  surprises  me  more,  than  to  see  $• 
*<  so  great  a  person  as  cardinal  de  Richelieu,  depend  on  this 
^  piece  of  Bertelier ;  and  allege,  as  his  principal  reason, 
'  that  the  republic  of  Geneva  did  not  undertake  to  shew 
^  the  falsehood  of  this  piece.'  The  truth  is,  this  cardi- 
nal made  all  imaginable  enquiry  into  the  pretended  pro- 
ceedings against  Calvin  at  Noyon,  and  that  he  discovered 

4  nothing ; 


nothing)  yet  he  maimaioe^tlie  affirintatiireon'tbe 
of  Jerom  Bolsec,  whose  testialoay  ia  of  no  wtetght  in  things 
Mrhrch  are  Iz^id  to  Calvin^s  charge*  Bot&ec  veouldh<iTe  bec» 
atrogether  buried  in  oblivion,  if  he  had  not  been  takenr 
notice  of  by  the  moxUcs  %ni  midsionaries  £or  writing  some 
ffatyrtcal  books-  against  the  Jl^ormation.  He  Krz&  ctuiTxetcd 
,6f  ^editkm  and  pelagtanifsm,  at  Geneva,  in  155f,  znA  fa** 
ntshed  the  territory  of  the  vepublic.  He  was  atecu  ba- 
ttished  fkxn^  Bern  :  after  which  he  went  to  Prance,  wham 
he  asst^ed  in  persecuting  the  Protestants,  and  even  prositi-* 
tmed  bifs  wife  to  the  canons  of  Autun.  He  was  an  mb^ 
mous  mafi,  who  fprsook  his  ovdet,  hadi  been  banished 
Arke,  and  changed  his  iieiigion  four  times ;  and  who, 
after  hs^ing  aspersed  the  dead  and  the  living,  died  in  de- 
Spair.  Variolas  thought  Bolsec  a  discve4ited  author  :  Maim« 
burg  rejected  the  infamy  that  was  thrown  upon  CaWin  : 
And  Florimond  de  Remond  owns,  tfaey  have  defamed  hint 
horribly.  Papyrius  Masso  -spoke  very  ill  of  Calvin,  hue 
would  not  venture  to  mention  the  story  c^.the  Flower-de- 
luce  :  And  he  called  those  mean  wretched  scribblers,  who 
reproa<^hed  that  minister  with  lewdness.  It  is  not  strange 
that  car(ttnal  de  Richelieu,  in  one  of  the- best  books  of 
controversy  that  has  been  puUished  on  the.  part  of  the 
church  of  Rome,  shodld  be  less  scrupulous  and  nice  than 
Remond,  Masso,  and  Romuald ;  and  that:  he  should  give 
out,  as  a  true  matter  of  fact,  the  story  of  Bolsec,  which 
began  then^  to  be  laid  aside  by  the  missionaries  ?  Richelieu 
intended  to  have  reconciled  both  religions  in  France,  but 
Was  prevented  by  death ;  and  there  was  not  one  story 
which  people  did  not  believe,  when  it  defamed  him  or 
cardinal  Mazarin. 

'  In  1553  the  malice  of  the  factious  Genevese  broke  out 
so  impetuously,  as  to  endanger  both  the  church  and  com- 
monwealth. About  this  time,  Michael  Servetus  came  to 
Geneva,  where  he  began  to  dogmatize.  He  had  composed 
a  book,  intitled,  Christianismi  Restitutio,  full  of  execrable 
heresies.  He  annulled  the  distinction  of  the  three  persons 
in  the  Godhead.  He  affirmed,  ^  That  the  Son  and  Holy 
^  Ghost  were  created  in  the  beginning  of  the  world :  That 

*  the  essence  of  God  was  common  to  all  creatures,  which 

*  produced  a  free  will  in  man  ;  yet  the  knowledg'e  of  good 
<  and  evil  was  stifled  in  him,  till  he  was  twenty  years  of 

*  age,  before  which  time  a  man  could  not  commit  any 

*  mortal  sin  t  That  it  was  sufficient  to  believe,  that  Jesus 
«  Christ  was  the  Son  of  GOD ;  but  it  was  not  absolutely 

*  necessary  to  lay  hold  on  his  promises,  as  aU  men,  both 

*  '     •  -  .  <  Jews 
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<  Jews  aad  Heathens^  were  justified  by  tbeir  good  moial 
(  work^:  and  thnt  the  baptism  of  intants  was  a  mere 
(  iopperj*  He  was  countenanced^  at  firj|t,  by  some  of 
the  OD^gistrate^i  who  hated  Calvin :  so  that^  besides  his 
natufal  nu^iciousnessy  be  wa$  rud^  enough^  in  main- 
^siag.his  blasphemies,  to  give  Calvin  the  lie  above  fifty 
um^  ^B  ^e  discourse :  He  also  as  often  called  him  a 
mk^i'WI^tcbj  and  Simon  Magus.  The  council  could  no 
Idq^I  Qi>difTe  bis  impudencei  but  committed  him  to  'pri- 
son, vffkd  sticks  were  drawn  up  against  him}  which  were 
seil  to  ih^  four  protestant  cantons  for  their  concurrence  i 
after  wbipb^  He  was  burnt  alive,  without  shewing  the  least, 
^gp  of.  repentance,  but  only  a  great  fear  of  death. 

The  enemies  of  Calvin  on  this  account,  said,  that  he^ 
CQffi^  after  Saul  the  persecutor,  and  not  after  St  Paul 
the  apostle  of  the  beneficent  Jesus.  They  assert,  <  that} 
though  Calvin  caused  the  papacy  of  Rome  to  be  banished 
out  of  Geiieva,  yet  he  established  a  papacy  of  his  own  : 
Tha^.^. there  F*s  a  pppe  at  Rome,  so  he  was  no  other 
than  a  pope  at  Geneva ;  not  onty  by  establishing  an  in- 
f^Uibihjty  •  in  the  very  constitution  of  that  church,  but 
by  hift  itiaM^ainiBg  and  carrying  on  of  that  constitution,^ 
together  with  his  own  authority,  by  persecution  and 
blood,  of  which  the  fate  of  Servetus  affords  sufScient 
demon$trations,  and  undeniable  proofs.'  Even  Erasmus^ 
n  the  beginning  of  his  epistle  to  Conradus  Pellicanus,  says, 
that  Calvin  eicposed  Servetus  to  the  resentment  of  his  great- 
est enemies  *,  and  that,  <  Upon  his  information,  Servetus 
was  imprisoned  at  Vienne,  and  would  have  been  burnt 
alive  in  that  city,  had  he  not  ipade  his  escape.  He  was 
burnt  in  effigy^  with  five  bales  of  his  books.  That  un*p 
happy  pthysician,  having  resolved  to  retire  to  Naples, 
where  he  hoped  to  practise  pl^sic  among  his  country^ 
men,  was  sp  imprudent  as  to  take  his  way  through  Ge- 
neva, though  he  knew  that  Calvin  was  his  mortal  ene-> 
my.  Calvip  was*  informed  of  his  arrival,  and  acquainted 
the  magisufates  of  it.  Servetus  was  arrested,  tried,  arid 
burnt  alive,  on  the  twenty- seventh  of  October,  1553, 
for  the  l^resies  contained  in  the  book  printed  at  Vienne^ 
Thbs  the  unfortunate  Servetus  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  re* 
sentment  of  that  illustrious  Reformer.' 
The  author  of  the  memoirs  of  literature  says,  <  If  the 
religion  of  Protestants  depended  on  the  doctrine  and 
conduct  of  the  Reformers,  he  should  take  care  how  he 
published  his  account  of  Servetus :  But  as  the  Protestant 
^^Ugton  is  entirely  founded  on  holy  scripture  ;  so  the 

<  defaults 
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<  defaults  of  ths  Reformer  ought  not  to  have  any  ill  in* 

<  fluence  on   the  Reformation.     The  doctrine  of  non-' 

<  toleration,   which    obtained   in  the   sixteenth   century, 

<  ajnong  some  Protestants,  was  that  pernicious  error  which 

<  they  had  imbibed  in  the  church  of  Rome :  And,  I  be- 

<  lieve,  I  can  say,  without  doing  any  injury  to  that  churchy 

*  that  she  is  in  a  great  measure,  answerable  for  the  execu- 

<  tion  of  Servetus.     If  the  Roman  catholics  had  never 

<  put  any  person  to  death  foi;  the  sake  of  religion  ;  I  dare 

<  say,  that  Servetus  had  never  been  condemned  to  die  in 

<  any  Pfotestant  city.     Let  us  remember,  that  Calvin,  and 

<  all  the  magistrates  of  Geneva,  in  the  year   1553,  were 

<  born  and  bred  up  in  the  church  of  Rome :  This  is  the 

<  best  apology  that  can  be  made  for  them.* 

In  the  lives  of  Oecolampadius  and  Melancthon,  it  has 
been  mentioned  how  the  protestant  divines  were  disgusted 
at  t;he  two  first  books  which  Servetus  published  against  the 
Trinity ;  and  that  he  continued  an  anti-trinitarian.  But 
it  is  necessary,  in  this  place,  to  set  the  whole  matter  in  a 
plainer  li^ht. 

Servetus  was  born,  in  1509,  at  Villanueva,  in  the  king- 
dom of  Aragon,  in  Spain.  He  studied  the  civil  law  at  the 
university  of  Toulouse  in  France,  in  which  kingdom  it  does 
not  appear,  that  there  were  any  anti-trinitarians  at  that 
time  :  Therefore,  it  is  probable,  that  Servetus  himself 
began  the  new  doctrine,  for  which  he  was  afterwards  put 
to  death.  He  was  convinced,  by  studying  the  scripture, 
that  the  church  wanted  to  be  reformed  ;  which  made  him 
resolve  to  retire  into  Germany,  and  set  up  for  a  Reformer. " 
In  ir)3l,  he  published  his  first  work,  entitled,  De  Trini^ 
ptis  erroribus  lihri  septem  ;  wherein  he  undertook  to  prove, 
that  the  words,  Jesus  and  Christy  and  Son  of  God^  denote 
only  a  man ;  which  he  endeavoured  to  shew  by  several  pas- 
sages of  scripture.  Concerning  the  person  of  our  Saviour, 
lie  said,  *  Christ  was  preformed  in  the  divine  mind :  He 
«  was  a  certain  mode  of  being  himself  there,  which  mode 

*  God  disposed  of  in  himself,  that  he  might  make  hiin- 

<  self  known  to  us  ;  that  is,  by  describing  the  effigies  of 

*  Jesus  Christ  in  himself.'     He  called  this  <  the  face  of 

*  GODj  and  the  word  that  was  made  flesh.'  He  denied 
the  Trinity,  like  the  modern  Unitarians :  But  he  had  a 
very  different  opinion  from  theirs,  concerning  Jesus  Christ. 
It  is  strange,  that  a  man  who  rejected  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,  as  being  incomprehensible,  should  substitute  ^ 
potion  so  obscure  and  unint^Uigible  in  the  room  of  it.  He 
^sed  several  expressions  in  this  book,  at  which  the  ortho- 
do^ 
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dox  were  very  much  offended ;  for  he  called  the  three  dU 
Tine  persons  a  chimsera,  and  metaphysical  gods.  In  1582, 
he  put  out  another  book  with  this  dtle,  Dialogorum  de 
Triniiate  iibri  duo.  Thus  Servetus  published  two  books 
against  the  Trinity,  in  less  than  two  years,  without 
scrupling  to  put  his  name  to  them. .  He  was  young,  zeaU 
ous  for  his  new  opinioui  and  perhaps  unacquainted  with 
the  principles  of  the  Reformers  :  Nor  is  it  unlikely,  that 
he  diought  he  might  as  freely  write  against  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity,  as  the  Reformers  ha^  done  against  tran^ 
substantiation.  And,  in  1555,  he  published  a  third  book 
against  the  Trinity,  which  consisted  of  seven  hundred  . 
and  thirty-four  pages  m  octavo,  printed  at  Vienne,  a  very 
ancient  city  of  the  Lower  Dauphine  in  France,  sixty- 
eight  miles  S.  W.  of  Geneva.  This  book  was  entitled, 
•  The  Restitution  of  Christianity:  Wherein  the  knowr 

<  ledge  of  GOD,  of  the  Christian  faith,  of  justification, 

<  regeneration,  baptism,  and  of  eating  the  Lord's  Supper^ 
f  are  perfectly  restored.^ 

Servetus  was  in  the  forty-fifth  year  of  his  age  when  he 
published  this  book,  to  which  he  would  not  venture  to 
put  his  name,  as  he  had  done  to  the  former  books.  Many 
believe,  that  he  was  burnt  for  the  first  book  i  but  this^  is 
a  mistake,  for  Servetus  was  committed  to  the  flames  for 
the  last  book.  It  contained  the  following  pieces.  1.  Of 
the  divine  Trinity,  that  there  is  not  an  illusion  of  three 
invisible  beings  in  it ;  but  the  real  manifestation  of  the 
substance  of  GOD,  and  communication  of  his  Spirit. 
2.  Of  the  faith  of  Christ,  and  the  righteousness  of  his  kingi- 
dom,  excelling  that  of  the  law ;  and  of  charity.  S.  Of 
regeneration  from  above,   and  the  reign  of  antichrtst* 

4.  Thirty  epistles  to  John  Calvin,  preacher  at  Geneva. 

5.  Sixty  signs  of  the  reign  of  antichrist,  and  his  disco* 
very  just  now  at  hand.  '  6.  Of  the  mystery  of  the  Trinity. 

When  Servetus  had  published  his  second  book,  he  left 
Germany,  and  went  to  Paris,  where  he  was  admitted 
doctor  of  physic  in  that  university.  Calvin  knew  Servetus 
in  Paris,  and  opposed  his  doctrine.  In  1^42,  Servetus 
was  at  Lyons,  where  he  corrected  the  proofs  of  Pagninus^s 
Latin  Bible,  and  added  a  preface  to  it,  with  some  notesi, 
under  the  name  of  Villamvanus*  Calvin  called  these 
notes  impious  and  impertinent ;  and  says,  that  Servetus 
fraudulently  got  five  hundred  livres  from  the  bookseller 
for  his  trouble.  What  is  .most  considerable  in  the  notes 
was  concerning  Christ,  figuratively  represented  in  the 
icripture. 

Calvir^ 
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CalTih  kept  a  Icong  corresptodencevithSen^u^i  y/fbgmk 
he  endeavoured  to  riaclaim  from  hi$  errors*  Servettui  sent 
CalYin  the  three  foHonriiig  questions,  and  desired  him  ia 
answer  them.  \.  *  Whether  the  joan.le^u^  >vho  wa£ 
^  crucified)  is  the  Son  of  GOD  ?  Apd  what  i»  the  foupn 
i  dation  of  that  scmship  i  2.  .Whether  the  kingdoia  x>£ 
f  Christ  is  in  men?  When  may^ a  man  bo  aaid  to.enteo 
f.intQ  it;  and  when  to  be  regenerated}  i.  Whetbcar 
*  the  baptism  that  Chritt  instituted  ought  to-be  received 

<  in  fai^)  events  his  svppct  is  i    Aad  to, what  purpose 

<  these  were  institui»4  sBder  the  neyr  covenant  i'  CMin 
answered  these  queries  in  a  mai^ier  tha|r  ofiended  Senretus  ; 
and  Calvin  says,,  this  dispute  ocxaatoned  the  hatred  which 
Servetus  conceived  for  him  Irom  that  time. 

.  Setvotus,  npon  all  occasions,  expressed  a  gfeat  indigna?* 
tion  against  the  church  of  Rome,  Hvhick  he  took  to  be  the 
beast  mentioned  in  the  Apocalypse:  .Bujt  ^.delivered  him** 
felf  so  confusedly  ^bout  the  nature  of  Christ,  that  it  is 
d>fficult  to  have  a  notion  of  his  doctrine.  It  appears^ 
from  the  whole  tenor  of  the  fourth  book  of  the.  Trinity, 
chat  he  was  a  subtil  metaphysician ;  bad  read  the  achooi* 
men,  and  many  of  the  fathers :  That  he  understood  Hei* 
brew :  That  he  believed  the  soul  to  be  material :)  ^d  that 
he  was  a  givat  enemy  to  the  doctrine  of  predestjinatioh. 

Though  the  Christianismi  Reitkittis,  was  printed  very 
privately  at  Vienne,  Calvin  had  a  copy  sent  to  him,  and 
was  informed  that  Servetus  was  the  author.  It  is  said,  he 
sent  to  Lyons,  to  have  him  arrested,  and  prosecuted  as  a 
heretic :  That  Servetus  was'  apprehended  on  the  fif teendi 
of  June;  but  made  his  escape  on  the  seventeenth  s  That 
he  was  condemned  rta  be  burnt  alive^  if  he  jcouid  be  seiz* 
ed;  and,:  in  the  mean  time,  to  be  burnt  in  efigy»  wi& 
his  bo<>k6.  The  sentence  was  pronounced  against  him 
^  upon' the  scandalous  crime  of  hleresy,  dogmati^tieoi) 
^  composition  of    new  doctrines,  and  heretical  books, 

<  schism,  perturbation  of  union  and  public  peace,  rebeL- 
^  lion,  and  disobedience  to  the  orders  made  against  heresies*' 
His  effigies,  and. five  bales  of  his  books^  were  burnt  by 
th4>  common  hangman  at  Vienne,  pursuant  to  the  sentence 
x)f  the  delphtnal  court,  which  mentions  the  /epistles  and  • 
manuscripts  of  Servetus  sent  to  Calvin,  who^  on  that  ac- 
count, was  charged  with  having  informed  against  Ser^ 
vetus. 

But  Calvin  wondersr  how  it  should  come  to  pass,  duit 
all  of  a  sudden,  there  should  start  up  such  a'great  fami* 
liarity  and  friendship  between  him  and  the  guardians  of 

the 
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tfie  pi^cj.  <•  Will  it  ever  bfe  crfedited,  (says  he,)  thit 
»  ther&  te  ^uth  a  free  ^bitespoiKlehte  kept  up  by  way  of 
w  4ett<et%  ^twfeen  fAe  and  them,,  who  ate  not  less  at  va- 
(</  nance  one  with  another  than  Christ  is  with  Belial  f 
w  Whereat,  thete  is  rtothing  tnore  Wanting  to  refute  such 
«  a  foolish  tsalumny,  thatt  thie  baife  denial  of  it."  He 
adds,  that  Sertetus  had  epread  this  report  among  dte  Pa- 
pists, fbUr  years  before;  and  that,  if  he  had  informed 
against  hinfi  then,  the  l?apists  \rould  not  have  spared  him 
so  long.  ... 

Wltett  Sfcrvetus  escaped  fitnn  Viehiie,  he  resolved  td 
retire  to  Naples,  and  took  Geneva  in  his  way,  where 
Calvin  carded  htlfi  to  be  imprisoned,  and  prosecuted. 
His  actu^r  wUs'  Nicholas  de  Ik  Fontaine,  and  Servetus 
Was  brMi^t  16  the  bar,  for  the  first  timte,  on  the  four- 
teenth <tf  August,  Mrhett  thirty-eight  interrogatories  wert 
exhibited  agairtSt  him.  The  trial  was  procrastinated, 
iwid  the  niagistrates  of  Geneva  ordered  Calvin  to  extract 
tevferal  propositions  out  of  Servetus'ft  book,  entitled  Cbrif" 
tianismi  Restitutio ;  and  he  reduced  those  propositions'  to 
AirCy-eight  Articles,  which-,  accordittg  to  diie  title,  «  th6 
<  mitiisters  of  the  diurch  of  Geneva  declared  to  be  full  of 

*  impious  blasphemies  against  GOD-,  and  t)f  other  mad 
^  and  profane  errors,  altogether  repugnant  to  the  word 

*  of  GOD,  and  the  orthodox  agreement  of  that  church.* 
SetVetud  answered  the  whdle ;  and  the  state  of  the  case 
Was  transmitted  fro  die  Helvetic  ehurches  for  their  opinions. 

On  the  twenty-sixth  ^f  October,  Calvin  wrote  to  Fare!, 

at  Neufchatel,  how  the  matters  stood,  as  follows :  <«  TTie 

"  niessei^ger  is  returned  from  Switzerland.    The  cantons 

*'  unanimously  declare,  that  Servetus  has  revived  the  im- 

"  pious  errors  #iA  which  Satan  formerly  disturbed  the 

**  drtirch,  and  thatiieisan  in tderable  monster.    Those 

"  of  Basil  are  right.     Those  of  Zurick  are  the  most  vehe- 

"  ment  5  for  they  express  thie  heitiousness  of  his  impiety 

"  in  very  emphatical  words,  and  exhort  our  magistrates 

*^  to  use  him  severely.    Those  of  Schaffhausen  subscribe 

"  to  their  judgii^ent.    The  latter  of  ^he  divines  of  Bern, 

"  whkh  is  also  to  the  purpose,  is  'atitended  wStSi  that  of 

**  the  senate,  wherAy  our  rtiagistrates  have  been  very 

«<  much  animated.     Csfesar,  a  comical  man,  pretended  to 

"  be  sick  three  days,  but  trame  to  court  at  last  to  acquit 

"  that  pToftigate  fellow ;  for  he  was  not  ashamfed  to  pro- 

"  pose,  that  the  cause  should  be  Vemoved  to  the  council 

"  of  two   hui<lred.     Nevertheless,   he    has    been  con- 

*^  demned   without  any   dispute.     He  will  be  executed 

<«  to*fnorrow. 
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'<  to-morrow.  We  have  endeavoured  to  commute  tlut 
«  sort  of  death ;  but  it  was  in  vain.  I  will  tell  you, 
<<  when  I  see  you^  why  the  judges  I^ve  not  granted  our 
<^  request." 

The  Syndics  were  the  judges,  who  were  incensed  against 
Servetus  for  writing  widi  asperity  against  Calvin,  whom 
he  considered  as  his  accuser.     Calvin  had  enemies,  who 
encouraged  Servetus  to  write  against  him^  in  a  very  ca- 
lumniating manner,  all  the  time  he  was  in  confinement* 
This  proved    fatal   to  Servetus,  who,   on  the  twenty* 
seventh  of  October,  was  condemned  to  be  burnt  alive.  The 
process  drawn  up  before  the  Syndics  contained  the  whole 
charge  against  him ;  and  the  sentence  was  pronounced  by 
the  Syndics  as  follows :  <  That  by  the  process,  and  also 
by  bis  voluntary  confessions}  and  by  his  books,  it  plainly 
appeared  to  th^n,  that  Servetus  had  long  ago  put  forth 
a  false  and  heretical  doctrine  which  he  obstinately  con« 
tinued  to  spread  and  publish,  so  far  as  to  print  books 
.  against  GOD  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost ; 
in   short,  against  the  true  foundation  of  the  Christian 
religion:  That  he  had  not  been  ashamed  of.  rising  up- 
against  the  divine  Majesty,  and  the  holy  Trinity ;  en-* 
deavouring  to  affect  the  world  with  his  heresies.  There- 
fore, they  condemned  him  to  be  carried  to  the  Champel*5 
and  there  to  be  burnt  alive  with  his  books.' 
After  this  terrible  sentence  was  passed,  Servetus  sent 
for  Calvin,  who,  with  two  magistrates,  gave  him  a  visit  in 
the  prison.     Servetus  begged  his  pardon.     Calvin  said,  he  ^ 
never  thought  of  revenging  himself  for  any  private  inju- 
ries which  the  prisoner  had  done  him:   But  observed, 
that  he  had  laboured,  even  to  the  hazard  of  his  life,  for 
the  space  of  sixteen  years,  to  reclaim  him  from  his  error84 
Calvin  also  told  Servetus,  that  he  had  conversed  with  him 
by  private  letters  with  great  mildness,  and  continued  to 
use  him  like  a  friend,  till  ^e  found  that  Servetus  bitterly 
inveighed  against  him,  even  to  madness,  because  he  had 
been  so  free  in  his  friendly  reproofs  to  him«    He  exhorted 
the  prisoner  to  ask  forgiveness  of  God,  for  having  at- 
tempted to  blot  the  three  hypostases  out  of  his  essence. 
But  when  Calvin  perceived  his  admonitions  made  no  im<» 
pression  upon  Serv  tus,  he  told  him,  he  would  not  pre- 
sume to  be  wiser  than  his  Master  ^  <  and,  according  to  St 
<  Paul's  command,  went  away  from  that  heretic,  wh» 
c  was  condemned  by  his  own  conscience/ 

*  A  small  eminence,  about  s  muskct*shot  (roA  the  citjr. 

«  Thus 
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Thus  Servetus  expired  in  the  flames,  without  speaking, 
or  shewing  any  signs  of  repentance.  Servetus  was  the  first 
who  mentioned  the  circulation  of  the  blood.     <  The  first 

*  that  I  could  ever  find  who  had  a  distinct  idea  of  this  mat- 
«  ter,  (says  Dr  Walton,)  was  Michael  Servetus,   a  Spa- 

<  nisb  physician,  who  was  burnt  for  Arianism  at  Geneva. 

<  Well  had  it  been  for  the  church  of  Christ,  if  he  wholly 

<  confined  himself  to  his  own  profession  !  His  sagacity 
,<  in  this  particular,  before  so  much  in  the  dark,  gives  us 

*  great  reason  to  believe,  that  the  world  might  then  have 

<  had  just  cause  to  have  blessed  his  memory.'  Doctor 
Douglas  also  observes,  that  Servetus,  in  the  fifth  book  of 
his  «  Restitution  of  Christianity,'  shews  that  he  was  ap* 
prized  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  However,  it  must 
be  owned,  that  his  knowledge  therein  was  very  imperfect, 
and  greatly  short  of  the  clear  and  full  discovery  made  •  by 
the  learned  Harvey.  Servetus  might  have  great  merit  as  a 
physician :  But  he  was  more  extravagant  than  Arius  in 
his  opinion ;  and  a  great  prelate  thought  him  <  fitter  to 
■*  have  been  chained  up  as  a  madman,   than  burnt  as  a 

*  heretic'  He  condemned  the  doctrine  of  Geneva  j  but 
he  was  no  Atheist,  which  was  a  name,  that,  in  his  turn, 
he  gave  to  the  Trinitarians. 

Many  people  were  not  displeased  at  the  rooting  out  of 
a  man^  who  had  sowed  his  wicked  doctrine  about  thirty 
years  among  Christians.  Others  thought  he  was  punished 
too  severely }  his  fact  being  only  a  matter  of  opinion*, 
which,  at  the  bottom,  was  a  mixture  of  Judaism  and  Ana- 
baptism  'f  and  that  it  had  been  better  to  have  expected  his 
repentance.  But  the  magistrates  of  Geneva  and  Switzer- 
land considered  him  as  an  apostate,  a  reducer,  and  an  athe- 
istical person. 

Calvin  published  a  book,  wherein  he  confuted  the  he- 
resies of  Servetus,  and  exposed  all  the  proceedings  against 
him.  That  book  was  entitled,  "  Fide/is  expositio  errorum 
**  Michaelis  Serveti :"  or,  "  a  faithful  Exposition  of  the 
"  Errors  of  Michael  Servetus,  and  a  short  Refutation  of 
*«  the  same ;  in  which  is  shewn,  that  heretics  are  to  be 
<<  punished  with  fire  and  sword."  Another  book  v^as 
published,  called,  .<  De  non  puniendis  hareticis  gladio  / 
which  was  thought  to  be  wrote  by  Castalio,  under  the 
name  of  Martin  Bellius.  This  was  answered  by  Theodore 
JBeza,  in  a  piece  with  this  title,  *  De  hareticis  a  civili  Ma» 
*  gistratu  puniendis.* 

Calvin,  in  his  Fidelis  Exposition  acknowledges,  that  the 
form  of  the  indictment  against  Servetus  was  drawn  up  by 
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his"  advic^,  and  8ays>  <<  He  was  not  so  mdrtdJy  enraged 
^  against  him,  but  that,  if  he  had  not  been  kot  to  idl 
^^  sense,  it  was  in  his  {power  to  have  sared  his  life,  by  his 
^  modesty  alone^  Nor  do  I  know,  contimica  Calvin, 
^<  what  CO  say,  unless  it  be  thiv,  that  he  precipitated  him*> 
^  self  to  his  end  by  hi^  dwn  fatal  madness," 

When  Calvin  drew  up  the  confession  of.  £iith,  he  took 
care  to  insert  the  following  ardcle:  m  We  detest  all  the 
<^  heresies  which  have  anciently  disturbed  the  churcfaesr, 
^(  and  especially  the  dis&oUcal  imaginations  of  Servetu?, 
^<  who  attributes  to  the  Lotxl  Jesus  a  fantastical  divinity^ 
^  ferasmueh  as  he  calls  him  the  idea  and  pattern  of  all 
<<  things,  aild  names  him  personal,  or  figurative .  Son  of 
^^  God  I  and  finally  ferges  for  him  a  btady  of  three  ele- 
*^  m^ts  uncreated,  and  thus  mixes  and  destroys  the  two 
^<  natures."  It  is  said,-  that  all  die  csmdidates  for  the 
ministry  in  Switzerland,  and  also  in  the  French  neformed 
^churches  abroad,  are  bound,  before  their  ordinatxbn,  to 
subscribe  that  article  of  the  confession.  Besides,  in  the 
Ibrm  of  confession  of  faith^  which  all  the  students  of  the 
public  school  of  Geneva  ans  to  make  before  the  rebtbr,  there 
is  this  article :  *  Although  GOD  is  one  simple  essence, 
*  yet  there  are  in  him  three  distinct  persons  ;  wherefore  I 

<  detest  ail  the  heresies  condemned  by  the  first  council  of 
"<  Nice,  as  likewise  those  condemned  in  the   councils  of 

<  Ephesus  and  Chalcedcm :  Together  with  all  those  etron 
«  that  have  been  revived  by  Servetus  and  Hs  followers/ 

The  next  year,  Mattliew  Grybale,  lord  'of  Farges,  spread 
the  same  errors  as  Servetus  had  done :  But  he  would  not 
enter  into  a  public  conference  with  Calvin,  and  retired  to 
Bern^  where,  he  made  his  recantation.  Those  errors  also 
spread  in  PoLnd,  Hungary,  and  Transylvania,  where  a 
great  controversy  arose  aboi^  the  punishing  of  heretics« 

Fatel,  about  this  time,  was  indicted  as  a  criminal  at 
Geneva,  and  was  obliged  to  appear  before  the  judges.  He 
had  sharply  reptx)ved  the  enemies  of  Calvin  m  a  sermon, 
and  they  complained  he  had  done  them  a  great  injury. 
The  senate  of  Geneva  wrote  to  the  Magistrates  of  Neuf- 
chatel,  to  desire  that  Farel  might  come  and .  answer  the 
charge  that  was  brought  against  him.  Rielying  upon  hi^ 
innocence,  his  age,  and  that  ancient  authority  which  he 
had  over  them,  Farel  readily  came  to  Geneva.  As  aoon 
as  the  senate  had  notice  that  he  was  arrived,  'they  let  Cal»- 
vin  know  that  Farel  should  not  be  suffered  to  ascend  the 
pulpit.  «  I  shall  proceed  no  farther,  (says  Calvin) ;  let  it 
^'  suffi'Ce  to  give  you  a  taste  of  theiringcatitude,  which 
"   ■  «  will 
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^  will  raise  a  just  aversion  in  all  men  of  honour  and  pro- 
"  bity.  But  because  I  have  many  reasons  which  hinder 
"  me  from  publicly  deploring  our  calamity,  take  it 
**  briefly  thus :  Unless  Satan  be  chained  up  by  you,  he 
**  must  be  let  loose."  Farel  was  heard,  and  his  adver- 
saries defeated. 

Calvin  wrote  his  Commentaries  upon  the  gospel  of  St 
John,  when  all  the  Reformed  churches  received  a  great 
wound  by  the  death  of  king  Edward  VI.  Great  numbers 
of  English  exiles  fled  for  protection  to  Germany,  Switzer- 
land, and  Geneva,  who  found  unexpected  encouragement 
and  assistance  from  Calvin.  The  English  fugitives  had  set- 
tled a  church  at  Frdnkfort,  where  they  were  greatly  in- 
fluenced by  John  Knox,  the  Scotch  preacher,  who  objected 
to  the  then  English  liturgy,  and  formed  a  scheme  of  parity 
in  church  government.  This  was  resented  by  the  Englisfi 
who  settled  at  Zurick  ;  and  some  thoughts  were  entertained 
of  settling  the  Geneva  form  at  Strasburg.  Calvin  was  con*' 
suited  on  that  head ;  and  they  sent  him  the  English  com- 
mon-prayer-book in  Latin,  accompanied  with  many  mis- 
representations and  criticisms  upon  the  English  worship  : 
So  that  Calvin,  in  his  answer,  shewed  a  dislike  to  the 
English  service.  A  liturgy  was  then  made  use  of  at  Frank-* 
fort,  partly  extracted  from  <  that  of  England,  and  that  of 
Geneva :  But  Dr  Cox  obliged  Knox  to  ouit  Frankfort,  and 
retire  to  Geneva.  Cox  then  applied  to  give  Calvin  a  fa- 
vourable opinion  of  the  English  liturgy  ;  for  he  perceived 
he  was  under  invincible  prejudices  against  it.  Cox  went 
to  Strasburg,  and  left  Horn  at  Frankfort,  where  new  dif- 
ferences arose,  and  the  new  modelled  discipline  of  Geneva 
was  introduced.  Most  of  the  English  ecclesiastical  histo- 
rians date  the  rise  of  the  dissenting  principles  in  England 
from  this  schism  :  But  Calvin  appears  only  to  be  an  oc- 
casional auxiliary ;  for  it  is  easy  to  perceive,  that  Knox, 
and  his  friends,  carried  those  principles  with  them  from 
Britain. 

The  number  of  strangers  visibly  increased  in  Geneva  j 
and  the  English  were  allowed  to  found  a  church  of  their 
own  nation  in  the  city,  as  the  Italians  had  done  before 
them  in  1551,  and  the  Spaniards  some  time  afterwards  : 
But  when  Q.  Elizabeth  came  to  the  tlifone,  and  revived 
the  Protestant^religion,  the  English  thanked  the  magistrates 
for  tfieir  protection,  and  returned  to  their  own  country. 

In  1555,  a  conspiracy  was  formed  against  the  ministers 
of  Geneva :  But  it  was  seasonably  discovered,  and  the  con* 
spirators  punished ;  some  being,  beheaded,  and  others  ba- 

VoL.  II.  *  D  nished. 
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nished.  Calvin  went  to  Bern,  and  defended  himself  against 
Bolsec,  who  was  banished  for  accusing  him  of  false  doctrine. 
Calvin  regulated  the  church  of  Poland  ;  he  comforted  the 
persecuted  in  England,  and  encouraged  the  afflicted  in 
France.  But,  in  1556,  a  tertian  ague  seized  upon  him  ay 
he  was  preaching,  which  obliged  kirn  to  quit  the  pulpit, 
and  it  was  rumoured  abroad  that  he  was  dead.  He  reco- 
^red  and  went  to  Frankfort  to  pacify  some  controversies 
which  had  lately  sprung  up  in  the  French  church. 

In  1557,  he  published  his  commentaries  upon  the  Psalms, 
to  which  he  prefixed  a  very  curious  preface.  He  prevailed 
on  the  German  princes  to  intercede  for  the  French  Pro- 
testants, and  allayed  the  tempest  of  persecution  in  France. 

In  1558,  a  new  league  was  made  between  Geneva  and 
Bern ;  but  a  disturbance  happened  in  the  former  church. 
Valentine  Gentilis,  and  some  Italians,  collected  from  the 
books  of  Servetus  more  than  he  had  advanced  against  the 
Trinity.  They  were  enjoined  by  the  council  to  subscribe 
to  the  general  confession  of  the  church,  which  seven  of 
them  absolutely  refused,  among  whom  was  Gentilis,  who 
was  committed  to  prison,  from  whence  he  was  brought  to* 
dispute  against  Calvin  before  the  council.  He  charged 
Calvin  with  oppressing  the  truth,  and  run  himself  into 
Arianism  ;  his  drift  being  to  she^,  that  the  divine  essence 
belonged  properly  to  none  but  the  Father.  Calvin,  in  a. 
full  assembly  of  the  senators^  nunisters,.  and  eldess,  so- 
fully  confuted  him  out  of  the  scripture,  that  all  the  Italians^ 
immediately  subscribed  to  the  established  faith.  It  was- 
the  opinion  of  some  lawyers,  that  the  heresy  of  Gentili» 
deserved  death  :  But  he  thought  to  escape  all  punishment 
by  a  seeming  repentance,  and  retracting  his  opinion  by  a 
formal  writing  made  for  that  purpose.  The  magistrates 
took  notice  of  this,  and  inflicted  no  other  punishment  on 
him  than  the  burning  of  his  writings,  and  a  command  not 
to  stir  out  of  the  city  without  their  leave,  which  he  sub- 
missively obeyed  till  he  had  an  opportunity  of  making  his 
escape.  The  bailiff  of  Gex  obliged  him  to  make  a  new 
recantation ;  and  Calvin  wrote  a  book  against  him,  wherein 
he  excellently  confuted  this  heresy.  But  Gentilis  returned 
to  his  old  error,  and  was  beheaded  as  an  heretic  at  Bern, 
m  1566. 

This  year  Calvin  was  seized  with  a  quartan  ague,  which 
preyed  greatly  upon  his  weak  body,  already  debilitated  and 
worn  out  with  his  incessant  labours  and  study:  But  he  pub- 
lished his  Commentary  upon  Isaiah,  and  the  last  edition  of  . 
his  Institutions  in  French  and  Latin. 

The 
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The  number  of  youth,  who  came  from  all  parts  to  study 
at  Geneva,  increased  so  much,  that  the  old  school  was  not 
large  enough  to  contain  them.  The  council  therefore 
resolved  to  erect  a  new  college  for  seven  classes,  and  three 
professors  of  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  philosophy ;  besides 
divinity  lectures,  which  Calvin  read  himself,  to  whom  was 
joined  Thegdore  Beza,  who  preached  the  following  week 
after  Calvin.  The  statutes  of  this  college  were  first  pub- 
lished in  St  Peter's  church,  before  the  jnagistrates,  minis- 
ters, and  scholars,  by  Calvin,  who  seemed  to  consecrate 
so  holy  and  profitable  a  foundation. 

In  1560,  Calvin  confuted  Sancarus,  who  asserted,  that 
Christ  was  Mediator  only  according  to  his  human  nature. 
Calvin  was  consulted  by  the  Bohemian  Waldenses,  whom 
he  exhorted  to  enter  into  a  nearer  conjunction  with  other 
Reformed  churches.  He  sent  Galacius  to  plant  a  French 
church  in  England,  where  Q.  Elizabeth  gave  protection 
to  the  refugees :  And  he  published  his  lectures  upon  Da* 
niel,  which  he  dedicated  to  the  Frengh  churches.  Francis 
IL  was  then  upon  the  throne  of  France,  where  the.  public 
affairs  were  conducted  by  the  duke  of  Guise,  and  the  car* 
dinal  de  Lorrain,  whose  administration  offended  the  Pro^ 
t^stants,  and  occasioned  the  celebrated  conspiracy  of  Am- 
boise,  which  was  formed  against  the  princes  of  th&  house 
of  Guise,  by  the  prince  of  Condc,  brother  to  the  king  of 
Navarre.  The  conspiracy  was  discovered,  and  the  prince 
ordered  for  execution,  which  was  prevented  by  the  death 
of  the  king.  He  was  succeeded  by  Charles  IX.  who  ho'* 
nourably  pardoned  the  prince  of  Conde  ;  and  he  ordered 
the  Catholics  and  Protestants  to  live  in  peace  v/ith  each 
other :  But  both  parties  began  to  call  themselves  by  the 
invidiot(S  names  of  Papists  and  Hugonots,  in  1561.  The 
origin  of  the  word  Hugonotis  not  certainly  known  :  Some 
believe  it  took  its  rise  from  certain  deputies  of  the  Pro- 
testants coming  to  address  the  King  in  Latin;  when  he 
who  watf  to  speak  stopped  short  at  the  beginning  of  what 
he  should  have  said,  and  having  repeated  the  word,  «  Auc 
*  ttosy  hue  venimusy  could  proceed  no  farther :  Though 
others  are  of  opinion,  that  this  name  was  given  them  at 
Tours,  because  they  a'^sembled  late  to  teach  in  a  part  of 
the  town,  where  the  superstitious  people  believed  the  appa-. 
rition  of  king  Hugo  appeared  every  night. 

The  duke  of  Guise,  the  king  of  Navarre,  and  Catherine 
de  Medicis  the  mother  of  Charles  IX.  formed  an  union,. 
which  was  called  the  triumvirate,  and  governed  the 
kingdom  during  the  minority  of  the  king.     In  1 562,  the 
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prince  of  Conde  appeared  in  arms,  for  their  consciences 
who  had  embraced  the  Reformed  religion,  and  the  French 
'  Protestants  received  assistance  from  the  queen  of  England, 
The  duke  of  Guise  was  assassinated  by  Poltrot,  a  Protes- 
tant gentleman ;  and  the  queen  concluded  a  peace  with 
the  prince  of  Conde  j  whereby  the  Protestants  were  granted 
the  liberty  of  assembling   publicly  for  the  exercise  of 
their  religion.     But  the  war  was  renewed  in   1564;  and 
when  peace  was  again  concluded  in  1568,  the  Protestants 
soon  found  the  accomplishments  of  what  had  been  fore- 
told by  the  admiral  de  Coligny ;  <  That  peace  had  been 
*  offered  only  to  disarm  them,  and  thereby  destroy  them, 
'  with  greater  case/     The  great  Coligny  was  assassinated, 
and  the  bloody  massacre  of  Paris  was  put  in  execution, 
which  was  extended  all  over  the  kingdom,  and  the  war 
was  carried  on  against  the  Protestants  till  1573. 

Calvin  lived  only  to  see  the  beginning  of  this  civil  and 
religious  war  in  his  native  country,  which  so  much 
affected  him,  that  it  increased  his  disease.  In  1562,  he 
published  that  excellent  Confession  of  Faith,  which  wa^ 
sent  to  the  states  of  the  empire  at  Frankfort,  in  the  name 
of  the  prince  of  Conde,  and  also  the  Protestants  of  France. 
The  year  following  he  published  his  Commentaries  upon 
the  four  books  of  MoseS|  which  he  also  translated  out  of 
Latin  into  French  ^  and  he  began  his  Commentary  upon 
Joshua,  which  he  finished  a  little  before  his  death. 

On  the  sixth  of  February,  1 56i}f  Calvin  preached  his 
last  sermon.  He  was  faint,  thin,  and  consumptive.  He 
had  for  ten  years  together  abstained  frotti  dinners ;  for  he 
was  frequently  troubled  with  the  head-ach»  which  his 
abstinence  only  coul^  cure.  By  straining  his  voice,*,  and 
using  of  aloes,  he  brought  on  the  hemorrhoids,  which  at 
last  proved  ulcerous ;  and  he  had  also  a  spitting  of  blood. 
When  his  ague  left  him,  the  gout  took  him  in  his  right 
leg  ;  then  the  cholic,  and  lastly  the  stone,  which  be  never 
perceived  till  a  few  months  before  his  death. 

Though  he  was  tormented  with  so  many  violent  diseases, 
he  never  uttered  a  word  unbecoming  a  Christian,  and  so 
great  a  divine  ;  onlyiifting  up  his  eyes  to  heaven,  he  used 
to  say,  «  How  long.  Lord  !"  wl!ich  was  an  expression 
he  constantly  used,  when  he  heard  of  the  calamities  which 
afflicted  his  protestant  brethren,  for  which  he  felt  more 
than  for  any  thing  that  could  befal  himself.  On  the 
twenty-seventh  of  March  he  was  carried  in  his  chair  to 
the  senate,  when  he  presented  to  them  a  new  rector  for 
the  school ;  then  uncovered  his  head,  and  thanked  them 
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for  all  their  favours^  and  particularly  for  their  great  care 
of  him  in  his  sickness :  «  For  1  perceive  (said  he,)  this 
"  IS  the  last  time  I  shall  come  into  this  place."  His 
voice  failed  him  as  he  spoke,  and  the  assembly  took  leave 
of  him  in  tears. 

On  the  second  of  April,  vhich  was  Easter*day,  he  was 
carried  to  the  church,  where  Beza  administered  to  him  the 
sacrament.  He  made  his  will  on  the  twenty-fifth,  and  on 
the  twenty-seventh  died,  «  having,  by  over-much  study, 
*  brought  upon  him  several  distempers.'  He  died  in  the 
fifty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  and  was  buried  the  next  morn- 
ing, in  the  common  church-yard  of  the  lar^^e  palace,  ac- 
cording as  he  had  desired  in  his  will,  without  any  pomp 
or  epitaph.  Simon  Goulard,  of  Senlis,  who  came  to  Geneva 
a  while  after,  was  chosen  in  his  place :  And  Theodore  Beza 
wrote  21  discourse  of  his  life  and  death,  which  was  pub- 
lished in  the  same  year,  together  with  his  Testament. 

Burnham,  in  his  Pious  Memorials,  translates  from 
Melch.  Adam,  the  following  account  of  his  last  will  and 
death  ^  he  dictated  his  will  to  the  public  notary  of  Geneva 
in  these  words :  *<  I,  John  Calvin,  minister  of  the  word 
"  of  GOD  in  the  church  of  Geneva,  being  so  oppressed 
"  and  afflicted  with  divers  diseases,  that  I  conclude  the 
"  Lord  GOD  hath  appointed .  shortly  to  take  me  out  of 
"  this  world  ;  therefore  have  determined  to  make  my  last 
"  will  and  testament  in  this  form  following  : 

"  First,  I  give  thanks  to  GOD*  that,  taking  pity  on 
"  me,  whom  he  created  and  placed  in  this  world,  he  hath 
•<  delivered  me  out  of  the  deep-  darkness  of  idolatry,  into 
"  which  I  was  plunged  ;  and  hath  brought  me  into  tlie 
<<  light  of  his  gospel,  and  made  me  a  partaker  of  the  doc- 
«*  trine  of  salvation,  whereof  I  was  most  unworthy.  And 
«  he  hath  not  only  gently  and  graciously  borne  with  my 
«  faults  and  sins,  for  which  I  deserved  to  be  rejected  of 
«<  him  and  c^st  out,  but  hath  treated  me  with  such  meek- 
<<  ness  and  mildness,  that  he  hath  vouchsafed  to  use  my 
«<  labours  in  preaching  and  publishing  the  truth  of  hi^ 
"  gospel.  And  I  witness  and  declare,  that  I  intend  to 
«<  pass  the  remainder  of  my  life  in  the  same  faith  and  re- 
"  ligion  which  he  hath  delivered  to  me  by  his  gospel ; 
«*  and  not  to  seek  any  other  aid,  or  refuge  for  salvation, 
<<  than  his  free  adoption  ;  in  which  alone  salvation  resteth« 
"  And,  with  my  whole  heart,  1  embrace  the  mercy 
«  which  he  hath  used  towards  me  for  Jesus  Christ's  sake  ; 
"  recompensing  rtiy  faults  with  the  merit  of  his  death  and 
*<  passion,  that  satisfaction  might  h^  made,  by  this  means, 
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"  for  all  my  sins  and  crimes,  and  the  remembrance  of 
«  them  be  blotted  out.  1  witness  also  and  declare,  that 
"  I  humbly  beg  of  him,  that  being  washed  and  cleansed 
««  in  the  blood  of  that  highest  Redeemer,  shed  for  the  sins 
«'  of  mankind,  I  may  stand  at  his  judgment-seat,  under 
^^  the  image  of  my  Redeemer. 

"  Also,  I  declare,  that  I  have  diligently  endeavoured, 
'«  according  to  the  measure  of  grace  received,  and  the 
«*  bounty  which  GOD  hath  used  towards  me,  that  I 
"  might  preach  his  word  holily  and  purely,  as  well  in 
«  sermons,  as  in  commentaries,  and  other  writings  ;  and 
«<  interpret  his  holy  scripture  faithfully. 

"  But,  alas !  that  study  and  zeal  of  mine,  (if  worthy 
"  so  to  be  called)  have  been  so  remiss  and  languishirig, 
"that  I  confess,  innumerable  things  have  been  wanting 
"  in  me  to  the  well  performing  of  my  duty.  And,  un- 
"  less  the  unmeasurable  bounty  of  God  had  been  pre- 
"  sent,  my  studies  had  been  vain  and  vanishing.  For 
"  which  causes,  I  witness  and  declanc,  that  I  hope  for 
•«  no  other  help  for  salvation  than  this  only ;  that  seeing 
**  GOD  is  the  Father  of  mercy,  I  trust  he  hath  shewed, 
*^  himself  a  father  to  me,  who  acknowledge  myself  a- 
'*^  miserable  sinner. 

"  As  for  other  things,  after  my  departure  out  of  this' 
"  life,  I  would  have  my  body  committeAto  the  earth,  iA 
*«  that  order  and  manner  which  is  usual  in  this  church 
«  and  city,  till  the  blessed  day  of  resurrection  com- 
<«  eth,  &c." 

To  the  four  syndics,  and  all  the  magistrates,  who  in 
a  body  honoured  him  with  a  visit  before  his  death,  he 
spoke  to  the  following  effect : 

"  Honoured  sirs,  I  give  you  great  thanks  that  you  have 
«^  done  me  this  honour,  having  not  deserved  it  from  you  ; 
««  and  that  you  have  so  often  borne  with  my  infirmities : 
<*  Which,  to  me,  hath  always  been  an  argument  of  your 
*'  singular  goodness  for  me. 

"  Touching  the  doctrine  you  have  heard  from  me,  I 
«*  take  GOD  to  witness,  that  I  have  not  rashly  and  un- 
«  groundedly,  but  carefully  and  *  purely  taught  the  word 
<^  of  GOD  intrusted  to  me  ;  whose  wrath  I  should  other- 
<«  wise  now  perceive  hanging  over  me.  But  I  am  cer-  - 
«*  tainly  assured,  that  my  labours  in  teaching  it  have  not 
*«  been  displeasing"  to  him. 

"  And  I  testify  this  the  more  willingly,  both  before 
**  GOD  and  yourselves  ;  because,  I  doubt  not  but  the 
"  devil,  according  to  his  custom,  will  raise  up  wicked, 
*•  "  .  <«  light. 
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«<  light,  and  giddy-headed  people,  to  corrupt  the  sincere 
«<  doctrine  which  you  have  heard  from  me." 

Then,  considering  tlie  immeasurable  benefits  which 
GOD  had  conferred  on  that  city,  he  said ; — "  I  am  a 
c«  very  good  witness,  out  of  how  many  great  dangers  the 
*«  hand  of  GOD  hath  delivered  you  :  Moreover,  you  see 
"  in  what  estate  you  now  are.  Therefore,  whether  your 
•<  affairs  be  prosperous  or  adverse,  let  this  thing  be  al- 
*<  ways  before  your  eyes,  that  GOP  is  he  alone  who 
*<  establisheth  kingdoms  and  cities  ;  and  therefore  will  be 
<*  worshipped  by  mortal  men." 

And,  continuing  his  discourse,  he  shewed  them  at  large, 
the  danger  of  pride  and  security  •,  the  great  dangers  they 
were  also  in  from  errors  in  judgment,  and  corruptions  in 
practice. 

Then  he  prayed  to  GOD  for  the  increase  of  his  gifts 
and  blessings  upon  them,  and  for  the  safety  and  welfare  of 
the  commonwealth.  After  which,  giving  his  band  to 
«ach  of  them,  they  took  their  leave  ;  departing  full  of  sor- 
row, and  with  many  tears,  as  from  their  common  father. 

April  "2^     The  ministers  of  Geneva  being  with  him,  he 
«pake  thus  to  them. — "  Brethren,  after  my  decease,  stand 
^«  fast  in  this  work  of  .the  Lord,  and  be  not  discouraged  ; 
«  for  the  Lord  will  preserve  this  clturch  and  common- 
<«  wealth  again9t  the  threatenings  of  the  enemies.     When 
<<  I  came  first  tothis  city,  the  gospel  indeed  was  preached, 
**  but  the  management  of  things,  with  respect 'to  it,  was 
*«  very  troublesome  :  Many  conceiving,  that  Christianity 
*<  was  nothing  more  than  the  demolishing  of  images.  And 
<^  there  were  not  a  few  wicked  persons,  from  whom  I 
*<  suffered  many  things.     But  the  Lord  our  God  so  con- 
*«  firmed  and  strengthened  me,  who  am  ndt  naturally  bold, 
"  that  I  gave  not  place  to  any  of  their  attempts.     I  pro- 
*«  fess,  brethren,  that  I  liave  lived  with  you  in  true  love 
«  and  sincere  charity  •,  and  thus  I  now  depart  from  you, 
«  If  you  have  found  me  any  way  pettish  under  my  disease, 
"  I  crave  your  pardon  •,  and  give  you  very  great  thanks, 
"  that  you  have  so  borne,  on  your  part,  the  burden  im- 
"  posed  on  me  in  the  time  of  my  sickness." 

Having  thus  spoken,  he  gave  his  hand  to  caqh  of  them, 
who  then  took  their  leave,  sorrowing  and  weeping. 

A  while  after,  Calvin  hearing  that  Viret,  who  was  eighty 
years  of  age,  and  sickly,  was  on  his  journey  to  visit  him, 
wrote  thus  to  stay  him. 

"  Farewell,  my  best  and  sincerest  brother  :  And  seeing 
GOD  will  have  you  to  out-live  me  in  this  world,  live 
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'«  mindful  of  our  friendship ;  for  as  it  has  been  profitable 
"  to  the  church  of  GOD  here,  so  the  fruit  of  it  tarrieth 
"  for  us  in  heaven.  I  would  not  have  you  weary  yourself 
*<  for  my  sake.  I  hardly  draw  my  breath  :  And  I  expect 
"  daily  when  it  will  wholly  fail  me.  It  is  enough  that  I 
<^  live  and  die  to  Christ,  who  is  gain  to  his  both  in  life  and 
«  death.     Again  farewell."     May  11.  J  564. 

Yet  notwithstanding  this  letter,  the  good  old  man  came 
to  Geneva  ;  and,  having  fully  conferred  with  Calvin,  he 
returned  to  Newcome.  After  which,  Calvin  passed  his 
remaining  time  almost  wholly  in  prayer,  with  his  eyes  to- 
wards heaven ;  while  his  voice  often  failed  him,  by  reason 
of  the  shortness  of  his  breath. 

He  died,  as  we  observed  before.  May  the  27th,  A.  D. 
1564,  aged  fifty-four  years,  ten  months,  and  seventeen 
days.  Beza  had  but  just  left  him,  when  Calvin  suddenly 
altered  for  death.  On  which  a  messenger  was  dispatched 
after  Beza  to  bring  him  back ;  but  though  Beza  returned 
presently,  Calvin,  without  a  sigh  or  groan,  was  fallen 
asleep  in  Jesus  before  Beza  could  reach  him. 

Joseph  Scaliger,  who  scarce  thought  any  man  worth  his 
commending,  could  not  forbear  admiring  Calvin  ;  and  he 
praised  him,  among  other  things,  for  not  commenting  on 
the  Revelations,  while  he  owned  him  for  the  happiest  of 
all  the  commentators,  in  apprehending  the  sense  of  the 
prophets.  And  Pasquier  says,  *  Calvin  was  a  good  writer 
<  both  in  Latin  and  French,  and  our  French  tongue  is 
f  highly  obliged  to  him  for  enriching  it  with  so  great  a 
*  number  of  fine  expressions.* 

Calvin  had  such  a  retentive  memory,  that  he  remem- 
bered people  he  had  seen  but  once,  several  years  after. 
Whenever  he  was  dictating  any  thing,  and  happened  to 
be  interrupted  for  some  hours,  he  renewed  the  thread  of 
the  discours'e,  without  having  occasion  to  be  remuided 
where  it  was  he  left  off:  And  he  never  forgot  any  thing 
that  was  entrusted  to  his  memory. 

He  was  a  man,  whose  thoughts  were  lifted  up  much 
above  the  desire  of  worldly  goods,  only  seeking  how  he 
might  most  and  best  promote  his  Master's  service  in  the 
establishment  of  his  gospel.  "When  he  took  leave  of  the 
people  at  Strasburg  (as  we  have  mentioned  above)  to  re- 
turn to  Geneva,  they  would  have  continued  his  freedom  of 
the  city,  and  the  revenues  of  a  prebend  j  which  had  been 
assigned  him  :  The  former  he  accepted,  but  absolutely  re- 
fused the  latter.  He  carried  one  of  his  brothers  with  him 
10  Geneva,  but  he  nev^r  laboured  to  promote  him,  as  mo^t 
*'  .  ^^^ 
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mcfij  pos&essed  of  his  influence,  would  have  done ;  on  the 
contrary,  he  caused  him  to  learn  the  trade  of  a  book* 
binder,  which  he  followed  all  his  life. 

When  his  friends  would  have  dissuaded  him,  in  his  sick* 
ness,  from  dictating,  and  especially  from  writing,  he  an- 
swered ;  «  What !  would  you  have  me  idle  when  my 
««  Lord  comes  ?" 

Calvin  was  held  in  the  highest  veneration  by  the  foreign 
Reformed  churches ;  and  not  less  so  by  our  own.  Witness 
the  exalted  testimonies  given  of  him  by  bishop  Andrews, 
bishop  Bilson,  Mr  Hooker,  bishop  Morton,  bishop  StiU 
lingfleet,  and  many  others,  cited  by  doctor  John  Edwards, 
{or  this  purpose  in  his  Veritas  redux. 

Dr  Hoyle,  who  wrote  under  the  patronage  of  archbi- 
shop Usher,  mentioning  Calvin,  says,  <  What  sliall  I  speak 

*  of  his  indefatigable  industry,  almost  beyond  the  power 

<  of  nature,  which  paralleled  with  our  loitering,  will,  I 

<  fear,  exceed  all  credit  ?  It  may  be  the  truest  object  of  ad- 

<  miration,  how  one  lean,  worn,  spent,  and  weaned  body 

*  could  hold  out.   He  read  every  week  of  the  year  through 

*  three   divinity   lectures ;    every  other  week,  over  and 

<  above,  he  preached  every  day :  So  that  (as  Erasmus  said 

<  of  Chrysostom)  I  know  not  whether  more  to  admire  his 

<  constancy,  or  their's  that  heard  him.     Some  have  reck- 

*  oned  his  yearly  lectures  to  be  one  hundred  and  eigbty'six, 

*  and  his  yearly  sermons  tnv»  hundred  and  eighty^jix.  Every 

*  Thursday  he  sate   in  the  presbytery.     Every  Friday, 

<  when  the  ministers  met  to  confer  upon  difficult  texts, 
'  he  made  as  good  as  a  lecture.     Besides  all  this,  there 

*  was  scarce  a  day,  that  exercised  him  not  in  answjering, 

*  either  by  word  of  mouth  or  writing,   the  doubts  and 

*  questions  of  different  churches  and  pastors,  yea  some* 
times  more  at  once  j  so  tliat  he  might  say  with  Paul — 

*  the  care  of  all  the  churches  Ueth  upon  me.    Not  a  year  past, 

*  wherein,  over  and  above  all  these  former  employments, 

*  in  which  some  great  volume  in  folio  or  other  came  not 

*  forth.' 

There  are  many  among  the  Romaii  Catholics,  who 
would  to  justice  to  Calvin,  if  they  durst  speak  their 
thoughts.  Guy  Patin  has  taught  us  to  make  this  judg- 
ment ;  for  he  observes,  that' Joseph  Scaliger  said,  that  Cal. 
vin  was  the  greatest  wit  the  world  had  seen  since  the 
apostles.  He  acknowledged  that  no  man  ever  understood 
ecclesiastical  history  like  Calvin,  who,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-two,  was  the  most  learned  man  in  Europe.  And 
he  tells  us,  that  John  de  Monluc,  bishop  of  Valence,  used 
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to  say,  that  Calvin  wias  the  greatest  divine  in  the  world. 
Fatin  caused  the  life  of  Calvin,  wrote  by  Papyrius  Masso, 
to  be  made  public.  This  life  has  done  a  great  deal  of 
mischief  to  the  copies  of  Bolsec  ;  for  who  can  read  it,  with- 
out laughing  at  those  who. accuse  this  minister  of  loving 
good  wine,  and  chearful  company  ?  The  Papists,  at  last, 
have  been  obliged  to  acknowledge  the  falsity  of  those  in- 
famous calumnies  published  against  the  morals  of  Calvin. 
Their  best  pens  have  been  contented  to  say,  that,  though 
he  was  free  from  corporeal  vices,  he  was  not  so  from  spi- 
ritual ones,  such  as  slander^  passion,  avarice,  and  pride. 

Calvin  has  left  behind  him  many  who  imitate  him  in 
his  active  life  ;  his  zeal  and  affection  for  the  cause  of  reli- 
•gion.  They  employ  their  voices,  their  pens,  their  steps, 
and  solicitations," for  the  advancement  of  the  kingdom  of 
GOD  :  But  then  they  take  care  not  to  forget  themselves ; 
and  are,  generally  speaking,  a  demonstration  that  the 
church  is  a  bountiful  mother  ,  and  that  nothing  is  lost  in 
her  service.  But  fbr  a  man,  who  had  acquired  so  great  a 
reputation  and  authority,  to  content  himself  with  a  hun- 
dred crowns  a  year  salary,  and  to  leave  behind  him  no 
more  than  three  hundred  crowns,  is  something  so  heroical, 
that  it  must  be  stupidity  itself  not  to  admire  it.  <  It  is  a 
'  strong  proof  of  his  not  having  studied  to  heap  up  riches^ 

*  that  all  his  effects,  notwithstanding  his  library  was  sold 

*  very  dear,  scarce  amounted  to  three  hundred  crowns  ; 

*  so  that  he  might  very  justly,  as  well  as  elegantly,  in 

<  order  to  wipe  off  this  monstrous  calumny,   use   these 

<  words,  in  the  preface  to  his  Commentary  on  the  Psalms  ; 

*  If  1  cannot  in  my  life  time  persuade  some  people  that  I  am  no 
«  hoarder  of  money ^  I  shall  convince  them  at  my  death.*'     The 

*  senate  certainly  can  witness  for  him,  that,  though  his 

<  stipend  was  very  small,  he  was  so  far  from  being  unsa* 

*  tisfied  with  it,  that  he  positively  refused  the  offer  of  in- 

<  creasing  it.'  This  is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  vic- 
tories, the  magnanimity  of  grace  obtains  over  nature, 
even  in  those  who  are  ministers  of  the  gospel.  Such  a 
disinterestedness  is  a  thing  so  extraordinary,  as  might 
make  even  those,  who  cast  their  eyes  beyond  the  philoso- 
phers of  ancient  Greece,  say  of  him,  « I  have  not  found  so 

<  great  faith,  no  not  in  Israel.' 

The  works  of  Calvin,  published  at  Geneva,  compre- 
hended twelve  volumes  in  folio*,  which  the  edition  of 
Amsterdam,  1667,  has  reduced  to  nine.  His  Commentaries 
upon  the  Bible  are  the  most  considerable  part  of  his  works  : 
But  he  gained  most  honour  by  his  «  Christian  Institu- 

«  tion/* 
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«•  tion,**  which  was  wrote  in  defence  of  the  Protestant 
religion^  and  has  been  always  esteemed  an  incomparable 
work.  An  observation  has  been  made^  which  shews  that 
this  book  of  Calvin  has  been  sifted,  scanned,  anatomised, 
in  all  the  different  manners  possible  by  the  Romanists. 
They  have  taken  notice,  that  the  first  word  is  <»//,  and  the 
last  impiety :  which  they  think  appears  very  mysterious. 
The  fact  is  certain  in  the  French  translation ;  but  not'  in 
the  original  Latin.  The  inquisition  at  Rome,  and  in 
Spain,  condemned  this  piece,  as  being  Calvin's  work,  falsely 
inscribed  to  Alcuin.  Nor  has  it  been  thought  sufficient  to 
criticise  Calvin's  Institution,  as  a  pseudonymous  piece ; 
but  the  very  cut  they  pretend  he  ordered  to  be  engraven 
for  the  title-page,  has  been  commented  on,  and  the  work 
itself  affirmed  to  be  only  a  collection  of  plagiarisms.  This 
cut  they  say,  was  a  sword  in  the  middle  of  flames,  with 
this  motto,  *  No  veni  miterre  pacetn^  sed  gladium?  Mr  Dre- 
lincourt  says  it  is  false,  and  that  their  proofs  are  imperti- 
nent :  *  For  it  is,  (continues  he)  as  if  any  one  should  ob- 

<  ject  to   me  the   symbolical  figures   which   are   placed 

<  without  my  knowledge  on  the  frontispiece  of  some  of 
*  my  works;  and  pretend  them  to  be  my  proper  device.* 
This  «  Institution"  has  not  only  appeared  in  French,  but 
also  in  High  Dutch,  Low  Dutch,  Italian,  Spanish,  and 
English.  Calvin  intended  it  as  a  complete  system^  and  a 
full  idea  of  theology. 

We  may  add  the  well-known  distich  concerning  that 
excellent  book. 

Prater  apostoltcas^  post  Cbristi  tempora^  chartasj 
Huic  peperere  libro  sacttla  nulla  parem> 

That  is  5  *  Since  the  ascension  of  Christ,  no  age  has  pro- 

<  duced  a  book  of  equal  worth,  if  we  omit  the  writings 

<  of  the  apostles.' 

The  admirable  Beza  wrote  the  following  epitaph  to  the 
memory  of  his  departed  friend : 

Roma  mentis  terror  tile  maxim  us. 
Quern  mortuum  lugent  boniy  horrescunt  malif 
Ipsa  i  quo  potuit  virtutem  dtsar^  virtus, 
Cur  adeo  exiguo  ignotoque  in  cespite  clausus 
Calvinus  laieatf  rogas  F 
Calvinum  assidue  comitata  modesiia  vivum 
Hoc  iumulo  tnanibus  condidit  ipsa  suis. 
()  te  beatum  cespitem  tanto  hospite  / 
^  Q  cui  invidere  cuncia  possint  mar  mora  I 
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The  following  translation,  taken  (with  a  slight  altera* 
tion  or  two)  from  an  old  aathor,  is  tolerably  close,  and 
iK)t  inelegant. 

*  If  any  ask,  why  Reverend  Calvin,  whom 

*  Wc  justly  style  the  dread  of  falling  Rome, 

'  (Whose  death  the  G9od,  with  gushing  Tears  bewail, 

*  And  who,  though  dead,  makes  all  the  bad  look  pale  ^ 

*  From  whom  c'cn  Virtue  might  more  Virtue  leain, 

*  And  in  his  Life  all  heavenly  Grace  discern,) 

*  Lies  hid  within  so  mean  and  strait  a  Grave, 

*  While  worthless  Mortals  splendid  Tomb  stones  have  ? 

*  Know  ye.  That  Modesty,  which  was  allied 

*  Always  to  Calvin  living,  when  he  dyM 

*  With  her  own  Hands  this  Mansion  did  provide. 

*  O  happy  Grave,  enrich'd  with  such  a  Guest, 

*  As  proudest  Marbles  envy,  not  possest  !^  . 
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CONRADE   PELLICAN. 

nPHIS  great  Hebr«an  and  eminent  divine  was  born  at 
-*-  Rubeac,  in  Sweden,  in  the  year  1478.  His  parents 
(whose  family-name  was  Kursiner^  or,  in  English,  Skinner) ^ 
brought  him  up  at  school  till  he  was  thirteen  years  of  age, 
and  then  sent  him  to  Heidelberg,  where  he  studied  sixteen 
months  ;  after  which,  he  returned  home,  and  entered  into 
a  monastry.  After  some  time,  he  went  again  to  Heidel- 
berg, and  from  thence  to  Tubingen,  where  he  studied  with 
great  success,  and  was  much  admired  for.  the  pregnancy 
of  his  parts.  Melchior  Adam  relates  very  prolixly  the 
most  uncommon  pains  which  Pellican  took  to  acquire  the 
knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  tongue,  and  the  great  profi- 
ciency he  attained  in  it  without  any  instruction  from 
others.  His  own  and  his  parents*  circumstances  were  but 
low ;  so  that  he  got  all  his  erudition  in  a  manner  out  of 
the  fire.  While  he  was  at  Tubingen,  the  bookseller  there 
had  purchased  an  Hebrew  Bible  in  a  very  small  type, 
imprinted  at  Pisa,  but  complete,  which  nobody  seemed  to 
care  for.  Pellican,  after  examining  it  well  for  a  few  days, 
wrote  to  his  uncle  for  money,  and  bought  it  for  a  Florence 
and  a  half,  then  believing  himself  to  be  a  richer  man  than 
Croesus.     He  immediately  applied  himself  to  the  diligent 

reading 
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Te^uling  of  it^  which  was  then  the  middle  of  Juljr,  and 
with  such  zealj  that  by  the  end  of  the  October  following, 
he  finished  it ;  selecting  the  roots,  and  ranging  the  words 
in  the  form  of  a  concordance.  This  was  shewn  to  the  fa- 
mous Capnio,  or  Reuchlin,  who  declared  himself  astonish- 
ed, not  only  at  the  work,  but  at  the  very  short  time  in 
which  it  had  been  performed. 

About  this  time  flourished  Paulus  Scriptor,  a  country- 
man and  friend  of  Pellican,  and  of  the  famous  Staupitius 
the  patron  of  Luther.    This  good  man  preached  and  main- 
tained the  same  doctrines,  which  were  afterwards  called 
Lutheran :   And  it  seems  not  improbable,  that  from  these 
two  excellent  men,  and  from  the  writings  of  others,  the 
great  Reformer  providentially  received  those  intimations 
of  the  true  understanding  of  the  scriptures,   which   he 
afterwards  promulgated  with  so  much  courage  and  success. 
In  die  year  1501,  he  was  ordained  presbyter,  at  which 
time  the  plague  raged  exceedingly  at  Rubeac,  and  carried 
off*  both  his  father  and  mother.     In  condolence  of  himself, 
upon  so  afflictive  a  dispensation,  he  transcribed  the  seven 
penitential  Psalms  in  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin,  sub- 
joining  many  suitable  prayers.     The  year  following  he 
proceeded  to  the  degree  of  doctor  in  divinity  at  Basil,  and 
was  made  divinity-reader  of  the  convent.     About   this 
time  John  Amerbac  printed  St  Austin's  works  at  Basil, 
whom  Pellican  greatly  assisted.     Cardinal  Raymund,  the 
pope^s  legate,  at  whose  instance  Pellican  was  first  made 
licentiate,  and  then  doctor  in  divinity,  and  who  was  much 
attached  to  him  on  account  of  his  great  learning,  pur- 
posed taking  him  with  him  to  Rome  ;  but  Pellican  falling 
ill  of  a  fever  by  the  way,  returned  to  Basil. 

While  Pellican  continued  a  friar,  he  was  universally 
esteemed  for  his  learning  and  integrity,  but  when  it  pleased 
GOD,  by  the  reading  of  Augustine,  Jerom,  Berengarius, 
&c.  and  by  the  conversation  of  certain  learned  godly 
men,  to  shew  hixn  the  errors  and  absurdities  of  the  church 
of  Rome,  and  he  began  publicly  to  exclaim  against  them, 
he  was  presently  hated  and  persecuted.  He  had,  upon  an 
occasion,  visited  Rome  itself ;  and  the  sight  of  so  many 
stupid  and  preposterous  superstitions,  which  there  passed 
before  him,  not  a  little  contributed  to  his,  conversion. 
And  when,  about  the  year  1518,  Luther  and  Erasmus  had 
publish^  some  of  their  writings,  which  attacked  virtually 
some  of  the  principal  points  of  the  Romish  corruption,  he 
soon  declared  himself  of  their  persuasion,  and  soon  be- 
came stigmatized  for  a  Lutheran.     The  senate  of  Basil 

observing 
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obserying  his  very  great  abilities,  chose  him  Joint-lecturer 
in  divinity  with  Oecolampadius  in  that  city  ;  where  he  be- 
gan to  read,  first  upon  Genesis,*  then  on  Proverbs,  and 
Ecclesiastes.  In  the  year  15'J6,  by  the  desire  of  Zuinglius, 
he  was  invited  to  Zurick,  where  he  heard  the  first  lectures 
upon  Hebrew,  from  the  excellent  Leo  Judse.  Here,  in  the 
forty-eighth  year  of  his  age,  he  renounced  Popery,  and» 
by  the  persuasion  of  the  other  divines,  to  confirm  the 
propriety  and  holiness  of  marriage  in  ecclesiastics  as  well 
as  other  men,  he  married ;  and  having  a  son,  while  he  was 
reading  lectures  on  the  history  of  Samuel,  he  called  ^im 
Samuel.  His  wife  dying,  he  married  again,  but  had  no 
children  by  his  second  wife.  He  was  present  at  the  reli- 
gious disputation  at  Bern.  In  the  year  i5iS7  he  published 
an  edition  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  with  the  comments  of 
A  ben  Ezra  and  R.  Salomon. 

He  diligently  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  the  Turkish 
language,  that  he  might  be  the  better  able  to  bring  some 
that  had  become  his  neighbours  to  the  Christian  faith. 
He  was  Hebrew  professor  at  Zurick  for  thirty  years,  where 
he  was  universally  admired,'  and  greatly  beloved,  both  on 
account  of  his  extensive  learning  and  unwearied  labours, 
and  also  for  his  life  and  conversation,  which  were  hea« 
venly  and  devout.  At  length,  being  grievously  afflicted 
with  the  stone  and  other  diseases,  he  changed  this  life  for 
a  better  on  the  day  of  Christ's  resurrection,  in'  the  year 
1 556y  and  in  the  seventy- eighth  year  of  his  age. 

Lavater  says,  he  had  often  heard  Pellican  afBrm,  "  that 
**  when  he  first  began  to  study  the  languages,  there  was 
"  not  one  Greek  Testament  to  be  got  in  all  Germany  at 
«  any  price  •,  and  that  the  first  he  ever  saw,  was  one 
<*  brought  out  of  Italy.  But  that  he  could  not  help  re- 
«  joicing  in  having  lived  to  see  the  vast  difference  that 
*<  had  obtained,  as  now  many  might  be  purchased  for  a 
"  trifle."  Pellican,  and  the  rest  of  the  reformers,  studied 
the  holy  scriptures.     They  indeed  followed  the  rule  of 

Nocturnd  versate  tnanu^  versate  diurnd* 

They  had  no  idea  of  being  true  divines,  without  under- 
standing the  Bible,  nor  supposed  that  theology  was  really 
attainable  by  any  other  book  without  it,  or  beyond  it.  If 
some  moderns,  who  presume  to  treat  tlieir  knowledge  in 
divine  things  with  lightness  and  an  air  of  superiority,  had 
read  God's  word  with  a  measure  of  the  same  industry, 
piety,  and  learning,  it  is  possible  they  would  have  found 
that,  among  all  their  improvements  in  speculation,  they 

have 
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have  still  a  height  to  climb^  before  they  can  equal  the  sa- 
cred erudition  and  attainments  of  these  excellent  men. 

Peliican,  complying  with  the  earnest  requisition  of  se- 
veral learned  men,  published  in  his  life- time,  hin  lectures 
and  annotations,  which  were  upon  the  whole*  Bible,  ex- 
cept the  book  of  Revelation,  which  part  of  the  scripture, 
not  presuming  through  modesty  to  write  upon  bimself> 
he  added  the  commentary  of  Sebastian  Meyer  upon  it,  in 
order  to  render  the  commentary  on  the  Bible  complete. 
He  translated  many  books  out  of  Hebrew,  which  were 
printed  by  Robert  Stephens.  The  Chaldee  Bible  also  he 
translated  into  Latin.  He  wrote  an  exposition  in  Dutch 
upon  the  Pentateuch,  Joshua,  Judges,  Ruth,  Samuel, 
Kings,  Isaiah,  and  Jeremiah,  with  a  desire  to  convince 
the  Jews :  and,  with  the  same  laudable  design,  he  trans- 
lated the  disputation  of  Ludovicus  Vives  with  the  Jews 
into  the  Dutch  language ;  and  also  many  books  of  Aristotle 
and  Tuliy  ;  saying,  that,  like  the  Grecians  and  Romans, 
they  might  acquire  knowledge  in  their  own  language.  He 
made  indexes  to  several  books ;  and  with  great  labour  com- 
pared the  bible  of  Munster,  printed  at  Zurick,  and  ano- 
ther of  Leo  Judae  and  Bibliander,  with  the  Hebrew  text, 
word  by  word,  lest  any  thing  should  have  escaped  their 
attention. 

Upon  the  whole,  he  left  behind  him  a  most  amiable 
character  in  his  private  life,  as  well  as  a  most  respectable 
one  in  his  public  -,  being  eminent  for  his  sincerity,  candour> 
integrity,  humility,  and  truth. 


GEORGE    BROWNE, 

THE  FIRST 

rROTESTANT  BISHOP  IN  lllELAND. 

'^pHIS  first  bishop,  that  embraced  and  promoted  the 
*  Reformation  in  Ireland,  was  by  birth  an  Englishman, 
of  the  order  of  St  Augustine  in  London  j  and  because  of 
his  learning,  humility,  and  pacific  temper,  was  made  pro- 
vincial of  the  friars  of  the  same  order  in  England.  Where 
their  convent  stood  i^  still  known  by  the  name  of  Austin- 
Friars,  in  Throgmortpn-street.   He  received  his  academical 

education 
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education  in  the  house  of  his  order,  near  Holywell  in  Ox- 
ford, where  Wadhani  college  now  stands. 

About  this  time^  namely,  in  the  year  1529,  he  suppli-> 
cated  the  univfersity  for  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  divinity ; 
but  it  does  not  appear  that  he  was  then  admitted.  He 
took  afterwards  the  degree  of  doctor  in  divinity,  in  some 
university  beyond  the  sea,  and  was  admitted  to  the  same 
degree  at  Oxford,  in  the  year  1534,  and  soon  after  at  Cam- 
bridge. Before  that  time,  having  read  some  of  Luther's 
writings,  he  conceived  a  liking  for  his  doctrine;  and, 
among  other  doctrines  he  then  began  to  teach,  even  while 
he  was  provincial  of  his  order,  was  "  That  they  should 
<f  make  their  applications  to  Christ  aloruy  and  not  to  the 
"  Virgin  Mary,  or  the  Saints."  This  caused  him  to  be 
much  taken  notice  of,  and  K.  Henry  VIII.  being  informed 
pf  it,  took  him  into  his  favour  and  promoted  him  to  the 
archbishopric  of  Dublin.  He  had  the  assent,  March  12th, 
i5Si  5  ;  was  consecrated  the  nineteenth  of  the  same,  by 
Thomas  Cranmer,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  assisted  by 
the  bishops  of  Rochester  and  Salisbury;  and  had  restitu* 
tion  of  temporalities  on  the  twenty-third  following. 

A  few  months  after  archbishop  Browne's  afrival  in  Ire 
land>  the  lord-privy  seal,  Cromwell,  signified  to  him,  that 
his  majesty  having  renounced  the  papal  supremacy  in  Eng- 
land, it  was  his  highness's  pleasure,  that  his  subjects  of 
Ireland  should  obey  his  commands  in  that  respect  as  in 
England ;  and  nominated  him  one  of  the  commissioners  for 
the  execution  of  it.  The  twenty-eighth  of  November, 
1 535,  he  acquainted  the  Lord  Cromwell  with  his  success, 
in  the  following  letter : 

"  My  most  honoured  Lord, 
"  Your  humble  servant  receiving  your  mandate,  as 
«  one  of  his  higTiness's  commissioners,  hath  endeavoured, 
<«  almost  to  the  danger  and  hazard  of  this  temporal  life, 
"  to  procure  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  this  nation  to  due 
«*  obedience,  in  owning  his  highness  their  supreme  head 
«  as  well  spiritual  as  temporal,  and  do  find  much  op- 
«  pugning  therein,  especially  by  my  brother  Armagh, 
«  [George  Cromer,  then  archbishop  of  Armagh]  who  hath 
«  been  the  main  oppugner ;  and  so  hath  withdrawn  most 
"  of  his  suffragans  and  clergy  within  his  see  and  juris- 
<*  diction.  He  made  a  speech  to  them,  laying  a  curse  on 
<♦  the  people,  whosoever  should  own  his  highness's  supre- 
"  macy ;  saying,  that  isle,  as  it  is  in  their  Irish  chroni- 
cles,  Imula  sacra y  belongs  to  none  but  to  the  bishop  of 

*<  Rome^ 
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"  Rome,  and  Azt  it  was  the  bishop  of  Rome's  predecessors 
<<  gave  it  to  the  king^s  ancestors.  There  be  two  messen- 
**  gers  by  the  priests  of  Armagh,  and  by  that  archbishop, 
<<  now  lately  sent  to  the  bishop  of  Rome.  Your  lordship 
«  may  inform  his  highness,  that  it  is  convenient  to  call  a 
*<  parliament  in  this  nation,  to  pass  the  supremacy  by  act ; 
^*  for  they  db  not  much  matter  his  highnesses  commission 
«  which  your  lordship  sent  us  over.  This  island  hadi 
<<  been  for  a  long  time  held  in  ignorance  by  the  Romish 
<<  orders  ;  and  as  for  secular  orders,  they  be  in  a  manner 
<<  as  ignorant  as  the  people,  being  not  able  to  say  mass,  or 
<<  pronounce  the  words,  they  not  knowing  what  uiey  them* 
<<  selves  say  in  the  Roman  tongue :  The  common  people 
<(  of  this  isle  are  not  more  zealous  in  their  blindness,  than 
<<  the  saints  and  martyrs  wer6  in  the  truth  at  the  begin* 
«  ning  of  the  gospel.  I  send  to  you,  my  very  good  lord, 
<<  these  things,  that  your  lordship,  and  his  highness,  may 
<<  consult  what  is  to  be  done.  It  is  feared  O-Neal  will  be 
"  ordered,  by  the  bishop  of  Rome,  to  oppose  your  lord- 
<<  ship's  order  from  the  king's  highness  ;  for  the  natives 
«  are  nciuch  in  numbers  within  his  power.  I  do  pray  the 
*<  Lord  Christ  to  defend  you  from  your  enemies.  Dublin 
«  4  Kalend.  Decembris^  1535." 

In  the  parliament  which  met  at  Dublin,  May  1st,  1536, 
the  lord  Leonard  Grey  being  then  K.  Henry's  viceroy  of 
Ireland,  our  archbishop  was  very  instrumental  in  having 
the  act,  for  the  king's  supremacy  over  th^  church  of  Ire- 
land, passed:  And,  therefore,  though  he  had  not  been 
more  than  a  year  and  a  few  months  in  his  archiepiscopal 
chair  in  Dublin,  he  stood  up  and  made  this  short  speech 
following :  *«  My  lords  and  gentry  of  this  his  majesty's 
«  realm  of  Ireland,  behold  your  obedience  to  your  king 
«*  is  the  observing  of  your.  God  and  Saviour  Christ ;  for 
«  he,  that  High-Priest  of  our  souls,  paid  tribute  to  Csesar, 
"  though  no  Christian ;  greater  honour,  then,  surely,  is 
<<  due  to  your  prince,  his  highness  the  king,  and  a  Chris- 
es tian  one :  Rome,  and  her  bishops,  in  the  fathers  days, 
"  acknowledged  emperors,  kings,  and  princes  to  be  su- 
«*  preme  over  their  dominions,  nay,  Christ's  own  vicars. 
«  And  it  is  as  much  to  the  bishop  of  Rome's  shame,  to 
"  deny  what  their  precedent  bishops  owned.  Therefore 
<<  his  highness  claims  but  what  he  can  justify  the  bishop 
«  Eleutherius  gave  to  St  Lucius,  the  first  Christian  king 
«  of  the  Britains :  So  that  I  shall,  without  scruple,  vote 
"  his  highness  K.  Henry  my  supreme  over  ecclesiastic  mat- 
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*'  ters  as  well  as  temporal,  and  head  thereof,  even  of  both 
<<  isles  England  and  Ireland,  and  that  without  guilt  of  con- 
"  science,  or  sin  to  GOD  ;  and  he  who  will  not  pass 
"  this  act,  as  I  do,  is  no  true  subject  to  his  highness.'* 
This  speech  so  startled  the  other  bishops  and  the  other 
lords,  and  being  seconded  by  justice  Brabazon,  that  the 
act  passed,  though  with  great  difficulty.  But  he  met 
with  great  and  many  obstacles  in  the  execution  of  it ;  of 
which  he  gave  the  lord  Cromwell  an  account  in  the  fol- 
lowing letter. 

**  Right  honourable  and  my  singular  good  Lord, 
«  I  ACKNOWLEDGE  my  bounden  duty  to  your 
<<  lordship's  good  will  to  me,  next  to  my  Saviour  Christ's, 
«  for  the  place  I  now  possess ;  I  pray  GOD  give  me  his 
"  graCe  to  execute  the  same  to  his  glory,  and  his  highnesses 
<«  honour,  with  your  lordship's  instructions.  The  peo- 
«*  pie  of  this  nation  are  zealous,  yet  blind  and  unknow- 
"  ing ;  most  of  the  clergy,  as  your  lordship  bath  had 
<<  from  me  before,  being  ignorant,  and  not  able  -to  speak 
"  right  words  in  the  mass,  or  liturgy,  as  not  being  skilled 
<<  in  the  Latin  grammar ;  so  that  a  bird  may  be  taught  to 
<^  speak  with  as  much  sense,  as  several  of  them  do  in  this- 
"  country.  These  sorts,  though  not  scholars,  yet  are 
*<  crafty  to  cozen  the  poor  common  people,  and  to  dis- 
"  suade  them  from  following  his  highness's  orders.  George, 
*«  my  brother  of  Armagh,  doth  underhand  occasion  quar- 
**  rels,  and  is  not  active  to  execute  his  highness's  orders  in 
*<  his  diocese. 

♦«  I  have  observed  your  lordship's  letter  of  commission, 
"  and  do  find  several  of  my  pupils  leave  me  for  so  doing.. 
«<  I  will  not  put:  others  in  their  livings,  till  I  know  your 
<^  lordship's  pleasure  ;  for  it  is  meet  I  acquaint  you  first, 
"  that  the  Romibh  relics  and  inlages  of  both  my  cathe- 
«  drals  in  Dublin,  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  and  of  St  Patrick's, 
*<  took  off  the  common  people  from  the  true  worship  ;  but 
"  the  prior  and  the  dean  find  tliem  so  sweet  for  their  gain, 
*•  that  they  heed  not  my  words  :  Therefore  send  in  your 
<*  lordships  next  to  me  an  order  more  full,  and  a  chide  to 
*«  them  and  their  canons,  that  they  might  be  removed. 
**  Let  the  order  be,  that  the  chief  governors  may  assist 
"  me  in  it.  The  prior  and  dean  have  written  to  Rome, 
<«  to  be  encouraged,  and  if  it  be  not  hindered  before  they 
"  have  a  mandate  from  the  bishop  of  Rome,  the  people 
"  will  be  bold,  and  then  tugg  long,  before  his  highness 
"  can  submit  them  to  his  grace's  orders.     The  country 
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«  folk  here  much  hate  your  lordship^  and  despitefully  call 
«  you,  in  their  Irish  tongue.  The  Blachsmith^s  Son* 

<<  The  duke  of  Norfolk  is,  by  Armagh  and  that  clergy, 
<<  desired  to  assist  them,  not  to  suffer  his  highness  to  alter 
**  church-rules  here  in  Ireland.  As  a  friend,  I  desire  your 
<<  lordship  to  look  to  your  noble  person ;  for  Rome  hath 
<<  a  great  kindness  for  that  duke  (for  it  is  so  talked  here) 
<<  and  will  reward  him  and  his  children,  Rome  hath  great 
«  favours  for  this  nation,  purposely  to  oppose  his  high- 
<*  ness  ;  and  so  have  got,  since  the  act  passed,  great  indul- 
"  gences  for  rebellion ;  therefore  my  hope  is  lost,  yet  my 
«  zeal  is  to  do  according  to  your  lordship's  orders.  GOD 
««  keep  your  lordship  from  your  enemies  here  and  in  Eng- 
<<  land.     Dublin  the  third  Kalends,  April,  1538." 

The  court  of  Rome  likewise  left  no  stone  unturned,  to 
prevent  any  alterations  in  Ireland,  with  regard  to  religious 
matters.  For  the  pope  sent  over  a  bull  of  excommunica- 
tion, against  all  such  as  had  owned,  or  should  own,  the' 
king's  supremacy  within  that  kingdom :  As  also  the  form 
of  an  oath  of  obedience,  to  l>e  taken  to  his  holiness,  at 
confession.  This  our  archbishop  sent  in  a  letter  to  the  lord 
Cromwell,  which  was  as  follows. 

<<  Right  Honourable, 

*<  MY  duty  premised,  it  may  please  your  lordship  to  be 
««  advertised,  since  my  last,  there  has  come  to  Armagh  and 
"  his  clergy,  a  private  commission  from  the  bishop  of  Rome, 
««  prohibiting  his  gracious  highness's  people  here  in  this 
«  nation  to  own  his  royal  supremacy,  and  joining  a  curse 
"  to  all  them  and  theirs  who  shall  not,  within  forty  days, 
«<  confess  to  their  confessors,  after  the  publishing  of  it  to 
«  them,  that  they  have  done  amiss  in  so  doing :  The  sub-i- 
<<  stance,  as  our  secretary  has  translated  the  same  into 
<<  English,  is  thus. 

<  I,  A.  B.  from  this  present  hour  /orward,  in  the  pre- 

*  sence  of  .  the  holy  Trinity,  of  the  blessed  virgin  mother 

*  of   GOD,  of    St   Peter,   of  the   holy   apostles,    arch- 

<  angels,  angels,  saints,  and  of  all  the  holy  host  of  hea- 

<  ven,  shall  and  will  be  always  obedient  to  the  holy  see 
«  of  St  Peter  of  Rome,  and  to  my  holy  lord  the  pope  of 
«  Rome  and  his  successors,  in  all  as  well  spiritual  as  tem- 

<  poral,  not  consenting  in  the  least  that  his  holiness  shall 

<  lose  the  least  title  or  dignity  belonging  to  the  papacy  of 

*  our  mother  church  of  Rome,  or  to  the  regality  of  St 

*  Peter.     I  do  vow  and  swear  to  maintain,  help  and  assist 

*  the  just  laws,  liberties  and  rights  of  the  mother  church 
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<  of  Rome.     I  do  likewise  promise  to  conferi  to  defend, 

*  and  promotei  if  not  personally,  yet  willingly  as  far  aa 

<  able,  either  by  advice,  skill,  estate,  money,  or  otherwise, 

<  the  church  of  Rome  and  her  laws,  against  all  whatso- 

<  ever  resisting  the  same.    I  further  vow  to  oppugn  all 

<  heretics,  either  in  making  or  setting  forth  edicts  or  com* 
^*  mands  contrary  to  the  mother  church  of  Rome,  and,  in 

*  case  any  such  be  moved  or  composed,  to  resist  it  to  the 

<  uttermost  of  my  power,  with  the  first  convenience  and 

*  opportunity  I  can  possibly.     I  count  and  value  all  acts- 

<  made,  or  to  be  irtade  by  heretical  powers,  of  no  force  or 

<  worth,  or  be  practised  or  obeyed  by  myself,*  or  by  any 

*  other  son  of  the  mother  church  of  Rome.     I  do  further 

<  declare  him  or  her,  father  or  mother,  brother  or  sister» 

<  son  or  daughter,  husband  or  wife,  uncle  or  aunt,  nephew 

<  or  niece,  kinsman  or  kinswoman,  master  or  mistress,  and 

<  all  others,  nearest  or  dearest  relations,  friends  or  acquain- 

*  tance  whatsoever,  accursed,  that  either  do  or  shall  hold, 

*  for  the  time  to  come,  any  ecclesiastical  or  civil  power 

*  above  the  authority  of  the  mother  church,  or  that  do  or 

*  shall  obey,  for  the  time  to  come,  any  of  her,  the  mother 

*  of  churches,  opposers,  or  enemies,  or  contrary  to  the 

*  same,  which  I  have  here  sworn  unto :  So  GOD,  the 

*  blessedjVirgin,  St  Peter,  St  Paul,  and  the  holy  evangelists 

<  help  me.' 

"  His  Highnesses  viceroy  of  this  nation,  [Sir  Anthony 
"  St  Leger]  is  of  little  or  no  power  with  the  old  natives, 
<«  therefore  your  lordship  will  expect  of  me  no  more  than 
«<  I  am  able  :  This  nation  is  poor  in  wealth,  and  not  suf- 
<^  ficient  now  at  present  to  oppose  th^m.  It  is  observed, 
<(  that  ever  since  his  highness's  ancestors  had  this  nation  in 
«  possession,  the  old  '  natives  have  been  craving  foreign 
«  powers  to  assist  and  rule  them ;  and  now  both  English 
"  race  and  Irish  begin  to  oppose  your  lordship's  orders,' 
<<  and  do  lay  aside  their  national  old  quarrels ;  which  I 
"  fear  will,  if  any  thing  will,  cause  a  foreigner  to  invade 
<«  this  nation.  I  pray  GOD  I  may  be  a  false  prophet, 
"  yet  your  lordship  must  pardon  my  opinion,  for  I  write 
"  it  to  your  lordship  as  a  warning.  Dublin,  May, 
«  1538." 

It  seems  the  archbishop's  suspicions  were  not  ground* 
less ;  for  that  endeavours  were  used  to  raise  a  rebellion 
there,  as  appears  from  a  circumstance  that  fell  out  on  the 
feast  of  St  John  Baptist  following :  The  archbishop  caused 
one  Thady  0*Brian,  a  Franciscan  friar,  to  be  seized, 
when  the  following  papers  from  the  pope  and  cardinals, 
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signed  })7  the  bishop  of  Mentz,  were  found  upon  him,  be- 
ing sent  to  the  lord  privy-seal  by  a  special  messenger. 

<  My  Son  O^Neal, 
<  THOU  and  thy  fathers  were  all  along  faithful  to  the 
mother-church  of  Rome  :  His  holiness  Taul,  now  pope, 
and  the  council  of  the  holy  Fathers  there,  have  lately 
found  out  a  prophecy,  there  remaining,  of  one  St  La- 
cerianus,  an  Irish  bishop  of  Cashell,  wherein  he  saith. 
That  the  mother-church  of  Rome  falleth^  when  in  Irelatjd 
the  Catholic  Faith  is  overcome  :  Therefore,  for  the  glory 
of  the  mother-church,  the  honour  of  St  Peter,  and  your 
own  secureness,  suppress  heresy  and  his  holiness's  ene- 
mies ;  for,  when  the  Roman  faith  there  perisheth,  the 
see  of  Rome  falleth  also  :  therefore  the  council  of  cardi- 
nals  have  though  fit  to  encourage  your  country  of  Ireland, 
as  a  sacred  island,  being  certified,  whilst  the  mother- 
church  hath  a  son  of  worth  as  yourself,  and  of  those  that 
shall  succour  you,  and  join  therein,  that  she  will  never 
fall,  but  have  more  or  less  a  holding  in  Britain,  in  spite 
of  fate.  Thus  having  obeyed  the  order  of  the  most  sa- 
cred council,  we  recommend  your  princely  person  to  the 
holy  Trinity  of  the  blessed  virgin,  of  St  Peter,  St  Paul, 
and  of  all  the  heavenly  liost  of  heaven.  Amen.'  Roma  4 
Kalend.  May,  1538. 

Episcopus  Metemis* 

In  pursuance  of  this  letter,  O^Neal  had  declared  himself 
the  champion  of  Popery  ;  and  having  entered  into  a  con- 
federacy with  others,  they  jointly  invaded  the  Pale,  and 
committed  several  ravages  ;  but  were  soon  after  quelled. 
The  friar,  O'Neal,  was  put  in  the  pillory,  and  confined  a 
prisoner  till  the  king's  further  orders.  But  it  being  ru- 
moured that  he  was  to  be  hanged,  he  laid  violent  hands  on 
himself ;  yet  his  dead  corpse  was  carried  to.  the  Gallows- 
Green  and  hanged  up,  and  afterWards  there  buried :  But 
it  was  said,  by  the  register  of  St  Francis's  monastry  of 
Dublin,  that  they  brought  him  from  thence  and  buried 
him  in  that  monastry.  About  the  time  that  K.  Henry 
VIIL  began  to  suppress  the  monasteries  in  England  and 
Ireland,  archbishop  Browne  perfected  his  design  of  remov- 
ing all  superstitious  reliques  and  images  out  of  the  two 
cathedrals  in  Dublin,  and  out  of  the  rest  of  the  churches 
within  his  diocese ;  and  in  their  room  placed  the  Creed, 
the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  the  Ten  Commandments  in  gold 
letters  and  gilded  frames.  And,  soon  after,  namely  in 
the  year  1541,  the  king  converted  the  priory  of  the  Holy 
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Trinity,  into  a  cathedral  church,  consisting  of  a  dean 
and  chapter,  a  chanter,  a  treasurer,  six  vicars  choral,  and 
two  singing-boys ;  who  were  allowed  451.  6s.  English 
money:  This  sum  Mary  confirmed  for  ever.  But  K. 
James  L  altered  what  K.  Henry  and  his  daughter  had 
done  y  and  upon  thi§  second  alteration  he  constituted  a 
dean,  a  chanter,  a  chanceUor,  a  treasurer,  three  prebends, 
six  vicars  choral,  and  four  singing-boys :  Ordering  like- 
wise, that  the  archdeacon  of  Dublin  should  have  a  place 
in  the  choir,  and  a  vote  in  the  chapter.  A  nd  our  arch- 
bishop founded  three  prebends  in  the  same,  in  1554*, 
namely,  St  MichaeFs,  St  John's,  and  St  Michan's :  From 
"which  time  it  hath  generally  been  known  by  the  name  of 
Christ-Church. 

In  the  year  1542,  died  primate  Cromer,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded in  the  see  of  Armagh  the  year  following  by  arch- 
bishop Dowdal ;  who  was  zealous  against  the  Reforma- 
tion, as  his  predecessor  had  been.  K.  Henry  the  Vlllth. 
also  died  in  the  year  1546,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
K.  Edward  the.Vlth;  who,  .by  the  advice  of  his  privy 
council,  began  to  consider,  what  good  effects  proceeded 
from  the  translation  of  the  Bible  into  English,  and  what 
light  it  gave  to  the  understandings  of  his  subjects  in  mat- 
ters of  religion ;  and  therefore  he  caused  the  liturgy  to  be 
altered  from  what  his  father  had  established,  and  ordered 
it  to  be  read  and  sung  in  the  several  cathedrals  and  parish 
churches  of  England  in  English  :  And  that  his  subjects  of 
Ireland  might  have  the  same  benefit,  he  sent  over  an  order 
dated  the  sixth  of  February,  1550,  for  the  reading  the  li- 
turgy and  the  prayers  of  the  church,  and  the  Bible  in  the 
mother-tongue,  which  was  first  observed  in  Christ-Church, 
Dublin,  on  Easter-day  in  the  year  1551,  in  presence  of  the 
lord  deputy  St  Leger,  archbishop  Browne,  and  the  mayor 
and  baylifFs  of  Dublin.  But  previous  to  the  proclamation 
for  observing  this  order,  the  deputy  convened  an  assembly 
of  the  archbishops,  bishops,  and  clergy,  and  signified  to 
them  the  king's  order,  and  the  opinions  of  the  bishops  and 
clergy  of  England,  who  adhered  unto  the  same  there.  Pri- 
mate Dowdal  and  the  popish  party  bent  all  their  force 
against  receiving  the  liturgy  in  English ;  but  not  being 
able  to  prevail,  he  departed  from  the  assembly,  and  with 
him  several  of  his  suffragan  bishops  *  :  But  archbishop 
Browne  received  it  with  the  utmost  satisfaction  and  plea* 
sure ;  saying  at  the  same  time,  "  This  order,  brethren, 

"is 

^  See  the  en  J  of  hi&.hfe. 
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<<  is  from  oar  gracious  king,  and  from  the  fathers  and  ' 
<«  clergy  of  England  ;  who  have  compared  the  holy  Scrip- 
<*  tures  with  what  they  have  done  ;  unto  whom  I  submit, 
^  as  Jesus  did  to  Csesar,  in  all  things  just  and  lawful,  mak- 
<«  ing  no  question  why  or  wherefore,  as  we  own  him  our' 
«  true  and  lawful  king."  Several  of  the  more  moderate  of 
the  bishops  and  clergy  adhered  to  our  archbishop  j  among 
whom  wjere  Staples,  bishop  of  Meath ;  Lancaster,  bishop 
of  Kildare  ;  Travers,  bishop  of  Leighlin,  and  Coyn,  bishop 
of  Limerick ;  which  concurrence  was  severely  remembered 
to  most  of  them  in  the  following  reign. 

Archbishop  Browne  preached  a  sermon  on  this  occasion 
against  keeping  the  scriptures  in  the  Latin  tongue,  and 
the  worship  of  images  *,  and  as  this  sermon  is  the  only 
piece  extant  of  so  great  a  man,  and  at  so  singular  a  period^ 
besides  his  letters  set  down  above,  we  have  subjoined  it, 
being  short,  presuming  it  may  prove  agreeable  to  the  cu- 
rious Reader  *.  Archbishop  Dowdal,  by  reason  of  his 
violent  and  unseasonable  opposition  to  the  king's  order, 
was  deprived  of  the  title  of  primate  of  all  Ireland  ;  which 
by  letters  patent,  bearing  date  the  twentieth  of  October, 
1551,  was  conferred  on  archbishop  Browne,  and  his  suc- 
cessors in  the  see  of  Dublin  for  ever.  However  he  did  not 
long  enjoy  this  dignity  ;  for  he  was  deprived,  both  of  it, 
and  his  archbishopric,  in   1554,  the  first  of  Q.  Mary  L 

under 


*  Sir  Anthony  St  t^eger  signified,  in  this  alTcmbly,  that  it  was  his  ma* 
jeO^*s  order,  as  alfo  the  opinion  of  the  biihops  and  clergy  in  England,  that 
the  liturgy  of  the  church  {houhl  be  read  or  fung,  and  the  Bible  be  read  in 
Engliih  in  the  fevcral  cathedrals  and  churches  in  Ireland  the  fame  as  in 
England ;  primate  Dowdul  t4n.n  (landing  up  with  much  jceal  faid.  Then 
Ihaii  every  illiterate  fellow  read  fervicc,  or  mafs^  as  he  in  fhoie  days  termed 
the  word  fervicc.  To  which  Sir  Anthony  replied  ;  No,  your  Grace  is 
midakcn,  for  we  have  too  many  illiterate  priefts  amongft  us  already,  who 
neither  can  pronDunce  the  l^atin,  nr)r  know  what  it  means,  no  more  than 
the  common  people  that  hear  them  ;  but,  when  the  people  hear  the  Li- 
turgy in  Englifh,  they  and  the  prlcft  will  then  underftand  what  they  pray 
for.  Upon  this  reply,  Dowdal  bade  Sir  Anthony  beware  of  the  clergy  s 
curfe.  Sir  Anthony  made  an  anfwer,  1  fear  no  llrarige  curfe,  Co  long  as  I 
hare  the  blefling  of  that  church  which  I  believe  to  be  the  true  one.  The 
archbiihop  again  faid,  Can  there  be  a  truer  church,  than  the  church  of  St 
Peter,  the  mother  church  of  Rome  ?  Sir  Anthony  returned  this  anfwer  ; 
1  thought  we  liad  been  all  of  the  church  of  Chiift  ;  for  he  calls  all  true 
believers  in  him  his  church,  and  himfelf  the  head  thereof.  The  archbiihop 
replied.  And  is  not  St  Peter  the  church  of  Chrifl  i  Sir  Anthony  returned 
this  anfwer:  St  Peter  was  a  member  of  Chrift's  chuj-ch,  but  the  church 
was  not  St  Peter*s  ;  neither  was  St  Peter,  hut  Cliriil,  the  head  thereof. 
Upo'n  this  the  archbiihop  rofe  up,  and  with  him  feveral  blHiops  and  clergy, 
under  his  jurisdiction,  went  away. 
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under  pretence  that  he  was  married  y  but  in  truths  be- 
cause he  had  zealously  promoted  the  Reformation*  And 
then  archbishop  Dowdal^  who  had  lived  in  exile  during 
part  of  the  reign  of  K.  Edward  VI.  recovered  the  title 
of  primate,  and  also  the  archbishopric  of  Armagh,  which 
had  been  given  to  Hugh  Goodacre  *.  While  archbishop 
Browne  enjoyed  the  see  of  Dublin,  the  cathedral  of  St 
Patrick's  was  suppressed,  for  about  the  space  of  eight  years; 
but  Q.  Mary  restored  it  to  its  ancient  dignity,  towards 
the  end  of  the  year  1554.  The  exact  time  o(  archbishop 
Browne's  death  is  not  recorded ;  only  we  are  told,  that 
he  died  about  the  year  1556.  The  learned  and  excellent 
Usher,  late  primate  of  Armagh,  amongst  his  me^iorials  of 
Ireland,  gives  this  description  of  him  ;  <  George  Browne 

*  was  a  man  of  a  chearful  countenance,  meek  and  peace* 
^  able,  in  his  acts  and  deeds  plain  downright,  of  good 

*  parts,  and  very  stirring  in  what  he  judged  to  be  for  the 
«  interest  of  religion,  or  the  service  of  his  king ;  to  the 

*  poor,  merciful,  and  compassionate,  pitying  the  state  and 

*  condition  of  the  souls  of  the  people,  &c.  and  was  adorn- 

*  ed  with  every  good  and  valuable  qualification.' 

The 

•  Q.  Mary's  letter  to  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Chrift  church  in  Dublin, 
to  receive  the  archbiihop  of  Dublin  honourably,  and  ivith  due  refpcO. 
Copia  vera,  ex  LUtro  lugro  SeutBm  Trinitatit  Dubl'inii. 
'  To  our  rruOy  and  well  beloved  the  dean  and  chapter,  &c. 

«  Mary  the  Queen. 
«  T|IUSTY  and  well-beloved,  we  greet  you  well ;  and  for  as  muth 
as  the  right  reverend  father  m  GODj  our  right  tnifty  and  weli-he> 
loved  counfellor  the  archbi(hop  of  Dublin,  being  lately  chufen  for 
that  fee,  repairetb  fpeedily  to  that  our  realm  of  Ireland,  as  well  to 
reiide  upon  the  cure  of  his  bifliopric,  which  now  of  long  time  hath 
been  dcftitute  of  a  catholic  biihop,  as  alfo  to  occupy  the  office  of  our 
high  chancellor  of  that  our  realm ;  albeit  we  have  good  hopes  ye 
will,  in  all  things  of  yourfelves,  carry  yotirfelves  towards  him  as 
becometh  you ;  yet,  to  the  intent  he  might  the  better  govern  the 
charge  committed  unto  him,  to  the  honour  of  almighty  GOD,  and 
for  the  remain  of  our  fervice,  we  have  thought  fit  to  require  and 
charge  you,  that  for  your  part  ye  do  reverently  receive  him,  honour 
and  humbly  obey  him  in  all  things,  as  appertaincth  to  your  duties 
tending  to  GOD*s  glory,  our  honour,  and  the  common  weal  of 
that  our  realm ;  whereby  ye  ihall  pleafe  GOD,  and  do  us  acceptable 
fervice* 

«  Given  under  our  lignet  at  the  manor  of  Greenwich,  the  twenty. 
'  fifth  of  September,  in  the  fecond  and  third  years  of  our  rtign.' 
'  We  have  here  inferted  this  letter  on  two  account!:  firft,  as  bein? 
a  record  remaining  in  the  cathedral:  Secondly,  becaufe  there  hath 
^een  fome  difcourle  of  late,  whether  the  archbifhop  of  Dublin  had 
power  herein,  or  whether  it  was  upon  K.  Henry's  mutation  made  a 
deanery,  ai  Whitehall  chapel  is,  and  no  cathedral;  but,  by  this  let- 
ter, ii  ihews  it  is  both  ftill  a  cathedral,  and  fuhjcft  to  the  archbifhop  of 
Pub^ 
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The  following  remarkable  providence,  as  it  stands,  in 
acme  measure,  connected  vidi  oiir  Author's  life,  as  to  time 
and  place,  and  tends  to  shew  that  God  is  a  God  of  Pro- 
vidence, preserving  his  >people  in  times  of  danger  from 
the  hands  of  the  wicked^  as  well  as  a  God  of  Grace,  sav- 
ing their  souls  and  bringing  them  to  glory,  we  shall  lay 
before  our  Readers,  as  we  find  it  in  the  Harleian  Miscel- 
lany, vol.  V.  p.  568. 

«  Q.  Mary,  having  dealt  severely  with  the  Protestants  in 
England,  3i>out  the  latter  end  of  her  reign,  signed  a  com- 
mission for  to  take  the  same  cdurse  with  them  in  Ireland ; 
and,  to  execute  the  same  with  greater  force,  she  nominates 
Dr  Cole  one  of  the  commissioners^  sending  the  commission 
by  this  doctor,  who  in  his  journey  coming  to  Chester,  the 
mayor  of  that  city,  hearing  that  her  majesty  was  sending 
a  messenger  into  Ireland,  and  he  beii|ig  a  churchmaUi  waited 
on  the  doctor,  who  in  discourse  with  the  mayor,  taketh 
out  of  a  clock-bag  a  leather  box,  saying  unto  him,  <  Here 
<  is  a  commission  that  shall  lash  the  heretics  of  Ireland/ 
calling  the  Protestants  by  that  title*    The  good  woman 
of  the  house  being  well  affected  to  the  Protestant  religion, 
and  also  having  a  brother  named  John  Edmonds  of  the 
same,  then  a  citizen  in  Dublin,  was  much  troubled  at 
the  doctor's  words;  but  watching  her  convenient  time, 
whilst  the  mayor  took  his  leave,  and  the  doctor  compli- 
mented him  down  stairs^  she  opens  the  box  and  takes 
the  commission  out,  placing  in  lieu  of  it  a  sheet  of  paper 
with  a  pack  of  cards,  the  knave  of  clubs  faced  upper- 
most, wrapped  up.     The  doctor  coming  up  to  his  cham- 
ber suspecting  nothing  of  what  had  been  done,  put  up 
the  box  as  formerly.    The  next  day,  going  to  the  water- 
side, wind  and  weather  serving  him,  he  sails  towards  Ire- 
land, and  landed  on  the  seventh  of  October,    1558,  at 
Dublin ;  then  coming  to  the  castle,  the  lord  Fitz-Walters, 
being  lord  deputy,  sent  for  him  to  come  before  him  and 
the  privy  council  \  who  coming  in,  after  he  had  made  a 
speech  relating  upon  what  account  he  came  over,  he  pre- 
sents the  box  unto  the  lord  deputy,  who  causing  it  to  be 
opened,  that  the  secretary  might  read  the  commission,  there 
was  nothing  save  a  pack  of  cards  with  the  knave  of  clubs 
uppermost ;  which  not  only  startled  the  lord  deputy  and 
council,  but  the  doctor,  who  assured  them  he  had  a  com- 
mission, but  knew  not  how  it  was  gone  -,  then  the  lord 
deputy  m^de  answer,  <  Let  us  have  another  commission, 
«  and  we  will  shuffle  the  cards  in  the  mean  while :'   The 
doctor  being  troubled  in  bis  mind  went  away,  and  returned 

into 
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into  England  ;  and  coming  to  the  court  obtained  another 
commission ;  but,  staying  for  a  wind  at  the  waterside,  news 
came  to  him,  that  the  queen  was  dead ;  and  thus  GOD 
preserved  the  Protestants  in  Ireland. 

This  being  a  copy  of  Richard  earl  of  Corke's  memorials, 
as  also  of  Usher,  sometime  lord  primate  of  Armagh^  being 
also  entered  amongst  Sir  James  Ware's  manuscripts,  who 
hath  often  heard  the  late  James  Usher,  nephew  to  the  said 
Henry,  and  also  primate  of  Armagh,  aver  the  same,  and 
wondered  that  Mr  Fox  had  not  inserted  it  m  his  <  Acts 
*  and  Monuments  j'  there  is  yet  living  a  reverend  father 
of  the  church,  Henry  now  lord  bishop  of  Meath,  who  can 
affirm  this  relation  from  the  said  James  Usher,  late  lord 
primate  of  all  Ireland. 

Upon  the  recalling  of  the  lord  Fitz-Walters  into  Eng- 
land, Q.  Elizabeth,  who  succeeded  her  sister,  discoursing 
with  the  said  lord,  concerning  several  passages  in  Ireland, 
amongst  other  subjects  he  related  the  above  passage  that  had 
happened  in  Ireland  ;  which  so  delighted  the  queen,  that 
her  majesty  sent  for ,  the  good  woman,  named  Elizabeth 
Edmonds,  but  by  her  husband  called  Mattershad,  and  gave 
her  a  pension  of  forty  pounds  durante  vitdy  (so  long  as  she 
lived)  for  saving  her  Protestant  subjects  of  Ireland. 

The  following  is  a  very  remarkable  sermon,  preached  by 
our  archbishop  in  the  year  1551  at  Christ-Church,  Dublin. 
The  copy  of  it  was  given  to  Sir  James  Ware,  (see  his 
history  of  Ireland,  p.  152.  edit.  1705.)  and  is  inserted  in 
the  Harleian  Miscellany,  vol.  v.  p.  &66  *. 

PsAL.  cxix.  18. 

Open  mine  eyesy  that  I  may  see  the  wonders  of  thy  law* 

«<  THE  wonders  of  the  Lord  GOD  have  for  a  long 
<«  time  been  hid  from  the  children  of  men,  which  hath 
<«  happened  by  Rome's  not  permitting  the  common  peo- 
««  pie  to  read  the  holy  Scriptures ;  for  to  prevent  you, 
"  that  you  might  not  know  the  comfort  of  your  salva- 
<<  tion,  but  to  depend  wholly  on  the  church  of  Rome, 
«  they  will  no  permit  it  to  be   in  any   tongue  but  the 

"  Latin, 

*  It  has  been  obferved  in  Mac1aine*«  tratjflation  of  Mofceim*s  Ecde- 
fiafticaliHiftory,  that  •  the  charaOer  and  fpirit  of  the  Jesuits  were  admir- 
»  ably  defcribed,  and  tbeir  tronfadions  and  fate  foretold,  with  a  fagacitj 
*  almod  prophetic*  in  this  fermon.  The  pafiage  alluded  to,  is  near  the 
rlofe,  beginning  with  the  words,  "  But  there  is  a  new  fraternity,  &c.'* 
The  mempry  of  almoft  every  Reader  can  confirm  the  juftnefs  of  the  arch- 
k(hop*s  praefentimcDt  or  predidion. 
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<«  Latin,  saying  that  Latin  was  the  Roman  tongue  :  But 
<«  the  wonderful  GOD  inspired  the  holy  apostles  with 
«<  the  knowledge  of  all  languages,  that  they  might  teach 
«  all  people  in  their  proper  tongue  and  language  ;  which 
«  caused  our  wise  K.  Henry,  hefore  his  death,  to  have 
<«  the  holy  scriptures  transcribed  into  the  English  tongue^ 
**  for  the  good  of  his  subjects,  that  their  eyes  may  be  opened 
<«  to  behold  the  wondrous  things  out  cf  the  law  of  the  Lord. 
<<  But  there  are  false  prophets  at  this  instant,  and  will  be 
<<  to  the  ead  of  the  world,  that  shall  deceive  you  with 
<c  false  doctrines,  expounding  this  text,  or  that,  purposely 
<<  to  confound  your  understandings,  and  to  lead  you  cap- 
<«  tive  into  a  wilderness  of  confusion,  whom  you  shall 
*<  take  as  your  friends,  but  they  shall  be  your  greatest 
<'  enemies,  speaking  against  the  tenets  of  Rome,  and  yet 
<<  be  set  on  by  Rome  \^  these  shall  be  a  rigid  people,  full 
•«  oifury  and  envy, 

««  But,  to  prevent  these  things  that  are  to  come,  ob- 
<«  serve  Christ  and  his  apostles :  Let  all  things  be  done  with 
•«  decency y  with  mildness ^  and  in  ord^r :  fervently  crying 
«  unto  GOD,  Open  thou  mine  eyesy  that  I  may  behold  the 
<«  nuondrous  things  out  cf  thy  law  ;  then  should  you  rightly 
<«  keep  the  law  and  the  prophets.  It  is  the  part  of  a 
«<  prince  to  be  wise,  for  he  hath  a  great  charge  to  rule  and 
"govern  a  nation.  Your  late  king,  foreseeing  Rome 
«  and  her  pope's .  intentions,  how  that  he  intended  to  en- 
"  slave  his  subjects,  and  to  keep  them  in  a  state  of  ig- 
*«  norance,  consulted  with  the  learned  of  his  realm^  know- 
*<  ing  that  youth  might  quickly  be  wrought  on  \  there* 
<<  fore  he  prepared,  before  his  death,  a  wise  and  learn* 
<<  ed  sort  of  counsellors  for  his  son'«  overseers ;  not 
"  trusting  to  one  or  two,  but  to  several,  that  he  might 
«*  the  better  rule  his  people ;  whose  eyes  the  Lord  GOD 
*«  Alrtiighty  had  opened  betimes,  to  behold  his  wondrous 
«  works, 

<«  Though  the  words  of  my  text  be  plainly  thus  (Open 
<«  thou  mine  eyes)  the  meanest  of  you  that  hear  me  have 
<<  eyes ;  but  the  true  meaning  of  the  words  is.  Endue  us 
*<  with  understanding  \  for  a  fool  hath  eyes,  and  sees  men, 
«  women,  beasts,  birds,  and  other  things,  but  yet  wants 
"  understanding  :  So,  when  we  say.  Open  thou  our  eyes^ 
<«  we  desire  the  Lord  GOD  to  instruct  and  teach  us  the 
*«  knowledge  of  his  laws.  ^ 

"  When  you  were  lately  led  in  blindness,  your  eyes 

<*  beheld  the  images  that  then  stood  in  several  of  the  mo« 

*«  nastries  and  churches,  until  they  were  removed ;  yet 

.  "  all 
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"  all  this  while  were  your  understandings  blinded ;  be- 
«  cause  ye  believed  in  them,  and  placed  your  trust  in 
««  them. 

<<  Suppose  an  artist  or  workman  make  an  Image  either 
«  of  man  or  woman,  and  at  last  a  ^clergyman  of  Rome 
«  gave  it  such  a  name,  calling  it  St  Peter  or  St  Paul, 
<'  or  St  Mary,  or  St  Anne,  must  not  that  man,  though 
«  he  behold  his  own  handy-work,  and  knows  in  his  heart 
«  that  it  was  his  own  work,  be  blind,  and  void  of  reason 
<<  and  understanding  of  the  law  of  GOD,  and  of  the 
•«  wondrous  things  that  ate  contained  in  the  law  of  the  Lord? 
<f  Yes,  surely,  he  must  be  blind,  and  void  of  reason,  and 
<<  of  the  true  faith,  that  would  worship  the  same. 

«  The  workman  carved  the  eyes,  but  these  eyes  see 
«  not  \  he  likewise  carved  the  ears,  but  they  hear  no^ ; 
«  the  nose,  and  it  smells  not ;  the  mouth,  and  it  neither 
<<  breathes  nor  speaks ;  the  hands,  they  feel  not  \  the 
«  feet,  but  they  stand  stock  still. 

«<  How  therefore  can  your  prayers  be  acceptable  unto 
«  this  image,  that  sees  you  not  approaching  towards  it, 
<<  that  hears  you  not  when  you  pray  to  it,  that  smells  not 
<c  the  sweet  smells,  be  they  of  myrrh  or  frankincense 
««  burning  before  it  ?  How  can  it  absolve  you,  when  the 
«*  mouth  is  not  able  to  say  j  Thy  sins  are  forgiven  thee  ? 
«  And  if  you  place  a  certain  sum  of  money  in  the  palm 
<(  of  the  hand  of  that  image  \  come  you  again  to-morrow, 
<<  the  money,  it  is  true,  shall  find  a  customer,  but  the 
<<  image  never  the  wiser,  who  took  it ;  and,  if  you  desire 
«  to  have  it  come  unto  you,  it  cannot  without  help; 
«  therefore  the  workman,  that  made  this  image,  is  as 
«  blind,  as  deaf,  as  dumb,  and  as  void  of  sense  as  the 
<<  image  itself ;  and  so  be  ye  all,  that  put  your  trust  ii> 
«  them. 

<<  Therefore  of  late  new  artificers  by  springs  have  made 
^  artificial  ones,  which  for  a  certain  time  shall  move, 
(c  and  ye  shall  believe  it  to  be  real  and  certain :  But  be- 
«<  ware,  good  people,  for  they  be  but  lying  wonders, 
««  purposely  that  ye  may  break  the  law  of  GOD.  And 
«  thus  hath  the  devil  devised  a  lying  wonder,  that  ye 
«  may  be  deluded  to  break  the  law  of  the  Lord,  which 
'<  is.  Thou  shalt  not  make  unto  thyself  any  graven  image, 
*<  O  Lordj  open  thou  our  eyes,  our  earsy  and  our  understand^ 
<<  ingy  that  we  may  behold  the  wondrous  things  that  are  in 
<«  thy  law.  The  law  of  GOD  is  an  undefiled  law.  Oh  ! 
«  why  should  we  be  so  wicked  then  as  to  defile  that  law, 
"  which  the  Almighty  GOD  hath  made  so  pure  virithout 

<<  blemish  ! 
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«'  blemish  !  Jesus  came  to  fulfil  the  law^  and  not  to  abolish 
«  the  law.  Jout  there  is  a  new  fraternity  of  late  sprung 
<^  up,  who  call  themselves  Jesuits^  which  will  deceive 
^  manyy  who  are  much  after  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees 
««  manner  ?  Amongst  the  Jews  they  shall  strive  to  abolish 
**  the  truth,  and  shall  come  very  near  to  do  it ;  for  these 
<«  sorts  will  turn  themselves  into  several  forms,  with  the 
<<  heathen,  an  heathenist  \  with  atheists,  an  atheist ;  with 
•««  the  Jews,  a  Jew ;  and  with  the  Reformers,  a  Reform- 
**  ade ;  purposely  to  know  your  intentions,  your  minds, 
*«  your  hearts,  and  your  inclinations,'  and  thereby  bring 
**  you  at  last  to  be  like  the  fool  that  said' in  his  heart  there 
«*  is  no  GOD,  These  shall  spread  over  the  whole  worlds 
<<  shall  be  admitted  into  the  councils  of  princes,  and  they 
**  never  the  wiser  j  charming  of  them,  yea,  making  your 
*«  princes  reveal  their  hearts,  and  the  secrets  therein, 
«<  unto  them,  and  yet  they  not  perceive  it ;  which  will 
**  happen  from  falling  from  the  law  of  GOD,  by  neg- 
«  lect  of  fuliillpg  of  the  law  of  GOD,  and  by  winking 
*<  at  their  sinsj  yet  in  the  end,  GOD,  to  justify  his 
♦<  law,  shall  suddenly  cut  off  this  society  even  by  the 
'<  hands  of  those  who  have  most  succoured  them,  and 
*^  I  made  use  of  them  *,  so  that  at  the  end,  they  shall  be- 
**  come  odious  to  all  nations  :  They  shall  be  worse  than 
**  Jews,  having  no  resting-place  upon  earth,  and  then 
<<  shall  a  Jew  have  more  favour  than  a  Jesuit.  Now,  to 
^^  arm  you  all  good  Christians  against  these  things  that 
<*  are  to  come,  lest  ye  be  led  into  temptation :  Cry  un- 
«<  to  the  Lord  your  GOD,  and  heartily  pray  that  he 
**  would  be  so  merciful  unto  you  as  to  open  the  eyes  of  your 
**  understanding,  that  you  may  behold  the  'wonders  and  plea~ 
**  santness  that  is  in  his  law. — ^Which  GOD  of  his  infi- 
**  nite  mercy  grant  that  we  may  all  do." 


JOHN  BUGENHAGIUS. 

MEEKNESS  and  humility  were  the  characteristics 
of  this  great  divine,  who  was  born  at  Julin,  near 
Stetin  in  Pomerania,  in  the  year  14?85.  His  parents  being 
of  some  rank  in  the  state,  gave  him  a  very  liberal  educa- 
tion ;  instructing  him  with  great  care,  in  the  principles 

of 
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of  religion  :  And,  finding  that  he  made  great  progress  im 
his  learning,  they  sent  him  early  to  the  university  of 
Grypswald,  where  he  profited  so  much  in  the  study  of  the 
liberal  arts  and  the  languages,  that,  at  twenty  years  of 
age,  he  taught  school  at  rreptow,  and  by  his  learning  and 
diligence  raised  the  school  to  a  considerable  degree  of  re- 
putation. He  read  every  day,  to  his  numerous  scholars, 
some  portion  of  scripture,  and  prayed  with  them ;  till 
one  day  meeting  with  Erasmus's  Lucubrations,  which 
treat  of  the  histrionical  carriage  of  the  friars,  and  the  ido- 
latry of  the  *  times  ;'  he  received  so  much  light  in  the  true 
Understanding  of  the  scriptures,  that  he  began  to  instruct 
others  by  lecturing  in  his  school  on  the  gospel  by  St 
Matthew,  Paul's  epistles  to  Timothy,  and  the  Psalms.  To 
these  he  added  catechising,  an  exposition  of  the  Creed,  and 
the  Ten  Commandments.  Many  in  the  city,  of  various 
descriptions,  resorted  to  these  exercises. 

He  was  called  from  the  school  to  preach  in  the  church, 
and  was  admitted  into  the  college  of  Presbyters  ;  where 
many  people  of  all  ranks  attended  his  preaching.  As 
learning  was  not  very  frequent  in  the  popish  divines  of 
those  days,  and  as  Bugenhagius  was  endowed  ^ith  a  con- 
siderable variety  of  knowledge,  both  in  ecclesiastical,  theo- 
logical, and  even  political  concerns  j  he  soon  became  of 
great  estimation.  Prince  Bogislaus  engaged  him  to  write 
a  history  of  Pomerania,  furnishing  him  with  money,  books 
and  records ;  and  he  completed  it  in  two  years,  with  much 
judgment  and  integrity. 

His  prince  had  employed  him  about  these  temporal  af- 
fairs ;  but  it  pleased  GOD  soon  to  call  off  his  attention 
to  better  things.  For  in  the  year  1.520,  one  Otho  Sluto- 
vius  of  Treptow,  having  Luther's  book  on  the  *  Babylonish 
<  Captivity'  sent  him,  gave  it  to  Bugenhagius  as  he  sat  at 
dinner  with  his  colleagues.  Bugenhagius  looked  over  a 
few  leaves  of  it,  and  told  them,  that  "  many  heretics 
«<  had  disquieted  the  peace  of  the  church  since  Christ's 
«  time,  but  that  there  never  was  a  more  pestilent  heretic 
«  than  the  author  of  that  book ;"  shewing  at  the  same 
time,  how,  in  many  particulars,  Luther  dissented  from 
the  received  doctrine  of  the  church.  But  in  a  few  days 
after,  having  read  it  with  great  diligence  and  attention, 
GOD  was  pleased  to  work  such  an  effect  upon  him,  that 
he  made  this  public  recantation  before  them  all :  «*  What 
«  shall  I  say  of  Luther  ?  All  the  world  hath  been  blind 
«<  and  in  Cimmerian  darkness ;  only  this  one  maa  hath 
«  found  out  the   truth.*'      And  further  reasoning  with 

them 
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xhem  on  the  contents  of  Luther's  book,  most  of  his  col- 
leagues were  brought  to  form  the  same  judgment  of  them 
with  himself;  and  the  abbot,  two  aged  pastors  of  the 
church,  and  some  other  of  the  friars,  began  to  discover 
the  deceits  of  Popery,  and  to  preach  against  the  supersti- 
tions and  abuses  of  human  traditions,  persuading  their 
auditors  wholly  to  rely  upon  the  merits  of  Christ. 

Bugenhagius  after  this  applied  himself  diligently  to  tlie 
reading  of  Luther's  other  wojrks,  in  which  he  was  taught 
to  see  the  nature  of  the  law  and  the  gospel,  justification 
by  faith,  &c.  perceiving  the  agreement  there  was,  in  opi- 
nion of  these  doctrines,  between  Augustine  and  Luther,  and 
how  wide  of  the  mark,  upon  these  points,  were  the  writ- 
ings of  Origen  and  Thomas  Ac^uinas.  These  truths  of 
scripture  he  preached  and  taught  with-  such  success,  at  the 
same  time  opening  to  the  people  the  idle  comments  and 
delusions  of  the  monks,  that  Erasmus  Mandwell,  bishop 
of  Cammin,  enraged  to  a  high  degree  began  to  persecute 
many  priests,  scholars,  and  citizens  of  Treptow,  who  were 
the  professors  or  hearers  of  these  doctrines.  He  grounded 
the  occasion  of  it  upon  the  images  being  removed  out  of 
the  church  in  the  night,  and  the  injury  tliat  the  popish 
priests  received  by  the  people's  leaving  the  mass.  Moved 
with  envy  and  rage,  he  raised  a  persecution  against  all  that 
believed  and  professed  them.  Some  he  cast  into  prison, 
while  others  fled  abroad  :  And  Bugenhagius,  not  thinking 
himself  safe,  and  being  desirous  of  an  interview  and  an 
acquaintance  with  Luther,  went  to  Wittenberg  in  the  year 
1521,  which  was  a  little  before  Luther  went  to  the  diet  of 
Worms»  About  this  time,  Bartholomew  Bernhard  Feld- 
kirch,  pastor  of  Kemberg,  was  the  first  priest  who  led  the 
way,  since  the  absolute  interdiction  of  marriage  by  the 
see  of  Rome,  by  taking  a  wife.  This  gave  rise  to  the  dis- 
putes on  the  Obligation  of  Vows  made  in  Monkery.  In  Lu- 
ther's absence,  Bugenhagius  engaged  in  a  controversy  with 
Carolostadius,  who  would  have  brought  the  law  of  Moses 
into  the  civil  state,  and  removed  images  out  of  the  church. 
On  Luther's  return  from  his  Patmos,  by  the  suffrages  of 
the  university  and  senate,  Bugenhagius  was  chosen  pastor 
of  the  church  at  Wittenberg,  in  which  he  laboured  in  word 
and  doctrine  with  much  inward  consolation,  in  many 
changes  of  affairs,  for  thirty  years,  never  leaving  the  flock' 
over  which  the  Holy  Ghost  had  made  him  overseer^  neither  be- 
cause of  the  dangers  of  war,  nor  for  the  pestilence  that 
wasteth  at  noon-day  ;  but  preferred  very  homely  fair  with 
the  people,  among  whom  he  had  been  made  useful,  to  the 
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profered  riches  and  preferment  both  of  his  own  prince 
and  the  king  of  Denmark. 

In  the  year  1522,  he  was  requested  to  go  to  Hamburg, 
to  draw  up  for  them  certain  doctrinal  articles,  the  mode 
of  church-government,  and  the  form  of  calling  ministers ; 
he  also  erected  a  schcol  in  the  monastry  of  St  John,  which 
afterwards  became  a  school  of  great  note.  And  in  the 
year  1 530,  he  was  desired  to  go  to  Lubeck,  and  to  do  for 
them  as  he  had  done  at  Hamburg,  where  he  likewise  set 
up  a  school  in  the  monastry  of  St  Catherine.  In  the 
year  15S7,  he  was  solicitedby  Christian  king  of  Denmark 
and  duke  of  Holstein,  to  ret^fem  religion  in  his  dominions, 
and  to  erect  schools  j  at  whicn^ti"^^  h©  published  a  book 
on  the  **  Ordination  of  Ministers,  formerly  agreed  upon 
"  by  Luther,  and  his  Colleagues  with  Prayers,  and  a 
«  Form  or  Directory  for  holy  Administrations."  And  in- 
stead of  the  seven  bishops  of  Denmark,  he  appointed  seven 
superintendants,  who,  for  the  time  to  come,  should  ordain 
ministers  and  take  care  of  all  ecclesiastical  affairs,  whom 
he  ordained  in  the  presence  of  the  king  and  his  council, 
in  the  chief  church  at  Copenhagen.  He  also  prescribed 
what  lectures  should  be  read  in  the  university  of  Copen- 
hagen J  and  appointed  ministers  in  the  kingdoms  of  Den- 
mark and  Norway,  to  the  number  of  twenty^-four  thousand. 

In  the  year  1 542,  he  was  eniployed  by  the  elector  of 
Saxony,  to  reform  the  churches  in  the  dukedom  of  Bruns- 
wick :  And  the  year  following  the  senate  of  Hildesheim 
sent  for  him  to  reform  their  churches  ;  where  he,  with 
Corvinus  and  Henry  Winckle,  wrote  them  a  form  of  ordi- 
nation, and  ordained  six  pastors  to  their  six  congrega- 
tions, committing  the  oversight  of  them  to  Judocus  Iser- 
man,  and  shut  up  the  church  of  the  canons.  In  the  year 
153:5j  John  Frederick  elector  of  Saxony,  with  his  counsel- 
lors, being  present  at  the  public  disputations  of  Luther, 
Cruciger,  Bugenhagius,  and  -ZEpine,  on  the  articles  oijus^ 
tifying  righteouimssy  the  nature  of  the  churchy  and '  the  dif- 
ference between  ecclesiastical  authority  and  the  civil  power ; 
Bugenhagius  made  an  oration  on  the  last  of  these,  which 
very  mi'ch  pleased  the  prince,  at  whose  instance  Bugen- 
hagius then  proceeded  doctor  in  divinity. 

Thus  far  the  life  of  Bugenhagius  seems  to  have  been 
quiet  and  easy  •,  but  when  the  Bella  Theologorum^  the  wars 
of  divines  began,  as  they  did  about  this  time,  he  expe- 
rienced one  continued  series  of  outward  trouble  and 
distress.  Yet  when  tribulations  abounded,  the  Lord 
caused  the  inward  consolations  of  his  Spirit  much  more  to 
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abound  :  So  tihat  in  all  the  wars  and  confusions  of  Ger« 
many,  among^  the  states^  princes »  and  divines,  and  when 
Wittenberg  itself  was  besieged,  he  did  not  fly  to  any  other 
place,  but  gave"  himself  up  to  constant  fervent  prayer, 
encouraging  himself  much  in  seeing,  that  in  the  midst  of. 
the  storms  and  tempests  of  controversies  and  quarrels  the 
poor  ship  of  Christ's  church  was  not,  and  could  not  be 
swallowed  up  and  destroyed.  He  remained  stedfast  and  un- 
moveable,  both  in  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  church, 
always  averse  to  unquiet  and  seditious  counsels ;  urging 
that  text.  Render  to  Casar  the  things  that  are  Casar^s,  and 
utUo  GOD  the  things  that  are  GOD's.  Like  the  emperor 
Severus,  *  he  minded  his  own  business,  without  niinding 
^  what  others  said  of  him,*  His  business  was  the  work 
of  the  gospel,  about  which  he  was  to  give  an  account  to 
GOD,  and  not  to  man.  He  left  those,  who  delighted 
to  meddle  with  factions,  to  gather  the  thistles  and  thorns, 
which  they  would  surely  find  in  the  way.  He  was  only 
concerned  for  the  distractions  of  the  church :  And  it  was 
a  favourite  text  with  him,  in  all  the  commotions  he  saw 
and  felt,  Comtnit  thy  way  to  the  Lordy  and  hope  in  him :  He 
shall  bring  it  to  pass.  At  length,  through  age  and  great 
labour,  not.  being  able  to  preach  any  longer,  he  went  daily 
to  the  (ihurch,  and  in  the  most  devout  and  ardent  manner 
prayed  for  himself  and  for  the  afflicted  chutch  of  God. 
Afterwards  falling  sick,  he  still  continued  instant  in 
prayer  and  holy  profitable  conferences  with  his  friends,, 
till  drawing  near  his  end,  he  often  repeated  that  impor- 
tant portion  of  scripture.  This  is  life  eternal ^  to  know  the& 
the  only  true  GODy  and  Jesus  Christy  whom  thou  hast  sent ; 
and  so  quietly  departed  in  the  Lord  on  the  twentieth  of 
April,  in  the  year  lB6Sy  in  the  seventy-third  year  of  his 
age. 

He  was  a  faithful  pastor,  compassionate  to  the  poor, 
bold  in  reproof,  a  zealous  defender  of  the  truth  agai.-ist  all 
error,  and  had  learned  the  apostolic  lesson,  in  every  sta- 
tion and  condition  in  life  therewith  to  Be  content ;  so  that 
the  most  earnest  intreaties,  seconded  by  honour,  power  and 
profit,  could  never  prevail  upon  him  to  remove  from  the 
flock  which  he  believed  GOD  had  committed  to  his  charge ; 
but  he  remained  with  them  in  all  their  affliction^,  and 
watched  over  them  with  the  fidelity,  assiduity,  and  pains 
of  a  faithful  shepherd  In  his  sermons  he  was  modest  and 
manly,  but  so  earnest  and  devout,  that  he  would  often 
exceed  the  usual  time  altotted  for  a  discourse.  He  assisted 
leather  in  the  translation  of  the  Bible  into  German,  and 
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kept  the  day,  on  which  it  was  finished,  annually  a  festival 
with  his  friends,  calling  it  "  The  ficast  of  the  trans** 
«  LATiON  OF  THE  BiBLE ;"  and  it  certainl?  deserves  a 
red  letter  mofe  than  half  the  saints  in  the  Kalendar.  His 
life  was  of  a  piece  with  his  doctrine,  altogether  evangelical. 
Upon  the  article  of  a  sinner's  justification  before  GOD, 
he  frequently  used  this  simile  :  "  As  a  ring  set  with  a 
««  precious  stone  is  esteemed,  not  for  the  quantity  of 
<<  gold  which  incloses  the  stone,  but  for  the  stone  itself; 
«<  so  sinners  are  justified  by  faith  in  and  through  the  Son 
"  of  GOD,  whom  f?ith,  a$  the  ring  does  the  jewel, 
««  receives  and  apprehends.'*  Luther  often  declared,  that 
of  all  his  writings  none  pleased  him,  but  his  Catechism, 
and  his  treatise  De  servo  Arbitritr^  or  Free-will  a  Slave  ;  and 
Bugenhagius  was  so  much  of  that  opinion,  that  he  con- 
sidered them  as  some  of  the  choicest  tracts'  upon  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  always  carried  them  about  in  his  pocket 
himself,  and  earnestly  recommended  them  to  others* 

His  Works  are,  1 .  A  Commentary  on  the  Psalms,  which 
Luther  highly  commended.  2.  Annotations  on  the  Epis- 
tles to  the  Galatians,  Ephesians,  Colossians,  the  first  and 
second  Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians,  the  first  and  second 
Epistles  to  Timothy,  to  Titus,  Philemon,  Hebrews.  3.  An- 
notations on  Samuel  and  St  John.  4,  The  History  of 
Christ,  suffering  and  glorified,  being  an  Harmony  of  the 
Gospels,  with  Notes.  5.  Annotation*  upon  Deuteronomy  ;. 
and  some  other  tracts. 
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'T^HIS  holy  martyr  and  excellent  minister  of  Christ 
was  born  in  the  dukedom  of  Lorrain,  in  the  year 
1 .306,  His  parents  died  when  he  was  very  young  j  and 
his  relations,  coveting  his  estate,  thrust  him,  at  eight  years 
of  age,  into  a  monastry  of  Augustine  friars ;  which,  tlirough 
providence,  proved  the  means  of  his  Obtaining  a  good 
education.  He  was  very  eager  to  learn  the  languages,  and 
to  improve  in  the  study  of  divinity,  which  he  afterwards 
devoted  to  the  service  of  the  Protestant  church,  of  which 
he  became  an  eminent  ornament  and  support.  After  a 
time,  perceiving  that  the  idleness  of  monks  was  but  ill 
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calculated  to  encourage  the  ardour  with  which  he  pursued 
his  literary  objects^  he  left  the  monastry,  and  went  and 
studied  in  France ;  and  from  thence  removed  to  the  uni-* 
versity  of  Lausanne,  in  the  canton  of  Bern,  situated  upon 
the  borders  of  the  lake  Lemon.  Here  it  pleased  CJOD 
to  bring  him  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  ;  and  here,  by 
extraordinary  diligence  and  application,  he  made  a  very 
great  proficiency  in  learning  and  in  tlie  critical  knowledge 
of  the  holy  8<;riptures.  Entering  into  orders,  he  was 
chosen  to  be  pastor  at  Vivia :  And  from  Vivia  he  was 
called  to  Rouen,  in  Normandy,  where  he  gathered  a  large 
congregation,  which  he  watched  over  and  instructed  with 
$o  much  labour  and  fidelity,  and  conducted  himself  on  all 
occasions  with  so  much  wisdoms  prudence,  and  piety,  that 
he  bafHed  the  opposition  and  malice  of  his  adversaries. 

In  the  year  1561,  he  wa»  present  at  the  conference  held 
at  Posiah,  [or  Poissy]  between  Beza-and  the  cardinal  of 
Lortain,  in  which  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  ability 
and  zeal  on  the  side  of  the  Protestants  against  the  Papists- 
The  year  following,  the  civil  wars  broke  out  in  FrajKc, 
when  the  city  of  Rouen  was  besieged,  and  at  last  taken  by 
storm.  Montmorency,  the  constable  of  France,  after  much 
abuse  of  Marloratus,  cast  him  into  close  prison,  and  com- 
ing to  him  the  next  day,  with  the  duke  of  Guise,  vehe- 
j  mently  accused  him  of  having  seduced  the  people.     To 

which  Marloratus  answered  immediately,  <«  If  they  are 
«^  seduced,  it  is  GOD  who  hath  seduced  them,  and  not 
««  I ;  for  I  have  preached  notlung  to  them  but  divine 
«  truths."  «  Thou  art  a  seditious  person  (replied  the 
<  constable,)  and  the  cause  of  this  great  city's  ruin.'  *<  In 
^  answer  to  'that  charge  (said  Marloratus,)  I  appeal  to  all 
*«  that  have  heard  kne  preach,  bol;h  Papists  and  Protes*" 
« tants  ;  and  let  them  say,  if  they  ever  heard  me  meddle 
«  with  human  politics,  or  matters  of  state :  On  the  con- 
^  <«  trary,  I  have  confined  myself,  according  to  my  abi- 
«« lities,  to  my  proper  sphere  as  a  minister  of  that  king- 
ff  dom  which  is  not  of  this  world,  laboriously  instruct- 
«<  ing  them  out  of  GOD's  word,  and  guiding  them  in  the 
<«  way  to  life  everlasting."  The  constable  rejoined,  that  he 
and  his  adherents  had  plotted  together  to  make  the  prince  of 
Conde  king,  admiral  Coligni  duke  of  Normandy,  and  An* 
delot  duke  of  Bretagne.  To  this  Marloratus  answered,  pro- 
fessing his. own  and  the  innocence  of  these  noble  personages. 
But  thp  constable  turning  away  in  a  great  rage,  blasphe- 
mously cried  out ;  *  We  shall  see,  in  a  few  days,  whether 
«  thy  GOD  IS  able  to  deliver  thee  out  of  my  hands,  or  not/ 

2  He 
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He  was  soon  after  indicted  by  Bigot,  the  king's  advo- 
cate, and  condemned  for  high  treason ;  having  been,  as 
they  said,  the  author  of  those  great  assemblies  which  had 
caused  rebellion  and  civil  wars.  This  the  papists  have 
ever  been  fond  of  charging  upon  the  Protestants  ;  and  it 
was  one  of  their  most  vehement  accusations  against  Luther. 
But  true  religion  hath  nothing  to  do  with  rebeJlian  and 
civil  wars,  but  to  preach  them  down,  and  to  pray  against 
them  I  for  GOD  is  not  the  author  of  confusion^  hut  of  peace* 
The  court,  however,  sentenced  him  to  be  drawn  on  a 
sledge,  and  to  be  hangea  on  a  gibbet  before  Notre-Dame 
church  at  Rouen,  his  head  tlien  to  be  cut  off  and  set  upon 
a  pole  on  the  bridge  of  the  city,  and  his  goods  and  inhe« 
ritance  to  be  confiscated.^  Touched  with  the  worth  of 
the  man,  and  the  injustice  done  him,  some  of  Marlora^ 
tus's  adversaries  wished  to  have  saved  him  ;  but  their  mo- 
tion was  over-ruled,  and  he,  (with  four  other  chief  citi** 
zens,)  suffered  on  the  thirtieth  of  October,  in  the  year 
1 5&Z^  in  the  fifty-sixth  year  of  his  age. 

As  he  went  to  the  place  of  execution,  drawn-cm  a  sledge, 
the  constable  and  his  son  Monbrun,  (who  was  soon  after 
slain  in  the  battle  of  Dreux,)  behaved  with  great  inde- 
cency ;  and  one  Villebon  added  a  blow  with  a  stick  to 
many  reproachful  speeches  \  all  which  Marloratus   bore 
with  the  greatest  patience  and  meekness.     Before  he  wa« 
turned  off,  he  made  an  excellent  speech,  as  long  as  he 
was  permitted  ;  exhorting,  strengthening,  and  comforting 
his   fellow-sufferers,  who  with  himself,   after  glorifying 
GOD  together  in  doing  his  will,  now  glorified  him  in 
suffering  it.     While  they  were  hanging,  one  of  the  sol- 
diers struck  Marloratus's  legs  across  with  a  sword.     Th« 
providences  which  occurred  to.,  several  of  his  persecutors^ 
after  this  event   were   not   a. little   extraordinary.     The 
captain  who  apprehended  him  was  murdered  within  three 
weeks  after,  by  one  of  the  soldiers  in  his  own  company  \ 
One  of  his  judges  died  of  a  bloody-flux,  which  was  so 
violent  as  to  bafHe  all  the  skill  of  physicians :  Another^ 
who  was  a  counsellor,  had  no  longer  a  passage  for  his 
water  but  at  his  anus,  and  that  with  such  a  stink,  that 
none  could  bear  to  come  near  him  to  give  him  kny  assist- 
ance :  And  Villebon,  who  had  struck  him  as  he  went  to 
execution,  being  invited  to  dinner,  soon  after,  by  mar- 
shal Vielle-Ville,  who  had  come  to  Rouen  upon  piiblic 
affairs  \  the  marshal  lamenting  in  discourse  the  present 
miseries  of  the  city,  exhorted  Villebon  as  the  king's  lieu* 
tenant,  to  endeavour  the  reformation  of  several  abuses  ; 

this 
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this  Villebon  took  so  HI,  that  he  said,  *  If  any  man  dare 
«  to  tax  me  for  not  carrying  myself  as  I  ought  in  my 
«  place,  I  would  tell  him  to  his  face,  that  he  lyed/ 
Which  he  repeated  so  often  over,  and  in  so  provoking  a 
manner,  that  the  marshal  rose  up  and  struck  him  a  blow 
with  his  sword,  that  would  have  cleft  his  head  in  two,  if 
he  had  not  warded  it  off  with  his  hshd  ;  which,  however, 
struck  oiF  that  hand,  with  which  he  had  with  equal  mean- 
ness and  cruelty  struck  the  suffering  Marloratus. 

His  Works,  which  are  subjoined,  shew  how  great  a 
4oss  the  church  at  that  time  sustained  in  the  death  of  this 
learned  and  pious  divine. 

1  •  Novi  Jestamenti  cathol'tca  exposiih  ecclesiastica  :  ex  pro^ 
Satis  iheohgisj  quos  Dominus  eccUsia  su£  diversis  in  locis  de^ 
ditj  excerptOy  £9*  diligenter  concinnata :  Sive,  Bibliotheca  eX" 
pojitionum  Novi  Testamenti  ;  id  est,  expositio  ex  probatis  theo^ 
hgis  coilectOi  %S  in  unum  corpus  singulari  artificio  confiata  : 
Qu^  instar  bibiiotheca  multis  expositoribus  referta  esse  possit* 
The  fourth  edition  of  this  book  was  printed  at  Ge- 
neva, 1585.  Of  this  work,  Dr  Willet  speaks  very  high- 
ly, and  wishes  that  such  anotlier  exposition  had  appeared 
in  his  time  upon  the  Old  Testament.  Very  happily  for 
us  of  this  'land,  we  have  now  several  upon  both  Testa- 
ments, of  which  that  of  Mr  Matthew  Henry  is  to  be 
named  among  the  first.  2.  An  Exposition  of  the  book  of 
Genesis.  S.  An  exposition^of  the  book  of  Psalms.  4.  An 
Exposition  of  the  Prophecy  of  Isaiah.  5.  Thesaurus  totius 
canonic^  script ur a y  in  locos  communes ,  dogmatum,  Isf  phrasi- 
uTHy  ordine  alphabitico  digesium.  This  work  was  printed 
under  the  inspection  of  WilKam  Feuguerius  of  Rouen, 
afterwards  professor  of  divinity  at  Leyden,  to  whom  Mar- 
loratus left  it,  not  being  quite  finished  at  his  decease. 
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Olfgangus  Musculus  was  a  celebrated  German 
divine  and  Reformer,  whose  life  was  chequered 
with  many  extraordinary  particulars.  He  was  the  son  of 
a  cooper,  and  born  at  Dieuze  upon  Lorrain,  the  eighth  of 
September,    1497.      His  father,  seeing  him  inclined  to 

books, 
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books,  designed  him  for  a  scholar  5  but  not  having  \«dielr*» 
withal  to  educate  him  in  that  wayj  Musculus  was  obliged 
to  provide  for  his  own  subsistence,  which  accordingly  he 
did,  by  singitig  from  door  to  door,  He  left  Dieuze  and 
travelled  into  Alsace,  and  after  going  through  several 
towns  in  that  country,  he  cai^ne  to  Rappersril,  where  a 
well-disposed  widow,  observing  something  in  his  coun- 
tenance, as  she  thought,  pfomi^ing  future  greatness  (in 
which  she  Was  not  mistaken)  supported  him  in  his  attend- 
ance on  the  schools  there,  till  he  was  one  day  taken  no- 
tice of  by  a  gentleman,  who  very  liberally  maintained  him 
during  his  stay  in  tliat  place.  From  Rappersril  he  went 
to  Selestadt,  where,  in  the  course  of  his  studies,  he  ex- 
celled in  poetry,  and  obtained  the  approbation  of  his 
teacher. 

At  the  age  of  fifteen,  he  purposed  to  return  home  ;  and 
in  his  way,  calling  upon  his  aunt  at  Westreik,  she  took 
him  with  her  to  vespers,  in  a  convent  of  Benedictines, 
where  Musculus  joined  in  singing  with  the  choristers,  and 
so  happily,  that  the  prior,  struck  with  his  appearance  and 
charmed  with  his  voice,  offered  him  the  habit  of  the  order 
gratis f  (a  favour  never  before  conferred  on  any  one,)  which 
he  accepted  5  and  the  prior,  as  long  as  he  Jived,  treated 
Musculus  as  his  own  son.  He  continued  in  this  monastry 
fifteen  years,  and  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  the  arts 
and  sciences  vnth  great  applause,  especially  from  Claiidius 
Cantiuncula,  a  learned  lawyer  of  those  days.  He  also  made 
great  profiqiency  in  music.  And  at  the  age  of  twenty, 
he  devoted  himself  more  immediately  to  the'study  of  divi- 
nity, which  a  pious  old  monk  observing,  said,  <  If  you 

<  intend  to  become  a  good  preacher,  you  must  endeavour 

<  to  be  famiHar  with  the  Bible.'  This  hint  Musculus 
wisely  improved,  and  gave  himself  up  to  reading  of  the 
scriptures,  with  a  view,  in  due  time,  when  he  should  be- 
come a  public  preacher,  of  being  a  scribe  instructed  in 
the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and,  like  a  man  that  is  an  house- 
holder, bringing  forth  out  of  his  treasure  things  new  and 
old.  While  he  was  thus  exercised,  a  friend  took  occa- 
sion to  supply  him  with  Luther's  books,  which  by  this 
time  were  dispersed  in  Germany,  and  which,  while  he 
read  with  great  attention,  comparing  the  doctrines  with 
the  scriptures,  it  pleased  GOD  to  bless,  as  means  to 
his  conversion  from  popish  darkness  to  the  light  and 
belief  of  the  pure  doctrines  of  the  gospel.  His  wise  and 
prudent  conversation,  accompanied  with  steadiness  and 
izeal,  made  so  strong  an  impression  upon  mauy  of  his 
'*■  brother 
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brother  friars,  that  most  of  the  Benedictines  of  that  con- 
vent forsook  the  order :  And  being  a  preacher  at  the  church 
of  Leixheim,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  monasjtry,  he  was 
equally  successful  in  preaching  the  gospel  to  the  various 
ranks  of  people.  Among  other  noblemen  converted  to 
the  true  faithj  was  Reinhardus,  governor  of  the  castle  at 
Lutzelsteini  and  in  great  favour  with  the  prince  Palatine. 
In  -the  mean  time,  he  raised  himself  many  enemies,  and 
found  himself  exposed  to  niiny  diiBculties  and  dangers ; 
upon  which  he  made  an  open  profeBsion  of  Lutheranism, 

In  1527  he  fled  to  Strasburg,  and  the  ^ame  year  married 
Margaret  Barth,  whom  he  had  betrothed  before  he  left  the 
monastry.     As  he  had  nothing  to  subsist  <hi,  he  sent  his 
wife  to  service  in  a  clergyman's  family,  and  bound  himself 
apprentice  to  a  weaver,  who  dismissed  iiim  in  two  months, 
for  disputing  too  much  with  an  Anabaptist  minister,  that 
had  lodgings  in  the  house.     He  then  resolved  to  earn  his 
bread,  by  working  at  tJie  fortifications  of  Strasburg ;  but 
the  evening  before  he  v/as  to  begka  this  drudgery,  he  was 
informed  that  the  magistrates  had  appointed  him  to  preach 
every^  Sunday,  in  the  village  of  Dorlislieim.     He  4^d  so ; 
but  lodged  the  rest  of  the  week  at  Strasburg,  with  Martin 
Bacer,  froi^  whom  he  gained  a  livelihood,  by  transcribing : 
For  Bucer  wrote  so  ill,  that  tlie  printers  could  not  read 
his  hand ;  nay,  he  was  often  puzzled  to  read  it  binvdelf. 
Some  months  after,  he  was  obliged  to  reside  at  Dorli&heim, 
where  he  buffered  the  rigours  of  poverty  with  great  con- 
stancy.    His  only  moveable  was  the  Kttle  bed  he  brought 
from  the  convent ;  which  however  was  occupied  by  his 
wife,  who  was  ready  to  lye -in,  while  he  lay  on  the  ground 
upon  a  little  straw.     He  served  the  church  of  this  village 
a  whole  year,  without  receiving  one  farthing  of  stipend, 
through  the  oppression  of  the  abbey,  who  gathered  the 
titbes  and  revenues  of  it,  and  must  have  perished  through 
want,  if  the  magistrates  of  Strasburg  had  not  assigned  him 
a  sura  out  of  the  public  treasury.     He  was  called  back  to 
Strasburg,  to  have  the  function  of  minister-de.jcon  in  the 
princpial  church  conferred  upon  hirti :  And  after  he  had 
acquitted  lumself  in  this  character  for  about  two  years,  he 
was  called  to  Augsburg,  where  he  began  to  preach  in  153 1. 
Here  he  had  terrible  conflicts  to  sustain  with  the  Papists  ; 
yet  by  degrees  prevailed  upon  the. magistrates  to  banish 
Popery  entirely.     In  1554?,  the  senate  an4;  people  of  Augs- 
burg absolutely  discharged  them  from  gjpfeachiwg  in  atiy 
part  of  the  city,  and  left  only  eight  place^-^Kiere.'they  were 
allowed  to  say  mass:  And  these  eight  places. they  abolished, 

4  with 
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with  all  their  trumpery,  in    1537.     Musculus  served  the 
church  of  Augsburg  till  1548,  when  Charles  V.  having  en- 
tered the  city,  and  re-established  the  Papists  in  the  church 
of  Notre-Dame,  he  found  it  necessary  for  his  own  safety 
to  decamp.     He  retired  to  Switzerland,  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren following  soon  after  ;  and  was  invited  by  the  magis- 
trates of  Bern,  in   1549,  to  the  professorship  of  divinity. 
He  chearfully  accepted  this  invitation,  and  acquitted  him- 
self in  this  capacity  with  all  imaginable  pains :  And,  to 
shew  his  gratitude  to  the  city  of  Bern,  he  never  would  ac- 
cept of  any  employment,  though  several  were  offered  him 
elsewhere.    He  died  at  Bern,  the  thirtieth  of  August,  1563. 
He  was  employed  in  some  very  important  ecclesiastical  de- 
putations :  He  was  deputed  by  the  senate  of  Augsburg,  in 
1 5S6,  to  the  synod  which  was  to  be  held  at  Eysnach,  for  the 
re-union  of  the  Protestants  upon  the  doctrine  of  the  supper : 
he  was  deputed  to  assist  at  the  conferences  which  were  held 
between  the  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  divines,  during 
the  diet  of  Worms,  and  that  of  Ratisbon,  in  the  years  i  54-0 
and  1541 :  He  was  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the  conference 
at  Ratisbon,  between  Melancthon  and  Eccius,  and  drew  up 
the  acts  of  it :  And  he  was  sent  to  the  inhabitants  of  Dona- 
wert,  who  embraced  the  Reformation  in  1544,  to  form 
them  into  a  church,  and  to  lay  the  foundations  of  the  true 
faith  among  them. 

Musculus  was  a  man  of  great  application  and  deep  learn- 
ing, and  a  considerable  master  of  the  Gffeek  and  Hebrew 
languages,  although  he  was  at  the  least  thirty-two  years  of 
age  when  he  began  to  study  the  latter,  and  forty  when  he 
first  applied  to  the  former.  He  published  several  books^ 
and  began  with  translations  from  the  Greek  into-  Latin. 
The  first  work  of  this  nature  which  he  published  was. 
The  Comment  of  St  Chrysostom  upon  St  Paul's  epistles 
to  the  Romans,  Ephesians,  Philippians,  Colossians,  and 
Thessalonians,  printed  at  Basil  in  1 BS6.  He  afterwards 
published,  in  1 540,  the  second  volume  of  the  works  of  St 
Basil ;  and,  after  that,  the  Scholia  of  the  sam«  father  upon 
the  Psalms,  several  treatises  of  St  Athanasius  and  St  Cyril, 
the  ecclesiastical  history  of  Eusebius,  Socrates,  Spzomen, 
Theodoret,  Evagrius,  and  Polybius. 

He  also  wrote  commentaries,  1.  On  Genesis.  2.  The 
Psalms.  3.  Matthew.  4.  John,  5.  Romans.  6.  Corin- 
thians. 7.  PhUjppians.  8.  Colo^sians.  9.  Thessalonians. 
10.  1  Timothf.,.  11.  His  Common  Places.  12.  Upon 
the  Commanifcents.  13.  Of  Oaths.  14.  Of  tlie 
iperman  Wars.  15.  Two  Sermons  preached  at  Worms 
^>  •  I  , .        concerning 
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«  concerning  the  «  Popish  Mass  "     Printed  at  Wilten- 
i>erg. 

A  little  before  his  death,  his  biographer,  Melchior  Adam, 
says,*  he  composed  the  following  verses,  to  which  we  have 
added  a  translation  taken  from  the  Memoir  of  the  late 
Rev.  Mr  Toplady,  in  which  it  has  been  given. 

Nil  sitperest  vita^frigus  pracordin  capiat : 

S^^ /w,  Christ  E,  mihi  vita  perennis  ades. 
Quid  trepidaSy  Anima  ^  ad  sedes  abitura  -quietis. 

En  tibi  ductor  adest  Angelus  it/e  tuus, 
Litique  domum  banc  meseramy  nunc  in  sua  fata  ruentem, 

Quam  tihijida  Dei  dextera  rcstituet. 
Peccasti  ?  scio :  sed  Christus  credentibus  in  se 

Feccata  expurgat  sanguine  cuncta  suo, 
Horribdis  mors  est  ?  fateor  :  sed  prexima  vita  est^ 

Ad  quam  te  Christe  gratia  cert  a  vocat. 
Prasth  est  de  Satand^  peccato^  et  morte  triutnphans 

Christus  ;  ad  Hunc  igitur  lata  alacrisque  migra. 


My  fainting  life  is  nearly  gone  5 
My  Frame  is  chill'd  with  dying  Cold ; 
But  Jesus,  Thou,  my  better  Life, 
Canst  neither  sicken  nor  be  old. 

Why  tremblest,  then,  my  parting  Soul  ? 
To  Mansions  of  eternal  Rest 
That  Angel  waits  to  guid^  thy  Way, 
And  bless  thee  there  among  the  Blest. 

Quit,  then,  O  quit,  this  wretched  House, 
Nor  at  its  Ruin  once  repine : 
God  soon  shall  bind  it  up  again, 
And  bid  it  with  new  Lustre  shine. 

But,  art  thou  all  defil'd  with  sins  ? 
Fear  not,  my  Soul,  thou  ne'er  shalt  fall ; 
Believe  his  faithful  Word,  and  know. 
The  Blood  of  Christ  can  cleanse  them  alL    ' 

Can  death  a  thousand  Horrors  shew  ? 
Trjae,  Soul,  but  what  is  death  to  thee  ? 
Life  is  at  hand,  the  promis'd  Life, 
And,  like  its  Giver,  sure  and  free. 

Lo  !  Christ,  o'er  Satan,  Sin,  and  Death> 
Yonder,  in  Triumph,  sits  on  high  : 
Fly,  happy  Soul,  with  eager  Wings  j 
Away  to-J^sus^  swiftly  fly  J* 
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JOHN    BALF, 

mSIIOP  OF  OSSOUY  IN  IRELAND. 

JOHN  BALE  was  bom  the  twenty-first  of  November, 
in  the  year  14-95,  at  Cove,  a  small  village  in  Suffolk, 
near  Dunwich.  His  parents,  whose  names  were  Henry 
and  Margaret,  being  in  poor  circumstances,  and  encumber- 
ed with  a  large  family,  by  the  advice  of  their  then  popish 
priests,  entered  young  Bale,  at  twelve  years  of  age^  in  the 
convent  of  Carmelites  at  Norwich ;  and  from  thence  sent 
him  to  Jesus-CoUege  at  Cambridge,  He  was  educated  in 
the  Romish  religion.^  but  became  afterwards  a  Protestant. 
<*  I  wandered  (says  he)  in  -  utter  ignorance  and  blindness 
*<  of  mind  both  there  [Norwich]  and  at  Cambridge,  having 
"  no  tutor  or  patron ;  till,  the  word  of  GOD  shining 
"  forth,  the  churches  began  to  return  to  the  pwre  foun- 
"  tains  of  true  divinity.  In  which  bright  rising  of  the 
*^  New  Jerusalem,  being  not  called  by  any  monk  or  priest, 
**  but  seriously  stirred  up  by  the  illustrious  the  lord  Went- 
««  worth,  as  by  that  centurion  who  declared  Christ  to  be 
«  the  Son  of  GOD,  I  presently  saw  and  acknowledged 
<<  my  own  deformity,  and  immediately,  through  the  Di- 
«  vine  Goodness,  I  was  removed  from  a  barren  mountain 
««  to  the  flowery  and  fertile  valley  of  the  gospel,  where  I 
"  found  all  things  built,  not  on  the  sand,  but  on  a  solid 
«  rock.  Hence  I  made  haste  to  deface  the  mark  of  wicked 
«  antichrist,  and  entirely  threw  oflF  his  yoke  from  me, 
<<  that  I  might  be  partaker  of  the  lot  and  liberty  of  the 
*«  sons  of  GOD.  xVnd  that  I  might  never  more  serve 
<«  so  execrable  a  beast,  I  took  to  wife  the  faithful  Dorothy, 
<<  in  obedience  to  that  divine  command.  Let  him  that  cati^ 
<«  not  contain  marry?*  This  good  woman  was  a  great 
comfort  to  him  in  his  future  exiles  and  troubles,  which 
not  long  afterwards  were  permitted  to  fall  upon  him. 

His  conversion,  and  publicly  preaching  against  the  po- 
pish doctrines,  however,  greatly  exposed  him  to  the  per- 
secution of  the  Romish  clergy ;  and  he  must  have  felt  their 
keenest  resentment,  had  he  not  been  protected  by  the  fa- 
mous lord  Cromwell,  then  in  high  favour  with  Henry  VIII. 

.  #  But 
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But  upon  the  death  of  that  nobleman.  Bale,  being  pressed 
with  the  celebrated  six  article?^  (commonly  called  the  ivhip 
'With  six  str'wgSy)  was  forced  to  retire  into  the  Low-countriesi^ 
where  he  resided  seven  or  eight  ^5g^  during  which  time 
he  wrote  several  pieces,  chiefly  agamst  the  Romish  super- 
stitions, in  the  English  laiiguage.     He  was  recalled  into 
England  by  K.  Edward  VI.   and  presented  to  the  living  of 
Bishopstoke,  in  the  coUnty  of  Southampton.     While  our 
Author  lived  retired  at  Bishopstoke,  about  five  miles  from 
Southampton,  (about  which  time  he  lived  in  great  familia-i 
rity  with  the  excellent  bishop  Ponet  of  Winchester,)  the 
king  went  to  Southampton,  .where  Bale  waited  upon  him. 
His  majesty,  who  had  been  informed  that  he  was  dead, 
was  surprised  to  see  him,  and,  the  bishopric  of  Ossory  in 
Ireland  being  then  vacant,  summoned  his  privy-council, 
and  appointed  him,  (August    15th,    1552,)  to  that  see: 
Whereupon  the  lords  present  wrote  the  following  letter  to 
cur  Author. 

<  To  our  very  lovinge  friende  Doctour  Bale.     Afier 

<  our  hartye  commendacyons.     For  as  much  as  the  Kinges 

<  Majestie  i*  minded  in  considreracyon  of  your  learniuge, 
«  wysdome,    and   other  vertuouse  qualityes,    to   bestowe 

<  upon  you  the  bishopricke  of  Ossorie  in  Ireland e  presently 
*  voyde,  we  have  thought  mete  both  to  give  you  knowledge 

<  thereof,  and  therev*  ithall  to  lete  you  understande,  that  his 

<  Majestie  wolde  ye  made  your  repayre  hy ther  to  the  courte 

<  as  soon  as  conveniently  ye  may,  to  the  end,  that  if  ye  be 
«  inclined  to  embrace  this  charge,  his  highnesse  may  at 

<  your  comynge  give  such  ordre  for  the  farther  pvocedinge 

<  with  you  herin,  as  shall  be  convenient.     And  thus  we  bid 

<  you  hM"tily  farewell.  From  Southampton  the  16th  daye 
«  of  August  1552.  Your  lovinge  friendes,  W.  Winchestre^ 
«  J.  Bedford,  H.  SufFolke,  W.  Northampton,  T.  l)arcy,  T, 
«  Cheine,  J.  Gate,  W.  Cecil!.' 

Our  Author  tells  us,  in  his  piece  entitled)  "  The  Vo- 
<'  cacyion  of  John  Bale  to  the  bishopricke  of  Ossorie  in 
<«  Irelande,  &c."  that  he  refused  this  offer  at  first,  alledg- 
ing  his  poverty,  age,  and  want  of  health  j  but  the  king 
not  admitting  this  excuse,  Dr  Bale  went  to  London  about 
six  weeks  after,  where  every  thing  relating  to  his  election 
and  confirmation  were  dispatched  in  a  few  days,  without 
any  manner  of  charge  or  expence.  On  the  nineteenth  of 
December,  in  the  same  year,  he  set  out,  with  his  books 
and  other  effects,  and  arrived  at  Bristol,  where  he  waited 
twenty-six  days  for  a  passage  to  Ireland.  On  tlie  twenty^ 
fir^t  of  January,  he  embarked,  with  his  wife  and  one  seiv 
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vant,  and  in  two  tiays  arrived  at  Waterford;  and  from 
thence  went  by  land  to  I>ublin.     On  the  twenty-fiftl>  of 
March  following,  he  was  consecrated  at  Dublin  by  the 
archbishop  of  Dublin,  assisted  by  the  bishops  of  Kildare 
and  Down ;  and  at  the  same  time  Hugh  Goodacre,  a  parti- 
cular friend  of  our  Author,  was  consecrated  archbishop  of 
Armagh.     He  underwent  a  variety  of  persecutions  froni 
the  popish  party  in  Ireland,  while  he  used  his  utmost  en- 
deavours, in  preaching  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  in  its  pn- 
tity,  tb  correct  the  leud  practices  and  debaucheries  of  the 
priests,  to  abolish  the  mass,  and  to  establish  the  use  df  the 
new  book  of  Common  Prayer  set  forth  in  England ;  but  all 
his  labours  of  tKis  kind  were  put  a  stop  to  by  the  death  of 
K.  Edward,  and  the  accession  of  Q.  Mary,  and  himself 
exposed  so  much  to  the  rage  and  fury  of  the  Papists,  that 
his  life  was  frequently  endangered.     Once  in  particular, 
they  murdered  five  of  his  domestics,  who  were  making 
hay  in  a  meadow  near  his  house,  and  would  probably  have 
attempted  the  same  upon  him,  if  the  governor  of  Kilkenny, 
hearing  of  it,  had  not  come  to  his  defence  with  an  hun- 
dred horsemen,  and  three  hundred  footmen.     Nor  ought  it 
to  be  forgotten,  that  he  expended  the  whole  nearly  of  his 
episcopal  revenue  in  acts  of  piety  and  beneficence.     Yet 
no  liberality  or  goodness  could  stop  the  rage  of  his  popish 
adversaries,  who  were  implacably  offended  at  his  preaching 
the  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  and  at  the  success  which  GOD 
was  pleased  to  give  it. 

At  length,  the  bishop  receiving  intimations,  that  the 
Romish  priests  were  conspiring  his  death,  he  witlidrew  from  . 
his  see,  and  lay  concealed  in  Dublin.  Afterwards,  en- 
deavouring to  make  his  escape  in  a  small  trading  vessel  in 
that  port,  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  captain  of  a.  Dutch 
man  of  war,  who  rifled  him  of  all  his  money,  apparel, 
and  effects.  This  ship  was  drove  by  stress  of  weather  into 
St  Ives  in  Cornwall,  where  our  prelate  was  taken  up  on 
suspicion  of  treason.  The  accusation  was  brought  against 
the  bishop  by  one  Walter  an  Irishman,  who  was  pilot  of 
the  Dutch  ship,  in  hopes  of  coming  in  for  a  share  of  the 
bishop's  money,  which  was  in  the  captain's  hands.  When 
our  Author  was  brought  to  his  examination  before  one  of 
the  bailiffs  of  the  town,  he  desired  the  bailiff  to  ask  Walter, 
how  long  he  had  known  him,  and  what  treason  he,  [the 
bishop,]  had  committed.  Walter  replied,  he  had  never 
heard  of,  nor  seen  him,  till  he  was  brought  into  that  ship. 
Then  said  the  bailiff,  What  treason  have  you  known 
by  this  honest  gentleman  ?  For  I  promise  you  he  looks 

like 
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Bke  3tn  honest  man.  Marry,  said  Walter,  he  would  have 
fled  into  Scotland.  (The  vessel  in  which  the  bishop  em- 
barked  in  the  port  of  Dublin  was  bound  for  Scotlandi) 
Why,  said  the  bailiff,  know  you  any  impediment  why  he 
should  not  have  gone  into  Scotland  ?  If  it  be  treason  for  a 
man,  having  business  in  Scotland,  to  go  thither,  it  is  more 
than  I  knew  before.  Walter  was  so  confounded  by  what 
the  bailiff  said,  that  he  had  nothing  to  reply.  In  the  in- 
terim, the  captain  and  purser  coming  in  deposed  in  favour 
of  the  bishop,  assuring  the  bailiff  that  he  was  a  very  honest 
man,  and  that  Walter  was  a  vile  fellow,  and  deserved  no 
credit.  For  the  captain,  our  author  observes,  was  afraid 
lest  the  money  be  had  stripped  liim  of  should  be  taken  oiit 
of  his  hands. 

The  bishop  being  discharged,  they  sailed  from  thence, 
and  after  a  passage  of  several  days,  the  ship  arrived  in 
Dover  Road,  where  the  poor  bishop  was  again  put  in  dan- 
ger by  a  false  accusation.  One  Martin,  a  Frenchman  by 
birth,  but  an  English  pirate,  persuaded  the  Dutch  captain 
and  his  crew,  that  our  Author  had  been  the  principal  in- 
strument in  putting  down  the  mass  in  England,  and  in 
keeping  the  bishop  of  Winchester,  Dr  Gardiner,  so  long 
in  the  tower ;  and  that  he  had  poisoned  the  king.  With 
this  information,  the  captain  and  purser- went  ashore,  car- 
rying with  them  our  Author's  episcopal  seal,  and  two  let- 
ters sent  him  from  Conrad  Gesner,  and  Alexander  Alesius, 
with  commendations  from  Pellican,  Pomeranus-,  P.  Me- 
lancthon,  Joachimus  Camerarius,  Matthias  Flaccius,  and 
other  learned  men,  who  were  desirous  to  inform  themselves- 
in  the  doctrines  and  antiquities  of  the  English  church.  ' 
They  had  likewise  taken  from  him  the  letter  from  the  coun« 
cil,  concerning  his  appointment  to  the  bishopric  of  Ossorv. 
These  things  aggravated  the  charge  against  him.  For  the 
episcopal  seal  was  construed  to  be  a  counterfeiting  of  the. 
king's  seal,  the  two  letters  were  heretical,  and  the  coun- 
cil's letter  a  conspiracy  against  the  queen.  When  the 
captain  returned  to  the  ship,  it  was  proposed  to  carry  the 
bishop  to  London ;  but  at  length  they  resolved  to  send  the 
purser  and  one  more,  with  a  message  to  the  council  in 
relation  to  the  affair.  However,  this  resolution  was  drop* 
ped,  upon  our  Author's  strong  remonstrances  to  the  cap- 
tain, and  his  agreement  to  pay  fifty  pounds  for  his  ran- 
som, on  his  arrival  in  Holland. 

He  was  carried  into  Zealand,  apd  lodged  in  the  house 
of  one  of  the  four  owners  of  the  ship,  who  treated  the 
bishop  with  great  civility  and  kindness.      He   had  but 

twenty- 
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twenty.six  days  allowed  him  for  raising  the  money  agreed 
upon  for  his  ransom^  and  could  not  obtain  the  liberty  of 
going  abroad  to  find  out  his  friends.  In  the  mean  time, 
he  was  threatened  to  be  thrown  into  the  common  gaol, 
sometimes  to  be  brought  before  the  magistrates,  sometimes 
to  be  left  to  the  examination  of  the  clergy,  at  other  times 
to  be  sent  to  London,  or  else  to  be  delivered  to  the  queen's 
ambassador  at  Brussels.  At  last  his  kind  host  interposed 
in  his  behalf,  and  desired  the  captain  to  consider  how  far 
he  had  exceeded  the  limits  of  his  comnussion,  in  misusing 
a  subject  of  England,  with  which  nation  they  were  not  at 
war.  This  produced  the  desired  effect,  and  the  captain 
"was  persuaded  to  take  only  thirty  pounds  for  the  bishop's 
ransom,  as  he  should  be  able  to  pay  it,  and  so  to  discharge 
him.  From  Holland  he  retired  to  Basil  in  Switzerland, 
where  he  continued  during  the  reign  of  Q.  Mary. 
•  On  the  accession  of  Q.  Elizabeth,  he  returned  to  Eng- 
land, but  not  to  his  bishopric  in  Ireland,  contenting  him- 
self with  a  prebend  of  Canterbury,  to  which  he  was  pro- 
moted the  fifteenth  January,  1560,  and  in  which  city 
he  died  in  November,  1563,  being  then  in  the  sixty 'eighth 
year  of  his  age,  and  was  buried  in  the  cathedral  of  that 
pkce.  ^ 

This  prelate  is  author  of  a  celebrated  Work,  containing 
the  lives  of  the  most  eminent  writers  of  Great  Britain> 
vrritten  in  Latin.  When  it  first  made  it$  appearance,  ic 
was  entitled  Summariunt  illustrium  Alajoris  Brytatinia^  4ttQ. 
Wesel,  \  549.  It  was  addressed  to  K.  Edward  VI.  and 
contained  only  five  centuries  of  writers.  He  afterwards 
added  four  more,  and  made  several  additions  and  correc- 
tions throughout  the  whole  work.  The  title  of  the  book 
thus  enlarged  is  as  follows,  Scriptcrum  illustrium  Majoris 
Brytanniay  quam  nunc  Angliam  Isf  Scotiam  vocanty  Catalor 
gusj  h  JaphetOy  per  3618  annas  usque  ad  annum  hunc  Domini 
1557,  ex  Berosoy  Gennadioy  Beddy  Honcrioy  Bostcne  Buriensif 
Frumentarioy  CapgravOy  Bostioy  Buretloy  Trissay  Trithemio, 
Gesneroy  Joanne  Lelandoy  atque  aliis  authoribus  callectusy  et 
ix.  centuriaSy  continenSy  t*?r.  isfc.  Basity  apud  Joannem  Opo^ 
rinum.  This  title  at  full  length,  is  an  exceeding  good 
analysis  of  the  Author's  design  in  this  work.  It  informs 
us,  that  the  writers,  whose  lives  are  there  treated  of,  are 
those  of  the  Greater  Britain,  namely,  England  and  Scot- 
land ;  that  the  work  commences  from  Japhet,  one  of  the 
sons  of  Noah,  and  is  carried  down,  through  a  series  of 
S618  years,  to  the  year  of  our  Lord  1557,  at  which  time 
the  Author  was  an  exile  for  rehgion  in  Gennany ;  that  it 
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h  collected  from  a  great  variety  of  authors,  as  Berosus, 
Gennadius,Bede,H8norius,  Boston  of  Bury,  Frumentarius, 
Capgrave,  Bostius,  Burellus,  Trithemius,  Geiner,  and  our 
antiquarian  John  Leland ;  that  it  consists  of  mne  centu- 
ries, comprising  the  antiquity,  origin,  annals,  places^ 
successes,  the  more  remarkable  actions,  sayings,  and  writ* 
ings  of  each  author  ;  in  all  which,  a  due  regard  is  had  to 
chronology.  The  whole  with  this  particular  view,  «  That 
I  the  actions  of  the  reprobate  as  well  as  the  elect   minis- 

<  ters  of  the  church  may  historically  and  aptly  correspond 

<  with  the  mysteries  descril^ed  in  the  Revblation,  the 

<  stars,  angels,  horses,  trumpets,  thunderings,  heads, 
•  horns,  mountains,  vials,  and  plagues,  through  every 
«  age  of  the  same  church/  There  are  appendixes  to  many 
of  the  articles ;  aJbso  an  account  of  such  actions  of  the 
contemporary  popes  as  are  omitted  by  their  flatterers,  Car- 
sulanus,  Platina,  and  the  like ;  together  with  the  actions 
of  the  monks,  particularly  those  oif  the  mendicant  order, 
ivho  (he  supposes)  are  meant  by  the  hcusts  in  the  Reve- 
lation, chap.  ix.  ver.  3.^  7.  To  these  appendixes  is  added 
a  perpetual  succession  both  of  the  holy  fathers  and  the  an- 
tichrists of  the  church,  with  curious  instances  from  the 
histories  of  various  nations  and  countries ;  in  order  to  ex- 
pose their  adulteries,  debaucheries,  strifes,  seditions,  sects, 
deceits,  poisonings,  murders,  treasons,  and  innumerable 
impostures.  The  book  is  dedicated  to  Otho  Henry,  prince 
Palatine  of  the  Rhine,  duke  of  both  the  Bavarias,  and 
elector  of  the  Roman  empire ;  and  the  epistle  dedicatory 
is  dated  from  Basil  in  September,  1 557.  In  February,  1559, 
came  out  a  new  edition  of  this  work,  with  the  addition  of 

jive  more  centuries,  making  in  all  fourteen ;  to  which  is 
prefixed  an  account  of  the  writers  before  the  deluge  and 
the  birth  of  Christ,  with  a  description  of  England  from 
Paulus  Jovius,  George  Lilly,  John  Leland,  Andrew  Altha- 
merus,  and  others.  This  volume  is  dedicated  to  count 
Zkradin,  and  Dr  Paul  Scalichius  of  Lika. 

The  following  is  a  catalogue  of  his  other  Works,  as 
given  by  Mr  Fuller.  The  titles  are  not  given,  only  the 
subjects  qn.which  he  wrote,- briefly  expressed  ;  for  as  our 
Author's  pieces  are  very  scarce,  it  was  impossible  to  supply 
all  the  titles.  Those  he  compiled  whilst  he  was  yet  a  Pa- 
pist are, 

«<  1.  A  Bundle  of  Things  worth  knowing.     9.  The 
Writers   from  Elias.     S.    The  Writers   from    Berthold. 
4.    Additions   to  Trithemius.     5.    German   Collections. 
^.  French  Collections.     7.  English  Collection«.     8.  Di- 
vert 
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vers  Writings  of  divers  learned  Men.  9.  Catalogue  of 
Generals.  10,  The  Spiritual  War.  11.  The  Castle 
of  Peace.  12.  Sermons  for  Children.  13.  To  the  Sy- 
nod at  Hull.  14.  Answer  to  certain  questions.  15. 
Addition  to  Palaonydorus.  16.  The  History  of  Patron- 
age. 17.  The  Story  of  Simon  the  Englishman.  18. 
The  Story  of  Francis  Senensis.  1 9.  The  Story  of  Bro- 
card.  tiO,  A  Commentary  on  Mantuan's  Preface  to  his 
*Fasti.  The  following  he  wrote  after  he  had  renounced 
Popery,  first  in  Latin:  1.  The  Heliades  of  the  English. 
2.  Notes  on  the  three  Tomes  of  Walden.  3.  On  the 
Bundle  pi  Tares.  4.  On  Polydore  de  Rerum  Inventi- 
onibus.  5.  On  Textor's  Officia.  6.  On  Capgrave's  Ca- 
talogue. 7.  On  Barnes's  Lives  of  the  Popes.  8.  The 
Acts  of  the  Popes  of  Rome*  9.  A  Translation  of  Thorpe's 
Examination.  Secondly,  in  English  metre,  and  several 
sorts  of  verse :  1 .  The  Life  of  John  Baptist.  2.  Of 
John  Baptist's   Preaching.     3.  Of  Christ's  Temptation. 

4.  Two  Comedies  of  Christ's  Baptism  and  Temptations. 

5.  A  Comedy  of  Christ  at  twelve  Years  old.  6.  A 
Comedy  of  the  Raisings  of  Lazarus.  7.  A  Comedy  of 
the  High  Priest's  Council.  8.  A  Comedy  of  Simon  the. 
Leper.  9.  A  Comedy  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  the 
Washing  of  the  Disciples'  Feet.  10.  Two  Comedies  (or 
rather  Tragedies)  of  Christ's  Passion.  11.  Two  Co- 
medies of  Christ's  Burial  and  Resurrection.  12.  A 
Poem  of  God's  Promises.  13.  Against  those  that  per- 
vert God's  Word.  14.  Of  the  corrupting  of  God*s 
Laws.  15.  Against  Carpers  and  Traducers*  16.  A 
Defence  of  K.  John.  l7.  Of  K.  Henry's  two  Mar- 
riages, lb.  Of  Popish  Sects.  19.  Of  Popish  Treach- 
eries. 20.  Of  Thomas  Becket's  Impostures.  21.  The 
Image  of  Love.  22.  Pammachius's  Tragedies,  trans- 
lated into  English.  2S.  Christian  Sonnets.  The  fol- 
lowing in  EngUsh  Prose.  1.  A  Commentary  on  St 
John's  Apocalypse.  2.  A  Locupletation  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse. S.  Wickliffe's  War  with  the  Papisls*-  4.  Sir 
John  Oldcastle's    Trials.     5.    An  Apology  for   Barnes. 

6.  A  Defence  of  Gray  againsi  Smith.  7.  John  Lambert's 
Confession.  8.  Anne  Askew's  Martyrdom.  9.  Of  Lu- 
ther's Decease.  10.  The  Bishop's  Alcoran.  IJ.  The 
Man  of  Sin.  12.  The  Mystery  of  Iniquity.  13.  Against 
Antichrists,  or  false  Christs.  14.  Against  Baal's  Priests, 
or  Balaamites.  15.  Against  the  Clergy's  single  Life.  16. 
A  Dispatch  of  Popish  Vows  and  Priesthood.  17.  The 
Acts  of  English  Votaries  in  two  Parts.  18.  Of  He- 
retics 
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rdt'cs  indeed.  19.  Against  the  Popish  Mass^  20.  The 
Drunkard's  Mass.  21.  Against  Popish  Persuasions. 
22.  Against  Standish  the  Impostor.  23.  Against  Bonner's 
Articles.  24t,  Certain  Dialogues.  2B.  To  Elizabeth  the 
King's  Daughter.  26.  Against  customary  Swearing. 
27.  On  Mantuan  of  Death.  28.  A  Week  before  God. 
29.  Of  his  Calling  to  a  Bishoprick.  30.  Of  Leland's 
Journal,  or  an  Abridgement  of  Leiand,  with  Additions; 
31.  A  Translation  of  Sebald  Heyden's  Apology  against 
Salve  Regina.  32.  A  Translation  of  Gardiner's  Oration 
of  true  Obedience,  and  Bonner's  Epistle  before  it,  with 
a  Preface  to  it,  Notes  on  it^  and  an  Epilogue  to  the 
Reader." 

Gesner,  in  his  Bibliotheca,  calls  bishop  Bale,  vir  dili^ 
fentissimuSi  <  a  writer  of  the  first  diligence  ;'  and  bishop 
Godwin,  in  his  treatise  of  the  Conversion  of  the  Britons  to 
Christianity^  gives  him  the  character  of  a  laborious  en* 
quirer  into  the  British  antiquities.  The  reverend  Laurence 
Humphrey,  in  his  Faticimum  de  Romdy  has  this  distich  on 
our  Author ; 

Plurima  Lutherus  patefeeity  Platina  muliay 
Quadam  Vergeriusy  cuncta  Balaus  habet. 

That  is,  Luther  and  Platina  discovered  many  things,  [vi2. 
the  errors  and  frauds  of  the  Papists]  and  Vergerius  some  ^ 
but  Bale  detected  them  all.  Valentine  Henry  Vogler,  (in 
his   Introduct,   Universal,  in  noiit.  Scriptor.  c.  22.)  «  thinks 

<  it  will  be  less  matter  of  wonder,  that  Bale  inveighs 

*  with  so  much  asperity  against  the  power  of  the  pope, 

<  when  it  is  considered,  that  England  was  more  grievousl^r 
«  oppressed,  by  the  tyranny  of  the  holy  see,  than  any 

*  other  kingdom  • — And  adds,  *  that  notwithstanding  our 

*  Author  had  rendered  himself  so  odious  to  the  Papists^ 
«  yet  his  very  enemies  could  not  help  praising  his  Cata<- 

*  logue  of  English  Writers.' 
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^TT^HERE  are  diversities  of  gifts  (says  tfce  apostle)  but 

^    it  is  the  same  Spirit  i  Anti  this  Spirit  divideth  to  every 

man  severally  as  he  will.      GOD  useth  all  S9rts  of  means 

Vol.  n.  ♦  C  for 
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for  the  accomplishment  of  his  work,  to  shew  us,  that  dQ 
means  are  in  his  hand  :  And  he  suffers  msLXXf  persons  to 
come  within  the  sound  and  compass  of  them,  who  are 
not  in  the  least  affected  by  them,  to  demonstrate,  that  not 
all  the  means  in  the  world  can  have  any  efficacy,  with- 
out the  concurrence  of  his  divine  power.  He  uses  some- 
times soft  and  lenient  inethods,  and  sometimes  cutting 
and  severe.  To  some  souls  he  blesses  the  gentle  persua- 
sives and  comforts  of  a  Barnabas  ;  while  to  others  he  suc- 
ceeds the  vehemence  and  thunder  of  a  Boanerges,  to 
awaken  them  from  their  sins,  and  to  drive  them  from 
ruin. 

Of  this  latter  kind  was  William  Farel,  the  subject 
of  the  present  article.  This  learned  minister  of  the  Protes- 
tant church,  and  most  intrepid  Reformer,  was  the  son  of  9 
gentleman  of  Dauphiny  in  France,  and  was  born  at  Gap, 
in  the  year  14-89.  He  studied  philosophy  and  the  Greek 
and  Hebrew  tongues  at  Paris  with  great  success,  and  wa^ 
for  some  time  a  teacher  in  the  college  of  cardinal  Le  Moine. 
Briconnet  bishop  of  Meaux,  who  being  inclined  to  the  Re- 
formed religion,  invited  him  to  preach  in  his  diocese  in 
the  year  1521  \  but  the  persecution,  raised  there  against 
diose  that  were  styled  heretics^  in  the  year  1525,  obliged 
him  to  seek  his  security  out  of  France.  He  retired  to 
Strasburg,  where  Bucer  and  Capito  readily  admitted  him  as 
^  brother  •,  and  he  was  afterwards  received  as  such  by  Zuin- 
glius  at  Zurich,  by  Haller  at  Berne,  and  by  Oecolampadius 
at  Basil  *.'  As  he  was  thought  a  very  proper  man  for  the 
purpose,  he  was  advised  to  undertake  the  Reformation  of 
religion  at  Montbellecard,  in  which  design  he  was  supported 
by  the  diike  of  Wittenberg,  who  was  lord  of  that  place  ; 
and  he  succeeded  in  it  most  happily.  He  was  a  man  of 
"the  most  lively  zeal,  which  however  he  tempered  a  little 
according  to  Oecolampadius's  advice.  A  femarkable  in^ 
stance  of  this  warmth  is  recorcled  of  him,  which  however 

we 


*  At  BaCl,  in    1.'524,    Farel   propofed  feveral  thefes  for  public  difputa- 
tionS)  amoiJg  which  wi-re  the  fbUowing : 

«  That  Chrift  hath  prescribed  for  us  a  perfect  rule  of  life, 

"  That  the  commands  of  Chrift  are  to  be  obeyed ;  among  which  it  is 
**  ordained,  that  they,  who  have  net  the  gift  of  continence,  (hould  marry. 
That  long  »nd  wordy  prayers  are  dangeroui>,  and  contrary  to  the 

precept  of  chi  ift.  ^ 

That  he,.who  believes  that  he  fliall  be  favcd  and  juftified  by  his  own 
^  righteoufnefs  and  llrcngch,  makes  himself  Ood, 

"  That  I'uch  iaerificcs,  as  the  Holy  GhoQ  prefcribcs,  are  to  be  oflfered  t« 
«*God  alone." 
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Ve  do  not  pretend  to  justify.  Once  on  a  procession-day, 
he  pulled  out  of  the  priest's  hand  the  image  of  St  An- 
thony, and  threw  it  from  a  bridge  into  the  river :  It  is  a 
wonder  he  was  not  torn  to  pieces  by  the  mob.  Erasmus 
did  by  no  means  like  Farel's  temper,  as  appears  from  what 
he  wrote  of  him  to  the  official  of  Beran^on.     <  You  have 

*  (says  he,)  in  your  neighbourhood  the  new  evangelist 

*  Farel  5  than  virhom  I  never  saw  a  man  more  false,  more 
<  virulent,  more  seditious.'  He  has  given  a  frightful  cha^* 
racter  of  him  elsewhere,  and  even  descended  to  the  mean* 
ness  of  giving  him  a  nick- name.  But  he  thought  Farel 
had  abused  him  in  some  of  his  writings,  amd  therefore,  is 
not  to  be  altogether  believed  in  every  thing  he  says  of  him. 
Farel  was  Hunt ;  but  Erasmus  could  trim  and  walk  in  so 
fine  a  liiie  between  error-  and  truth,  that  it  required  a  con- 
siderable share  of  penetration  to  discern  sometimes  to 
which  he  belonged. 

in  the  year  1528,  he  had  the  same  success  in  promote 
ing  the  Reformation  in  the  city  of  Aigle,  and  soon  after 
in  .the  bailiwick  of  Morat.  He  went  afterwards  to  Neuf* 
chatel,  in  the  year  1 529,  and  disputed  against  the  Roman 
catholic  party  with  so  much  power,  that  this  city  em- 
braced the  Reformed  religion,  and  established  it  entirely 
on  the  fourth  of  November,  1580.  He  was  sent  a  deputy 
to  the  synod  of  Waldenses,  held  in  the  valley  of  Angrogne. 
Hence  he  went  to  Geneva,  where  he  and  Viret  laboured 
against  popery  :  But  the  grand  vicar,  and  the  other  clergy 
resisted  him  with  so  much  fury,  that  he  was  obliged  to 
retire.  He  was  called  back  in  the  year  1534^,  by  the  in- 
habitants, who  had  then  renounced  the  Roman  catholic 
religion  :  And  he  was  the  chief  person  that  procured  the 
perfect  abolition  of  popery  in  the  next  year.  Added  to 
this,  he  was  the  great  means  of  fixing  Calvin  at  Geneva, 
where  neither  of  them  met  vvith  that  gratitude  and  affec- 
tion ^hich  they  both  deserved ;  for. 

In  the  year  1538,  he  was  banished  with  his  great  friend 
Calvin  from  Geneva,  and  retired  to  Basil,  and  afterwards 
to  Neufchatel,  where  there  was  great  probability  of  a  large 
evangelical  harvest.  From  thence  he  went  to  Metz,  Imt 
had  a  thousand  difficulties  to  struggle  with,  and*at  length 
was  obliged  to  retire  into  the  abbey  of  Gorze,  where  the 
count  of  Furstemberg  protected  him  and  the  new  converts* 
But  they  could  not  continue  there  long ;  for  they  wer^ 
presently  besieged  in  the  abbey,  and  obliged  at  last  to  sur- 
render, upon  a  capitulation.  Farel  very  happily  escaped, 
though  strict  search  was  made  after  bimi  having  bfen  put 
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in  a  cart  amdng  the  sick  and  infirm.  He  took  upon  him 
his  fotmer  functions  of  a  minister  at  Neufcfaatel,  whence 
he  took  now  and  then  a  journey  to  Geneva.  ,  He  went  to 
Geneva  in  the  year  1564*)  to  take  his  last  leave  of  Calvin, 
who  was  dangerously  ilL  He  took  a  second,  journey  to 
Metz  in  the  year  1565 ^  being  invited  by  his  ancient  flock, 
to  come  and  see  the  fruits  of  the  seed,  which  he  had  sown 
in  their  hearts..  He  returned  to  Neufchatel,  and  died 
there  die  thirteenth  of  September  in  the  same  year,  and  in 
the  seventy-sixth  of  his  age,  having  survived  his  good 
friend  Calvin  not  more,  (say  some,)  than  eleven  months, 
but,  according  to  Melchior  Adam,  one  year,  three  months, 
and  fourteen  days. 

He  "married  at  the  age  of  s^ty-nine,  and  left  a  son,  who 
was  then  but  one  year  old,  and  who  survived  him  but 
three  years.  Though  he  was  far  better  qualified  to  preach 
than  to  write  books,  yet  he  was  the  author  of  some  few 
pieces.  The  difficulties  this  minister  underwent  in  pro- 
moting the  Reformation,  and  the  courage  he  shewed  in 
surmounting  them  all,  are  almost  incredible.  He  was.to 
be  bent  by  no  difficulties,  affirighted  by  no  threats,  and 
overcome  by  no  malice,  that  men  or  devils  could  give 
him.  Yet  with  ^11  this  invincible  courage,  he  was  not 
only  remarkable  for  his  piety,  learning  and  innocency  of 
life,  but  the  most  exemplary  and  unassuming  modesty. 
He  had  an  extraordinary  presence  of  mind>  great  ardour 
and  force  of  expression,  insomuch  that,  says  Melchior 
Adam,  <  he  seemed  rather  to  thunder,  than  to  speak.' 
And  he  possessed  such  a  wonderful  gift  of  prayer,  that  he 
not  only  appeared  wrapt  up  himself  with  the  life  of  hea- 
ven, but  lifted  up  the  hearts  of  his  audieoce  thither.  He 
was  often  surrounded  with  drawn  swords :  Bells  were 
rung  to  prevent  his  being  heard ;  but  in  vain  :  They 
could  neither  interrupt  nor  terrify  the  preacher.  And 
when  they  haled  him  before  the  magistrates,  aod  it  was 
inquired  of  him,  *  by  whose  command  and  desire  he  pre- 
*  sumed  to.  preach  ;'  he  answeredj  with  his  usual  intre- 
pidity v-^)'  t^e  fiommafid  of  Christy  and  the  desire  of  his  mem" 
hers  /  and  then  went  to  defend  himself  in  a  manner,  they 
could  answer  in  no  better  form  than  by  persecution.  His 
iQarriage  was  thought  very  strange,  and  out  of  season,  by 
his  friends  :  But  he  M;as  not  at  a  loss  for  arguments,  to 
make  them  approve  of  it.  He  married,  as  it  is  said,  for 
the  sake  of  an  help-m*ate  in  his  old  age  :  He  married  to 
shew,  that  a  state  of  celibacy .  is  neither  meritorious  nor 
satisfactory,  3i  they  of  the  Romish  church  assert :  And 

he 
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he  married  to  prove,  that  the  gtace  of  a  perpetual  conti- 
nency  is  neither  given  to  all,  nor  for  ever. 

He  published  only  some  disputations,  which  he  h^d  held 
at  Basil  and  Bern ;  being,  as  we  observed  before,  much 
more  considerable  as  a  preacher  than  a  writer. 


MILES  COVERDALF, 

BISHOP  OF   EXETER, 

''T^HIS  pious  Reformer  was  born  in  Yorkshire,  in  the 
*  reign  of  Henry  VIII .  and  being  educated  in  the 
Romish  religion,  became  an  Augustine  monk.  He  took  his 
doctor's  degree  at  Tubingen  i|i  Germany,  and  was  admitted 
ad  eundem  at  Cambridge.  By  GOD's  grace  embracing 
the  Reformation,  he  entered  into  holy  orders;  and,  as 
Bale  tells  us,  he  was  one  of  the  first,  who,  upon  the  de- 
livery of  the  church  of  England  from  the  see  of  Rome,  to- 
gether  with  Dr  Robert  Barnes,  taught  the  purity  of  the 
gospely  and  dedicated  himself  wholly  to  the  service  of  the 
Reformed  religic^  He  assisted  Tindale  and  Rogers  in  che 
English  version  of  the  Bible,  published  in  the  years  1532 
and  1-537,  which  he  afterwards  revised  and  corrected  for 
another  edition  in  a  larger  volume,  with  notes,  which 
was  printed  in  or  about  the  year  1540.  Dr  Coverdale 
succeeded  Dr  John  Harman,  alias  Voysey,  in  the  see  of 
Exeter,  August  the  fourteenth,  in  the  year  155 J,  being 
promoted  propter  singularem  sacrarum  Ikerarum  doctrmam, 
tnoresque  prabatissimos ;  i.e.  <  on  account,  of  his  extraor- 
«  dinary  knowledge  in  divinity,  and  his  unblemished  cha- 
«  racter/  The  patent  for  conferring  this  bishopric  on 
him,  though  a  married  man,  is  dated  August  14th,  1551, 
at  Westminster.  Upon  the  accession  of  Q-  Mary  to  the 
throne,  bishop  Ccrverdale  was  ejected  from  his  see,  and 
thrown  into  prison  5  out  of  which  he  was  released. at  the 
earnest  request  of  the  King  of  Denmark,  and,,  as  a  very 
great  favour,  permitted  to  go  into  banishment.  In  his  con- 
finement, he  was  one  of  those  who  signed  the  fampus  con- 
fession of  faith,  which  we  have  given  bur  Readers  in  the 
first  volume,  under  the  article  of  Ferrar.  Upon  this  ejec- 
tion, Hacman  was  reinstated.    Soon  after  Q.  Elizabeth's 
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accession  to  the  throne,  he  returned  from  his  exile,  but 
refused  to  be  restored  to  his  bishopric,  and  passed  the  re- 
mainder of  his  time  in  a  private  manner.  He  died  May 
20,  1567,  in  a  good  old  age,  viz.  at  the  age  of  eighty-one, 
at  London,  and  lies  buried  in  the  church  of  St  Bartholo- 
mew by  the'Exchange,  attended  to  his  grave  by  vast  crouds 
of  people.  He  was  a  celebrated  preacher,  justly  admired, 
and  very  much  followed. 

He  was  Author  of  several  Tracts.  He  wrote,  1.  "The 
Christen  Rule,  or  State  of  all  the  Worlde  from  the  highest 
to  the  lowest :  and  how  every  Man  Shulde  lyve  to  please 
God  in  his  callynge.  2.  The  Christen  State  of  Matry- 
monye,  wherein  Husbandes  and  Wyfes  maye  lerne  to 
keepe  House  together  with  Xoue.  The  original  of  holy 
Wedloke  ;  when,  where,  how,  and  of  whom  it  was  insti- 
tuted and  ordeyned  ;  what  it  is  ;  how  it  oughte  to  proc- 
•cade ;  what  be  the  occasions,  frute,  and  commodities 
thereof:  contrarywyse  how  shamefuU  and  horrible  a 
thing  Whoredome  and  Adu#utry  [Adultery]  is ;  how  one 
ought  also  to  chose  hym  a  mete  and  convenient  Spouse  to 
keep  and  increace  thd  mutual  I^oue,  Trouth  and  Dewtye 
of  Wedloke ;  and  how  maried  Folkes  shulde  bring  up 
theyer  Chyldren  in  the  Feare  of  God.  3.  A  Christen 
Exhortation  to  customable  Swearers.  What  a  ryghte  and 
lawfuU  Othe  is ;  whan,  and  before  whome  it  oughte  to 
be.  4.  The  Maner  of  sayenge  Grace,  or  gyvyng  Thankes 
to  God,  after  the  Doctrine  of  Holy  Scrypture.  5.  The 
•old  Fayth  :  an  evident  Probacion  out  of  the  Holy  Scryp- 
ture, that  the  Christen  Fayth  (which  is  the  ryghte,  true, 
olde,  and  undoubted  Fayth)  hath  endured  sens  the  begin- 
nyng  of  the  Worlde.  Herein  hast  thou  also  a  short 
summe  of  the  whole  Byble,  and  a  Probacion,  that  al  ver- 
tuous  Men  have  pleased  God,  and  wer  saved  through  the 
Christen  Fayth.  These  pieces  are  printed  together  in  a 
small  duodecimo^  and  a  black  letter,  in  the  year  1 547.  6. 
A  faythfull  and  true  Prognostication  upon  the  year 
M.CCCC.xlix.  and  parpetualy  after  to  the  Worldes 
Ende,  gathered  out  of  the  Prophecies  and  Scryptures  of 
God,  by  the  Experience  and  Practice  of  hys  Workes, 
very  comfortable  for  all  Christen  Hertes;  divided  into 
Seven  Chapters.  7.  A  spirituall  ^Imanacke,  wherein 
every  Christen  Man  and  Woman  may  see  what  they  oughte 
daylye  to  do,  or  leaue  undone.  Not  after  the  Doctrinfe 
of  the  Papistes,  not  after  the  Lernynge  of  Ptolomy,  or 
other  Heythen  Astronomers,  but  out  of  the  very  true  and 
'wholsome  Doctryne  of  God  our  Almyghty  heavenly  Fa- 
N.  ther, 
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ther,  shewed  unto  us  in  his  holy  Worde  by  his  Prophets, 
Apostels,  but  specyally  by  his  dere  Sonne  Jesus  Christ : 
and  is  to  be  kept  not  only  this  newe  Yeare,  but  conty- 
nualy  unto  the  Daye  of  the  Lorde's  coming  agayne. 
These  two  were  printed  in  a  thin  duodecimo^  and  a  black 
letter*  at  London,  by  Richard  Kele,  dwellynge  at  the  longe 
Shoppe  in  the  Poultry  under  Saynt  Myldred's  church,  cum 
priveUgio  ad  in^rimendum  solum.  Bale  ascribes  some  other 
pieces  to  our  author  \  particularly,  a  Confutation  of  John 
•Standish,  a  Tract  on  the  Lord's  Supper,  a  Concordance 
to  the  New  Testament,  a  Christian  Catechism,  and  some 
Translations  from  Bullinger,  Luther,  Osiander,  Johannes 
Campensis  and  Erasmus." 


JOHN    J  E  W  E  L, 

ULSIIOP  OF  SALISBURY. 

^mS  great  man  was  born  on  the  twenty-fourth  of 
May,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  1«?22,  at  Buden,  in 
the  parish  of  Berinber,  in  the  county  of  Devon  \  and, 
chough  a  younger  brother,  inherited  his  father's  name. 
His  mothet^s  name  was  Bellamy ;  and  he  had  so  great  an 
esteem  for  it  and  her,  that  lie  engraved  it  on  his  signet, 
and  had  it  always  imprinted  on  his  heart ;  a  lasting  testi- 
mony both  of  her  virtue  and  of  her  kindness  to  him. 

His, father  was  a  gentleman  descended  rather  of  an  an- 
cient and  good,  than  very  rich  family.  It  is  observed, 
that  his  ancestors  had  enjoyed  that  estate  for  almost  two 
hundred  years  before  the  birth  of  this  great  man.  And 
yet  such  was  the  number  of  his  children,  that  it  is  no 
wonder  if  this,  when  young,  wanted  the  assistance  of  good 
men  for  the  promoting  of  his  studies  \  for  it  is  said  his 
father  left  ten  children  between  sons  and  daughters  be- 
hind him. 

This  John  Jewel  proving  a  lad  of  pregnant  parts,  and 
of  a  sweet  and  industrious  nature  and  temper,  was  from 
his  youth  dedicated  to  learning ;  and  with  great  care  cul- 
tivated by  his  parents  and  masters,  which  he  took  so  well, 
that  at  the  entrance  of  the  thirteenth  year  of  his  age,  about 
the  feast  of  St  James,  he  was  admitted  in  Merton-coUege 
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in  Oxford,  under  one  Mr  Peter  Burrey,  a  man  neithet 
of  any  great  learning,  nor  much  addicted  to  the  Refor- 
mation, which  then  (in  the  reign  of  Henry  Vlll.) 
went  on  but  slowly,  and  with  much  irregularity  in  its  mo- 
tions. But  we  are,  however,  obliged  to  his  first  tutor  for 
this,  that  he  committed  Mr  Jewel  to  Mr  John  Parkhurst, 
*a  fellow  of  the  same  college,  and  afterwards  first  minister 
of  Cleave,  and  then  Bishop  of  Norwich,  who  was  a  man 
both  of  more  learning  and  of  a  better  faith ;  and  pru- 
dently instilled,  together  with  his  other  learning,  those 
excellent  principles  into  this  young  gentleman,  which 
afterwards  made  him  the  darling  and  wonder  of  his  age. 

During  his  continuance  in  this  college,  a  plague  bap^ 
pening  in  Oxford,  he  removed  to  a  place  called  Croxham, 
where  being  lodged  in  a  low  room,  and  studying  hard  in 
the  night,  he  got  a  lameness  by  a  cold  which  attended 
him  to  his  igrave ;  having  spent  almost  four  years  in  this 
college,  the  nineteenth  of  August,  A.  D.  1539,  the  one  and 
thirtieth  of  Henry  VIII.  in  the  geventeenth  year  of  his  age, 
he  was,  by  the  procurement  of  one  Mr  Slater,  and  Mr 
Burrey  and  Mr  Parkhurst,  his  two  tutors,  removed  into 
Corpus  Christi-coUege  in  the  same  university,  where,  I 
suppose^  he  met  with  something  of  an  encouragement ; 
but  it  is  much  more  certain  he  met  with  envy  from  his 
equals,  who  often  suppressed  his  ingenious  exercises,  and 
read  others  that  were  more  like  their  own. 

The  twentieth  day  of  October  in  the  following  year, 
he  took  his  first  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts,  with  a  great 
and  general  applause;  when  he  prosecuted  his  studies  with 
more  vigour  than  before,  beginning  them  at  four  in  the 
morning,  and  continued  them  till  ten  at  night,  so  that 
he  seemed  to  need  somebody  to  put  him  in  mind  of  mating. 
,  Being  now  attained  to  a  great  reputation  for  learning, 
he  began  to  instruct  qthers,  and,  among  the  rest,  Anthony 
Parkhurst  was  committed  to  his  care  by  Mr  John  Park- 
hurst his  tutor,  which  was  a  great  argument  of  his  un- 
common worth  and  industry.   ^ 

Being  thus  employed,  he  was  chosen  reader  of  huma- 
nity and  rhetoric,  of  his  own  college,  and  he  managed 
this  place  seven  years  with  great  applause  and  honour. 
His  example  taught  more  than  any  precepts  could  j  for  he 
was  a  great  admirer  of  Horace  and  Cicero,  and  read  all 
Erasmus's  works,  and  imitated  them  too,  for  it  was  his 
custom  to  write  something  everyday;  and  it  was  his 
common  saying,  that  men  "  acquired  more  learning  by  a 
*«  frequent  exercising  their  pens,  than  by  reading  many 
*    '     '      '  «  books." 
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«  books.'*  He  ^ected  ever  rather  to  express  himself 
fluently,  neatly,  and  with  great  weight  of  argument  and 
strength  of  reason,  than  in  hunting  after  the  flowers  of 
rhetoric,  and  the  cadences  of  words,  though  he  under* 
stood  them,  no  man  better,  and  wrote  a  dialogue  in  which 
he  comprehended  the  sum  of  the  art  of  rhetoric* 

The  ninth  of  February,  1644,  he  commenced  master 
of  arts,  the  charge  of  it  being  borne  by  his  good  tutor  Mr 
ParkhuTst,  who  had  then  the  rich  rectory  of  Cleve,  in  the 
diocese  of  Gloucester,  which  is  of  better  value  than  some 
of  our  smaller  bishoprics.  Nor  was  this  the  only  in- 
stance whereby  he  partook  of  this  good  man's  bounty,  for 
he  used  twice  or  thrice  in  a  year  eg  invite  him  to  his 
house,  and  not  dismiss  him  withbut  presents,  money,  and 
other  things,  that  were  necessary  for  the  carrying  on  his 
studies.  And  one  time  above  the  rest,  coming  into  his 
chamber  in  the  morning,  when  he  was  to  go  back  to  the 
university,  he  seized  upon  his  and  his  companions  purses^ 
saying,  <  What  money,  I  wonder,  have  these  miserable 
<  beggarly  Oxonians  ?'  And  finding  them  all  very  en^pty, 
he  stuffed  them  with  money,  till  they  became  sufficiently 
weighty.    .  • 

Edward  VL  succeeding  his  father  on  the  twenty-eighth 
of  July,  1 546,  the  Reformation  went  on  more  regularly 
and  swiftly,  and  Peter  Martyr  being  by  that  prince  called 
out  of  Germany,  and  made  professor  of  divinity  at  Oxford^ 
Mr  Jewel  was  one  of  his  most  constant  hearers  ;  and  by 
the  help  of  characters,  which  he  had  invented  for  his  own 
use,  took  all  his  lectures  almost  as  perfectly  as  he  spoke 
them. 

About  this  time,  one  Dr  Richard  Smith,  predecessor  to 
Peter  Martyr  in  that  chair  at  Oxford,  who  was  more  a  so- 
phister  than  a  divine,  made  an  insult  upon  Peter  Martyr, 
and  interrupted  him  publicly  and  unexpectedly  in  his 
lecture  :  The  German  was  not  to  be  baffled  by  a  surprise^ 
but  extempore  recollected  his  lecture,  and -defended  it  with 
great  presence  of  mind  ;  the  two  parties  in  the  schools 
being  just  upon  the  point  of  a  tumult,  the  Protestants  for 
the  present  professor,  a?id  the  Papists  for  the  old  one. 

Peter  Martyr,  nettled  with  this  affront,  (which  hap- 
pened on  the  twenty-eighth  of  May,  1549)  challenged 
Smith  to  dispute  with  him  publicly,  and  appointed  him  a 
day  :  But  Smith,  fearing  to  be  caUed  in  question  for  this 
uproar,  fled  before  the  time  to  St  Andrews  in  Scotland. 
But  then  Thresham  and  Chadsy,  two,  popish  doctors,  and 
one  Morgan,  entered  the  lists  agaipst  Peter  Martyr,  and 

there 
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there  was  a  very  sharp,  but  regular  dispute  betwixt  them 
concerning  the  Lord's-Suppen  And  Mr  Jewel,  having 
then  a  large  share  iri  Peter  Martyr*s  afFections,  Vas  by  him 
appointed  to  take  the  whole  disputation  in  writing,  which 
was  printed  in  the  year  1549r  For  the  regulating  this  dis- 
putation, the  council  sent  to  Oxford,  Henry  bishop  of  Lin* 
coin,  Dr  R.  Cox,  chancellor  of  that  university,  Dr  Simon 
Haines,  Richard  Morison,  Esq.  and  Dr  Chri^opher  Nevi- 
9on,  commissioners  and  moderators. 
'  In  the  year  1551,  Mr  Jewel  took  his  degree  of  bachelor 
of  divinity,  when  he  preached  an  excellent  Latin  sermon, 
which  is  extstnt  almost  perfect ;  taking  for  his  text  the 
words  of  St  Peter,  1  Pet.  iv.  11.  If  any  man  speakj  Ut 
him  speak  as  the  oracles  of  God^  &c.  Upon  which  words 
be  raised  such  excellent  doctrines,  and  made  such  wise 
and  holy  reflections  in  so  pure  and  elegant  a  style,  as  con« 
vinced  every  body  of  his  great  ability  and  deserts. 

About  the  same  time,  Mr  Jewel  took  a  small  living 
near  Oxford  called  Sunningwell,  more  out  of  a  desire  to  do 
good,  than  for  the  salary,  which  was  but  small ;  whither 
he  went  once  a  fortnight,  on  foot,  though  he  was  lame, 
and  it  was  troublesome  to  him  to  walk  ;  and  at  the  same 
time  preached  frequently  both  privately  in  his  own  col- 
lege, and  publicly  in  the  university. 

Besides  his  old  friend  Mr  Parkhurst,  amongst  others, 
one  Mr  Curtop  a  fellow  of  the  same  college,  afterwards 
canon  of  Christ-Church,  allowed  him  forty  shillings  a 
year,  which  was  a  considerable  sum  in  those  days  ;  and 
one  Mr  Chambers,  who  was  entrusted  with  distributing 
the  charity  of  some  Londoners  to  the  poor  scholars  of 
Oxford,  allowed  Mr  Jewel  out  of  it  six  pounds  a  year  for 
books. 

Edvi^ard  VL  dying  on  the  sixth  of  July,  in  the  year 
1553,  and  Q.  Mary  succeeding  him,  and  being  proclaimed 
the  seventeenth  of  the  same  month.  Jewel  was  one  of  the 
first  that  felt*  the  fury  of  this  tempest,  and  before  any 
law  was  made,  or  so  much  as  any  order  given  by  the 
queen,  was  expelled  out  of  the  college  by  the  fellows, 
upon  their  private  authority,  who '  had  nothing  to  object 
against  him,  but,  1.  His  following  Peter  Martyr.  2.  His 
preaching  spme  doctrines  contrary  to  Popery.  8.  And 
his  taking  orders  according  to  the  laws  then  in  force :  But 
Fuller  in  his  Church  History  says,  he  was  expelled  for 
refusing  to  be  present  at  mass.  As  for  his  life,  it  was  ac- 
knowledged to  be  angelical  and  extremely  honest,  by  John 
Moren,  a  fellQw  of  the  saine  college  ;  who  yet,  at  the  same 
.     '.  time. 
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tiixie»  could  not  forbeat  calling  him  Lutheran,  Zuinglian, 
and  heretic.  He  took  his  leave  of  the  college  in  these 
wordsi  as  near  as  I  can  render  them  in  English. 

«  In  my  last  lectures  I  have,  (said  he,)  imitated  the 
"  custom  of  famished  men,  who  when  they  see  their  meat 
<^  likely  to  be  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  snatched  from 
<*  them,  devour  it  with  the  greater  haste  and  greediness* 
"  For  whereas  I  intended  thus  to  put  an  end  to  my  lec^ 
<<  tures,  and  perceived  that  I  was  like  forthwith  to  be 
<^  silenced,  I  made  no  scruple  to  entertain  you  (contrary 
**  to  my  former  usage)  with  much  unpleasant  and  iU 
*f  dressed  discourse  ;  for  I  see  I  have  incurred  the  displea- 
<<  sure  and  hatred  of  some,  but  whether  deservedly  or  no, 
«  I  shall  leave  to  their  consideratbn  ;  for  I  am  persuaded 
<<  that  those,  who  have  driven  me  from  hence,  would 
"  not  suiFer  me  to  live  any  where  if  it  were  in  their  power. 
**  But  as  for  me,  I  willingly  yield  to  the  times,  and  if 
**  they  can  derive  to  themselves  any  satisfaction  from  my 
<<  calamity,  I  would  -  not  hinder  them  fropi  it.  But  as 
<*  Aristides,  when  he  went  into  exile  and  forsook  hts 
«  country,  prayed  that  they  might  never  more  think  oC 
**  him  ;  so  I  beseech  God  to  grant  the  same'  to  my  fellow 
**  collegians  ;  and  what  can  they  wish  for  more  ?  Pardon 
•*<  me,  my  hearers,  if  grief  has  seized  me,  being  to  be 
*«  torn  from  that  place  against  my  will,  where  I  have 
**  passed  the  first  part  of  my  life,  where  I  have  lived  plei- 
«  santly,  and  been  in  some  honour  and  employment. 
•<<  But  why  do  I  thus  delay  to  put  an  end  to  my  misery 
«  by  one  woard  ?  Wo  is  me,  that  (as  with  my  extreme 
«<  sorrow  and  resentment  I  at  last  speak  it)  I  must  say  fare- 
«  well  ray  studies,  farewell  to  these  beloved  houses,  fare- 
«  well  thou  pleasant  seat  of  learning,  farewell  to  the 
<^  most  delightful  conversation  with  yOu,  farewell  young 
<«  men,  farewell  lade,  fareweir fellows,  farewell  brethren, 
««  farewell  ye  beloved  as  my  eyes,  farewell  ALL ;  fare- 

«  weu  r* 

Thus  did  he  take  his  leave  of  his  lecture,  fellowship, 
and  college,  and  was  reduced  at  one  blow  to  great  poverty 
and  desertion :  But  he  found  for  some  time  a  place  of 
harbour  in  Broadgates-Hall,  another  college  in  the  same 
university.  Here  he  met  with  some  short  gleams  of  com- 
fort 5  for  the  university  of  Oxford  more  kind  thin  his  c<^- 
lege,  and  to  alleviate  the  miseries  of  his  shipwrecked 
estate>  chose  him  to  be  her  orator,  in  which  capacity  he 
curiously  penned  a  gratulatory  letter  or  address  (as  the 
l^m  now  is)  to  the  queen,  on  the  behalf  and  in  th^  name 

of 
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of  the  university,  expressing  in  it  the  countenance  of  the 
Roman  senators  in  the  beginning  of  Tib^rius's  reign,  ex- 
quisitely tempered  and  composed,  to  keep  out  joy  and 
cadness,  which  both  strove  at  the  same  time  to  display 
their  colours  in  it ;  the  one  for  dead  Augustus,  the  other 
for  reigning  Tiberius.  And  upon  the  assurance  of  several 
of  her  nobles,  that  the  queen  would  not  change  the  esta- 
blished religion,  expressing  some  hopes  she  would  abide  by 
this  assurance,  which  was  confirmed  then  to  them  by  the 
promise  the  queen  had  made  to  the  Sufiblk  and  Norfolk 
gentry,  who  had  rescued  her  out  of  the  very  jaws  of  ruin. 
Fuller  says,  that  the  writing  this  letter  was  put  upon  him 
with  a  design  to  ruin  him,  but  there  is  not  the  least  colour 
for  this  surmise ;  he  being  so  very  lately,  seasonably  and 
kindly  chosen  orator,  when  he  was  so  injuriously  expelled 
out  of  his  own  college ;  but  it  *  is  much  more  piobable 
the  sweetness,  smoothness,  and  briskness  of  his  style,  was 
both  the  reason  why  he  was  chosen  orator  first,  and  then 
employed  to  pen  this  letter.  The  sum  or  heads  of  which 
are  in  Mr  Laurence  Humfrey's  life  of  Jewel :  But  there  ie 
no  entire  copy  extant. 

It  is  observed  by  the  last-mentidned  author,  that  whilst 
Jewel  was  reading  this  letter  to  Dr  Tre^am,  vice-chan- 
cellor, the  great  bell  of  Christ-Church,  whidi  this  doctor 
having  caused  to  be  new  hung  a  few  days  before,  had  chris- 
t^ied  by  the  name  of  Mary,  tolled,  and  that  hearing  her 
pleasant  voice  now  call  him  to  his  beloved  mass,  he  burst 
out  into   an  exclamation,   '  O  delicate  and  sweet  har- 

<  mony  !  O  beautiful  Mary,  how  musically  she  sounds, 

<  how  strangely  she  pleaseth  my  ears !'  So  Mr  Jewel's 
sweet  pen  was  forced  to  give  way  to  the  more  acceptable 
tinkling  of  this  new  lady.  And  we'  may  easily  conjec- 
ture how  the  poor  man  took  it. 

Being  ejected  out  of  all  he  had,  he  became  obnoxious 
to  the  insolence  and  pride  of  all  his  enemies,  which 
he  endeavoured  to  allay  by  humility  and  compliance, 
which  yet  could  not  mitigate  their  rage  and  fury;  but 
rather,  in  all  probability,  heightened  their  malice,  and 
drew  mo^e  affronts  upon  the  meek  man.  But  amongst 
all  his  enemies,  none  sought  his  ruin  more  eagerly  than 
Dr  Marshal,  dean  of  Christ-Christ,  who  had  changed  his 
religion  now  twice  already  ;  and  did  twice  or  thrice  more 
in  the  reign  of  Q.  Elizabeth :  He  having  neither  con- 
science nor  religion  of  bis  own,  was  very  desirous  to 
make  Jewel's  conscience  or  life  a  papal  sacrifice. 
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In  order  to  thi^y  he  sends  to  Jewel  by  the  Inquisitors 
a  bead-roU  of  popish  doctrines  to  be  subscribed  by  him 
upon  pain  of  fire  and  faggot^  and  other  grievous  tortures  ^ 
the  poor  man  having  neither  friend  nor  time  allowed  him 
to  consult-  with,  took  the  pen  in  his  hand,  zn^  s^yingy 
<«  Have  you  a  mind  to  see  how  well  I  can  write  ?"  sub- 
scribed his  name  hastily,  though  with  great  reluctance. 

But  this  no  way  mitigated  the  rage  of  bis  enemies 
against  him  ;  they  knew  hfs  great  love  to,  and  familiarity 
with  Peter  Martyr,  and  nothing  less  than  his  life  wQuld 
sadsfy  these  blood-hounds,  of  which  tum*coat  Marshal 
was  the  fiercest :  So  being  forsaken  by  his  friends  for  this 
his  sinful  compliance,  and  still  •  pursued  like  a  wounded 
deer  by  his  eaenaes ;  but  more  exagitated  by  the  inward 
remorses  and  reproaches  of  his  own. conscience,  he  resolved 
at  last  to  flee  for  hts  life. 

And  it  was  but  rime  ;  for  if  he  had  staid  but  one  night 
longer,  or. gone  the  direct  way  to  London,  he  had  perished 
by  their  fury :  One*  Augustin  Bemer,  a  Switzer,  first  a  ser- 
vant to  bishop  Latimer,  and  afterwards  a  minister,  found 
him  lying  upon  the  grotmd  almost  dead  with  vexation, 
weariness,  (for.  this  lame  man  was  forced  to  make  his  es- 
cape on  foot,)  and  cold,  and  setting  him  upon  an  horse, 
conveyed  him  to  the  lady  Ann  Warcupps,  a  widow,  who 
entertained  him  for  some  time,  and  then  sent  him  up  to 
London,  where  he  was  in  'more  safely. 

Having  twice  or  thrice  changed  his  lodgings  in  London^ 
Sir  Nicholas  Throgmorton,  a  great  minister  of  ststte  in  those 
times,  furnished  him  with  money  for  his  journey,  antL 
procured  him  a  ship  for  his  transportation  beyond  the  seas. 
And  i^ell  it  had  been  if  he  had  gone  sooner ;  but  his  friend 
Mr  Parkhurst  hearing  of  the  restoring  of  the  mass,  fled 
forthwith ;  and  poor  Mr  Jewel  knowing  nothing  of  it, 
went  to  Cieve,  in  Gloucestershire,  to  beg  his  advice  and  as- 
sistance, being  almost  killed  by  his  long  journey  on  .foot  in 
bitter  coid  and  snowy  weather^  and  being  forced  at  last  to 
return  to  Oxford,  more  dejected  and  confounded  in  his 
thoughts  than  he  went  out ;  which  miseries  were  the  oc- 
casions of  his  fall,  as  Grod's  mercy  was  the '  proourec 
both  of  his  escape  and  recovery.  .      -       ! 

For  being  once  arrived  at  Francfort  in  the  beginnmgv 
of  the  second  year  of  Q.  Mary's  reign,  he  found  there  Mr 
Richard  Chambers,  his  old/benefactor,  Dr  Robert  Horne, 
afterwards  bishop  of  Winchester,  Dr  Sandys,  bishop  of 
.London,  ^Sif,  Francis  Knollyff,  a  privy-counsellor,  and 
afterward^  lord- treasurer,  and  his  eldest*  donj  &c*  these 

received 
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received  Jewd  with  the  more  kindness^  because  he  caine 
unexpectedly  and  unhoped  for^  and  advised  him  to  make 
^  public  recantation  of  his  subscription  ;  whkh  he  wil*< 
imgly  did  in  the  pulpit  the  next  Lord's  day  tn  these 
words  :  <<  It  was  my  abject  and  cowardly  mind|  and  faint 
<*  heart,  that  made  my  weak  hand  to  commit  this  wicked-' 
<^  ness*"  Which  when  he  had  uttered  as  well  as  he  could 
for  tears  and  sighs,  he  aprplied  himself  in  a  fervent  prayer, 
first  to  God  Almighty  for  his  pardon,  and  afterwards 
to  the  church ;  the  whole  auditory  accompanying  him  with 
tears  and  sighs,  and  ever  after  esteeming  him  more  for  his 
ingenuous  repentance,  than  they  would^  perhaps,  have 
done  if  he  Iiad  not  fallen. 

It  is  an  easy  thing  for  those,  that  were  never  tried,  to 
censure  the  feailty  of  those  that  have  truckled  for  some 
time  under  the  shock  of  a  mighty  temptation;  but  let 
such  remember  St  PauFs  advice :  Let  him  that  standeth 
take  heed  lest  he  falL  Mr  Jewel  had  not  been  long  at 
Francfort,  before  Peter  Martyr  hearing  of  it,  often  solicited 
him  to  come  to  Strasburg,  where  he  was  now  settled  and 
provided  for;  and  all  things  considered,  a  wonder  it  is  that 
he  [Martyr]  did  not  perish  in  England  ;  for  there  was.  na 
person  n^ore  openly  aimed  at  than  he,  because  none  of  them 
had  given  wider  wounds  than  he  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
cause.  One  Tresham,  a  senior  canon  of  Christ-church, 
who  had  held  some  points  against  him  at  hi s  first  coming 
thither,  now  took  the  benefit  of  the  times  to  be  revenged 
on  h*\m,  and  incited  those  of  Christ^Church  and  of  other 
houses  to  affront  him  publicly.  So  that  not  finding  any 
safety  at  Oxford,  he  retired  to  Lambeth  to  Craiimer,  where 
he  was  sure  of  as  much  as  the  place  could  afibrd  him.  A 
consultation  had  been  held  by  some  of  the  more  fiery 
spirits,  for  his  commitment  into  prison.  But  he  came 
thither,  as  was  well  known,  on  the  public  faith,  whichr 
was  not  to  be  violated  for  the  satisfaction  of  some  private 
persons.  It  was  thought  fit  therefore  to  discharge  him  of 
all  further  employment,  and  te  license  him  to  depart  in 
peace :  None  being  more  forward  te  furnish  him  with  all 
things  for  his  going  hence  than  the  new  lord  chancellor 
brshop  Gardiner,  whether  in  honour  to  his  learning,  or 
out  of  a  desire  to  send  him  packing,  shall  not  now  be 
questioned.  Peter  Martyr  also  helped  himself,  for  he 
would  not  go  without  the  queen's  passport  and  leave,  and 
when  he  had  it,  concealed  himself  fourteen  days  on  the 
English  coast,  then  privately  took  ship,  and  arrived  at 
Antwerp  ip.  the  nighty  and  before  day  took  coach,  and  so 

got 
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l^bt  safe  to  Strasburg  the  thiitieth  of  October,  1553.  But 
less  humanity  was  dliewed  to  him  in  hi$  wife^  whose  body 
having  been  buried  in  the  church  of  St  Frideswide^  was 
afterwards  by  public  order  taken  out  of  the  grave  and  buried 
in  a  common  dunghill.  But  in  the  reign  of  Q.  Eliza- 
beth she  was  again  removed  as  may  be  seen  in  the  former 
volume  under  Martyr's  life.  And  the  truth  is,  the  queen, 
who  was  a  bigotted  papist,  and  too  much  priest-ridden, 
breaking  not  only  her  promise  to  the  men  of  Suffolk,  who 
had  stood  by  her  in  her  greatest  necessity,  and  treating  them 
with  extreme  severity  but  for  challenging  the  performance 
of  her  promise  ;  one  Dobbe  who  had  spoken  more  boldly 
than  the  resti  being  ordered  to  stand  three  days  in  the  pil- 
lory ;  but  also  her  more  solemn  engagement  made  the 
twelfth  of  August>  1553,  in  the  council ;  th^i^  altliough  her 
conscience  was  settled  in  the  matters  of  religion,  yet  she  was 
resolved  not  to  compel  or  strain  others,  otherwise  than  as 
GOD  should  put  into  their  hearts  a  persuasion  of  that  truth 
she  was  in  y  and  this  she  hoped  should  be  done  by  the  open- 
ing his  word  to  them,  by  godly,  virtuous,  and  learned 
preachers :  I  say,  considering  how  ill  she  kept  her  promise 
to  her  own  subjects,  it  is  a  wonder  she  should  keep  the 
faith  given  to  this  stranger  in  her  brother's  reign,  and  not 
by  her  ;  and  I  conceive  no  reason  can  be  given  for  this, 
but  the  over-ruling  providence  of  GOD,  who  governs 
the  hearts  of  princes  as  he  thinks  fit. 

But  well  it  was  for  Mr  Jewel,  that  there  he  was  j  and 
as  much  of  Mr  Jewel's  sufferings  in  England  had  been 
occasioned  by  his  great  respects:  he  had  shewn  to  Peter 
Martyr  whilst  he  lived  at  Oxford  :  So  now  Peter  Martyr 
never  left  soliciting  him,  (as  I  s«'d,)  to  come  to  him  to 
Strasburg  till  he  prevailed,  where  he  took  him  to  his  Own 
table  and  kept  him  always  with  him.  And  here  Mr 
Jewel  was  very  serviceable -to  him  in  his  edition  of  his 
Commentaries  upon  the  book  of  Judges^  which  were  all 
transcribed  for  the  press  by  him ;  and  he  used  also  to  read 
every  day  some  part  of  a  father  to  him,  and  for  the  most 
part  St  Augustine,  with  v^ich  father  they  were  both  much 
delighted. 

At  Strasburg  Mr  Jewel  found  J.  Ponet,  late  bishop  of 
Winchester,  Edmund  Grindal,  afterwards  archbishop  of 
York,  Sir  Edwin  Sandys,  J.  Cheeke,  and  Sir  Anthony  Coke, 
linight,  and  several  other  great  men  of  the  English  nation, 
who  were  fled  thithier'for  their  religion.  And  with  these  he 
was  in  great  esteem,  which  opened  a  way  for  his  preferment 
Upon  his  ret«rn  into  England  after  the  storm  was  oyer. 

Peter 
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Peter  Martyr,  having  been  a  long  time  solicited  by  the 
senate  of  Zurick  to  go  thither  and  t^e  upon  him  the  place 
of  professor  of  Hebrew,  and  interpreter  erf  the  Scriptures, 
in  the  place  of  Conrade  Pellican,  who  was  almost  the  first 
professor  of  Hebrew  in  Christendom,  and  died  about  this 
time  near  an  hundred  years  of  age  ;  at  last  accepted  the 
office,  and  carried  Mr  Jewel  with  him  to  Zurick,  where 
he  lived  still  with  Peter  Martyr  m  his  own  family. .  Here 
he  found  James  Pilkington,  bishop  of  Durham,  and  several 
others,  who  were  maintained  by  the  procurement  of  Ri- 
chard Chambers,  but  out  of  the  purses  of  Mr  Richard 
Springham,  Mr  John  Abel,  Mr  Thomas  Eton,  merchants 
of  London,  and  several  others ;  till  at  last  Gardiner,  find- 
ing who  were  their  benefactors,  threat^ied  he  would  in 
a  short  time  Qiake  them  eat  their  finger-ends  for  hunger : 
And  it  was  sore  against  his  will  that  he  proved  a  false 
prophet,  for  he  clapt  up  so  many  of  their  benefactors  in 
England,  that  after  this  there  came  but  a  smail  if  any  sup- 
ply out  of  England  to  them.  But  then  Christopher, 
prince  of  Wittenberg,  and  the  senators  of  Zurick,  and  the 
foreign  divines,  were  so  kind  to  them,  that  they  had  still 
a  tolerable  subsistence  *,  and  Mr  Jewel  stood  in  need  of  the 
less,  because  he  lived  with  Peter  Martyr  till  his  return  in- 
to England. 

During  all  the  time  of  his  exile,  which  was  about  four 
years,  he  studied  very  hard,  and  spent  the  rest  of  his  tipie 
in  comforting  and  confirming  his  brethren  ;  for  he  would 
frequently  tell  them,  that  when  their  brethren  endured 
such  bitter  tortures  and  horrible  martyrdoms  at  home,  it 
was  most  reasonable  they  should  expect  to  fare  deliciously 
in  banishment,  concluding  always  \  Hac  non  durabunt 
atatem  ,•  «  These  things  will  not  last  an  age."  Which 
he  repeated  so  very  often,  and  with  so  great  an  assurance 
of  mind,  that  it  would  be  so ;  that  many  believed  it  be^ 
fore  it  came  to  pass,  and  more^ook  it  for  a  prophetic  sen- 
tence afterwards. 

Accordingly,  on  the  seventeenth  of  November,  1558. 
GOD  remembered  the  distressed  state  of  the  church  of 
England,  and  put  an  end  to  her  sufferings,  by  removing 
the  bigotted  Q.  Mary ;  the  news  of  which  flying  speedily 
to  our  exiles,  they  hasted  into  England  again,  to  congra- 
tulate the  succession  of  Q.  Elizabeth,  of  ever  blessed  me- 
mory* ¥ 

His  good  benefactor  and  tutor  Mr  Farkhurst,  upon  the 
arrival  of  this  news,  made  him  a  visit  in  Germany  $  but 
fearing  Mr  Jewel  had  not  chosen  the  safest  way  for  his 
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teturn  to  England,  left  him  and  went  another  way,  which 
seeming  more  safe,  in  the  end  proved  otherwise.  Mr 
Jewel  arriving  safely  in  England  with  what  he  had,  whilst 
the  other  was  robbed  by  the  way  ;  and  so  at  his  landing 
in  England,  Mr  Jewel  •  who  was  here  before  him),  very 
gratefully  relieved  his  great  benefactor. 

The  time  of  Mr  Jewel's  arrival  in  England  is  no 
where  expressed  that  I  can  find,  buc  he  being  then  at  Zu- 
rick  in  all  probability,  was  for  that  cause  none  of  tho  f'rst 
that  returned  ;  so  that  when  he  ca*  .e  back,  he  had  t.^e 
comfort  to  find  all  things  well  disposed,  for  the  reception 
of  the  Reformation;  for  the  queen  had  by  a  proclanuw 
tion  of  tht  thirtieth  of  Deccmb.^'i,  15v'/8,  ordered  that  no 
man,  of  what  quality  soever  he  Wcre,  bliould  presume  to 
alter  any  thing  in  the  state  of  religion,  or  iftuoMite  in  any 
of  the  rices  and  ceremonies  thereunto  belonging,  &c.  unal 
some  further  order  should  be  taken  therein.  Oiily  it  >\  as 
permitted,  and  withal  required,  thjit  the  litany,  the  Lor.l's 
prayer,  the  creed,  and  the  ten  commandmc  nts,  should  be 
said  in  the  English  tongue,  and  that  the  epistle  and  gospel 
should  be  read  in  Engli-h  at  the  time  of  the  high  massi 
which  was  done,  (saith  Dr  Heylyn,)  in  all  the  churches 
of  London^  on  the  next  Sunday  alter,  being  New-Yeai  V 
day;  and  by  degrees  in  all  the  other  churdies  of  thd 
kingdom  i  Further  than  this,  she  thought  it  not  con- 
venient to  proceed  at  the  present,  only  she  prohibited  the 
elevation  of  the  sacrament  a*t  the  altar  of  the  chapel  royal : 
Which  was  likewise  forborne  in  all  other  churches  :  And 
she  set  at  liberty  all  that  had  been  imprisoned  for  religion' 
in  her  sister's  time,  and  ordered  the  liturgy  to  be  leused 
with  great  care,  and  that  a  parliament  should  be  summon- 
ed to  sit  at  Westminster  the  twenty-fifth  of  January,  I5'i9. 

All  this  I  suppose  at  least  happened  before  Mr  Jewel 
returned  into  England  ;  for  whether  he  was  here  at  tlie 
coronation  is  uncertain.  He  was  entertained  first  by  Mr 
Nicholas  Culverwell  for  almost  six  months,  and  then  fall- 
ing into  a  sicknessj  was  invited,  by  Dr  William  Thames, 
to  lodge  at  his  house;  but  this  was  after  the  i  arlinment. 

'Ihe  liturgy  being  then  levicW.d,  and  whatever  mig!  t 
give  the  popish  party  any  unnecessary  exasperation  or  dis- 
content purged  out,  in  order  to  the  facilitating  the  passing 
an  act  of  parliament  for  the  settling  it,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  other  things  that  were  necessary,  a  public  dispu- 
tation was  appointed  on  the  thirtieth  of  March  following ^ 
to  be  holden  m  the  church  of  Wcbtminster,  in  the  Englisli 
tongue,  in  the  presence  of  as  many  oi  the  lords  of  the 
Vol.  IL  *  H  council^ 
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council)  and  of  the  members  of  both  houses^  as  were  de« 
sirous  to  inform  themselves  in  the  state  of  the  questions. 
The  disputation  was  also  to  be  managed,  (for  the  better 
avoiding  of  confusion,)  by  a  mutual  interchange  of  writ- 
ings upon  every  point ;  each  writing  to  be  answered  the 
next  day,  and  so  from  day  to  day  till  the  whole  were 
ended.  To  all  which  the  bishops  at  first  consented, 
though  they  would  not  afterwards  stand  to  it.  The  ques- 
tions were  three,  concerning  prayers  in  the  vulgar  tongue, 
the  power  of  the, church,  for  the  changing  rites  and  cere- 
monies, and  the  propitiatory  sacrifice  of  the  mass  for  the 
living  and  the  dead. 

The  first  use  that  was  made  of  Mr  Jewel  after  his  re- 
turn, was  the  nominating  him  one  of  the  disputants  for 
the  Reformed  party;  and  though  he  was  the  last  in  num- 
ber and  place,  yet  he  was  not  the  least  either  in  desert 
or  esteem,  having  made  great  additions  to  his  former 
learning  in  his  four  years  exile  and  travel :  Which  is  a 
great  improvement  to  ingenious  spirits.  But  this  dispu- 
tation was  broken  off  by  the  popish  party,  who  would  not 
stand  to  the  order  appointed;  so  that  Mr  Jewel  in  all 
probability  had  no  occasion  to  shew  either  his  zeal  or 
learning.  The  whole  process  of  this  aflFair  is  related  by 
Vox  in  his  Acts  and  Monuments^ 

The  parliament  ended  the  eighth  of  May,  1559,  and 
by  virtue  of  an  act  passed  in  this  parliament,  soon  after 
midsummer,  the  queen  made  a  visitation  of  all  the  dio- 
ceses in  England,  by  commissioners,  for  rectifying  all  such 
things  as  they  found  amiss,  and  could  not  be  redressed 
by  any  ordinary  episcopal  power,  without  spending  more 
time  than  the  exigencies  of  the  church  could  then  ad- 
mit of.  And  this  was  done  by  a  book  of  articles 
printed  for  that  purpose,  and  the  inquiry  was  made  upon 
oath  by  the  commissioners.  Here  Mr  Jewel  was  taken 
in  again,  and  made  one  of  these  commissioners  for  the 
west.  When  he  visited  his  own  native  country,  (which 
till  then  perhaps  he  had  not  seen  since  his  return  from 
exile,)  he  preached  and  disputed  with  his  countrymen, - 
and  endeavoured  more  to  win  them  to  embrace  the  Refor- 
mation by  good  usage,  civility,  and  reason,  than  to  ter- 
rify or  awe  them  by  that  great  authority  the  queen  had 
armed  him  and  his  fellow-commissioners  with. 

Returning  back  to  London,  and  giving  the  queen  a 
good  and  satisfactory  account  of  their  visitation,  the  twen- 
ty-first of  January,  Mr  Jewel,  who  was  then  only  bache- 
lor of  divinity,  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Salisbury,  which 
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he  at  first  modestly  declined,  but  at  last  accepted  in  obe- 
dience to  the  queen's  command.  This  see  had  been  void 
by  the  death  of  John  CapoU)  his  immediate  predecessor* 
who  died  in  the  year  1557,  now  near  three  years*  And 
here  the  divine  providence  again  gave  him  the  advantage 
in  point  of  seniority  over  his  tutor  Mr  John  Parkhurst, 
who  was  not  consecrated  bishop  of  Norwich  till  the  four* 
teenth  of  July  after ;  but  then  his  tutor  had  the  advantage 
of  him  in  point  qf  revenue,  for  Mr  Jewel's  bishopric  had 
been  miserably  impoverished  by  his  predecessor  j  so  that 
he  complained,  afterwards,  that  there  was  never  a  good 
living  left  him  that  would  maintain  a  learned  man  ;  for» 
said  he,  the  Capon  has  devoured  all :  Because  he  hath 
either  given  away  or  sold  all  the  ecclesiastical  dignities  and 
livings. 

The  Sunday  before  Easter  of  this  year,  bishop  Jewel 
preached  at  Paul's  Cross,  his  famous  sermon  upon  the 
1  Cor.  xi.  23.  For  I  have  received  of  the  Lord  that  which 
also  I  delivered  unto  you^  that  the  Lord  Jest/s,  the  same  night 
in  'which  he  was  betrayed^  took  breads  ^c.  This  sermon 
gave  a  fatal  blow  to  the  popish  relfgion  here  in  England, 
which  was  become  very  odious  to  all  men,  by  reason  of 
the  barbarous  cruelty  used  by  those  of  that  persuasion  in 
the  reign  of  Q.  Mary ;  but  the  challenge  which  he  then 
made,  and  afterwards  several  times  and  in  several  places 
repeated,  was  the  most  stinging  part  of  this  sermon,  and 
therefore,  though  I  am  concerned  to  be  as  short  as  I  can, 
yet  I  will  insert  this  famous  piece  at  large. 

<^  If  any  learned  man  of  our  adversaries,  (said  he,} 
'*  or  all  the  learned  men  that  be  alive,^  be  able  to  bring 
^*  any  one  sufficient  sentence  out  of  any  old  catholic 
««  doctor,  or  father,  or  general  council,  or  holy  scripture, 
•«  or  any  one  example  in  the  primitive  church,  whereby 
««  it  may  clearly  and  plainly  be  proved  during  the  first  six 
<«  hundred  years  ;  1.  That  there  was  at  any  time  any  pri«^ 
«<  vate  masses  in  the  world.  2.  Or  that  there  was  then 
«<  any  communion  ministered  unto  the  people  under  one 
««  kind.  5'  Or  that  the  people  had  their^ common-prayer 
«  in  a  strange  tongue  that  the  people  understood  not.  4. 
<<  Or  that  the  bishop  of  Rome  was  then  called  an  universal 
«<  bishop,  or  the  head  of  the  universal  church.  5.  Or 
«<  that  the  people  were  then  taught  to  believe  that  Christ's 
«  body  is  really,  substantially,  corporally,  carnally,  or 
<<  naturally,  in  the  sacrament.  6.  Or  that  his  body  is  or 
<<  may  be  in  a  tl¥)usand  places  or  more  at  one  time.  7. 
<*  Qr  that  the  priest  did  then  hold  up  the  sacrament  over 
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«  his  head*     8.  Or  that  the  people  did  then  fail  dowit 
<«  and  worship  it  with  godly  honour.      9.  Or  that  the 
«  sacrament  was  then,  or  now  ought  to  be,  hanged  up 
«  under  a  canopy.     10.   Or  that   in  the  sacrament  after 
«  the  words  of  consecration,  there  remained  only  the  ac- 
<«  cidents  and  shews,  w^ithout  the  substance  of  bread  and 
*f  wine.      1 1.  Or,   that  then  the  priests  divided  the  sacra- 
<«  ment   in  three  parts,  and  afterwards  received  himself 
*«  alone.     12.  Or  that  whosoever  had  said  the  sacrament 
•«  is  a  figure,  a  pledge,  a   token,  or  a  remembrance  of 
«<  Christ's  body,  had  therefore  been  adjudged  for  an  he- 
««  retic.     IS.  Or  that  it  was  lawful  then  to  have  thirty, 
«<  twenty,  fifteeen,  ten,  or  five  masses  said  in  the  same 
^«  church  in  one  day.     1 4.  Or  that  images  were  then  set 
««  up  in  the  churches,  to  the  intent  the  people  might  wor- 
«  ship  them.     15.  Or  that  the  lay-people  were  then  for- 
«<  bidden  to  read  the  word  of  GOD  in  their  own  tongue. 
<«  16.   Or  that  it  was  then  lawful  for  the  priest  to  pro- 
«*  nounce  the  words  of  consecration  closely,  ot?  in  private 
«  to  himself.     17,  Or  that  the   priest  had  then  authority 
•«  to  offer  up  Christ  unto  his  Father.     18.  Or  to  com» 
<«  municate  and  receive  th$  saqrament  for  another,  as  they 
«  do.     19.   Or  to  apply  the  virtue  of  Christ's  death  and 
«  passion  to  any  man  by  the  means  of  the  mass.     20.  Or 
«« that  it  was  then  thought  a  sound  doctrine  to  teach  the 
«f  people,  that  mass,   ex  opere  operatOy   (that  is,  upon  ac- 
<«  count  of  the  work  wrought,)  is  able  to  remove  any 
«  part  of  our  sin.     21.  Or  that  any  Christian  man  called 
«  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord,  his  GOD.     22.  Or  that  the 
•<  people  were  then  taught  to  believe,   that  the  body  of 
. «  Christ  remaineth  in  the  sacrament,  as  long  as  the  acci- 
««  dents  of  bread  and  wine  remain  there  without  corrup- 
•<  tiow.     23.  Or  that  a  mouse,  or  any  other  worm  or  beast, 
•^  may  eat  the  body  of  Christ,  (for  so  some  of  our  adver- 
•«  saties  have  said  and  taught).     24.  Or  that  when  Christ 
«  said,  hoc  est  corpus  meunty  the  word  hoc  pointed  not  to 
**  the   bread,    but   to  an  individuum  vagttm^  as  some  of 
*<  them  say.     25.  Or  that  the  accidents,  or  forms,  or  shews 
<«  of  bread  and  wine  be  the  sacraments  of  Christ's  body 
"  and  blood,  and  not  rather  the  very  bread  and  wine  itself. 
<*  26.  Or  that  the  sacrament  is  a  sign  or  token  of  the  body 
«  of  Christ,  that  lieth  hidden  underneath  it.     27.  Or  that 
*«  ignorance  is  the  mother  and  cause  of  true  devotion.  The 
<«  conclusion  13,  that  I  shall  then  be  content  to  yield  and 
••  subscribe*" 
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This  challenge,  being  thus  published  in  so  great  an  au- 
ditory, startled  the  English  Papists  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  but  none  more  than  such  of  our  fugitives  as  had 
retired  to  Lovain,  Doway,  or  St  Omers,  in  the  Low- 
country  Provinces,  belonging  to  the  king  of  Spain.  Thq 
business  was  first  agitated  by  the  exchange  of  friendly  let- 
ters betwixt  the  said  reverend  prelate  and  Dr  Henry  Cole, 
the  late  dean  of  St  Paul's ;  more  violently  followed  in  a 
book  of  Rastal's,  who  first  appeared  in  the  lists  against 
the  challenger,  followed  herein  by  Dorroan  and  Marshal, 
who  severally  took  up  the  cudgels  to  as  little  purpose ;  the 
first  being  well  beaten  by  Nowel,  and  the  last  by  Calfhill, 
in  their  Discourses  writ  against  them  j  but  they  were  only 
velitations,  or  preparatory  skirmishes  in  reference  to  the 
main  encounter,  which  was  reserved  for  the  reverend 
challenger  himself,  and  Dr  John  Harding,,  one  of  the 
divines  of  Lovain,  and  the  most  learned  of  the  college. 
The  combatants  were  born  in  the  same  country,  bred  up 
in  the  same  grammar*schOol,  and  studied  in  the  same  uni- 
versity. Both  zealous  Protestants. in  the  time  of  K.  Ed- 
ward, and  both  relapsed  to  Popery  in  the  timp  of  Q.  Mary; 
Jewel  for  fear,  and  Harding  upon  hope  of  favour  and  pre- 
ferment. But  Jewel's  fall  may  be  compared  to  that  of 
St  Peter,  which  was  short  and  sudden,  rising  again  by 
his  repentance,  and  fortified  more  strongly  in  his  faith 
than  before  he  was  :  But  Harding's  like  to  that  of  the 
other  iSimon,  premeditated  and  resolved  on,  never  to  be 
restored  again  {so  much  was  there  within  him  of  the  gall 
of  bitterness)  to  his  former  standing.  But  some  former 
diflTerences  had  been  between  them  in  the  church  of  Salis- 
bury, of  which  the  one  was  prebemkiry,  and  the  other 
bishop,  occasioned  by  the  bishop's  visitation  of  that  cathe- 
dral ;  in  which  as  Harding  had  the  worst,  so  v^as  it  a  pre- 
sage of  a  second  foil  which  he  was  to  have  in  this  encounter. 
Who  had  the  better  of  the  day,  will  easily  appear  to  any 
that  consults  the  writings,  by  which  it  will  be  seen  how 
much  the  bishop  was  too  hard  for  him  at  all  manner  of 
weapons.  "Whose  learned  answers,  as  well  in  maintenance 
of  his  challenge,  as  in  defence  of  his  apology,  contain  in 
them  such  a  magazine  of  all  sorts  of  learning,  that  all  our 
controversors  since  that  time  have  furnished  themselves 
with  arguments  and  authority  from  it. 

When  Q.  Mary  died,  Paul  IV.  was  pope,  to  whom 
Q.  Elizabeth  sent  an  account  of  her  coming  to  the  crown, 
■which  was  delivered  by  Sir  Edward  Kain,  her  sister's  resi- 
lient at  Ilome  j  to  which  the  angry  gentleman  replied,  Tha( 
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England  was  held  in  fee  of  the  apostolic  see,  that  she  could 
not  succeed  being  illegitimate  5  nor  could  he  contradict 
the  declarations  made  in  that  manner  by  his  predecessors 
Clement  VII.  and  Paul  III.  He  said  it  was  a  great  bold- 
ness in  her,  to  assume  the  crown  without  his  consent ;  for 
which  in  reason  she  deserved  no  favour  at  his  hands  *,  yet 
if  she  would  renounce  her  pretensions,  and  refer  herself 
wholly  to  him,  he  would  shew  a  fatherly  affection  to  hei^ 
and  do  every  thing  for  her  that  could  consist  with  the  dig- 
nity of  the  apostolic  see.  Which  answer  being  hastily 
and  passionately  made,  was  as  little  regarded  by  the  queen. 
But  he  dying  soon  after,  Pius  IV.  an  abler  man,  succeeded  ; 
and  he  was  for  gaining  the  queen  by  arts  and  kindness  ; 
to  which  end  he  sent  Vincent  Parapalia,  abbot  of  St  Sa- 
viours, with  courteous  letters  to  her,  dated  May  5,  1560, 
with  order  to  make  large  proffers  to  her  under  hand  5  but 
the  queen  had  rejected  the  pope's  authority  by  act  of  par- 
liament, and  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  Parapalia, 
nor  would  she  suffer  him  to  come  into  England.  In  the 
interim,  the  Pope  had  resolved  to  renew  the  council  at 
Trent^  and  in  the  next  year  sent  abbot  Martiningo  his 
nuncio  to  the  queen,  to  invite  her  and  her  bishops  to  the 
council,  and  he  accordingly  came  to  Bruxells,  and  from 
thence  sent  over  for  leave  to  com6  into  England  :  But 
though  France  and  Spain  interceded  for  his  admission,  yet 
the  queen  stood  firm,  and  at  the  same  time  rejected  a 
motion  from  the  emperor  Ferdinand,  to  return  to  the  old 
religion,  as  he  called  it.  Yet  after  all  these  denials  given 
to  so  many  and  such  potent  princes,  one  Scipio,  a  gentle- 
man of  Venice,  who^ formerly  had  had  some  acquaintance 
with  bishop  Jewel  when  he  was  a  student  in  Padua,  and 
had  heard  of  Martiningo's  ill  success  in  this  negociation, 
would  needs  spend  some  eloquence  in  labouring^  to  obtain 
that  point  by  his  private  letters,  which  the  nuncio  could 
not  gain  as  a  public  minister ;  and  to  tliat  end  he  writes 
his  letters  of  Expostulation  to  bishop  Jewel  his  old  friend, 
preferred  not  long  before  to  the  see  of  Salisbury.  Which 
letter  did  not  long  remain  unanswered  •,  that  learned  pre- 
late w;as  not  so  unstudied  in  the  nature  of  councils,  as 
not  to  know  how  little  of  a  general  council  could  be 
found  at  Trent :  And  therefore  he  returned  an  answer  to 
the  proposition,  so  elegantly  penned,  and  so  elaborately 
digested,  that  neither  Scipio  himself  nor  any  other  of  that 
party  durst  reply  to  him^  This  was  written  some  time 
after  the  apology  was  printed  in  England. 

In 
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In  the  year  1 562,  bishop  Jewel  put  out  the  Apology 
of  the  Church  of  England,  in  Latin ;  which  though  writ- 
ten by  him,  was  published  by  the  queen*iB  authority,  and 
with  the  advice  of  some  of  the  bishops,  as  the  public  con- 
fession of  the  Catholic  and  Christian  faith  of  the  church 
of  England,  &c.  and  xo  give  an  account  of  the  reasons  of 
our  departure  from  the  see  of  Rome,  and  as  an  answer  to 
those  calumnies  that  were  then  raised  against  the  English 
church  and  nation,  for  not  submitting  to  the  pretended 
general  council  of  Trent  then  sitting.  So  that  ic  is  not 
4o  be  esteemed  as  the  private  work  of  a  single  bishop,  but  as 
a  public  declaration  of  that  church  whose  name  it  bears. 

This  apology  being  published  during  the  very  time  of 
the  last  meeting  of  the  council  of  Trent^  was  read  there, 
and  seriously  considered,  and  great  threats  made  that  it 
should  be  answered  ;  and  accordingly  two  learned  bishops, 
one  a  Spaniard  and  the  other  an  Italian,  undertook  that 
task,  but  neither  of  them  did  any  thing  in  it. 

But  in  the  mean  time,  the  lx)ok  spread  into  all  the 
countries  in  Europe,  and  was  much  applauded  in  France, 
Flanders,  Germany,  Spain,  Poland,  Hungary,  Denmark, 
Sweden  and  Scotland ;  and  found  at  least  a  passage  into 
Italy,  Naples,  and  Rome  itself^  and  was  soon  after  trans- 
lated into  the  German,  Italian,  French,  Spanish,  Dutch,  and 
at  last  into  the  Greek  tongue ;  in  so  great  esteem  this  book 
was  abroad :  And  at  home  it  was  translated  into  English 
by  the  lady  Bacon,  wife  to  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  lord  keep- 
er of  the  great  seal  of  England. 

It  very  well  deserv^  the  character  Mr  Humfrey  has 
given  oi   it,  whose  words  are   these.     *  It  is  so  drawn, 

<  that  the  first  part  of  it  is  an  illustration,  and  as  it  were 

<  a  paraphrase   of  the   twelve   articles  of  the  Christian 

<  faith  (or  creed) ;  the  second  is  a  short  and  solid  confuta- 

*  tion  o£  whatever  is  objected  against  the  church  ;  if  the 

*  order  be  considered,  nothing  can  be  better  distributed ; 

*  if  the  perspicuity,  nothing  can  be  fuller  of  light ;  if  the 

*  style,  nothing  more  jterse ;  if  the  words,  nothing  more 

*  splendid ;  if  the  arguments,  nothing  stronger.' 

The  good  bishop  was  most  encouraged  to  publish  this 
apology  by  Peter  Martyr  (as  appears  by  Martyr's  letter 
of  the  twenty-fourth  of  August)  with  whom  he  had.  spent 
the^  greatest  part  of  his  time  in  exile.  But  Martyr  only 
lived  to  see  the  book  which  he  so  mudi  IcAiged  for,  dying 
at  Zurick,  on  the  twelfth  day  of  November  following,  after 
he  had  paid  his  thanks  for, -and  expressed  his  value  of  this 
piece  in  a  letter  which  is  subjoined. 

4  In 
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In  the  year  15G1,  Mr  Harding  put  out  9  pretended  anr 
swer  to  bishop  Jewel's  f.imoub  challenge  at  Paul's  Cross, 
mentioned  above,  to  which,  in  the  year  following  the 
bishop  made  a  very  learned  reply,  the  epistle  before  which 
bc'ars  date  at  London  the  twenty-seventh  of  October  of  that 
year.  The  same  year  the  univeiaiiy  of  Oxford  gave  him 
(though  absent)  the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity  j  and 
certainly  he  well  deserved  to  have,  that  extraordinary  re» 
spect  and  honour  shewn  him,  who  was  so  eminently  em- 
ployed then  in  the  service  and  defence  of  the  church. 

He  had  no  sooner  brought  this  to  a  conclusion,  but 
.Harding  was  again  upon  him,  and  put  out  an  Antapok)gy> 
or  answer  to  his  Apology  for  the  Church  of  England.  A 
defr»nce  of  which  the  bishop  forthwith  began,  which  he 
^ni?>hed,  as  appears  by  his  epistle  to  Mr  Harding  at  th^ 
^nd  of  it,  the  twenty- seventh  of  October,  1567. 

The  next  year  after,  Mr  Harding  put  out  another  piece, 
which  he  entitled,  A  Petection  of  sundry  foul  EJrrors, 
&c.  which  was  a  cavilling  reply  to  some  passages  in  his 
d  /"ence  of  the  Apology ;  which  not  seeming  to  deserve  an 
answer  by  itself ;  he  answered  rather  by  a  preface  to  a 
new  impression  of  his  foriper  defence,  which  he  finished 
the  eleventh  of  December,  1 569y  and  dedicated  his  works 
to  the  queen  ;  Harding  having  told  the  world,  that  she 
was  offended  with  bishop  Jewel  for  thus  troubling  the 
world. 

The  sartoe  ye  ir  pope  Pius  IV.  having  pubUshed  a  bull 
of  exco'nmunic^ti'jn  and  deprivation  against  the  queen  ; 
bishop  Jewel  undiertook  the  defence  of  his  sovereign,  and 
wrote  a  leari^ed  examination  and  confutation  of  that  bull  y 
wliich  was  published  by  John  Garbrand,  an  intimate  ac- 
quaintance of  his,  t6geth,er  with  a  short  treatise  of  the 
holy  scriptures ;  both  vyhich,  as  he  informs  tis,  were  de- 
livered by  the  bishop  in  his  cathedral  church,  in  the  year 
1570. 

Besides  these,  he  wrote  several  other  large  pieces  ;  aa, 
1 .  A  Paraphrastical  Interpretation .  of  the  Epistles  and 
Gospels  throughout  the  whole  Year.  ii.  Diverse  Trea- 
tises of  the  Sacraments  and  Exhortations  to  the  Readers. 
3.  Expositions  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  Creed,  and  ten 
Commandments.  And  also,  4.  An  Exposition  upon  the 
Epistle  to  the  Galatians  ;  the  first  of  St  Peter,  and  b^th 
the  Epistles  to  tlfe  Thessalonians  ;  which  I  suppose  were  his 
Sermons  :  For  he  was  of  opinion  that  it  was  a  better  way 
of  teaching,  to  go  through  w^th  a  book,  than  to  take  here 

and 
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and  there  a  text ;  and  that  it  gate  the  people  a  more  cleaT 
and  lasting  knowledge.  For  a  sample  of  his  style  and 
doctrine,  see  the  note  below  *. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  next  year,  viz.  April  5,  157l| 
was  a  parliament,  and  consequently  a  convocation,  when 
some  who  aimed  at  the  Reformation  of  the  church  upon 
the  model,  of  Geneva,  to  the  exc  usion  of  episcopacy  in  the 
government  of  it,  having  alarmed  the  church  by  their 
oppositions  to  the  established  religion,  it  was  thought  fit 
to  .  obviate  their  attempts  -,  and  thereupon  command 
\ras  given  by  the  archbishop.  That  all  such  of  the  lower 
lioise  of  convocation)  who  had  not  formerly  subscribed 
unto  the  articles  of  religion  agreed  upon  in  the  year  l/)62, 
should  subscribe  them  now  v  or  on  their  absolute  refusal, 
or  delay,  be  expelled  the  house :  This  occasioned  a  ge- 
neral and  personal  subscription  of  those  articles.  And  it 
"was  also  farther  ordered,  that  the  book  of  articles  so  ap- 
proved, should  be  put  iiuo  print,  by  the  appointment  of 

the 

*  The  extract  is  taken  from  his  Expofitbn-.  of  the  EpiAles  to  the  Thef- 
falou.ao0.  p.  143,  144.  l.oriii.  10 1  . — '  GQD  haih  chukn  you  from  the 
*•  beginning  His  election  is  fure  for  tver.  1  he  Lord  krjoweth  who  are 
••  his.  You  ftall  not  be  deceived  with  the  power  and  fnbtilty  of  anti- 
**  chrift.  You  (hail  not  iall  from  g.ace.  You  ibaii  nnc  perifli.  This  is 
the  comfort  which  abit  eth  with  the  faithful,  wtien  they  behold  the  fali 
of  the  wicke  ;  whtn  th<y  fee  iheiii  fi>rfake  the  truth  and  delight  in  fa- 
blc«;  when  they  fee  them  return  to  their  vomit,  and  wallow  again  in 
•^  the  mire.  When  we  fee  thtfe  thinj;s  in  others  we  mud  say,  alas!  thty 
**  are  txampies  for  me,  apd  lamental)U  examples.  Let  him  that  ftandeth 
**  t«ke  hei^d  that  he  fall  ngu  But  God  haih  loved  mey  and  lath  chofen  me, 
"  to  lalvation.  His  mercy  (hall  go  before  me,  and  his  mercy  fliall  follow 
•*  in  me.     Hi»  mercy  Ihail  guide  my  feel,  an..  Iby  me  from  failing.     If  I 

**  fiaj  by  myfelf,  I  itay  by  nothing ;  i  muft  needs  coipe  to  gtound. r-He 

**  hath  loved  mp  ;  he  hath  cholen  me  ;  he  will  keep  me.  Neither  the  ex." 
'*  ample  nor  the  company  ot  others,  nor  the  enticing  of  rJie  devil,  nor  my 
•*  own  fenfuai  imaginations,  nor  sword,  nor  ftre,  is  able  to  feparatc  me 
*'  from  the  love  of  G<Hi  which  is  in  Chi  id  ]eftt9  our  Lord  This  is  the 
**  comfort  of  the  faithful.— What locver  falleth  ppon  others,  though  others 
**  iail  and  perilh,  although  they  fuiUke  Chrid  and  follow  after  antichrist^ 
**  yet  God  hath  loved  you  and  given  hjs  Son  iov  yow.  He  hath  chofen  you. 
**  and  prepared  you  unto  iaivation,  and  hath  written  your  names  in  the 
'*  book  of  life.  But  how  may  we  hmw  that  God  hath  cboftn  us  ?  how 
•*  may  M/tfee  this  Election  ?  «r  how  may  vie  fed  it  ?  1  he  apoftle  faiths 
*'  through  functijicaiiotit  and  the  fntb  of  truth,  i  hcfe  are  toient  of  God's 
•*  eUction. —  This  [viz.  the  HoJy  spirit]  comforteth  us  in  all  temptations^ 
*'  aud  beareth  witnefs  with  our  fpirit  that  we  be  the  children  of  God  ;  thar 
**  God  narh  chofeo  us :  and  doth  l«!ve  u»,  and  hath  prepared  us  to  falva- 
**  rion ;  that  we  are  the  heirs  <  f  hi  glorj  ;  that  God  will  keep  us  as  the 
**  9pplc  of  his  eye  ;  that  he  will  deiend  us ;  and  wc  ifcall  not  periflj/* 
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the  right  reverend  doctor  John  Jewel,  then  bishop  of  Sa* 
rum ;  which  shews  he  was  there  and  in  great  esteem. 

It  was  in  some  part  of  this  year  also,  that  he  had  his 
conference,  and  preached  his  last  sermon  at  Paul's  Cross» 
about  the  ceremonies  and  state  of  the  church.  But  I  can- 
not fix  the  precise  time  of  either  of  them,  or  give  any 
further  account  with  whom  that  conference  was. 

Being  naturally  of  a  spare  and  thin  body,  and  thus 
restlessly  wearing  it  out  with  reading,  writing,  preachings 
and  travelling,  he  hastened  his  death,  which  happened 
before  he  was  full  fifty  years  of  age ;  of  which  he  had  a 
strong  presentiment  a  con^derable  time  before  it  happened, 
and  wrote  of  it  to  several  of  his  friends,  but  would  by  no 
means  be  persuaded  to  abate  any  thing  of  his  former  ex- 
cessive labours,  saying,  <<  A  bishop  should  die  preaching  'y* 
having  these  words  impressed  upon  his  mind,  Hafpy  art 
thou,  my  servanf,  if,  when  I  ^ome,  I  find  thee  so  doing. 

Though  he  ever  governed  his  diocese  with  great  dili- 
gence, yet  perceiving  his  death  approaching,  he  began  a 
new  and  more  severe  visitation  of  it ;  correcting  the  vices 
of  the  clergy  and  laity  more  sharply  ;  enjoining  them  in 
some  places  tasks  of  holy  tracts  to  be  learned  by  heart,^ 
conferring  orders  more  carefully,  and  preaching  oftener. 

Having  promised  to  preach  at  Lacock  in  Wiltshire,  a 
gentleman  who  met  him  going  thither,  observing  him  to 
be  very  ill  by  his  looks,  advised  him  to  return  home,  assur- 
ing him  it  was  better  the  people  should  want  one  sermon, 
than  to  be  altogether  deprived  of  such  a  preacher.  But 
he  would  not  be  persuaded,  but  went  thither  and  preached 
his  last  sermon  out  of  the  fifth  to  the  Galatians,  Walk  in 
the  Spirity  &c.  which  he  did  not  finish  without  great  la- 
bour and  difficulty. 

In  the  beginning  of  his  sickness  he  made  his  will,  and 
gave  most  of  his  estate  to  his  servants,  to  scholars>  and  to 
the  poor  of  Sarum.  The  Saturday  following,  having 
called  all  his  household  about  him,  he  expounded  the 
Lord's  prayer,  when  he  said : — *<  It  hath  always  been  my 
<<  desire,  that  I  might  glorify  God,  and  honour  his  name, 
**  by  sacrificing  my  life  for  the  defence  of  his  truth  :  But 
"  though  God  hath  not  granted  my  desire,  yet  I  rejoice, 
«  that  my  body  is  exhausted  and  worn  away  in  the  la- 
<<  hours  of  my  holy  calling.  And  now,  that  my  hour  is 
<<  at  hand,  I  earnestly  desire  vou  to  pray  for  me,  and  to 
"  help  me  with  the  ardency  oi  your  affections,  when  you 
"  perceive  me,  through  the  infirmity  of  the  flesh,  to 
«  languish  in  my  prayers.    Hitherto  I  have  taught  you  ; 

«  but 
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^  but  now  the  time  is  come  in  which  I  may  and  desire 
«  to  be  taught  and  strengthened  by  every  one  of  you/* 

He  then  desired  them  to  sing  the  seventy-first  Psalm, 
and  sung  with  them  as  well  as  he  could  ;  sometimes  in- 
terposing some  words  of  particular  application  to  him^seif ; 
and  in  the  end  he  said, — "  Lord,  now  let  thy  servant  de- 
<<  part  in  peace.  Break  off  all  delays.  Lord,  receive 
«  my  spirit,  &C.''  Then  one  standing  by  prayed  with 
tears,  that  if  the  Lord  pleased,  he  would  restore  him  to 
his  former  health:  Jewel  hearing  him,  seemed  to  be 
offended,  and  said, — "  I  have  not  lived  so,  that  I  am 
<<  ashamed  to  live  longer ;  neither  do  I  fear  to  die,  be- 
<<  cause  we  have  a  merciful  Lord.  A  crown  of  righ- 
^<  teousness  is  laid  up  for  me.  Christ  is  my  righteousness. 
«  Fathar  let  thy  will  be  done :  Thy  will  I  say,  and  not 
"  mine,  which  is  imperfect  and  depraved.  This  day, 
«  quickly,  let  me  see  the  LoRn  Jesus.'' 

He  died  on  Saturday  the  twenty-first  of  September,  157 1, 
aged  fifty,  at  Monketonfarly,  when  he  had  been  a  bishop 
almost  twelve  years  ;  and  was  buried  almost  in  the  middle 
of  the  clioir  of  his  cathedral  church,  and  ^gidius  Law- 
rence preached  his  funeral  sermon.  He  was  extremely 
bewailed  by  all  men ;  and.  a  great  number  of  Latin, 
Greek,  and  Hebrew  verses  were  made  on  this  occasion  by 
leamed[  men,  which  are  collected  and  printed  by  Mr 
Lawrence  Humfrey,  regius  professor  of  divinity  at  Oxford, 
in  the  end  of  his  life,  written  in  Latin  by  the  order  of 
that  university ;  nor  has  his  name  been  since  mentioned 
by  any  man,  without  such  eulogies  and  commendations 
as  befitted  so  great,  so  good,  so  learned,  and  laborious  a 
prelate. 

Having  thus  brought  him  to  his  grave,  (says  his  honour^ 
able  biographer)  permit  me  to  collect  some  particular 
things  which  could  not  so  well  be  inserted  into  the  history 
of  hid  life,  without  breaking  the  thread  of  it. 

He  had  naturally  a  very  strong  memory,  which  he  had 
greatly  improved  by  art,  so  that  he  could  exactly  re- 
peat whatever  he  wrote  after  once  reading.  While  the 
bell  was  ringing,  he  committed  to  his  memory  a  repeti- 
tion sermon,  and  pronounced  it  without  hesitation.  He 
was  a  constant  preacher ;  and,  in  his  own  sermons,  his 
course  was  to  write  dowii  only  the  heads,  and  meditate 
upon  the  rest,  while  the  bell  was  ringing  to  church.  Yet 
so  firm  was  his  memory,  that  he  used  to  say,  if  he  were 
to  deliver  a  premeditated  speech  before  a  thousand  audi- 
tors, shouting  or  fighting  all  the-  while,  they  would  not 

put 
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pat  him  out*  Mr  Hnmpkrey  gWes  several  examples  of 
this>  but  I  will  instance  in  two  only  ;  John  Hooper,  bishop 
of  Gloucester,  who  was  burnt  in  the  reign  of  Q.  Mary, 
once  to  try  him,  wrote  about  forty  Wehh  and  Irish  words  ; 
^Ir  Jewel  going  a  little  while  aside,  and  recollecting 
tliem  in  his  memory,  and  reading  them  twice  or  thrice  over, 
said  them  by  heart  backward  and  forward  exactly  in  the 
s^me  order  they  were  set  down.  And  ailother  time  he  did 
the  same  by  ten  lines  of  Erasmus's  paraphrase  in  Eng- 
lish, the  words  of  which  being  read  sometimes  confusedly 
without  order,  and  at  other  times  in  order  by  the  lord 
keeper  Bacon,  Mr  Jewel  thinking  a  while  on  them,  pre- 
sently repeated  them  again  backward  and  forward,  in  their 
right  order,  and  in  the  wrong,  just  as  they  were  read  to 
him;  and  he  taught  his  tutor  Mr  Parkhurst  the  same 
art. 

'^Though  his  memory  were  so  great  and  so  improved, 
yet  lie  would  not  entirely  rely  upon  it,  but  entered  down 
into  common-place  books,  whatever  he  thought  he  might 
afterwards  have  occasion  to  use ;  which,  as  the  author  of 
his  life  informs  us,  were  many  in  number,  and  great  in 
quantity,  being  a  vast  treasure  of  learning,  and  a  rich 
repository  of  knowledge,  into  which  be  had  collected 
sacred,  profane,  poetic,  philosophic,  and  divine  notes  of 
^11  sorts  ',  and  all  these  he  had  again  reduced  into  a  small 
piece  or  two,  which  were  a  kind  of  general  indexes, 
which  he  made  \ise  of  at  all  times  when  he  was  to  speak 
or  write  any  thing }  which  were  drawn  up  in  characters 
for  brevity,  and  thereby  so  obscured,  that  they  were  not 
of  any  use,  after  his  death,  to  any  other  person.  And 
besides  these,  he  ever  kept  diaries,  in  which  he  entered 
whatsoever  he  had  heard  or  saw  that  was  reinarkable,  which 
once  a  year  he  perusdd,  and  out  of  them  extracted  what- 
ever was  most  Temarkable, 

And  from  hence  it  came  to  pass,  that  whereas  Mr 
Harding  in  that  great  controversy  they  had,  abounded  only 
in  words,  bishop  Jewel  overwhelmed  him  with  a  cloud  of 
witnesses  and  citations  out  of  the  ancient  fathers,  councils, 
and  church  historians  5  confirming  every  thing  with  so 
great  a  number  of  incontestable  authorities,  that  Mr 
Harding  durst  never  after  pretend  to  a  second  perfect  and 
full  answer,  but  contented  himself  with  snarling  at  some 
small  pieces.  The  truth  is,  all  die  following  controversiea 
were  in  this  point  beholding  to  the  indef^atigablc  industry 
of  this  great  leader. 

Yet 
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Tet  he  was  so  carefid  in  the  use  of  his  own  common- 
phce  books,  that  when  he  was  to  write  his  defence  of  die 
Apology,  and  las  Reply,  he  would  not  trust  entirely  to 
his  own  excerpts  or  transcriptions,  bnt  harlng  first  care- 
fully read  Mr  Hardini^'s  books,  and  marked  what  he 
thought  deserved  an  answer,  he  in  the  next  place  drew  up 
the  heids  of  his  intended  answer,  and  resoired  what  au- 
thorities he  would  make  use  of  upon  each  head,  and  then^ 
by  the  directions  of  his  common-place  book,  read  and 
marked  all  those  passages  he  had  occasion  to  make  use  of, 
and  delivered  them  t3  some  scholars  to  be  transcribr^d  under 
their  proper  heads,  that  he  might  have  them  together  un-^ 
der  his  eye,  when  lie  came  to  write  ;  which  care  and  dili- 
gence of  his,  speaks  at  once  both  his  industry,  fidelity, 
and  modesty,  in  that  he  would  not  trust  his  own  tran- 
scripts, and  is  a  just  reprehension  of  the  fj^ilsehood  of  those 
who  knowingly  make  false  citations,  and  of  the  supine 
negligence  of  those  who  take   them   upon   trust   from 
other  men,  and  use  them  without  any  examination ;  by 
which  means  great  mistakes  are  madfe,  and  controversies 
spring  up  to  the  disturbance  of  the  world.     The  truth  is, 
a  man  ought  to  re-examine  his  own  thoughts ;  for  what 
may  seem  very  pertinent  at  a  first  reading  to  any  purpose, 
may  prove  c^herwise  upon  second  thoughts,  and  a  close 
observation  of  what  goes  before,  or  follows  after  in  the 
author  j  and  few  men  are  so  exact  in  their  first  extracts, 
but  through  haste,   inadvertence  or  mistake,  they   may 
more  or  less  err  and  be  deceived  ;  not  to  say  that  a  man's 
intention  of  mind  is  much  exalted  by  the  fixing  it  upon 
one  particular  object,  and  the  expectation  of  a  conviction 
from  his  adversary,  in  case  he  make  the   least  mistake. 
This  account  of  our  venerable  bishop  was  given  by  Mr 
John  Garbrand,  who  was  intimately  acquainted  with  him, 
in  an  epistle  dediqatory  before  some  of  his  Sermons,  printed 
in  octavo,  in' the  year  1583- 

He  was  an  excellent  Grecian,  and  not  unacquainted 
with  the  Italian  tongue  ;  and  as  to  the  Latin,  he  wrote 
and  spoke  it  with  that  elegance,  politeness,  purity,  and 
fluency,  that  it  might  very  well  be  taken  for  his  mother 
tongue  :.  And  certainly  he  took  the  right  course  to  be  mas- 
ter of  it,  having  made  himself  in  his  youth  perfectly  mas* 
ter  of  Horace,  (upon  whom  he  wrote  a  large  commentary) 
Tully,  and  Erasmus,  all  whose  voluminous  and  excellent 
works  he  read  over,  excerpted  and  imitated  every  day, 
especially  during  his  continuance  at  Oxford ;  and  he  was 
then  wont  also  to  declaim  exUmpor£  to  himself  in  Latin 
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in  the  woods  and  groves  as  he  walked.  He  was  excel- 
lently read  in  all  the  Greek  poets,  orators,  and  historiansy 
especially  in  the  ecclesiastical  historians,  and,  above  all 
other,  loved  Gregory  Nazianzen,  and  quoted  him  on  all 
occasions. 

His  learning  was  much  improved  by  his  exile,  in  which^ 
besides  his  conversation  with  Peter  Martyr  and  the  other 
learned  men  at  Strasburg  and  Zurick,  and  his  society  with 
Mr  Sands,  afterwards  archbishop  of  York,  who  was  his 
bed-fellow  almost  all  the  time  they  were  in  exile,  his  cu« 
riosity  led  him  over  the  Alps  into  Italy,  and  he  studied 
some  time  in  Padua,  and  by  the  acquaintance  he  con- 
tracted with  Seignior  Scipio,  a*  great  man,  seems  to  have 
been  very  much  esteemed  there. 

He  was  of  a  pleasant  humour,  extremely  civil  and 
obliging  to  all  \  but  withal  of  great  gravity,  and  of  so 
severe  a  probity  and  virtue,  that  he  extorted  from  his 
bitterest  enemies  a  confession,  that  he  lived  the  life  of  an 
angel ;  and  though  he  were  lame,  yet  till  his  being  a  bi- 
shop, he  travelled  for  the  most  part  a-foot,  both  at  home 
and  beyond  the  seas ;  he  was  contented  in  every  condi- 
tion>  and  endeavoured  to  make  all  others  so,  by  telling 
them  when  he  was  an  exile,  that  neither  would  their  ca- 
lamity last  an  age,  neither  was  it  reason  they  should  bear 
no  share  of  the  cross  of  Christ,  when  their  brethren  in 
England  fared  so  much  worse. 

He  was  so  extremely  grateful  to  all  that  had  done  him 
good,  that  when  he  could  not  express  his  gratitude  to 
Mr  Bowin  his  schoolmaster,  he  paid  it  to  his  name,  and 
did  good  to  all  that  were  so  called  for  his  sake,  though 
they  were  not  related  to  that  good  man. 

He  was  a  most  laborious  preacher,  always  travelling 
about  his  diocese,  and  preaching  wherever  he  came; 
wherein  he  laboured  to  speak  to  the  apprehensions  of  thq 
people,  hating  all  light  gingling  discourses  and  phrases, 
as  beneath  the  dignity  of  that  sacred  place  v  yet  he  was 
careful  here  too  in  the  choice  of  his  words,  and  endea- 
voured to  move  the  affections  of  his  auditory  by  pathetic 
and  zealous  applications,  avoiding  all  high-flown  expres- 
sions, and  using  a  grave  and  sedate>  rather  than  sweet  way 
of  speaking  to  them. 

He  was  a  man  of  great  moderation,  and  expressed  a 
great  sense  of,  the  frailties  of  mankind,  as  appears  by  his 
letter  to  Dr  Parkhurst  when  bishop  of  Norwich.  "  Let 
««  your  chancellor,  (saith  he,)  he  harder,  but  you  easier ; 
« let  him  wound,  but  do  you  heal  j  let  Jiina  lance,  do 
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^  yo«  plaister;  wise  cleniency  will  do  more  good  than ' 
«  rigid  sererit J ;  one  man  may  move  more  with  an  en* 
«<  giae,  than  six  widi  the  force  of  their  hands."  And 
accordingly  he  would  often  sit  in  his  own  consistory  with 
lus  chancellori  hearing,  considering,  and  sometimes  de- 
termining causes  concerning  matrimony)  adultery,  and 
testaments,  Sec.  not  thinking  it  safe  to  commit  all  to  the 
sole  care  and  fidelity  of  his  chancellor  and  officers.  But 
though  as  a  justice  of  peace  he  often  sat  in  the  courts  of 
quarter-sessions,  yet  here  he  Tery  rarely  interposed,  except 
bis  judgment  were  desired  concerning  some  scruples  of 
religion,  or  some  odier  such  like  difficulty.  So  exact  was 
hb  care,  not  to  entangle  himself  with  sectdar  affairs ;  and 
yet  not  to  be  wanting  to  his  duty  in  any  case. 

Though  he  came  to  a  bishopric  miserabljr  impoverished, 
and  wasted,  yet  he  found  means  to  exercise  a  prodigious 
liberality  and  hospitality.  For  the  first,  his  great  expence 
in  the  building  a  fair  library  for  his  cathedral  church, 
may  be  an  instance,  which  his  successor  Dr  Gheast  fur- 
nished with  books,  whose  name  is  perpetuated;  together 
with  the  memory  of  his  predecessor  by  this  inscription : 
H^c  Bibliotheca  extructa  est  sumptibus^  R.  P.  ac  D.  D* 
J0HANNI8  JEWELLU  quondam  Sarum  Episcopi; 
ittstructa  vero  libris  i  R,  if$  Cbristo  F,  Z).  Edmundo  G beast ^ 
Mm  ejttsdem  Ecelesta  Episcopo^  quorum  niemorca  in  Benedict' 
iione  erit.  A*  D*  1578. 

His  doors  stood  always  open  to  the  poor,  and  he  would 
frequently  send  his  charitable  reliefs  to  prisoners,  nor  did 
he  confine  his  bounty  to  Englishmen  only,  but  was  libe- 
ral to  foreigners,  and  especially  to  those  of  Zurick,  and 
the  friends  of  Peter  Martyr. 

But  perceiving  the  great  want  of  learned  men  in  his 
times,  his  greatest  care  was  to  have  ever  with  him  in  his 
house  half  a  dozen  or  more  poor  lads  which  he  brought 
up  in  leaniing ;  and  took  much  delight  to  bear  them  dis- 
pute points  of  grammar-learning  in  Latin  at  his  table  when 
he  was  at  his  meal,  improving  them,  and  pleasing  himself 
at  the  same  time. 

And  besides  these,  he  maintained  in  tlie  university 
several  young  students,  allowing  them  yearly  pensions ; 
and  whenever  they  came  to  visit  him,  rarely  dismissed 
them  without  liberal  gratuities*  Amongst  tliese  was  the 
famous  Mr  Richard  Hooker  his  countryman,  whose  pa- 
rents being  poor,  must  have  been  bound  apprentice  to  a 
trade,  but  for  the  bounty  of  this  good  bishop,  who  allow-^ 
ed  his  parents  a  yearly  pension  towards  his  maintenance 
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well  near  seven  years  before  he  was  fit  for  the  univ^fsit j^ 
and  in  the  year  l;)67,  appointed  him  to  remove  to  Oxford^ 
and  there  to  attend  Dr  Cole,  then  president  of  Corpus 
Christi- college,  who>  according  to  his  promise  to  the  bishop^ 
provided  him  a  tutor,  and  a  clerk's,  place  in  that  college  $ 
which  with  a  contribution  from  his  uncle  Mr  John 
Hooker,  and  the  continued  pension  of.  his  patron  the  bi- 
shop, gave  him  a  comfortable  subsistence  ;  and  in  the  last 
year  of  the  bishop's  life,  Mr  Hooker  making  this  his  pa- 
tron a  visit  at  his  palace,  the  good  bishop  made  him,  and 
a  companion  he  had  with  him,  dine  at  his  own  table  with 
him,  which  Mr  Hooker  boasted  of  with  much  joy  and 
gratitude,  when  he  saw  his  mother  and  friends,  whither 
he  was  then  travelling  on  foot.  The  bishop  when  he  parted 
with  him,  gave  him  good  counsel  and  his  blessing,  but 
forgot  to  give  him  money,  which  when  the  bishop  be- 
thought himself  of,  he  sent  a  servant  to  call  him  back 
again,  and  then  told  him,  "1  sent  for  you,  Richard,  to 
*«  lend  you  a  horse  which  hath  carried  me  many  a  mile, 
«  and  1  thank  GOD  with  much  ease/*  And  presently 
delivered  into  his  hand  a  walking -staff,  with  which  he 
professed  he  had  travelled  maAy  parts  of  Germany  \  and 
then  went  on,  and  said,  ««  Richard,  I  do  not  give,  but 
*«  lend  you  my  horse  ;  be  sure  you  be  honest  and  bring 
"  my  horse  back  to  me  at  your  return  this  way  to  Ox- 
«<  ford ;  and  I  do  now  give  you  ten  groats  to  bear  your 
*<  charges  to  Exeter ;  and  here  are  ten  groats  more  which 
«  I  chnrge  you  to  deliver  to  your  mother,  and  tell  her,  I 
^  «  send  her  a  bishop's  blescing  with  it,  and  beg  the  conti- 
«*  nuance  of  her  prayers  for  me.  And  if  you  bring  my 
•«  horse  back  to  me,  1  will  give  you  ten  more  to  carry 
«  you  on  foot  to  the  college  5  and  so  GOD  bless  you, 
"  good  Richard."  It  was  not  long  after  this,  before  this 
good  bishop  died,  but  before  his  death  he  had  so  effectually 
recommended  Mr  Hooker  to  Edwin  Sandys,  then  bishop 
of  London,  and  afterwards  archbishop  of  York,  that  about 
a  year  after  he  put  his  son  under  the  tutelage  of  Mr  Hooker, 
and  was  otherwise  so  liberal  to  him,  that  he  became  one 
of  the  most  learned  men  of  the  age.  Nor  was  Mr  Hooker 
ungrateful,  but  having  occasion  to  mention  his  good  bene^ 
factor  in  that  piece,  he  calls  him,  bishop  [Jewel,]  « the 
<  worthiest  divine  Christendom  hath  bred  for  the  space  of 
*  seme  hundreds  of  years.' 

But  to  return  to  bishop  Jewel :  he  had  collected  an  ex- 
cellent library  of  books  of  all  sorts,  not  excepting  the  most 
impertinent  of  the  popish  authors  ;  and  here  it  was  that 
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he  spent  the  greatest  and  the  best  part  of  his  time,  rarely 
appearing  abroad,  especially  in  a  morning  till  eight  of  the 
clock  'j  so  that  till  that  time  it  was  not  easy  to  speak  with 
him  5  when  commonly  he  eat  some  slight  thing  for  the 
support  of  his  thin  body  ;  and  then,  if  no  business  diverted 
him,  retired  to  his  study  again  till  dinner. 

He  maintained  a  plentiful,  but  sober  table,  and  though 
at  it  he  eat  very  little  himself,  yet  he  took  care  his  guests 
might  be  well  supplied,  entertaining  them  in  the  mean 
time  with  much  pleasant  and  useful  discourse,  telling  and 
hearing  any  kind  of  innocent  and  diverting  stories  :  For 
though  he  was  a  man  of  great  and  exact  piety  and  virtue, 
yet  he  was  not  of  a  morose,  sullen,  unsociable  temper ; 
and  this  his  hospitality  was  equally  bestowed  upon  both 
foreigners  and  Englishmen. 

After  dinner  he  heard  .causes,  if  any  came  in ;  and  dis- 
patched any  business  that  belonged  to  him  (though  he 
would  sometimes  do  it  at  dinner  too  ;)  and  answered  any 
questions,  and  very  often  arbitrated  and  composed  differ- 
ences betwixt  his  people,  who  knowing  his  great  wisdom 
and  integrity,  did  very  often  refer  themselves  to  him  as 
the  sole  arbitrator,  where  they  met  with  speedy,  cheap, 
and  impartial  justice. 

At  nine  at  night  he  called  all  his  servants  about  him, 
examined  how  they  had  spent  their  time  that  day,  com- 
mended some,  and  reproved  others,  as  occasion  served,  and 
then  closed  the  day  with  prayers,  as  he  began  it :  The  time 
of  bis  public  morning  prayers  seems  to  have  been  eight. 

After  this,  he  commonly  went  to  his  study  again,  and 
from  thence  to  bed,  his  servant  reading  some  part  of  an 
author  to  him,  to  compose  his  mind,  and  then  committing 
himself  to  his  GOD  and  Saviour,  he  betook  himself  to  his 
rest. 

He  was  extremely  careful  of  the  revenues  of  the  church, 
not  caring  whom  he  offended  to  preserve  it  from  impover- 
ishing in  an  age,  when  the  greatest  men,  finding  the  queen 
not  over  liberal  to  her  courtiers  and  servi4nts,  too  often 
paid  then>selves  out  of  the  church  patrimony,  for  the  ser- 
vices tliey  had  done  the  crown,  till  they  ruined  some  bi- 
shoprics intirely,  ami  left  others  so  very  poor,  that  they 
are  scarce  able  to  maintain  a  prelate. 

There  is  one  instance  of  this  mentioned  bv  all  that  have 
written  our  bishop'sylife ;  a  courtier,  (who  was  a  lay-man,) 
having  obtained  a  prebend  in  the  church  of  Salisbury, 
and  intending  to  let  it  to  another  lay-person  for  his  best 
acl;antage,  acquainted  bishop  Jcwe)  wiUi  the  conditions 
Yoh.  II.  ♦  I  between 
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between  them  \  and  some  lawyers  opinions  about  them. 
To  which  the  bishop  replied  ;  *'  What  your  lawyers  may 
««  answer  I  know  not;  but  for  my. part,  to  my  power,  I 
<<  will  take  care  that  my  church  shall  sustain  no  loss  whilst 
<<  I  Jive.'*  What  was  the  event  of  this,  none  of  them  have 
told  us. 

Nor  was  he  careful  of  his  own  church  only,  but  of  the 
whote  Englisli  church,  as  appears  by  his  sermon  upon 
Psalm  Ixix.  9.  The  zeal  of  thine  house  hath  eaten  me  up* 
Which  he  preached  before  the  queen  and  court,  as  ap- 
pears by  it  in  several  addresses  to  her  in  the  body  of  that 
sermon.  In  it  he  hath  this  observation.  «  In  other  coun- 
*«  tries  the  receiving  of  the  gospel  hath  always  been  die 
<<  cause  that  learning  was  more  set  by ;  and  learning  hath 
•*  ever  been  the  furtherance  of  the  gospel.  In  England,  I 
«*  know  not  how  it  cometh  otherwise  to  pass,  for  since 
«<  the  gospel  hath  been  received,  the  maintenance  for 
**  learning  hath  been  decayed ;  and  the  lack  of  learning 
*<  will  be  the  decay  of  the  gospel.**  And  a  little  after  he 
tells  us,  «  Those  that  should  be  fosters  of  learning,  and 
<«  increase  the  livings,  had  no  zeal.  What  said  I,  in- 
*^  crease?  Nay,  the  livings  and  provisions  which  were  here- 
*^  tofore  given  to  this  use  are,  (saith  he)  taken  away,** 
And  a  little  after,  "  Whereas  all  other  labourers  and  ar- 
<<  tificers  have  their  hire  increased  double,  as  much  as  it 
<'  was  wont  to  be  ;  only  the  poor  man  that  laboureth  and 
"  sweateth  in  the  vineyard  of  the  Lord  of  hosts,  hath  his 
"  hire  abridged  and  abated."  And  he  applies  himself  to- 
wards the  conclusion  thus  to  the  great  men.  «  You  in- 
"  riched  them  which  mocked,  and  blinded,  and  devoured 
«*  you  ;  spoil  not  them  now  that  feed,  and  instruct,  and 
"  comfort  you." 

His  Writings  which  have  rendered  his  name  famous, 
over  all  the  Christian  world,  are  as  follow :  1.  Exhortatio 
ad  Oxonienses,  The  substance  printed  in  Humfrey's  life  of 
him,  p.  35.  and  seq.  edit.  1573,  4to.  2,  Exhortatio  in 
collegio  CC.  she  concio  in  fundotoris  Foxi  commemorationem^ 
printed  ibid.  p.  45,  46,  &c.  3.  Concio  in  templo  B.  M. 
Vlrgmis^  ()xon.  IT) 50,  preached  for  his  degree  of  B.  D.  it 
is  reprhited  in  Humfrey,  ibid.  p.  49.  and  again  in  English 
by  R.  at  London,  15vSG,  8vo.  4-.  Oratio  in  aula  coiUpi 
CC.  His  farewel  Speech  on  his  Expulsion  in  1554>, 
printed  by  Humfrey,  ibid.  p.  Tt,  &c.  5.  A  short 
tract,  De  fjsuray  ibid,  p.  217,  &c.  6.  Ejistola  ad  Sdpte* 
nemy  Partritium  Fenetum,  &c.  1559,  and  reprinted  in  the 
Appendix  to  Father  Paul's  History  of  the  Council  of  Trent, 
in  English,  by  Brent,  thind  edit.  1629,  folio.     7.  A  Letter 
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to  Henry  Bullinger,  at  Zurick,  concerning  the  State  of 
Religion  in  England,  dated  May  22,  I55y,  printed  in  the 
Appendix  to  Strype's  Annals,  No.  xx.  8.  Another  Letter 
to  the  same,  dated  Feb.  8,  1 556,  concerning  his  contro- 
versy with  Hardynge,  ibid.  No.  36,  37.  9.  Letters  be- 
tween him  and  Dr  Henry  Cole,  §cc.  London,  1560,  8vo. 
JO.  A  Sermon  preached  at  St  Paul's  Cross,  the  second 
Sunday  before  Easter,  an.  1560,  London,  1560,  8vo.  Dr 
Cole  wrote  several  letters  to  him  on  this  subject.  11.  A 
Reply  to  MrHardynge's  Answer,  &c.  London,  1566.  fol. 
and  again  in  Latin,  by  Will,  Whitaker,  fellow  of  Trinity- 
college,  Cambridge,  at  Geneva,  1578,  ^to.  (see  his  Life, 
hereafter,)  And  again,  in  1585,  in  folio,  with  our  Author's 
jipohgia  EccUsia  jdngUcana.  12.  Apologia  Kcclcsia  Angl't-- 
can£.  London,  1 5Gt^,  8vo.  it  was  several  times  printed  in 
England,  and  abroad,  and  a  Greek  translation  of  it  was 
printed  at  Oxford,  1614,  8vo.  The  Englivsh  translation  bv 
the  lady  Bacon,  wife  to  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  entitled,  An 
Apology,  or  Answer,  in  Defence  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, &c.  London,  1562,  4to.  This  apology  was  approv- 
ed by  the  queen,  and  set  forth  with  the  consent  of  the  bi- 
shops. 13.  A  Defence  of  the  Apology,  &c.  London, 
156^,  1567,  folio,  again  in  Latin  by  Thomas  Braddock, 
fellow  of  Christ' s-college,  Cambridge,  at  Geneva,  1600, 
folio.  This  was  ordered  by  Q.  Elizabeth,  K.  James, 
and  King  Charles,  and  four  successive  archbishops,  to  be 
read  and  chained  up  in  all  parish  churches  throughout 
England  and  Wales.  14.  An  Answer  to  a  Book  written 
by  Mr  Hardynge,  entitled,  A  Detection  of  sundry  foul 
Errors,  &c.  London,  1568,  and  1570,  folio.  15.  A  View 
of  a  seditious  Bull,  sent  into  England  from  Pius  V.  &c. 
London,  1582,  8vo.  16.  A  Treatise  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, ibid.  8vo.  1 7.  Exposition  on  the  two  Epistles  to 
the  Thessalonians,  ibid,  1694?,  8vo.  18.  A  Treatise  pf  the 
Sacraments,  &c.  ibid.  1583.  19.  Certain  Sermons  preach- 
ed before  the  Queen*s  Majesty,  at  Paul's  Cross,  and  else- 
where. All  these  books  (except  the  first  eight,)  with 
the  Sermons  and  Apology,  were  printed  at  London  in 
1609,  in  one  vol.  folio,  with  an  Abstract  of  our  Author's 
Life,  by  Dan.  Featly,  but  full  of  faults,  as  Mr  Wood  says. 
20.  An  Answer  to  certain  frivolous  Objections  against 
the  Government  of  the  Church  of  England,  London,  1641, 
4to,  a  single  sheet.  21.  Many  Letters  in  the  Collection 
of  Records  in  Part  iii.  of  Bishop  Burnet's  History  of  the 
Reformation. 
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A  Letter  written  to  the  Reverend  Father  in  God  Dr  John 
Jewel  J  Lord  Bishop  of  Salisbury  ^  by  Dr  Peter  Martyr, 


<  BY  the  favour  of  the  bishop  of  London,  (most  wor- 
thy prelate,  and  my  veiy  good  lord,)  there  was  brought 
me  one  of  your  apologies  JFor  the  Church  of  England  ; 
which  neither  I  nor  any  others  hereabouts  before  had 
seen  :  It  is  true',  in  your  last  letter  you  rather  intimated 
that  it  might  come  out,  than  signified  that  it  should  j 
but  however  it  came  not  hither  till  about  the  middle  of 
July.  And  from  hence  your  lordship  may  consider  how 
much  we  suffer  from  the  distance  of  places.  It  hath 
not  only  given  me  an  entire  satisfaction,  who  approve 
and  am  strangely  pleased  with  all  you  do  ;  but  to  BuK 
linger  and  his  sons,  and  his  sons  in  law  :  And  it  seems 
so  very  wise,  admirable,  and  elegant  to  Gualter  and  Wol- 
phius,  that  they  can  put  no  end  to  their  commendations 
of  it,  as  not  thinking  there  hath  been  any  thing  printed 
in  these  times  of  so  great  a  perfection.  I  do  infinitely 
congratulate  this  great  felicity  of  your  parts,  this  ex- 
cellent edification  of  the  church,  and  the  honour  you 
have  done  your  country ;  and  I  do  most  earnestly  be- 
seech you  to  go  on  in  the  same  way  \  for  though  we 
have  a  good  cause,  yet  the  dcffenders  of  it  are  few  in 
comparison  of  its  enemies  ;  and  they  now  seem  so  awak- 
ened, that  they  have  of  late  won  much  upon  the-  igno*- 
rant  multitude,  by  the  goodness  of  their  style,  and  the 
subtilty  of  their  sophistry.  I  speak  this  of  Staphylus 
and  Hosius,  and  some  other  writers  of  that  party,  who 
are  now  the  stout  champions  of  the  papal  errors.  But 
now  you  have,  by  this  your  most  elegant  and  learned 
Apology,  raised  such  an  hope  in  the  minds  of  all  good 
and  learned  men,  that  they  generally  promise  them- 
selves, that  whilst  you  live,  the  Reformed  religion  shall 
never  want,  an  advocate  against  its  enemies.  And  truly, 
I  am  extremely  glad,  that  I  am  so  happy  as  to  live  to 
see  that  day  which  made  you  the  father ^of  so  illustrious 
and  eloquent  a  production.  May  the  GOD  of  hea- 
ven of  his  goodness  grant  that  you  may  be  blessed  iH 
time  with  many  more  such.' 

Zitrick,  Aug,  '2\,  \'>f>'i. 


JOHN 


^'f^^,i,t.y  rS/H^M^^^.,./.  ^' JSC  ./dt^L^. 
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THE  SCOTCH  REFORMER. 


V^I GOTLAND  had  the  honour  of  producing  this  great 
^^  and  eminent  himinary  ;  who  became  the  principal  in- 
strument, in  GOD's  hand,  of  effecting  the  Reforma- 
tion in  that  kingdom,  at  a  time  when  papal  darkness, 
ignorance,  and  superstition,  had  involved  the  whole  na» 
tion  in  shades  of  deeper  than  Egyptian  night.  He  was 
descended  of  an  ancient  and  honourable  family  j  and  was 
bom  in  the  year  1 505y  at  Giffard,  near  Haddington,  in  the 
county  of  East- Lothian,  in  Scotland.  He  received  the  first 
part  of  his  education  in  the  grammar-school  of  Hadding- 
tdn,  and  from  thence  was  removed  to  the  university  of  St 
Andrew's,  and  placed  under  the  tuition  of  the  celebrated 
Mr  Joljn  Mair.  He  applied  with  uncommon  diligence 
to  the  academical  learning  in  vogue  at  that  time ;  and, 
by  the  natural  sharpness  of  his  wit,  having  made  a  very 
great  progress  in  these  studies  in  a  short  space,  he  ob- 
tained the  degree  of  master  of  arts  when  very  young.  As 
the  bent  of  his  inclination  led  him  strongly  to  the  church, 
he  turned  the  course  of  his  studies  early  that  way,  and, 
by  the  advantage  of  his  tutor's  instructions,  soon  became 
remarkable  for  his  knowledge  in  scholastic  theology  ;  in- 
somuch, that  he  obtained  priest's  orders  before  the  time 
usually  allowed  by  the  canons ;  and,  from  being  an 
auditor  of  his  tutor's  instructions,  he  began  himself  to 
teach,  with  great  applause,  his  beloved  science  to  others. 
But  after  some  time,  upon  a  careful  perusal  of  the  fathers 
of  the  church,  and  particularly  the  writings  of  St  Jerom 
and  St  Austin,  his  taste  was  entirely  altered.  He  quitted 
the '  subtilizing  method  of  theories  and  the  schoolmen, 
and  applied  himself  to  a  plainer  and  more  simple  divinity. 

At 
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At  his  entrance  upon  this  new  course  of  study,  he  at- 
tended the  preaching  of  Thomas  Guilliann,  a  black-friar, 
whose  sermons  were  of  extraordinary  service  to  him. 
This  friar,  who  was  provincial  of  his  order,  was  born  at 
Athelston-ford,  in  East  Lothian :  And  in  this  year,  viz. 
1543,  he  wa6  chaplain  to  the  earl  of  Arran,  then  gover- 
nor of  Scotland,  and  who  favoured  the  Reformation.  Sir 
James  Balfour  says,  he  translated  the  New  Testament,  and 
publicly  preached  against  the  pope's  authority ;  and  that 
he  was  winked  at  by  the  regent,  and  supported  by  the 
noblemen  that  had  returned  lately  from  England.  Which 
serves  to  explain  what  Buchanan  says  concerning  him,  that 

<  he  was  a  preacher  of  sound  judgment  and  healthsome 

<  doctrine  j'  as  also  of  Calderwood,  who  observes,  that  he 
was  •  the  first  from  whom  Mr  Knox  received  any  taste  of 

<  the  truth/  Accordingly,  Mr  Knox  himself  remarks, 
in  his  History  of  the  Reformation,  that  "  the  provincial 
<«  was  learned  and  sound,  of  a  good  utterance,  but  with 
*'  a  great  vehemence  against  superstition.'*  The  next 
year,  1544,  Mr  George  Wishart,  so  much  celebrated  in 
the  history  of  this  time  *,  coming  from  England,  witli  the 
commissioners  sent  from  K.  Henry  VIII.  our  Author  being 
of  an  inquisitive  nature,  learned  from  him,  the  following 
y^ar,  the  principles  of  the  Protestants ;  with  which  he  was 
so  pleased,  that  he  renounced  the  Romish  religion,  and  be- 
came a  zealous  Protestant, 

He  had  left  St  Andrew 's  a  little  before,  being  appointed 
tutor  to  the  sons  of  the  lairds  of  Ormiston  and  Langnidry, 
who  were  both  favourers  of  the  Reformation.  Mr  Knox's 
ordinary  residence  was  at  Langnidry,  where  he  not  only 
instructed  his  pupils  in  the  several  parts  of  learning,  but 
was  particularly  careful  to  instil  into  them  the  principles 
of  piety  and  the  Protestant  religion.  This  coming  to  the 
ear  of  the  bishop  of  St  Andrew's,  that  prelate  prosecuted 
him  with  such  severity,  that  he  was  frequently  obliged 
to  abscond,  and  fly  from  place  to  place.  Whereupon, 
being  wearied  with  such  continual  dangers,  he  resolved 
to  retire  to  Germany,  where  the  Reformation  was  gaining 
ground  j  knowing  that  in  England,  though  the  pope's 
authority  was  suppressed,  yet  the  greater  part  of  his  doc- 
trine remained  in  full  vigour. .  But  this  design  being  much 
disliked  by  the  fathers  of  both  his  pupils,  they,  by  their 
importunity,  prevailed  with  him  to  go  to  St  Andrew's 

^bout 


*  For  a  partlcuhr  nccount  of  this  very  famom  and  fuccefsful  preacher 
•f  the  gofpel,  fee  his  Life  in  vol.  I.  p.  235. 
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;^at  Easter,  154^7  v  and  for  his  own  safety,  as  well  as 
that  of  their  children,  to  betake  himself  to  the  castle, 
where  they  might  all  be  secure  fpsn  the  efforts  of  the 
Papists,  and  he  be  in  a  condition  to  instruct  these  young 
gentlemen  with  greater  advantage.  Here  he  began  to 
teach  his  pupils  in  his  usual  manner.  Besides  the  gram- 
mar and  the  classical  authors,  he  read  a  catechism  to 
them»  which  he  obliged  them  to  give  an  account  of  pub- 
licly in  the  parish  church  of  St  Andrew's.  He  likewise 
continued  to  read  to  them  the  gospel  of  St  John,  pro- 
ceeding where  he  left  off  at  his  departure  from  Langnidry. 
.  This  lecture  he  read  at  a  certain  hour,  in  the  chapel 
within  the  castle,  at  which  several  of  the  place  were  pre^ 
sent.  Among  these,  Mr  Henry  Balnaveis,  and  Joha 
Rough,  preacher  there,  being  pleased  with  his  doctrines,^ 
(for  they  were  zealous  for  the  new  [that  is,  the  Reformed] 
religion^)  began  earnestly  to  intreat  him  to  take  the 
preacher's  place ;  but  he  absolutely  refused,  alledging;^ 
*'  that  he  would  not  run  where  GOD  had  not  called 
**  him,"  meaning  that  he  would  do  nothing  without  a 
lawful  vocation.  Hereupon  they  deliberating  the  matter 
in  a  consultation  with  Sir  David  Lindsay  of  the  Mounts 
lyon  king  at  arms!>  a  person  of  great  probity  and  learn- 
log,  it  was  concluded  to  give  Mi  Knoy  a  charge  publicly 
by  the  mouth  of  the  preacher.  Accordingly  Mr  Rough, 
upon  the  day  appointed,  preached  a  sermon  concerning 
the  election  of  ministers,  wherein  be  set  forth,  «  what 

*  power  the  congregation,  how  small  soever  it  was  passing 
«  the  number  of  two  or  three,  had  above  [over]  any  man, 

*  in  whom  they  supposed  and  espied  the  gifts  of  GOD 

<  to  be,  and  how  dangerous  it  was  to  refuse,  and  not  to 

<  hear  the  voice  of  such  as  desire  to  be  instructed.'  These 
and  other  things  being  declared  in  general,  the.  preachey 
then  addressed  himself  particularly  to  Mr  Knox  in  these 
words  :  *  Brother,  ye  shall  not  be  offended,  albeit  I  speak 

*  unto  you  that  which  I  have  in  charge,  even  from  all 

*  these  that  are  here  present ;  which  is  this :  In  the  name 

*  of  GOD,  and  of  his  Son  Jesus  Christ,  and  in  the  name 

*  of  these  that  presently  call  you  by  my  mouth,  I  charge 
'  you  that  ye  refuse  not 'this  holy  vocation  5  but,  as  ye 

*  tender  the  glory  of  GOD,  the  hicrease  of  Christ's  king- 

*  dom,  the  edification  of  your  brethren,  and  the  comfort 

*  of  men,  whom  ye  understand  well  enough  to  be  op-r 

<  pressed  by  the  multitude  of  labours,  that  ye  take  upon 

*  you  the  public  office  and  charge  of  preaching,  even  ai 

*  ye  look  to  avoid  GOD's  heavy  displeasure,  and  desire 

«  that 
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«  that  he  should  multiply  his  graces  With  ybu/  Thed 
directing  his  speech  to  the  audience^  he  said,  «  Was  not 
^  this  your  charge  to  me,  and  do  ye  not  approve  this  vo- 
<  cation  ?'  They  answered,  <  It  was,  and  we  approve  it/ 
At  which  Mr  Knox  abashed,  burst  forth  into  tears,  and 
withdrew  into  his  chamber.  His  countenance  and  be- 
haviour from  that  day,  to  the  day  he  was  forced  to  present 
himself  to  the  public  place  of  preaching,  did  sufficiently 
declare  tlie  grief  and  trouble  of  his  heart :  For  no  man- 
saw  any  sign  of  mirth  in  him,  neither  yet  had  he  pleasure 
to  accompany  any  man  for  many  days  afterwards. 

But  on  the  Sunday  appointed,  ascending  the  pulpit,  he 
preached  a  sermon  from  Dan.  vii.  23 — 28.  when  he  proved 
to  the  satisfaction  of  his  auditors,  that  the  pope  was  an- 
tichrist, and  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Roman  church  was 
contrary  to  the  doctrine  of  Christ  and  his  apostles.  He 
likewise  gave  the  notes  both  of  the  true  church,  and  of 
the  antichristian  church,  &c.  of  which  he  gives  a  full 
account  in  his  History ;  and  also  of  a  public  disputation 
which  he  then  had  with  the  dean  of  St  Andrew's  upon 
popery,  at  the  end  of  which  the  people  unanimously  called 
on  him  to  let  them  hear  the  same  doctrine  from  the  preach- 
ing place  ;  which  call  he  accordingly  obeyed.  This  ser- 
mon made  a  great  noise,  and  the  popish  clergy  being  much 
incensed  by  it,  the  abbot  of  Paisley,  lately  nominated  to 
the  see  of  St  Andrew's,  and  not  yet  consecrated,  wrote  a 
letter  to  the  sub-prior,  who,  sede  vacanie^  was  vicar-ge- 
xieral,  expressing  great  surprize,  that  such  heretical  and 
schismaticai  doctrines  were  suffered  to  be  taught  witlioufr 
opposition.  Upon  this  rebuke,  the  sub-prior  called  a  con- 
vention of  grey  and  black-friars,  to  meet  in  St  Leonard's-* 
Yard  ;  where,  both  our  preachers  being  convened,  they 
were  charged  with  several  offences  *.  The  articles  of  the 
'  charge 

*  The  ibllowing  are  the    articles   exhibited  againd  them.      1.  '  Nol 

*  mortal  mAn  can  be  the  head  of  the  church.  $!.  The  pope  is  autf 
*■  antichryfl,  and  fo  is  no  member  of  Chriflis  midical  hodie.     3.  Man 

*  may  neither  mak  nor  devyfe  a  religioun,  that  is  acceptabill  to  God, 
■  bot   man  is  bound   to  obfenre  and  £pip  the  reh'poun,  that  fna  God 

*  is  refFavit,  without  chopping  or  chaiuging  thairof.  4.  The  Acra- 
'  mentis  of  tiie  N.  Tcftament  aucht  to  be  minlftrate,  as  they  wrar  in« 
*■  (lituted  by  Chrifl  Jcfus,  and  pracdfit  by  his  apoiUes;  nothing  aucht 

*  to  be  a^dit  unto  thame,  nothing  auchf  to  be  diminifhed  frome  thame. 

*  5.  The    mafs   u  abomlnabill  idolatrie,    hlafphemous  to   the   deyth   of 

*  Chrift,  and  a   proplianation   of  the   Lord's  ibpper.    6.  l^hair  is  na 

*  purgatorie,  iu  the  whiche  the  ibullis  of  men  can  nether  be  pyned  or 

*  purgid  efter  this  lyif.     £ut  hevin  reilis  to  the  faithfully  and  hell  to 

*  the  reprobate  and  unfaithfuU.     7.  Praying  for  the  deid   is  Tain,  and 

r    .    .  •    t« 
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charge  being  read,  the  sub-prior  entered  into  a  conference 
with  Mr  Knox,  who,  after  that,  disputed  with  one  of  the 
friars  upon  several  controverted  points  between  the  Papists 
and  Protestants.  Popery  sensibly  lost  ground  by  the  dis- 
pute ;  and  the  supporters  of  it  found  themselves  obliged  to 
take  another  method  to  maintain  its  reputation.  An  order 
was  passed,  obliging  every  learned  person  in  the  abbey  and 
university,  to  preach  in  the  parish  church  by  turns  oa 
Sundays,  and,  in  their  sermons,  not  to  touch  upon  any 
of  the  controverted  points-  But  Mr  Knox  rendered  this, 
caution  ineiFectual,  by  preaching  on  the  Weekdays  ;  whea 
he  took  occasion  to  praise  GOD  that  Jesus  Christ  was 
preached,  and  nothing  said  publicly  against  the  doctrine 
he  had  taught  them' :  Protesting  withal,  that  if  in  his  ab* 
sence  they  should  speak  any  thing  which  they  forbore  while 
he  was  present,  that  his  hearers  should  suspend  their  judg- 
ment till  it  shotild  please  GOD  they  should  hear  him 
again.  And  he  was  so  successful  in  his  work,  that  all  the 
people  in  the  castle,  and  a  great  number^  in  the  town^ 
openly  professed  the  Protestant  doctrine,  and  testified  it  by 
partaking  of  the  Lord's  supper,  in  the  same  manner  as  it  was 
administered  in  the  church  of  Scotland,  after  the  Protestant 
religion  was  established  by  law,  in  the  year  1 560.  And 
this,  in  the  year  1547,  was,  perhaps,  the  first  time  that 
the  sacrament  was  adminis^red  in  Scotland  in  the  way  of 
the  Reformed  churches.  Mr  Knox  continued  thus  in  the 
diligent  discharge  of  his  ministerial  work,  till  July  that 
year,  when  the  castle  was  surrendered  to  the  French,  upon 
terms,  that  all  in  the  garrison  should  be  carried  safe  to 
France ;  and,  in  case  they  were  not  satisfied  with  the  con- 
ditions of  their  liberty  there,  they_  should  be  conveyed  at 
the  expence  of  that  king  wherever  they  pleased,  Scotland 
excepted.  Mr  Knox,  with  the  rest  was  carried  to  France, 
and,  from  an  attentive  perusal  of  this  part  of  his  life,  in 
his  history  of  the  Reformation  in  Scotland,  printed  in  1 732, 
it  appears  that  he  remained  a  prisoner  on  board  the  gallies 
till  the  latter  end  of  the  year  154?9  j  when,  being  set  at 
liberty,  he  passed  to  England  ;  and  going  to  London,  was 
there  licensed,  and  appointed  preacher,  first  at  Berwick 
and  next  at  Newcastle-  During  this  employ,  he  received 
a  summons,  in  the  year  1551,  to  appear  before  Cuthbert 
Tonstal  bishop  of  Durham,  for  preaching  against  the  mass. 

In 

*  to  the  deid  is  idolatrie.    8.  Thair  is  no  bifchopia,  except  they  preichc 
'  cvin   by  thamefelvis,  -without  onic  fubilitute.     9.  The   teindis  [tenths] 

*  hy  Godis  law,  do  not  apertein  of  nccelficit  to  the  kirkmeo.* 
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In  the  same  year»  he  was  appointed  chaplain^  to  K.  Ed* 
ward  VI.  *  and,  the  ensuing  year,  he  had  the  grant  of  an 
smnuity  of  forty  pounds,  payable  quarterly  out  of  the 
augmentation  office,  till  some  benefice  in  the  church 
should  be  conferred  on  him.  And  from  some  of  Mr 
Knox's  original  letters,  in  the  hands  of  the  reverend  Mr 
Woodrow,  minister  of  Eastwood,  it  appears,  that  he  en*- 
joyed  this  annuity  of  forty  pounds  till  the  beginning  of 
Q.  Mary's  reign.  In  a  letter  to  Mrs  l^owes  his  mother- 
in-law,  dated  1553,  he  tells  her,  that  he  was  obliged  tD> 
^scond  by  reason  of  the  fury  of  the  Papists,  and  adds> 
«« I  will  not  make  you  privy  how  rich  I  am,  but  off  Lon- 
«  don  I  departed  with  less  money  than  ten  groats  :  But 
**  GOD  hath  since  provided,  and  will,  I  doubt  not> 
«(  abundantly  for  this  life.  Either  the  queen's  majesty, 
«  or  some  treasurer,  will  be  forty  pounds  richer  by  me, 
^  for  so  meikle  lack  i  of  duty  of  my  patent ;  but  that 
*«  little  troubles  me,"  The  same  year,  viz.  1 55 1 ,  he  came 
into  some  trouble,  on  account  of  a  bold  sermon  preached 
7st  Newcastle  on  Christmas-day,  against  the  obstinacy  of  the 
Papists  |.  And  about^the  latter  end  of  the  year,  1552*3, 
he  returned  to  London ;  and  being  well  esteemed  by  his 
majesty  and  some  of  th^  court,  for  his  zealous  preaching 
against  the  errors  of  the  Romish  church,  he  was  appointed 
to  preach  before  the  king  and  council  at  Westminster,  a 
little  before  his  majesty's  departure  thence.  In  this  ser- 
mon he  had  several  fuercing  glances  against  some  great 
ones,  who  were  secretly  well*-wishers  to  the  popish  se- 

ii^oa 

*  III  the  month  of  December,  1551,  it  was  tkovght  fit  that  the  king' 
fiiould  retain  fix  chaplaina  in  ordinary,  who  fbould  not  only  wait  on  him, 
hut  be  itineraries,  and  preach  the  goipcl  all  the  nation  over  ;  two  of  thefc 
fix  to  be  always  prefent  at  court,  and  four  abfcnt  abroad  in  preaching  ; 
one  year,  two  in  Walef,  two  in  Lancafhire  and  Derby ;  next  year,  two 
in  the  Marches  of  Scotland,  and  two  in  Yorkihire  ;  the  third  year,  two  in 
Devouibire,  and  two  in  Hanipihire ;  the  fourth  year,  two  in  Norfolk  and 
£(rex,  and  two  in  Kent  and  Suffex  ;  and  tkefe  fix  to  be  Bill,  Harley,  Pern, 
Grindal,  Bradford,  the  fixth  was  da(hed  out  of  the  king's  jonrnal,  from 
whence  this  is  ukcn,  which  probably  was  Knox ;  for  he  was  one  of  the 
preachers  of  the  North  at  Kewcailic,  and  elfewhcre,  and  had  a  falary  paid 
him  out  of  the  exche<^uer.  But  the  number  was  reduced  to  four,  Brad- 
ford also  being  left  out,  wha  were  ilyled,  tie  kings  ordinary  chaplains. 
Strype'ft  Memorials,  Vol.  II. 

1 1*  this  icronon  he  affirmed,  that,  whoToever  in  his  heart  was  an  ene- 
my to  ChriiVs  doctrine  and  ^ofpel,  which  was  then  preached  within  the 
realm,  was  an  enemy  to  GOD,  and  fccret  traitor  alfo  to  the  crown  and 
commonwealth  of  England,  and  that,  as  fuch,  thirfled  after  nothing  more 
than  the  king's  death,  which  their  iniquities  would  procure.  He  faid 
they  regarded  not  who  ihould^  reign  over  them,  fo  that  their  idolatry 
might  be  erected  again.   . 
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ligibn,  though  they  outwardly  submitted  to  the  then  pre- 
sent establishment  *.  But  notwithstanding  it  must  have 
been  about  this  time,  that  the  council  sent  to  Crnnmer, 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  to  bestow  the  living  of  AUhal- 
lows,  Bread-Street,  in  London,  upon  him,  which  accord- 
ingly was  offered  him ;  but  he  refused  it,  not  caring  to 
conform  to  the  English  liturgy  as  it  then  stood  f-  How- 
ever, 


*  Strype  fays,  paiticnlarly  the  earl  of  Northumberland  and  the  marquis 
of  Winchefter  were  both  prcfent  at  tlie  ft-rmon,  in  character  of  Achitophel 
the  counfcUor^  Jndas  the  purie-bearcr,  and  Shebna  the  fcribe,  comptroller, 
and  treafurer* 

f  We  have  the  followinor  account  of  this  matter  by  Strype,  talcen  froni 
a  letter  of  Mr  Knox.  'April  14.  1/552-3,  Knox  was  called  before  the 
Cttundi,  who  demanded  of  him   three  i^ucftions,  1.  *  Why  be  refufed  the 

*  beneliGe  provided  for  hjm  in  IvOncton  ?'  To  which  he  anfwensd,  that 
**  his  confcicnce  did  witness^  that  he  might  profit  more  in  fome  other 
**  place  than  in  I-ondon,  and  therefore  had  no  pleafurc  to  accept  any 
"  office  there."     2. '  Whether  he  thoujrht,  that  no  Chriftian  might  ferve 

*  in  the  ecclefiaftical  mioiflration,  according  to  the  rites   and  larws  of 

*  the  realm  of  England  V  To  which  he  faid,  that  "  many  things  at  that 
"  time  were  worthy  of  reformation  in  the  niiijifters  of  lingland,  without 
**•  the  reformation  whereof,  no  miniftcr  did  or  coulcf  difcharge  his  con- 
'*  fcience  before  GOD;  for  no  miniflers  in  Er>^land  had  authority  to 
**  feparate  the  lepers  from  tlw  heal,"  [that  is,  they  have  not  ihc  full 
power  of  excommunication,]  *'  which,  he  faid,  was  a  chief  point  of  his 
"  office.'*     3.  Theyalked  him,  *  If  kneeling   at  the  Lord's   table  was  riot 

*  indvifcrent  ?*  He  anfwcred,  that  •*  Chrift's  anions  wai  moft  perfeft,  and 
*^  it  was  done  without  kneeling  ;  and  it  was  moftTure  to  follow  hh  ex- 
*<  ample,  and  that  kneeling  was  man's  addition  and  invention.*'  About 
this  queflion  there  was  great  contention  between  the  lords  of  the  coun- 
cil and  him.  There  were  then  prcfcnt  the  archbilhop  of  Canterbury, 
Cranmer ;  the  bilhop  of  Ely,  Goodrick ;  lord  chancellor ;  lord  trea- 
furer  ;  the  earls  of  Bedford,  Northampton,  Shrewibury ;  the  lord  chsm- 
berlain,  and  botli  the  fecretarits.  After  long  reafoning  it  was  faid  to 
him,  that  he  was  not  called  of  any  ill  mearving,  and  that  they  were  forrr 
to  know  him  of  a  contrary  mind  to  the  common  order.  He  anfwcred, 
he  "  was  forry  the  common  order  wa»  contrary  to  Chrifl's  infiitu- 
**  tion."  He  was  difmiifed  with  fome  gentle  fpeeches,  and  they  willed 
him  to  advife  with  himfelf,  whether  he  would  communicate  according  to 
that  order.* 

It  is  affirmed  by  fe veral  writer?  of  ginod  authocity,  that,  befldes  the  living 
•f  Allhallows,  Mr  Knox  had  the  offer  of  a  bifcopric  made  to  him  in  Ed- 
ward Vlth's  reign,  and  that  he  refufed  it.     Melchior  Adam  fays,  *  At  that 

•  time  in  England  reigned  Edward  VI.  who  obferving  Knox's  piety,  had  a 

•  fingular  kindnefs  for  the  man,  and  he  was  offered  a  biHiopric  by  the  king's 

•  command;  but  he  refufed  it  with  indignation,  vehemently  condemning 

•  tht>fe  titles,  as  savouring  of  the  kingdom  of  antichrift.*     Mr  Caldervvood 
confirms  the  above  paflage,  by  faying,  *  Mr  Knox  being  then  refident  in 

•  St  Andrew's,  and  preaching  on  the  Lord's  day,  February  10,  1572,  the 

•  carl  of  Mar  being  prcfent,  refufed  to  inaugurate  the  bilhop ;  yea,  iii 

•  open  audience  of  many  then  prefent,  he  denounced   anathema  to  the 

•  giver  and  anathema  to  the  roccivcr,  as  I   find  in  a  certain  manuftript.' 

And 
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ever,  he  stiH  held  his  place  as  itinerary  preacher;  anti  \h 
the  discharge  of  that  office,  going  to  Buckinghamshire^  was 
much  pleased  with  his  reception  at  some  towns,  parti- 
cularly at  Amersham,  in  that  county  ;  and  he  continued 
to  preach  there  and  at  other  places,  some  time  after  Q. 
Mary's  accession  to  the  throne.  But  that  year,  viz.  in 
February  1553-4,  he  left  England,  as  appears  from  two 
MS.  papers  in  the  hands  of  the  Rev  Mr  Woodrow ;  one, 
addressed  to  Mrs  Bowes,  his  mother-in-law,  concludes 
thus,  "  upon  the  very  point  of  my  journey,  the  last  of 
«<  January,  1553-4.  Watch  and  pra.  \Your  soa  with 
««  sorrowful  heart,  J.  K.*'  The  other  bears  this  title, 
«<  John  Knox,  to  the  faithful  in  London,  Newcastle,  and 
««  Berwick,  &c.'*  and  thus  ends :  "  From  a  sair  troublit 
<«  hairt,  upon  my  departure  from  Deipe,  1553-4,  guhidder 
«  God  knawisy  John  Knox.''  Having  crossed  ^e  sea  tq 
Dieppe  in  France,  he  went  from  thence  to  Geneva ; 
where  he  had  not  been  long,  when  he  was  called  by  the 
congregation  of  the  English  refugees,  then  established  at 
Frankfort,  to  be  preacher  to  them.  This  call  he  obeyed, 
(though  unwillingly)  at  the  instance  of  Calvin. 

,Mr  Knox  continued  at  Frankfort,  till  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal persons  of  his  congregation,  (particulirly  Dr  R. 
Ct)x,  K.  Edward  VIth*s  preceptor)  finding  it  impossible 
to  persuade  him  to  use  ^he  English  liturgy,  resolved  to 
effect  his  removal  from  the  place.  In  that  view,  they 
accused  him  to  the  magistrates  of  treason,  committed  both 
against  their  sovereign,  the  emperor  of  Germany,  and  also 
against  their  own  sovereign  in  England,  Q.  Mary.  Upon 
'  which,  the  magistrates  not  having  it  in  their  power  to 
save  him,  if  he  should  be  required  either  by  the  emperor, 
or  in  his  name  by  Q.  Mary,  gave  him  private  notice  of  it  ; 
which  he  no  sooner  received,  than  he  set  out  for  Geneva  j 
where  he  arrived  March  26,  1555,  but  staid  there  only 
till  August  following ;  when,  resolving  after  so  long  an 
absence,  to  make  a  visit  to  his  native  country,  he  went  to 
,  i>cotland.     Upon  his  arrival  there,  which  was  in  the  end 

of 

And  the  fame  writer  further  obferves,  that,  *  when  Mr  John  Rutherford, 
'  provott  of  the  Old  Collcrge,  alicdged  Mr  Knox's  repining  proceeded 
*  from  male-contentment  (because  he  was  not  made  bishop  himself,)  Mr 
Knox  purged  himself  the  next  Lord*s  day,  faying,  **  I  have  relused  a 
•*  gi eater  bishopric  than  ever  it  was,  which  I  might  have  had  with  the 
**  favour  of  greater  men  than  he  hath  his ;  I  did  and  do  repine  for  the 
««  difcharge  of  my  confcience."  Mr  Petiie  gives  the  fame  account,  with 
this  addition,  that  Mr  Knox  faid,  [^  I  did  and  do  repine  for  the  difcharge  of 
**  my  confcience,  that  tht  church  of  Scotland  be  notfubjcct  to  that  ordtf." 
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of  harvest,  finding  the  professors  of  Ae  Reformed  religion 
much  increased  in  number,  and  formed  into  a  society 
under  the  inspection  of  the  following  teachers ;  William 
Harlow,  John  Willock,  Paul  MafFy  or  Methueh,  and  John 
Erskine  of  Dun,  he  associated  himself  with  th  'm,  and 
preached  to  them.  Presently  after  this,  he  accompanied 
one  of  them,  the  laird  of  Dun,  to  his  seat  in  the  north  j 
where  he  stayed  a  month,  teaching  and  preaching  daily  to 
considerable  numbers  who  resorted  thither,  among  whom 
were  the  chief  gentlemen  in  that  country.  From  thence 
returning  to  Lothian,  he  resided  for  the  most  part  in  the 
house  of  Calder  with  Sir  James  Sandilands*  a  man  of  great 
prudence  and  worth,  where  he  met  with  many  persons  of 
the  first  rank ;  viz,  the  master  of  Erskine,  afterwards  earl 
of  Mar ;  the  lord  Lorn,  afterwards  earl  of  Argyle  ;  lord 
James  Stewart  prior  of  St  Andrews,  afterwards  earl  of 
Murray,  and  regent  of  Scotland.  With  these  noble  per- 
sonages he  conversed  familiarly,  and  confirmed  them'  in 
the  truth  of  the  Protestant  doctrine. 

In  the  winter  of  1 55 o,  he  taught,  for  the  most  part,  in 
Edinburgh;  about  Christmas  1556,  he  went  to  the  West  of 
Scotland  at  the  desire  of  some  Protestant  gentlemen,  as  John 
Lockhart  of  Bar,  Robert  Campbell  of  Kinzeancleugh,  and 
others,  and  preached  in  many  places  in  Kyle,  viz.  the 
houses  of  Bar,  Carnal,  Uchiltree,  Gathgirth,  and  the  town 
of  Air.    In  his  sermons  he  insisted  much  upon  the  unlaw- 
fulness of  being  present  at  mass,  which  he  maintained  to 
be  an  idolatrous  worship.    In  some  of  these  places  he  cele- 
brated the  Lord's  Supper  after  the  manner  of  the  Reformed 
churches.     Her  visited,  likewise  the  earl  of  Glencairn,  at 
Fynlaiston  in  the  county  of  Renfrew,  and  administred  the 
sacrament  to  his  lordship's  family.     From  these  western 
parts  he  returned  to  the  east,  and  resided  some  time  in  Cal- 
der, where  many^resorted  to  him  both  for  doctrine  and  the 
benefit  of  the  sacraments.    From  thence  he  went  a  second 
time  to  the  laird  of  Dun's  house,  in  the  county  of  Mearns> 
where  he  preached  more  publicly  than  before,  and  admi- 
nistred the  sacrament  to  many  persons  of  note  at  their  de- 
sire.    The  popish  clergy  being  alarmed  at  this  success  of 
Mr  Knox,  in  promoting  the  Protestant  cause,  summoned 
Jiim  to  appear  before  them  in  the  church  of  Blackfriars  in 
Edinburgh,  on  the  fifteenth  of  May,  1556.  Several  gentle- 
men of  distniction,  among  whom  the  laird  of  Dun  was 
none  of  the  least  considerable,  resolving  to  stand  by  him, 
he  determined  to  obey  the  summons.    But  the  prosecution 
was  dropped  upon  some  informality  of  the  summons,  as 

was 
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was  pretended,  when  the  bishops  perceived  such  a  const* 
derable  party  appearing  in  his  behalf.  However,  he  went 
to  Eldinburgh  on  the  day  to  which  he  was  cited,  where  he 
preached  to  a  greater  audience  than  ever  he  had  done  be- 
fore ;  in  the  bishop  of  Dunkeld's  great  house  he  taught, 
both  before  and  after  noon,  to  a  great  number  for  ten 
days. 

At  this  time  the  earl  of  Glencairn  prevailed  with  the 
carl  Marischal,  and  his  trustee  Henry  Drummond,  to  hear 
one  of  Mr  Knox's  sermons.  They  were  extremely  well 
satisfied  with  his  discourse,  and  proposed  to  him  to  write 
to  the  queen  regent  an  earnest  letter,  to  persuade  her,  if 
possible,  to  hear  the  Protestant  doctrine.  He  complied 
with  their  desire,  and  wrote  to  her  in  May,  1S56.  The 
letter  was  delivered  by  the  earl  of  Glencairn  ;  the  queen 
read  it,  and  gave  it  to  James  Beaton,  archbishop  of  Glas- 
gow, with  this  sarcasm :  «  Please  you,  my  lord,  to  rerfd 
»  a  pasquil.'  This  gave  occasion  to  Mr  Knox  to  make 
some  additions  to  his  letter,  which  he  printed  afterwards 
with  the  additions  at  Geneva,  in  the  year  1558. 

While  our  Reformer  was  occupied  in  Scotland,  he 
received  letters  from  the  English  congregation  »at  Geneva, 
earnestly  intreating  him  to  come  thither  :  For  after  his 
expukion  from  Frankfort,  several  of  the  congregation  went 
to  Geneva.  Having  seriously  considered  this  invitation, 
he  determined  to  return  to  tjiat  people,  who  had  so  great 
a  regard  for  him.  Accordingly,  in  July  15.'^6,  he  left 
Scotland,  and  having  first  sent  his  mother-in-law  Elizabeth 
Bowes,  and  her  daughter  Margery  his  wife,  to  Dieppe  in 
France,  he  followed  after,  and  from  thence  they  went  to 
Geneva.  He  had  no  sooner  turned  his  back,  than  the  bi- 
shops summoned  him  to  appear  before  them ;  and,  upon 
his  non-appearance,  they  passed  a  sentence  of  death  against 
him  for  heresy,  and  burnt  him  in  elEgy  at  the  cioss  of 
Edinburgh.  Against  this  sentence  he  formed,  and  after- 
wards printed  at  Geneva,  in  the  year  1558,  his  *«  Appel 
lation  from  the  cruel  and  most  unjust  Sentence  pro- 
nounced against  him  by  the  false  Bishops  and  Clergy  ot 
Scotland  ;  with  his  Supplication  to  the  Nobility,  Estates^ 
and  Commonalty  of  the  said  Realm." 

On  the  tenth  of  March,  155()-7,  the  earl  of  Glencairn^ 
lord  Lorn,  John  Erskine  of  Dun,  (for  lord  Erskine  had  not 
yet  joined  himself  to  this  party,)  and  James  Stewart,  af- 
tervi'ards  earl  of  Murray,  the  chief  promoters  of  the  Re- 
formation at  that  time  in  Scotland,  judging  their  affairs  to 
be  in  a  pretty  good  posture,  and  being  sensible  of  the  use- 
fulness 
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fulness  of  Mr  Knox  for  the  purpose,  sent  him  an  express, 
earnestly  desiring  him  to  return  home  *•     This  letter  com- 
ing to  his  hands  in  May,  1557,  he  immediately  communi- 
cated it  to  his  congregation,  who  were  very  unwilling  to 
part  with  him  ;    but  having  consulted  with  Calvin  and 
other  worthy  ministers,  they  gave  it  as  their  opinion,  that 
he  could  not  refuse  such  a  plain  call,  unless  be  would  de- 
clare himself  rebellious  to  GOD,  and  unmerciful  to  his 
country.     The  congregation  upon  this  yielded  to  his  re- 
turn to  Scotland,  and  he  wrote  back  by  the  messengers 
who  brought  the  letter,  tliat  he  would  return  to  them 
with  all  reasonable  expedition*     Accordingly,  having  prc- 
vided  for  his  congregation  at  Geneva,  he  left  diem  in  the 
end  of  September,  and  came  to  Dieppe,  in  his  way  to  Scot- 
land, on  the  twenty-fourth  of  October.     But  there  he  un- 
expectedly met  with  letters  from  thence,  contrary  to  the 
former,  informing  him,  that  new  consultations  were  entered 
into,  and  advising  him,  to  stay  at  Dieppe  till  the  final  conclu- 
sion of  them.     This  was  further  also  explained  in  another  , 
letter,  directed  to  a  friend  of  Mr  Knox,  in  which  he  was 
told,  that  many  of  those  who  had  before  Joined  in  this 
invitation,  were  becoming  inconstant,  and  began  to  draw 
back.      Upon   the   receipt  of  these  advices,  Mr  Knox 
wrote  an  exf^ostulatory  letter  to  the  Lords  who  invited 
him,  concerning  their  rashness  \  in  which  he  denounced 
judgments  against  such  as  should  be  inconstant  in  the  re- 
ligion they  now  professed.     Besides  this,  he  wrote  seve- 
ral other  letters  from  Dieppe,  both  to  the  nobility  and  pro- 
fessors of  the  Reformed  religion  of  an  inferior  degree,  ex- 
horting them  to  constancy  in  their  profession,  and  giving 
some  useful  cautions  against  the  errors  of  sectaries,  which 
grew  up  about  this  time  both  in  Germany  and  England. 

Mr  Knox  exciting  them  in  these  letters  to  a  greater 
degree  of  zeal  for  the  doctrine  they  had  espoused,  they 
came  at  last  to  this  resolution,  that  <  They  would  follow 

*  forth  their  purpose,  and  commit  themselves,  and  what- 

*  soever  GOD  had  given  tliem,  into  his  hands,  rather 

*  than  suffer  idolatry  to  reign,  and  the  subjects  be  defraud- 

*  ed  of  the  only  food  of  their  souls  j'  and  that  every  one 
might  be  assured  the  more  of  one  another,  a  common  bond 
or  covenant  was  made  and  entered  into  by  them,  dated  at 
Edinburgh,  December  ^,  1557  f, 

Mr 

•  *  This  l«;t(-p.r  i«  prxnte<!  in  jics  hlftoiy,  p.  97,  9S,  and  i«  dattU  Stirl:n.?r, 
March  10,  155(].  to  which,  on  account  oi  its  Jciii^lli,  we  arc  obligfti  to  ic- 
ier the  curious  Rc.uler. 

\  Tlie  cove;iaiit   ru«  this:  *  Wc  percflve  how  (u'dx%a  in  his  mem- 

*  b^ria. 
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Mr  Knox  returned  to  Geneva  in  the  beginning  of  tHe 
year  1558,  and  the  same  year  he  printed  there  his  trea- 
tise, entitled,  "  The  first  Blast  of  the  Trumpet  against 
the  monstrous  Regiment  of  Women."  Mr  D.  Calder- 
wood  takes  notice  that  the  cruel  and  bloody  government  of 
Q.  Mary  of  England,  and  the  endeavours  of  Mary  of  Lor- 
lain,  queen  regent  of  Scotland,  to  break  through  the  legal 
constitution,  and  introduce  tyrannical  government,  and 
the  domination  of  the  French,  were  the  chief  motives 
which  induced  Mr  Knox  to  write  and  publish  this  piece  ; 
that  writer  adds,  that  in  it  he  shews  his  erudition  and  va- 
riety of  readitig,  more  than  in  any  other  of  his  treatises. 
However,  it  is  certain  it  made  a  great  noise,  and  was  the 
occasion  of  much  obloquy  and  reproach  against  him.  Yet 
it  was  much  approved  by  several  of  the  exiled  Protestants, 
though  disliked  by  others.  Mr  Strype  observes,  that, 
«  After  the  death  of  K.  Edward,  though  Q.  Mary  was 
«  acknowledged  by  the  far  greater  part  of  the  Protestants 

c  in 

•  licris,  the  antichriftis  of  our  tyme  crneille  doeth  rage,  fecking  to  down- 

•  thring  and  to  deAroy  the  evangell  of  CUM  and  his  congregation,  aucht» 

•  according  to  our  bouudin  dcwtie,  to  ftryve  in  our  maifleris  caufe,  cvin 

•  unto  the  dehh,  being  ceitanc  of  the  viftorie  in  him:  The  qnhiik  our 

•  dcwtie,  being  wcill  confidcrit»  we  do  promeis  befoir  the  majeftie  of 

•  God  and  his  congregation.    That  we  be  is  grace,  fall  witli  all  diligence 

•  conlinuallie  applic  our  haill  power,  fubftanoe,  and  our  very  lyvcs  to 

•  mantcine,  fct  fordward,  and  eftablilh  the  moft  bliffit  word  of  God,  and 

•  his  congregation  :  And  fall  labour  at  our  poffibilitie  to  have  faythful 

•  mihi{Uris,p)iirlie  and  trewiie  tonainifter  Chriftis  evangel  and  facrameiits 

•  to  his  pepill.      We  fall  maiutcn  thame,  nurifche  thame,  and  defend 

•  tl>amc,  the   haill   congregation    of  Chrift,  and  cverye   member  theirof 

•  at  our  haill  poweris,  and  wairing  of  our  lyves,  againft  fathan   and  all 

•  wicked  power  that  dois  intend  tirranieor  trubileagainftthe  forford  con- 

•  gfegation.   Unto  the  quhilk  holie  word  and  coogregation  we  do  join  us; 

•  and  alfo  dois  rcnunce  and  foirfaik  the  congregation  of  fathan  with  all 
«  th^foperHitiounis,  aboniinatinunis  and  idolatrie  thereof.    And  fnairover 

•  fall  dedair  our  felfis  nianifelllie  enemies  thairto,  be  this  our   faythfuli 
'  promeis  bei'oir  God»  tellified  to  his  congregation,  be  our  fubfcriptiouii 

•  at  ihir  prcfcns. 

*  At  Ediiiburghe  the  thfrd  day  of  December,  1557  yeirs. 

♦  God  callit  to  witncfs. 

*   Sic fuhfcribhur, 

*  A.  eric  of  Argyll. 

*  Glencairnc. 

♦  Mortoun. 

•  Archibald  lord  of  Lome, 

•  John  Ei-lkin  of  Dun,*  &c. 

Our  biographer  informs  us,  that  from  this  bond,  thofe  who  feparatcd 
from  popery,  were  called  The  Congregation ;  becaufe  in  it  they  oblige  them, 
felves  to  maintain,  fct  forward,  and  eflablifli  the  niofl  blelred  Word  and 
his  congregation ;  and  the  nobility  who  adopted  the  Reformed  intercii 
were  called  ^  th^  lords  of  the  congregation.* 
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*  in  England,  yet  some  few  of  them  appeared  for  lady 

<  Jane  Grey ;  and  Mr  Goodman,  with  some  others,  de- 

<  clared  against  the  lawfulness  of  the  government  of  wo- 

<  men,  an  opinion  not  peculiar  to  them,  but  adopted  by 

*  several  learaed  men,  and  maintained  by  the  whole  king- 
«  dom  of  France.  The  Protestants  in  England,  who  were 
« of  this  opinion,  are  accounted  *  Mr  Knox's  disciples.' 
Mr  Strype  also  informs  us,  that  Fox  the  martyrologist  had 
expostulated  with  Knox  about  the  matter  of  "  I'he  Blast," 
and  that  Mr  Knox  returned  him  an  answer  in  a  letter^ 
dated  at  Geneva,  March  18,  1558  ;  in  which  he  makes  a 
modest  apology  for  writing  this  book,  not  excusing  any 
vehement  or  rash  expressions  he  had  used  in  it,  but  still 
affirmed,  that  he  was  persuaded  of  the  truth  of  the  posi- 
tions laid  down  in  it.  He  designed  to  have  written  a  sub- 
sequent piece,  which  was  to  have  been  called  "  iThe  Se-# 
cond  Blast."  But  Q.  Mary  of  England  dying  soon  after 
«  The  First  Blast"  was  published,  and  he  having  a  great 
esteem  for  Q.  Elizabeth,  and  entertaining  great  hope3  of 
signal  advantages  to  the  Protestant  cause  from  her  govern- 
ment, whom  he  looked  upon  as  an  instrument  raised  up 
by  the  good  providence  of  GOD  for  the  good  of  his  peo- 
ple, he  went  no  farther. 

In  a  letter  to  secretary  Cecil,  dated  April  10,  1559,  Mr 
Knox  writes  thus  concerning  «  The  Blast."    "  It  is  bruted, 
«  that  my  book  is,  or  shall  be  written  against.     If  so  be, 
"  Sir,  I  greatly  fear,  that  flatterers  shall  rather  hurt  than 
"  help  the  matter,  which  they  would  seem  to  maintain  $ 
**  for  except  my  errors  be  plainly  shewn  and  confuted  by 
*'  better  authority,  '  than  by  such  laws  as  from  year  to 
*^  year  may  and  do  change,  I  dare  not  promise  silence  in 
"  so  weighty  a  business,  lest  in  so  doing  I  should  appear 
*'  to  betray  the  verity,  which  is  not  subject  to  the  muta- 
^*  bility  of  the  time.     And  if  any  think  me  either  enemy 
**  to  the  person,  or  yet  to  the  regiment,  of  her  whom 
•*  GOD  hath  now  promoted,  they  are  utterly  deceived 
**  of  me.  For  the  miraculous  work  of  GOD  comforting 
**  his  afflicted  by  an  infirm  vessel  I  do  acknowledge,  and 
**  the  power  of  his  most  potent  hand  (raising  up  whom 
*•  best  pleaseth  his  mercy,  to  suppress  such  as  fight  against 
**  his  giory)  I  will   obey,  albeit,  that  bolh   nature   and 
f*  GOD's  most  perfect  ordinance  repugn  to  such  regi- 
"ment:  More  plainly  to  speak,   if  Q.    Elizabeth -shall 
"  .confess,  that  the  extraordinary  dispensation  of  GOD's 
•*  great  mercy,  maketli  lawful  unto  her,  which  both  na- 
«  ture  and  GOD's  law  doth  deny  unit)  all  women }  then 
Vol..  IL  *  K  .«  shall 
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««  shall  none  in  England  ht  rttore  willing  to  maintain  the 
<i  lawful  authority  than  I  shall  b^ ;  but  if  (GOD's  won- 
«^  dierous  Work  set  aside)  she  ground  (as  GOD  forbid) 
"  the  justness  of  her  title,  upon  consuetude^  h\Vs,  or  or- 
<«  dinances  of  men,  then  I  am  assured^  that  as  such  fobl- 
««  i«h  presumption  doth  highly  ofFetld  GOD's  supirenie 
*<  Majfccty,  so  do  I  greatly  fear  that  her  ingratitude  shall 
<«  not  long  want  punishment.  And  this,  in  tlie  name  of 
*<  the  eternal  Gjd>  and  of  his  Sort  Jesus  Christ  (before 
fc  wlK}m  both  you  and  I  shali  stand  to  make  account  of  all 
♦«  counsel  we  give)  1  require  you  signify  unto  her  grace 
««  in  my  name  ;  adding,  that  only  humility  and  dejection 
*«  of  herself  before  GOD  shall  be  the  firmity  'and  stabi- 
"  lity  of  her  throne,  which  I  know  shall  be  assaulted 
<«  more  ways  than  one."  He  wrote  also  in  the  same  strain 
to  Q.  Elizabeth  herself.  *<  If  thus,  (says  he)  in  GOD's 
««  presence  you  humble  yourself,  as  in  my  heart  I  glorify 
««  God  for  that  rest  granted  to  his  afflicted  flock  withih 
<<  England,  under  you  a  weak  instrument  \  so  will  I,  with 
<«  tongue  and  peji  justify  your  authority  and  regiment,  as. 
««  the  Holy  Ghost  has  justified  the  same  in  Deborah,  that 
*<  blessed  mother  in  Israel.  But  if  the  premises  (as  GOI> 
««  forbid)  neglected,  you  shall  begin  to  brag  of  your  l^irth^ 
"  and  to  biiild  your  authority  and  regiment  upon  yt)ur 
^^  own  law,  (flutter  you  who  so  list)  your  felicity  shall 
«<  be  short."  There  was  this  year,  1559,  printed  at  Stras- 
burg,  an  answer  to  it,  written  by  John  Aylmer  ah  exile, 
formerly  archdeacon  of  Stowe,  and  preceptor  to  lady  J^ne- 
Grey,  and  afterwards  made  bishop  of  London^  by  Q;  Eli- 
zabeth. The  title  of  it  is,  <  An  Harborough  for  faithful 
and  true  Subjects,  against  the  late  blown  Blast  concern- 
ing the  Government  of  Women ;  wherein  are  confuted 
»ll  such  Reasons,  as  a  Stranger  of  late  made  in  that  be- 
half, with  an  Exhortation  to  Obedience.*  With  all  de- 
ference we  conceive,  that  with  questions  of  this  kind  our 
Reformers  had  nothing  to  do.  The  kingdom  of  Christ  is 
♦  nst  of  this  woMy  and  his  people  are  chosen  expressly  out* 
ofthg  world.  Let  the  potsherds  of  the  earth  strive — but  the 
Servants  of  the  Lord  must  NOT  strive.  They  are  pilgrims 
and  strangers  upon  earth,  and  as  such  walk,  or  shoulU 
walk,  in  a  very  ditrerent  spirit  from  the  men  of  the  world. 
Earthly  rule  or  dominion  stand  or  fall  according  to  th'e 
designs  of  Proviilcnce  \  but  true  believers  belong  to  a  king- 
dom which  cannot  be  shaken.  The  whole  frame  of  it  is 
peace  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and,  generally,  the  Way 
to  it,  is  tiie  way^oF  peace.     While,  therefore,  we  gladly 

present 
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present  our*  Readers  with  all  that  is  excellent  in  good 
men,  we  must  beg  leave  to  consider  that  they  were  but 
mens  and  that  we  do  not  mean  to  defend  or  propose  for 
examples  their  failings  and  infirmities  along  with  their 
gifts  and  graces. 

We  will  only  addj  that  Strype,  in  his  life  of  Aylmer, 
gives  a  summary  of  the  controversy,  which  was  bandied 
by  Aylmer  with  great  decency  and  respect  to  Knox,  and 
with  the  fairer  advantage  of  the  argument.  This  is  the 
more  remarkable,  as  Aylmer  was  naturally  of  a  warm  tem- 
per ;  and  therefore  this  conduct  may  well  be  imputed  to 
his  great  regard  for  his  oppcHient.  Indeed,  he  says  him- 
self* that  he  believes  Knox  would  not  be  offended  on  his 
proving  the  truth  to  be  against  him.  •  For,  (adds  he)  I 
have  that  opinion  of  the  man's  honesty  and  godliness^ 
that  he  will  not  disdain  to  heat  better  reasons,  nor  be 
loth  to  be  taught  in  any  thing  he  misseth  ^  knowing 
that  no  man's  judgment  \9  80  sound,  no  man's  wit  so 
ripe,  no  main's  learning  so  perfect,  but  he  may  some- 
times miss  the  question,  and  fall  into  error.'  Strype's 
Life  of  Aylmer^  p.  i238« 

In  AprU  1559>  he  determined  to  return  to  his  native 
country  ;  and  having  a  strong  desiore  in  his  way  thither  to 
visit  those  in  England »  to  whom  he  had  formerly  preached 
the  goapeli  he .  applied  to  Sir  William  Cecil,  his  old  ac- 
qjUaintance,  to  procure  leave  for  that  purpose.  But  tbk 
petkion  was  so  far  from  being  granted,  that  the  messen- 
ger, whom  he  sent  to  solicit  that  favour,  very  narrowly 
escaped  imprisonment.  Upon  this  he  made  the  best  of 
his  way  to  Scotland,  where  he  arrived  on  the  second  day 
of  May,  1559,  and  was  very  active  in  promoting  the  Re- 
formation there,  as  appears  from  the  second  book  of  hia 
history,  which  contains  a  full  account  of  his  conduct, 
till  the  Protestants  were  obliged  to  apply  to  England.  For 
carrying  on-  which  transaction,  in  July  this  year,  he  was 
]^tcbed  upon  to  meet  Sir  William  Cecil,  incognito  at  Stam- 
ford *  I  but  his  journey  being  retarded  by  the  danger  of  # 
passing  near  the  French,  who  lay  at  Dunbar,  he  was  after- 
wards sent  in  company  with  Mr  Robert  Hamilton,  ano- 
ther Protestant  minister,  to  negotiate  these  affairs  between 
the  Protestants  in  Scotland  and  Q.  Elizabeth.  When  they 
came  to  Berwick,  they  remained  some  days  wifth  Sir  James 
Crofts  t3ie  governor,  who  undertook  to  mianage  their  busi- 
ness 

•  Sir  WtlUftBi  Cecir^   letter  d^-siring  that  meeting,  is  dated  at  Oxford,, 
July  Mib,  1559. aod  printed  in  Knox's  Uiwory,  p.  iM2,  218.. 
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ness  for  them,  and  advised  them  to  return  home  ;  whidi 
they  did.  Secretary  Cecil  sent  also  an  answer  to  the  Pro- 
testant nobility  and  gentry,  concerning  their  proposals  to 
Q.  Elizabeth  ;  which  was  so  general,  that  they  were  very 
near  resolving  to  break  off  the  negotiation,  had  not  Mr 
Knox  interposed  with  so  much  earnestness,  that  they  al- 
lowed him  once,  more  to  write  to  the  secretary. 

To  Knox*s  letter  there  was  quickly  sent  an  answer,  de* 
siring  that  some  person  of  credir  might  be  sent  to  confer 
with  the  English  at  Berwick ;  and  the  same  letter  informed 
them,  that  there  was  a  sum  of  money  ready  to  be  deli- 
vered for  carrying  on  the  common  cause ;  assuring  them, 
that  if  the  lords  of  the  congregation  were  willing  to  enter 
into  a  league  with  Q.  Elizabeth  upon  honourable  terms, 
they  should  want  neither  men  nor  money.  Upon  this . 
answer,  Mr  Henry  Balnaveis,  a  man  well  respected  in 
both  kingdoms,  was  sent  to  Berwick,  who  soon  returned 
with  a  sum  of  money,  which  defrayed  the  public  expence 
till  November  ;  when  John  Cockburne  of  Ormiston  being 
sent  for  the  second  support,  received  it,  but  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Earl  Bothwell,  who  took  the  money  from  him. 
In  the  interim,  Mr  Knox  was  chosen  minister  of  Edin- 
burgh in  July;  but  being  obliged  to  attend  the  lords, 
while  the  agreement  was  in  dependance,  Mr  "Willock  was 
left  in  Edinburgh  to  officiate  in  his  room.  The  effect  of 
these  negotiations  was  the  sending  an  army  under  the 
command  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk ;  which  being  joined  hy 
almost  all  the  great  men  in  Scotland,  at  last  a  peace  was 
procured  and  concluded  between  the  two  kingdoms,  on. 
the  eighth  of  July  in  the  year  1 560. 

Mr  Knox  and  the  rest  who  had  formed  themselves  into 
congregations,  being  freed  by  this  peace  from  any  disturb- 
ance, made  several  regulations  for  the  farther  propagating 
and  establishing  the  Protestant  religion ;  and  in  order  to 
have  the  Reformed  doctrine  preached  through  the  king*. 
dom,  a  division  was  made  of  it  into  twelve  districts  (for 
•  the  whole  number  of  the  reformed  ministers  at  this  time 
was  only  twelve,)  and  the  district  of  Edinburgh  was  as- 
signed to  Mr  Knox.  These  twelve  ministers  also  com- 
posed a  confession  of  faith,  which  was  afterwards  ratified 
by  parliament  j  they  also  compiled  the  first  books  of  dis- 
cipline for  that  church. 

In  Decembefr  this  year,  Mr  Knox  buried  his  first  wife 
Margery  t  owes,  an  English  woman,  for  whose  loss  he  was 
much  grieved.  In  January  the  following  year,  viz.  1561, 
we  find  our  Author  engaged  in  a  dispute  concerning  the 
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tofltroverted  points  of  religion,  against  Mr  Alexander 
Anderson,  sub-principal  of  the  King's-college  at  Aberdeen, 
and  Mr  John  Leslie,  parson  of  Une,  afterwards  bishop  of 
Ross. 

In  March  1560-1,  Mr  John  Spottiswood  was  admitted 
superintendant  of  Lothian  by  Mr  Knox.  And  the  same 
year,  August  20th,  1561,  the  qu^en  arrived  at  Leith  from 
France.  From  her  first  arrival,  her  majesty  set  up  a  pri- 
vate mass  in  her  own  chapel,  which  a&erwards,  by  her 
Protection  and  countenance,  was  much  more  frequented : 
?his  excited  the  zeal  of  Mr  Knox,  who  expressed  himself 
with  great  warmth  against  allowing  it ;  and  an  act  of  the 
privy-council  being  proclaimed  at  the  market-cross  of 
Edinburgh,  forbidding  any  disturbance  to  be  given  to  this 
practice  under  pain  of  death,  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  that 
month,  Mr  Knox  openly,  in  his  sermon  the  Sunday  fol- 
lowing, declared,  <<  that  one  mass  was  more  frightful  to 
«  him,  than  ten  thousand  armed  enemies,  landed  in  any 
"  part  of  the  realm."  This  freedom  of  speech  gave  great 
offence  to  the  court,  and  the  queen  herself  had  a  long 
conference  with  him  upon  that  and  other  subjects.  In 
this  conference,  her  majesty  having  charged  him  with  writ- 
ing the  <<  Blast,"  he  avews  it,  and  then  proceeds  thus : 
<<  I  hear  that  an  Englishman  hath  written  against  it,  but 
<<  I  have  not  read  him.  If  he  hath  sufficiently  improved 
<<  my  reasons,  and  established  his  contrary  propositions 
«  with  as  evident  testimonies  as  I  have  done  mine,  I 
«  shall  not  be  obstinate,  but  shall  confess  my  error  and 
*<  ignorance.  But  to  this  hour  I  have  thought,  and  yet 
<<  think  myself  alone  to  be  more  able  to  sustain  the  things 
«  affirmed  in  that  my  Work,  than  any  ten  in  Europe 
««  shall  be  able  to  confute  it."  The  queen  likewise 
charged  him  with  denying  her  just  authority:  To  which 
he  pleads  the  privilege  of  the  learned  in  all  ages,  and 
cites  Plato  in  particular,  who  had  publicly  taught  doc- 
trines contrary  to  the  common  opinion,  without  disturb- 
ing the  society,  bearing  with  patience  the  errors  and  im- 
perfections which  they  could  not  amend.  «  Even  so, 
<^  (says  he,)  madam,  am  I  content  to  do  in  uprightness 
"  of  heart,  and  with  the  testimony  of  a  good  conscience 
«  I  have  communicate  my  judgment  to  the  world;  if 
*^  the  realme  finds  no  inconveniency  in  the  regiment  of 
*«  a  woman,  that  which  they  approve  shall  I  not  farther 
*<  disallow  than  within  my  own  breast,  but  I  shall  be  as 
*^  well  content  to  live  under  your  grace  as  Paul  was  to 
**  live  under  Nero ;  and  my  hope  is,  (concludes  he,)  ,that 

so 
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<«  so  long  as  you  defile  not  your  hands  with  the  blood  of 
«  the  saints  of  GOD,  that  neither  I  nor  the  book  shall 
«*  either  hurt  you  or  your  authority ;  for,  in  very  deed, 
*^  Madame,  that  book  was  written  most  especially  against 
<<  that  wicked  Jezebel  of  England."  What  part  he  bore 
in  the  affairs  of  the  church,  during  the  remainder  of  this 
year,  1561,  may  be  seen  in  his  History,  to  which  we  refer 
the  curious  Reader. 

In  the  year  1 562,  we  find  him  employed  in  reconciling 
the  earls  of  Bothwell  and  Arran,  which  is  an  evidence 
how  much  he  was  regarded  by  the  most  eminent  persons 
of  the  kingdom,  and  how  much  interest  lie  had  with  them* 
The  same  year,  the  queen  being  informed  that  her  uncles 
were  like  to  recover  their  former  interests  at  the  court  of 
France,  received  the  news  with  great  joy  :  Mr  Knox  hear-» 
ing  of  her  behaviour,  and  apprehending  that  the  power 
of  the  queen's  relations  would  produce  dismal  effects,  in 
prejudice  of  the  Reformed  interest  in  these  parts,  thought 
fit  to  preach  a  sermon,  wherein  *<  he  taxed  the  ignorance, 
•^  vanity,  and  despite  of  princes,  against  all  virtue,  and 
<*  against  all  those  in  whom  hatred  of  vice  and  love  of 
y  virtue  appeared/'  This  and  other  expressions,  in  re- 
proof of  dancing  for  joy  at  the  displeasure  taken  against 
GOD's  people,  coming  to  the  ears  of  the  queen,  hef 
majesty  sent  for  him,  and  had  a  second  conference  with 
him.  The  message  was  brought  by  Alexander  Cockburne, 
who  had  been  formerly  his  scholar^  and  the  conference 
ended  with  the  queen's  declaring,  she  had  been  misin- 
formed. This  year  he  was  appointed,  by  the  general 
assembly,  commissioner  to  the  counties  of  Kyle  and  Gallo- 
way ;  and,  by  his  influence,  several  of  the  most  eminent 
gentlemen  of  Kyle,  Cunningham,  and  Carrick,  entered 
into  a  bond,  or  covenant  at  Air,  either  the  same,  or  one 
similar  to  that  entered  into  at  Edinburgh,  in  the  year  1557, 
which  was  subscribed  September  the  fourteenth,  one  thou- 
sand seven  hundred  and  sixty- two. 

Mr  Knox  went  from  the  shire  of  Air  and  Nithsdale  and 
Galloway,  and  had  several  conferences  about  matters  of 
great  importance  with  the  master  of  Maxwell ;  and  from 
this  county  he  wrote  to  the  duke  of  Chatelherault,  giving 
him  cautions  against  both  the  bishop  of  St  Andrews  and 
the  earl  of  Huntly,  whose  counsels  he  judged  might  prove 
prejudicial  to  the  Reformed  interest.  At  this  time  he  ac- 
cepted a  challenge  made  by  an  eminent  person  among  the 
Papists,  a  Mr  Quintin  Kennedy,  a  son  of  the  house  of 
Cassils,  to  a  public  dispute  about  the  mass,  which  was 
^*  held 
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held  in  the  village  pf  Maybole,  in  Canick>  and  continued 
for  the  space  of  three  ciays»  and  vas  afterwards  printed. 

Iq  the  beginning  of  the  queen's  first  parliament,  in 
May,  i  563,  Mr  Knox  endeavoured  to  excite  the  car!  of 
Murray  to  appear  with  zeal  and  courage,  to  get  the  arti- 
cles of  Leith  established  by  law  |  but  finding  him  cooler 
than  he  expected,  there  followed  a  breach  between  them, 
which  continued  for  a  year  and  a  half.  And  after  the 
bill  W3$  rejected)  the  parliament  not  being  dissolved^  he 
preached  a  sermon  before  a  great  many  of  the  members, 
in  which  he  expressed  his  sense  of  that  matter  with  vche« 
mency*  9^nd  at  the  cIqsc  declared  his  abhorrency  of  the 

aueen's  marrying  a  Papist.  This  gave  great  ofilnce  to 
le  court ;  and  her  majc.^iy,  sending  for  him,  expressed 
much  passion,  and  /thought  to  have  punished  him,  but  was 
prevailed  upon  to  desist  at  that  time. 

The  ensuing  year,  I^ord  Darnley  being  married  to  the 
qiieien,  was  advised  by  the  Protestants  about  court  to  hear 
Mr  Knox  preach,  as  thinking  it  would  contribute  much 
to  procure  the  good-will  of  the  people.  At  their  desire 
he  went,  on  the  nineteenth  of  August,  to  the  high-church, 
but  wa3  so  much  offended  at  the  sermon,  that  he  com- 
plained to  the  council,  who  immediately  ordered  Mr  Knox 
before  them,  and  forbad  him  to  pr^E^ach  for  several  days. 
His  text  was  in  Isaiah  xxvi.  IS — 17.  O  Lord  our  GODy 
%ther  lords  than  thou  have  reigned  over  us,  ijc,  Fropi  these 
words  he  took  occasion  to  speak  of  the  government  of 
wicked  princes^  who  for  the  sins  of  the  people  are  sent  as 
tyrants  and  scourges  to  plague  tliem.  And  amongst  other 
things,  he  said,  '<  that  GOD  sets  in  that  room,  (for  the 
<^  oftences  and  ingr^atitude  of  the  peopie,j  boys  and  wo- 
"  men."  Tliere  were  also  some  other  words  uttered  by 
him  which  gave  great  cfFence  to  the  king,  as  M  that 
*«  GOD  justly  punished  Ahab  and  his  posterity,  because 
<<  he  would  not  take  order  with  that  harlot  Jezebel." 
These  worcjs  the  council  told  him  had  given  great  otience 
to  his  majesty,  and  they  desired  him  to  abstain  from 
preaching  Mtesn  or  twenty  days,  and  let  Mr  Craig  sup- 
ply the  place.  He  answered,  that  he  had  spoken  nothing 
Init  according  to  his  text ;  and  if  the  church  wouki  com- 
ipand  him  either  to  speak  or  abstain,  he  would  c^ey  &o 
fiar  as  the  wc»rd  of  God  would  permit  him.  The  pub- 
lisher of  Mr  Knox^s  history  in  4to  adds  in  the  margin, 
that  in  answering  he  said  more  than  be  had  preached ; 
Cor  he  added,  <<  that  as  the  king  had  for  pleasure  of  the 
*<  queen  gone  to  mass,  and  dishonoured  the  Lord  GOD, 
"  80  should  GOD  in  his  justice  ipake  her  an  instrument 
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."  of  his  ruin  ;'*  and  so  it  fell  out  in  a  very  short  time  i 
but  the  queen  being  incensed  at  these  words,  fell  into. 
tears,  and  to  please  her,  John  Knox  must  abstain  from 
preaching  for  a  time. 

i  The  general  assembly,  which  met  in  December  this  year 
in  their  fourth  session,  appointed  Mr  Knox  to  draw  up 
a  consolatory  letter  in  their  name,  to  encourage  ministers, 
exhorters,  and  readers,  to  continue  in  their  vocations, 
which  many  were  under  great  temptation  to  leave  fct 
want  of  subsistence,  and  to  exhort  the  professors  of  the- 
realm  to  supply  their  necessities.  He  was  also  appointed 
by  this  assembly  to  visit,  preach,  and  plant,  the  kirks  of 
the  south,  till  the  next  assembly,  and  to  remain  as  long 
as  he  could  at  that  work. 

Mr  Knox  requ.ested  the  general  assembly,  which  met  at 
Edinburgh  in  December,  1566,  that  he  might  have  leave 
to  go  to  England  to  visit  two  of  his  sons,  probably  then  at 
school,  and  for  necessary  affairs  in  that  kingdom.  Before 
he  set  out,  he  had  ample  testimonials  from  the  assembly 
of  his  life,  doctrine,  and  usefulness,  and  was  by  them  re- 
commended to  all  to  whom  he  should  come.  The  assem- 
bly limited  his  abode  in  England  to  the  meeting  of  the 
next  general  assembly,  to  be  held  in  June  following. 
The  general  assembly  being  informed,  that  some  worthy 
and  learned  divines  in  England  were  prosecuted  by  the 
bishops,  because  they  refused  to  use  the  habits  appointed 
by  law  for  church-men,  caused  a  letter  to  be  written  and 
Bent  by  Mr  Knox,  in  which  with  great  earnestness  they 
intreated,  that  they  might  deal  gently  with  such  minbters 
as  scrupled  the  use  of  those  vestments.  As  this  letter  is 
too  long  for  our-  insertion,  we  must  refer  those  that  are 
curious  to  read  it,  either  to  bishop  Spottiswood's  History 
of  the  Troubles  at  Frankfort,  or  to  Mr  Strype's  Life  of 
Archbishop  Parker. 

In  the  year  1567,  Mr  Knox  preached  a  sermon  at  the 
coronation  of  K.  James  the  Sixth  of  Scotland,  and  after- 
wards the  First  of  Great  Britain.  This  sermon  is  much 
commended  by  Buchanan  in  his  History  of  Scotland.  This 
year  is  very  remarkable  in  Scotland,  upon  account  of  the 
great  turn  of  affairs  there  by  Q.  Mary's  resigning  the  go- 
vernment, and  by  the  appointment  of  the  earl  of  Murray 
to  be  regent.  The  first  parliament  which  was  called  by 
the  earl  met  on  the  fifteenth  of  December.  It  was  a  very 
numerous  convention  of  all  the  estates,  and  Mr  Knox 
preached  a  very  zealous  sermon  at  the  opening  of  it ;  and 
fie  was  extremely  afflicted  at  the  regent's  death  in  1569. 
>.     "  •     •  -We 
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We  aT€  told  that  he  apprehended  the  interest  of  religion 
would  be  exposed  to  the  utmost  danger  by  the  earl  of 
Murray,  or  regent's  fall ;  and,  on  that  account,  expressed 
himself  with  great  concern  both  in  public  and  private. 

In  the  year  1571,  the  Hamiltons  and  others,  who  had 
entered  into  a  combination  against  the  earl  of  Lennox,  then 
regent,  began  to  fortify  the  town  of  Edinburgh.  While 
they  were  thus  employed,  a  council  was  held  by  them  in 
the  castle  on  the  fourth  of  May,  where  the  laird  of 
Grainge,  captain  of  the  castle,  proposed  that  they  might 
give  security  for  the  person  of  Mr  Knox,  which  was  also 
much  desired  by  the  townVpeople.  The  Hamiltons  an- 
swered, that  they  could  not  promise  him  security  upon 
their  honour,  because  there  were  many  in  the  town  who 
loved  him  not,  besides  other  disorderly  people,  that  might 
do  him  harm  without  their  knowledge.  Upon  this  an- 
swer, which  plainly  shewed  no  good  intention  to  Mr 
Knox,  his  friends  in  the  town,  with  Mr  Craig  his  col- 
league at  their  head,  intteated  him  to  leave  the  place,  by 
reason  of  the  impending  danger  to  him,  and  to  them  tod 
upon  his  account,  in  defending  him  from  the  attempts  of 
the  contrary  party  ;  which,  being  also  the  strongest,  would 
most  probably  be  able  to  execute  their  designs  against  him. 
Accordingly,  leaving  Edinburgh  on  the  fifth  of  May,  he 
went  first  to  Abbotshall  in  Fife,  and  thence  to  St  Andrews, 
where  he  remained  till  the  twenty-third  of  August,  in  the 
year  1572. 

That  year  there  was  a  convention  of  the  ministers  at 
Leith,  where  it  was  agreed,  that  a  certain  kind  of  episco- 
pacy should  be  introduced  into  the  church,  which  was 
zealously  opposed  by  our  Reformer.    The  matter  stood 
thus  :  The  courtiers  had  got  the  far  greater  part  of  the 
revenues  of.  the  bishoprics,  but  they  could  not  get  a  colour-* 
able  title  to  these  rents,  as  the  law  then  stood,  except 
they  had  a  conveyance  from  those  who  had  the  title  of 
bishops  ;  for  this  reason  it  was  thought  a  good  expedient 
by  the  great  ones,  who  had  a  longing  mind  to  enjoy  the 
profits  of  the  bishoprics,  that  this  sort  of  bishops  should 
be  brought  into  the  church,  and  indeed  all  of  them,  by 
certain  pactions,  conveyed  the  far  greater  part  of  the  re- 
venues to  their  patrons,  reserving  a  very  small  part  to 
themselves.      Among  the  rest,  the  archbishopric  of  St 
Andrews  coming  to  the  share  of  the  earl  of  Morton,  that 
nobleman  designed  Mr  John  Douglass,  rector  of  the  uni- 
versity there,  in  whom  his  lordship  had  an  entire  confi- 
dence to  be  elected  to  that  see:  For  this  purpose  the 
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electpra  were  convened  February  8th,  I572j  where,  after 
some  opposition,  he  w^s  elected  ar^hbii^hop,  Mr  Knox 
being  then  in  St  Andrews,  was  mnch  displea^d  with  thi^ 
election ;  and  the  next  Lord's-day,  being  tp  preach  in 
the  forenoon  where  the  earj  of  Morton  waft  pxesefit,  he 
pot  only  per^ipptorily  refused  to  inaugurate  3t)d  ref^eive 
the  new-elected  bishop,  but  publicly  denounced  an  4uaT 
thepia  both  to  the  giver  and  receivei  of  thi#  bishoppcr 
JJotwithstaiuliiig  this  opposition,  Mr  Douglass  wa^  ad-? 
xnltted  archbishop  according  to  the  ord^r  (of  admitting 
^nperintendapts  and  inini^ters  \  for  they  hftd  pol  as  yet 
frapiM  9ny  pgrti^uiar  form  for  admitting  bishpps.  Mr 
J.  Rutb^rfQrd>  prpvost  of  the  Old  College  of  St  Andrew's, 
and  messieurs  Arqh.  ^nd  John  Hamilton,  professors  in  the 
New  College,  spre^id  9  report  next  week,  that  Mr  Kn9¥^'9 
opposition  to  the  bishpps  proceeded  from  a  pique  that  he 
was  not  elected  hin)self«  Thi»  coming  to  hi$  ears,  he 
vindi^ftted  himself  frpin  the  pulpit  next  I^ord's-dayj  in 
wprds  to  the  follpwing  purpose :  ^<  I  have  refused  $1  f^^r 
•*  greater  bishopric  th^n  ever  it  was,  whif^h  I  might  have 
M  had  with  the  favour  of  gregtpr  men  thgn  ever  he  had 
f ^  his ;  I  did  ^nd  do  repine,  not  froQ  n»a)e6CKitent,  but 
<«  for  the  discharge  pf  my  cpnsoience,  th»t  thp  Kirk  of 
*^  Scotland  be  not  subject  to  thgt  order/'  This  s^en^s  to 
refer  to  th? 'offer  that  we  have  observed  w»^  m^de  him  oi 
9  bishopric  in  ]EngUnd  in  Sdwgrd  VJth's  time. 

I'he  troubles  of  the  country  being  much  ab^tedj  s^nd 
the  people  of  Edinburgh,  who  had  been  obliged  to  leave 
it,  being  return^>  they  sent  two  of  their  ninnber,  vi?» 
Nicoh  Edward  and  JcAn  Johnston,  scribe^  tp  St  Andrews/ 
to  invite  Mr  ICiiQx  to  rf^tum  to  them,  and  to  ^sk  his  ad- 
vice fkbout  thi^  choice  of  jinother  minister  tg  a^s^st  him 
during  the  time  of  the  troubles  :  For  they  were  excei^-* 
ingly  displeased  with  the  conduct  of  Mr  Craig  df^ring 
the  times  of  the  troubles,  h<e  having  mauie  too  great 
ConfipliADcet  ?«  they  thought*  with  those  vv^ho  zp^sifed 
against  the  autJi-ority  of  the  young  king  and  hi^  regents^ 
$md  were  unwilling  any  longer  to  submit  to  his  minister^. 
With  their  i^oinmi^sioners  they  s^it  »  letter,  inviting  Jbim 
to  return. 

The  superintendant  of  Lothian  was  with  them,  when 
they  presented  the  letter ;  which,  when  Mr  Kno^^  had 
pertts^d»  he  consented  to  return  upon  this  condition,  that 
he  should  not  be  desired  in  any  sort  to  cease  speaking 
against  the  treasonable  dealings  of  those  who  he}4  out  the 
castle  of  Edinburgh  i  and  this  be  desired  t}iejtxi  tp  signify 
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to  die  whole  of  the  brethren,  lest  they  should  repent  afters- 
wards  of  his  austerity  against  those  in  the  castle,  or  fear  la 
be  treated  the  worse  on  his  account ;  and  after  his  returnt 
he  repeated  these  words  more  than  once  to  his  friends 
there,  before  he  entered  the  pulpit  j  they  answered,  that 
they  never  meant  to  put  a  bridle  on  his  tongue,  but  de- 
sired him  to  speak  according  to  his  conscience,  as  in  for- 
mer times.  They  also  requested  his  advice  in  the  choice 
of  a  minister ;  and,  after  some  debates,  they  agreed  upon 
Mr  James  Lawson,  sub-principal  of  the  King's  College 
at  Aberdeen.  Mr  Knox  left  St  Andrews,  August  17th,  an4 
came  to  Leith  on  the  twenty-third.  Upon  tne  last  day  of 
that  month,  he  preached  in  the  gre^t  kirk ;  but  his  voice 
was  become  very  weak,  and  therefore  he  desired  another 
place  to  teach  in,  where  his  voice  might  be  heard,  if  it 
were  but  to  a  hundred  persons  5  which  was  granted.  Im- 
mediately after  this  dgreerpent  commissioners  were  sent, 
by  whom  Mr  Knox  sent  the  following  letter. 

«<  Dear  Brotheb, 

«  SEEING  GOD  gf  his  mevcy#  far  aboyp  my  ex-p 
«  pectation,  hath  called  me  once  again  tp  Edinburgh,  and 
«  yet  I  feel  nature  so  decayed,  and  daily  U)  decay,  that  J 
<*  look  not  for  a  long  continuance  of  my  battle,  I  would 
«  gladly  once  discharge  my  conscience,  unto  your  bosom^ 
"  and  unto  the  bosom  of  others,  in  whom  I  think  the 
"  fear  of  GOD  remaineth.  If  I  had  the  ability  of  body^ 
*«  I  should  not  have  puJ:  you  to  the  paip§  to  which  J  rc- 
**  quire  you  now»  that  is,  once  to  visit  m^^  that  we  may 
"  confer  together  of  heavenly  tbipgs ;  for  in  earth  there  is 
«'  no  stability  except  the  kirk  of  ^su5  Christ,  ever  fight- 
"  ing  under  the  cross,  to  whose  protection  I  heartily  com-» 
"  mit  you. 

"  From  Edinburgh!  sev^mh  of  September,  1572. 

**  Accelerey  mifrater^  alioqui  seri  venm^ 

Mr  Lawson  came  to  Edinburgh  September  15th,  and 
preached  on  the  Friday  after,  to  the  great  satix^faction  of 
the  people,  and  continued  preaching,  till  he  was  admitted' 
to  the  charge  of  the  ministry  at  Edinburgh.  Mr  Knox 
preached  in  the  Tolbooth  as  long  as  he  had  strength  of 
body  ;  but  his  health  was  greatly  impaired  by  the  news  of 
the  massacre  of  the  Protestants  at  Paris  about  this  time. 
It  was  brought  to  Edinburgh  about  the  twelfth  oi  Sep- 
tember, by  Mr  Killigrew,  ambassador  from  Q.  Elizabeth. 
However,  he  introduced  it  into  his  next  sermon,  with  his 
usual  denunciation  of  GOD's  vengeance  thereon,  which 

he 
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he  desired  the  French  ambassador,  monsieur  La  Croque, 
might  be  acquainted  with.  The  denunciation  was  to  this 
purport,  "  Sentence  is4)ronounced  in  Scotland  against  that 
**  murderer  the  king  of  France,  and  GOD's  vengeance 
«  shall  never  depart  from  him  nor  his  house ,  but  his  name 
<<  shall  remain  an  execration  to  posterity ;  and  none,  that 
«  shall  come  of  his  loins,  shall  enjoy  the  kingdom  in 
<«  peace  and  quietness,  unless  repentance  prevent  GOD's 
<<  judgment."  The  ambassador  being  told  it,  applied  to 
the  regent  and  council,  and  complained  that  his  master 
was  called  a  traitor  and  murderer  of  his  subjects,  under 
a  promise  and  trust ;  and  desired  that  an  edict  might  be 
published,  prohibiting  the  subjects  of  Scotland  to  speak 
any  thing  to  the  dishonour  of  his  master,  especially  the 
ministers  in  their  sermons.  This  was  waved  by  the 
council,  and  the  ambassador  was  told,  that  they  could 
not  hinder  the  ministers  from  speaking  even  against  them- 
selves. 

On  Sunday,  November  the  ninth,  id  the  year  15J2,  he 
admitted  Mr  Lawson,  a  minister  of  Edinburgh.  But  his 
voice  was  so  weak,  that  very  few  could  hear  him  ;  he  de- 
clared the  mutual  duty  between  a  minister  and  his  flock  ^ 
he  praised  GOD,  who  had  given  them  one  in  his  room, 
who  was  now  unable  to  teach,  and  desired  that  GOD 
might  augment  his  graces  to  him  a  thousand  fold  above 
that  which  he  had,  if  it  were  his  pleasure,  and  ended  with 
pronouncing  the  blessing.  From  this  day  he  hastened  to 
his  end.  Upon  the  eleventh,  he  was  seized  with  a  violent 
cough  and  great  pains  of  the  body  5  breathing,  continu- 
ally, with  more  and  more  diiEculiy,  till  he  breathed  his 
last.  When  his  friends  advised  him  to  send  for  some  phy- 
sicians, he  smilingly  consented ;  saying,  <*  I  would  not 
•«  either  despise,  or  neglect,  ordinary  means  5  but  of  this' 
«<  I  am  certain,  that  GOD  will  shortly  put  an  end  to  my 
«<  warfare  below.** 

The  day  after,  he  ordered  his  servants  to  be  paid  their 
wages ;  whom,  at  the  same  time,  he  earnestly  exhorted 
*'  to  walk  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord  ;  and  to  live  so,  as  be- 
<«  came  Christians  educated  in  that  family.*'  His  disorder 
growing  worse  and  worse,  he  was  forced  to  pretermit  his 
ordinary  method  of  reading ;  which  used  to  be,  every 
day,  some  chapters  of  the  New  •  Testament,  and  in  the 
Old,  particularly  the  Psalms;  and  some  useful  portion 
of  ecclesiastical  history.  In  the  meanwhile,  he  requested 
his  wife  (Margaret  Stewart,  a  devout  woman,  and  a  most 
affectionate  partner  of  his  faith  and  cares,)  and  Richard 
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fiallantlne,  his  servant,  who  was  always  very  dear  to  hint 
for  his  remarkable  piety,  that  they  would  take  care  to  read 
to  him,  every  day  while  he  lived,  the  seventeenth  chapter  of 
St  John's  gospel,  one  or  other  of  the  chapters  of  the  epistle 
to  the  Ephesians,  and  the  fifty-third  chapter  of  Isaiah : 
Which  injunction  they  never  once  omitted. 

He  was  always  peculiarly  fond  of  the  book  of  Psalms, 
GOD  having  greatly  blessed  them  to  his  soul.  With  some 
select  portions  of  those  admirable  compositions,  he  was 
much  comforted  in  life,  and  strengthened  in  death. 

The  day  following,  he  rose  from  his  bed  by  seven 
o'clock :  And  being  ^ed,  <  Why,  when  he  was  so  weak 
<  and  sick,  he  would  not  rather  chuse  to  rest  himself  ?'  he 
answered,  <<  I  have  been  this  whole  night  taken  up  with 
<<  the  meditation  of  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ  my 
<<  Lord  ;  and  would  with  joy  get  into  the  pulpit,  that  I 
<<  might  communicate  to  others  the  comfort  I  have  inward* 
«  ly  enjoyed  from  reflecting  on  that  blessed  subject.'*  So 
intent  was  he'  on  the  work  of  the  Lord,  even  to  his  last 
breath ;  and  when,  for  want  of  strength,  he  could  scarce 
be  lifted  out  of  bed  by  the  assistance  of  two  servants ! 

A  few  days  after,  he  sent  for  all  the  ministers  of  the 
several  churches  in  Edinbur^,  to  whom,  being  assembled 
round  hb  bed,  be  thus  addressed  himself:  <<  That  day  is 
**  now  at  hand,,  which  I  have  so  often  and  intensely 
<^  longed  for ;  in  which,  having  finished  my  labours,  and 
**  gone  through  my  various  sorrows,  I  shall  be  dissolved, 
<<  and  be  with  Christ.  And  I  appeal  to  GOD,  whom  I 
<<  have  served  in  the  Spirit  in  the  gospel  of  his  Son,  that 
<<  I  have  taught  nothing  but  the  true  and  solid  doctrines 
**  of  his  word :  Having  made  this  my  main  view,  through 
**  the  whole  course  of  my  ministry,  to  instruct  the  igno* 
*<  rant;  to  edify  and  comfort j believers  ;  lift  up  and  con- 
<<  firm,  with  the  promises  of  grace,  those  who  were  weak, 
<^  fearful,  and  doubting,  through  the  fear  of  wrath  and 
**  and  consciousness  of  sin ;  and  to  beat  down  haughty- re* 
**  belHous  sinners,  with  the  threatenings  and  terrors  of  the 
<<  Lord.  And  although  many  have  frequently  complained 
*<  of  my  harshness /in  preaching,  yet,  GOD  knows,  that 
<<  I  did  not  thus  deal  out  thunders  and  severity,  from 
<<  hatred  to  the  persons  of  any :  Though  this  i  will  acr 
<<  knowledge,  that  the  sins,  in  which  they  indulged  them- 
<«  selves,  were  the  objects  of  my  keenest  hatred  and  resent- 
**  ment ;  and,  in  my  whole  ministry,  this  was  my  single 
/<  aim,  if  I  might  by  any  m^ans  gain  over  their  souls  to 
"  the  Lord.     My  motive,  for  speaking  freely  and  plainly, 

"  what- 
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«  whatever  the  Lard  gave  me  to  say,  without  respect  of 

♦«  pcrsonsj  vfm  tiothing  but  reterence  to  that  GOD,  who 

*(  called  me  by  his  grace,  and  made  me  the  dispenser  of 

«  hia  ditine  mysteries :  Before  whose  tribunal  I  knew  I 

^  must  one  day  stand,  to  give  aceount  for  my  discharge 

«  of  that  embassy  and  commission  wherewith  he  had  ift- 

«•  vested  me.     Wherefore  I  profess,  before  GOD  and  his 

•«  holy  angels,  that  I  have  never  knowingly  adulterated 

**  his  sacred  word,  Md  back  any  of  his  counsels  from  my 

«*  people,  studied  to  please  men,  or  give  way  to  my  own 

•♦  ot  other  corrupt  affections  or  secular  interest ;  but  have 

«t  faithfully  expended  the  talents  committed,  to  me,  for 

«  the  good  of  the  church  over  wboiii  I  was  in  the  Lord. 

M  To  the  truth  of  this,  my  conscience  beareth  testimony  \ 

«<  which  is  a  comfort  to  me,  notwithstanding  the  various 

«<  slanders  which  some  have  made  it  their  business  to  cast 

•'  upon  me.     And  do  ye,  my  dearest  brethren  in,  the  faith 

«•  and  labour  of  Jesus,  persist  in  the  everlasting  truths  of 

«  his  gospel  ?  Look  diligently  to  the  flocks,  wkh  whose 

w  oversight  GOD  hath  intrusted  you ;  and  which  he  Iwth 

^«  redeemed  to  himaeif  by  the  blood  of  liis  Son.     And 

•«  do  yott,  my  brother  I^awson,  fight  the  good  fight,  and 

«  finish  the  work  of  GOD,  to  which  you  are  called,  with 

•«  alacrity  and  faithfulniess*     May  GOD  shower  down  his 

iK  bkasing  from  on  high^  upon  you  and  your  several  charges 

^c  m  this  cky  f  whkb,  so  long  as  they  conttnfte  to  hoM 

^  fast  those  doctrines  of  truth,  which  they  haive  heard  of 

<<  xfyQy  the  gates  of  hell  shall  never  be  able  to  prevail  a^* 

<(  gainst*     And  beware  of  those,  who  have  not  only  qj)pos«> 

«<  ed  the  my^)  government^  but  even  forss^en  tiie  truth 

•<  whkh  ihey  once  pn-ofessed  ;  Against  l?hoili  I  denounce, 

««  fhat.  Unless  they  sincerely  repent,  and  return  to  the  good 

«  ^^y  whkh  they  have  left>  they  shall  one  day  miserably 

^<  parish  ifi  «m\  mA  body.     I  woald  say  more  ;  but  can** 

^  not,  as  I  am  scarce  able  to  draw  my  breath."     With 

tk^^d^  wor^  he  dismissed  then) :  And  afterwards  spoke  ift 

{ytiv^te  to  those  who  attended  him,  to  sKlmoni^    one 

Grange }  on  whom  that  judgment  afterwatds  fell,  wUch 

Knox  bad  {n^icted.     He  was  then  visited  by  the  chief 

nobility  of  the  town,  among  wbom.Mras  lord  Mortol^ 

ftfterwarrds  viceroy  of  the  kingdom ;  as  also  by  some  godly 

ladies  of  the  first  quaKty :  None  of  whom  he  suffered  to 

depattf  without  a  i^ord  of  comfort  or  exhortation,  as  their 

•epanrat^  cases  required. 

Perci^iving  death  to  approach  nearer  and  nearer,  he  gave 
cvders  for  his  coffin  to  be  made :  After  which^  he  burst 

forth 
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fottli  w  this  effect :  «  Lord  Jesus,  s-s^eetedt  Saviour,  itiw 
«« thy  hands  I  commend  my  spirit.     Look,  I  beseech  the^, 
<«  with  favout,    ikpon    this    church  which  thou  hast  re- 
«  deemed,  and  restdte  peace  to  this  afflicted  common- 
<k  wealth.     Raise  up  pastors  after  thine  own  hearty  Who 
<*  may  take  care  of  thy  church ;  and  grant  that  we  may 
<«  learn,  as  well  from  the  blessings  as  from  the  chastise- 
«  ments  of  thy  providence,  to  abhor  sin,  and  love  thee 
**  with  full  puirpose  of  heart."     Then,  turning  to  those 
about  him,  he  said,  «<  O  wait  on  the  Lord  with  fear,  and 
•«  death  will  tiot  be  terrible :  Yea,  blessed  and  holy  will 
«*  th^ir  death  be^  who  are  interested   in  the  death  of  the 
«*  Sort  ttf  GOD."     Being  asked,  by  an  intimate  friend, 
*«  whether  he  felt  ihuch  piinP'.he  replied,   <«  I  cannot 
**  look  upon  that  as   pain,  which   brings  on  the  end  of 
«*  mortality  and  trouble,  and  is  the  beginning  of   life.** 
Having  the«  ordered  those  passages  of  Scripture^  above- 
mentiobed,  to  be  distinctly  read  to  him,  he  repeated  the 
Lord's  prayei*  aAd  the  apOstles*  creed;  enlarging,  as  hfe 
went  Oiij  most  sweetly  atid  spiritually,  upon  each  of  the 
separate  petitions  ;ind  articles,  to  the  great  comfort  and 
edification  Of  iheirt  that  were  by.     After#ards,  lifting  \ip 
his  hands  tdHl^ard  heaven>  he  cried  out,  «<  To  thee.  Lord, 
**  do  I  contrtik  myself.     Thou  knov^st,  how  ittt^nse  mv 
^<  paifis  are  ;  but  I  do  not  complain  :  Yea,  Lof d,  if  such 
«  be  thy  will  eontertting  me,  I  could  be  content  to  beat 
^«  these  pains  for  many  years  together :   Only  db  thou 
<<  continue  to  enlighten  my  miAd  thtough  Christ  Jesus.*' 
He  passed  that  night,  with  more  ease  and  complacency, 
than  usual;  th-e  fifteenth  chapter  of  1  Cor.  teing  fre- 
quently re^  to  him,  at  his  own  desire:    Which  being 
done,  he  would  cry  out,  «« O  what  sweet;  and  heavenly 
<«  consolations  does  tny  Lord  afibrd  me,  from  this  blessed 
*«  chapter !"     Butj    when  one  of  his  eyes   grew  blind, 
aud  his  speiech  b^^an  to  fail,  he  cried,  faintly,  «  Turn 
« to  the  seventeenth  of  St  John,  and  read  it  carefully ; 
**  for  there  I  cast  my  first  artchor.**    When  that  was  read, 
he  rested  a  little :    But  soon  began  to  utter  very  heavy 
groans  and  deep  sighs ;    so  that  the  by-standers  plainly 
perceivedj  he  was  grappling  with  some  very  great  tempta- 
tion.    There  were,  at  this  time,  preset  in  the  roonrti,  one 
John  John^n,  a  holy  man,  and  Rob^  Campbell,  a  gt^at 
friend  to  the  gospel ;  Mrs  Knox,  and  lothets ;  who,  ob- 
serving his  agonies,  thought  him  to  be-in  the  pains  of 
death.     At  length-,  however,  contrary  to  their  expecta- 
•ion,  he  recovered)  like  one  awaked  from  sleep :     And, 

being 
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being  asked  how  he  did,  answered,  ^<  Many  have  been 
*«  my  conflicts  with  Satan,  in  the  course  of  my  frail  life, 
«  and  many  the  assaults  which  I  have  sustained  :  But  that 
•«  roaring  lion  never  beset  me,  so  furiously  and  forcibly, 
^  as  now.     Often  has  he  set  my  sins  in  array  before 
«'  me ;  often  has  he  tempted  nje  to  despair ;  and  oftenv 
«  strove  to  ensnare  me  with  the  enticements  of  the  world ; 
*<  But,  I  being  enabled  to  hew  his  snares  in  pieces  with 
•^  the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  which  is  the  word  of  GOD, 
«  he  was  not  able  to  prevail  against  me.     But  now  he 
«  has  found  out  a  new  way.     That  crafty  serpent  has 
«  endeavoured  to  persuade  me,  that,  because  I  have  faith* 
<<  fully  and  successfully   discharged  my  ministerial  office, 
**  I  am  on  that  account  deserving  of  eternal  life  and  an 
<*  happy  immortality.     But  GOD  was.  pleased  to  make 
•*  me  triumphant  over  this  temptation  also,  by  power- 
.«<  fully  suggesting  \o  my  memory  those  texts.  What  hast 
<«  thouj  that  thou  didst  not  receive  F    and.  By  the  grace  of 
«  GOD  J,  I  am  what  I  am  :  And,  Not  /,  but  the  grace  of 
«'  GOD  ivkich  ivas  ivith  me  :  And  others,   with  which  I 
«  foiled  the  enemy,  and  quenched  his  fiery  darts.     I  thank 
,«<  my  GOD,  therefore,  through  Christ,  who  has  vouch* 
<«  safed  me  the  victory ;  and  I  have  a  certain  persuasion 
"  in  my  own  breast,  that  Satan  shall  not  be  permitted  to 
<«  return,  or  molest  me  any  more,  in  my  passage  to  glory  : 
«  But  that  I  shall,  without  any  pain  of  body,  or  agony 
<^  of  soul,  sweetly  and  peacefully  exchange   this  wretched 
'^  life  for  that  blessed  and  immortal  one,  which  is  through 
<«  Christ  Jesus."     Then  evening  prayers  were  said ;  and 
heing  asked,  whether  he  could  hear  them  distinctly  ?  he 
answered,  "  Would  to  GOD  you  all  heard  with  such  ears, 
«<  and  perceived  with  the  same  mind,  as  I  am  enabled  to 
«  do  !  And  now,  Lord  Jesus,  receive  my  spipt !"  Where* 
upon,  pertain  symptoms  of  immediate  death  appearing, 
he  was  desired  to  give  some  sign,  whereby  they  might 
know,  that  he  died  in  the  stedfast  belief  and  enjoyment 
of  those  gospel  truths,  which  he  had  taught  when  living  \ 
and,  likewise,  of  his  comfortable  assurance  of  a  blissful 
immortality  through  Christ.     On  which,  as  if  he  had  re« 
ceived  fresh  strength,  he  triumphantly  lifted  his  hand  to- 
ward heaven,  and  continued  waving  it,  for  a  considerable 
time  :  And  then  quietly  departed  to  the  rest  which  remain- 
eth  for  the  people  of  GOD,  on  November  24, 1572,  about 
eleven  o'clock  at  night. 

He  was  interred  on  the  twenty-sixth,  in  the  kirk-yard 
of  St  Giles's,  the  corpse  being  attended  by  several  lords 

who 
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vho  were  then  at  Edinburghi  and  particularly  the  earl  of 
Morton,  that  day  cho$en  regent,  vhot  as  soon  as  he  was 
laid  in  the  grave,  said,  <  There  lies  a  man,  who  in  his 
^  life  never  feared  the  face  of  a  man,  who  hath  been  often 
*  threatened  with  dag  and  dagger,  but  yet  hath  ended  his 
'  days  in  peace  and  honour.  For  he  had  GOD's  provi* 
^  dence  watching  over  him  in  a  special  manner,  when  his 
<  very  life  was  sought.'  1  he  following  among  many 
other  instances  is  very  remarkable :  It  was  his  custom  to 
sit  at  the  table-head  in  his  own  house  with  his  back  to  a 
window;  yet,  on  a  certain tiight  he  would  neither  sit 
there  in  his  own  chair,  nor  allow  any  other  person  to  sit 
in  it ;  but  satin  another  chair  with  his  back  to  the  table, 
when  a  bullet  was  shot  in  at  the  window  purposely  to  kill 
him^  but  the  conspirators  missed  him,  and  the  bullet  grazed 
on  the  chair  in  which  he  used  to  sit,  and  lighted  on  the 
candlestick,  and  made  a  hole  in  the  foot  of  it,  which  is 
yet  to  be  seen :  And  I  am  assured  the  identical  chair  is 
now  in  the  hall  of  the  trustees  of  the  widow's  scheme,  in 
Edinburgh. 

Mr  Knox  was  twice  married,  first,  to  Margery  Bowes, 
an  Englishwoman,  whose  mother,  Mrs  Bowes,  was  a  per- 
son of  great  knowledge  and  singular  piety ;  by  Margery  he 
had  two  sons,  Nathaniel  and  Eliezer,  and  one  daughter, 
who  was  married  to  Mr  Robert  Pont,  minister  of  StCuth- 
bert's  in  Edinburgh,  and  for  some  time  lord  of  session.  His 
sons  were  bodi  educated  at  the  university  of  Cambridge, 
and  admitted  of  St  John's  College,  December  2, 1572,  pre« 
sently  after  the  death  of  their  father.  Nathaniel  took  his 
first  degree  in  arts  in  the  year  1576,  and  the  following 
year  was  admitted  fellow  of  the  college.  He  proceeded 
master  of  arts  in  1580,  and  died  in  that  year.  The  se- 
cond son,  Eliezer,  took  the  degree  of  batchelor  of  arts  in 
1577,  was  admitted  fellow  of  his  college,  March  22, 1579, 
commenced  master  of  arts  in  1531,  was  appointed  uni- 
versky-preacher  in  1 587-8,  made  vicar  of  Ciacton-magna, 
May  17,  1587,  and  proceeded  B,  D.  the  following  year. 
He  died  in  the  year  1591,  and  was  buried  in  the  chapel 
of  St  Jrfm's  College. 

For  his  second  wife,  Mr  Knox  married  Margaret  Stew- 
art, daughter  to  Andrew  lord  Ochiltrie,  a  zealous  pro- 
moter of  the  Reformation,  and  sister  to  James  earl  of  Ar- 
nn.  This  lady  surviving  Mr  Knox,  was  afterwards  mar- 
ried to  Sir  Andrew  Ker  of  Foudonside.  She  brought  Mr 
Knox  three  daughters,  to  whom,  with  their  mother,  in  the 
year  157S,  was  granted  the  following  pension;  viz.  five 
Vol.  XL  *  L  hundred 
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hundred  marks  in -money,  two  chalders  of  wheat,  sfif 
chalders  of  bear^  [barley]  and  four  chaldeisof  oats.  This 
favour  is  said  to  be  granted  on  account  of  Mr  Knox's  long 
and  fruitful  travels  'm  the  kirk,  and  for  ^  the  education  and 
support  of  his  wife  and  children.  One  of  these  daughters 
was  married  to  Mr  John  Welsh,  minister  at  Air  •,  and  an- 
other to  Mr  James  Fleming,  also  a  minister,  and  grand- 
father by  another  wife  to  the  excellent  Mr  Robert  Fleming. 
An  account  of  his  Writings. 

«  i.  A  faithful  Admonition  to  the  true  Professors  of  the 
Gospel  of  Christ  within  the  kingdom  of  England,  1554. 
It  was  reprinted  at  the  end  of  his  history  in  16't4and  I732, 
2.     A   Letter  to  Mary,  Q.   Regent  of  Scotland,     1556. 
printed  with  additions  in  1.358  ;  and  again  at  the  end  of 
his  history.     3.  The  Appellation  of  John  Knox,  from  the 
cruel  and  unjust  Sentence  -pronounced  against  him  by  the 
false  Bishops  and  Clergy  of  Scotland  ^  with  a  Supplication 
and  Exhortation  to  the  Nobility,  Estates,  and  Common- 
ality of  the  same  Realm,  1558;  and  again  at  the  end  of 
his  history,  where  is  subjoined.   An  Admonition  to  Engs- 
land  and  Scotland,  to  call  them  to  Repentance,  by  Anthony 
Gilbie  ;  as  also  Mr  Knox's  Advertisement,  concerning  the 
Second  Blast  of  the  Trumpet.     4.  The  First  Blast  of  the 
Trumpet  against  the  monstrous  Regiment  of  Women, 
1558^  S-voi  reprinted  with  his  history  in  17S2,  foL'     5.  A 
brief  Exhortation  to  England  for  the  speedy  embracing 
of  Christ's  Gospel,  heretofore  by  the  Tyraimy  of  Mary 
suppressed  and  banished,  1559  ;  and  again,  with  his  his- 
tory in  1644-  and  1732.     6.  An  Answer  to  a  great  Num- 
ber of  blasphemous  CaviHations  written  by  an  Anabaptist^ 
and  Adversary  of  GOD's  eternal  Predestination,  by  Johir 
Knox,  Minister  of  GOD's  Word  in  Scotland,  Geneva,  1560. 
7.     The  Confession  of  Faith,  ratified  by  the  Parliament 
of  Scotland,  1560-,  as  also  the  First  Book  of  Discipline, 
the  Form  and  Order  for  admitting  Super intendants  and 
Ministers,  and  of  Excommunication  and  Fasting,  all  ap^- 
proved  in  the  G.  Assembly,  were  composed  chiefly  by  oinr 
Author.     8.  A  Reply  to  the  Abbot  of  Crosrag-well's  [or 
Crossregal]  Faith,  or  Catechism  ;  as  also  an  Account  of 
his  Conference  with  that  Abbot  in  1562.     A  Sermon  be- 
fore the  King  [Henry  Darnley]  on  Isaiah  xxvi.  13 — 17.  in 
1566.     9   An  Answer  to  a  Letter  written  by  James  Tyria, 
a  Jesuit,  Edinburgh,  156S.     Mr  Knox's  Answer  was  pub- 
lished in  1571.     These  were  published  in  our  Author's 
life-time.*' 

After 
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After  Mr  Knox's  death  came  out  his  famous  History  of 
the  Reformation  of  Religion  within  the  Realm  of  Scot- 
land, &c-  probably  first  printed  in  London,  1 586,  8vo  ; 
again  at  London  in  164-4',  fol.  and  the  same  year  at  Edin- 
burgh, in  4to,  and  a  fourth  time  at  Edinburgh,  1732,  fol. 
This  edition  is  printed  from  a  MS.  in  the  library  of  the 
college  at  Glasgow,  an  account  of  which,  and  of  three 
others  is  given  by  the  editor,  in  our  Author's  life  prefixed 
to  it.  Besides  his  printed  works,  there  were  also,  in  1732,  ^ 
some  MSS.  of  his  in  the  hands  of  Mr  Robert  Woodrow, 
minister  of  Eastwood,  and  others  are  preserved  in  Mr  David 
Calderwood's  large  history  of  the  church  of  Scotland^ 
Those  in  the  hands  of  Mr  Woodrow  are  ; 

L  A  volume  in  folio,  in  an  old  hand  fairly  written, 
and  seems  to  have  been  copied  by  John  Gray,  scribe  to 
the  G.  Assembly,  for  the  use  of  Margaret  Stewart,  Mr 
Knox's  widow,  both  their  names  being  written  upon  it. 
The  contents  of  it  are,  A  Preparation  to  Prayer,  four 
sheets.  2.  The  sixth  Psalm  of  David  godly  expounded, 
ten  fliieets,  written  in  1553,  when  our  Author  was  leaving 
England  3.  The  Epistle  sent  to  several  Congregations 
in  England,  shawand  the  Plaigs,  which  sail  schortlie  cum 
upon  that  Realm,  for  refusing  God's  Worde,  and  imbras* 
sing  Idolatrie,  John  Knox.  4.  To  the  Faithful  in  London, 
Newcastle,  and  Berwick. 

II.  A  volume  in  4to,  containing  518  pages.  IJpon  the 
title-page  is  written,  The  Epistles  of  Mr  John  Knox,  wor- 
thy to  be  read,  &c.  And  in  another  hand  are  the  follow-^ 
ing  words :  This  book  belonged  some  time  to  Margaret 
Stewart,  widow  to  Mr  Knox,  afterwards  married  to  the 
Knight  of  Fadounside,  sister, she  was  to  James  earl  of  Ar- 
ran.  The  contents  are,  1.  Mr  Knox's  Confession  before 
the  Bishop  of  Durham,  April  4,  1550.  2.  His  Declara- 
tion in  a  sum  concerning  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per. 3.  A  Declaration  what  true  Prayer  is,  by  John  Knox. 
This  is  distinct  from  the  treatise  in  the  other  volume,  and 
consists  of  four  sheets.  4.  The  Exposition  upon  the  sixth 
Psalm,  the  same  with  that  in  the  other  volume.  5.  John 
Knox  to  the  Faithful  in  London,  &c.  ibid.  6.  Knox's 
Admonition  to  the  Professors  in  England.  This  is  print- 
ed. 7.  Certain  Epistles  and  Letters  of  the  Servant  of  GOD, 
John  Knox,  to  and  from  divers  Places  to  his  Friends  in 
Jesus  Christ,  These  epistles  are  forty-six  in  number, 
written  from  the  year  1553  to  1557. 


HENRY 


(     16*     ) 


HENRY  BULLINGER. 

^T'HIS  excellent  divine  was  born  the  eighteenth  of 
*  July,  1504,  at  Bremgarten>  a  small  town  on  the 
frontiers  of  the  canton  of  Zurick,  in  Switzerland.  His 
father  was  a  man  of  considerable  fortune ;  but  brought  up 
his  children  as  if  he  had  been  in  indigent  circumstances. 
He  sent  this  son,  at  twelve  years  of  age,  to  a  good  school 
at  Emmeric,  in  the  duchy  of  Cleves,  where  he  studied  the 
classics  under  Mosellanus.  His  father  only  gave  him  a 
suit  of  clothes,  when  he  sent  him  to  this  school,  where 
he  continued  three  years,  and  maintained  himself  by  wiaat 
he  got  in  singing  from  door  to  door.  He  was  put  to^such 
straits  by  his  father,  to  make  him  one  day  more  seiHtUe 
of  the  prayers  of  the  poor. 

Bullinger  had  a  mind  to  turn  Carthusian  when  he  went 
to  Emmeric.  Teissier  says,  he  resolved  to  turn  Carthusian, 
when  he  had  made  an  end  of  hi&  studies.  He  would  have 
been  of  that  order,  but  his  elder  brother  dissuaded  him 
lix)m  it. 

At  fifteen  years  of  age  he  was  sent  to  Cologne,  where 
he  applied  himself  more  earnestly  to  classical  ieaming>  be- 
cause he  began  to  perceive  the  barbarous  manner  in  which 
philosophy  was  then  taught.  In  1520,  he  even  wrote 
five  dialogues  against  the  school- divines.  The  two  first 
attacked  those  di\;ines  directly :  The  two  following  were 
an  apology  for  Reuchlin  against  Pipericorne,  a  converted 
Jew  :  And  the  title  of  the  fifth  was  Promorotes :  But  dicy 
were  not  printed. 

Bullinger  continued  at  Cologne  till  1522,  and  tbe  na- 
ture of  his  studies  there  disposed  him  to  forsake  the  Ro- 
mish communion,  as  soon  as  occasion  offered.  He  it  said 
to  have  beeit  converted  by  the  writings  of  Melancthon.  Iw 
152S,  he  passed  some  months  at  his  faAer's  house,  and 
was  invited  by  tlie  abbot  of  Cappel  to  teach  in  his  con- 
vent. It  was  an  abbey  of  tbe  Cistercian  order  near  Zurick ; 
and  that  order  was  founded,  in  1098,  by  Robert,  abbot 
of  Citeaux  in  France.  Bullinger  discharged  his  duty  with 
great  reputation,  till  1527,  at  this  convent,  when  he  be- 
came the  chief  instrument  of  establishing  the  reformation 

of 
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'of  ZttingKus  there.  It  does  not  appear  that  BuUinger  was 
a  clergyman  in  the  communion  of  the  see  of  Rome :  And 
it  is  expressly  remarked,  that  he  performed  no  manner 
of  Roman-catholic  function  in  the  abbey  of  La  Cappel. 

*  His  religion  was  entirely  pure ;  por  had  he  any  share  in 

*  the  monastic  vows,  or  order,  habit,  singing,  choir,  or 
<  any  other  popish  superstition.' 

2Uiinglius,  assisted  by  Oecolampadius  and  Bucer,  had 
established  the  doctrine  of  evangtlicaijruthj  at  Zurick,  in 
1523.  Bullinger  attended  the  lectures  of  Zuinglius  at  Zu- 
rick,  five  months,  in  1527  ;  which  occasioned  him  to  re- 
jaew  his^  study  of  the  Greek  language,  and  to  begin  that 
of  the  Hebrew.  He  preached  publicly  by  a  mission  from 
the  synod;  and  in  152B,  he  accompanied  Zuinglius  at  the 
famous  dispute  that  was  held  at  Bern. 

In  1529,  when  he  was  in  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  his 
.age,  he  was  made  pastor  of  the  Reformed  at  Bremgarten. 
He  was  scarce  quietly  settled  in  his  church,  with  regard 
to  those  of  the  Romish  communion,  when  he  was  engaged 
in  disputes  with  the  Anabaptists  :  But  he  disputed  pub- 
licly against  them,  and  wrote  several  books  in  which  he 
confuted  their  erroneous  opinions.  The  same  year,  he 
married  Anne  Adlischwiler,  by  whom  he  had  many  cfiil- 
dren. 

The  victory  obtained  by  the  catholic  cantons  over  the 
Reformed,  iit  1531,  obliged  Bullinger  to  forsake  his  coun- 
try, together  with  his  father,  brother,  and  colleague. 
He  retired  to  Zurick,  and  there  had  the  honour^  to  fill  the 
place  vacant  by  the  death  of  Zuinglius, 

Bullinger  has  been  rudely  called  an  apostate,  and  a  mar- 
ried priest  V  which  is  false,  and  Simler  has  shewq  the  con- 
trary. He  edified  the  church  of  Zurick,  by  his  preaching 
and  writings.  He  was  obliged  to  refute  the  boasts  and 
impertinencies  of  John  Faber,  who  had  been  the  princi- 
pal antagonist  of  Zuinglius :  But  Bullinger  shewed  hlm^ 
that  the  goodness  of  a  religion  was  not  to  be  judged  of  by 
the  good  or  bad  success  of  a  battle. 

From  that  time,  Bullinger  was  employed  in  several  ec- 
clesiastical negotiations,  by  which  Bucer  laboured  to  re- 
concile the  Zuinglians  and  the  Lutherans.  Bullinger 
conducted  himself  in  such  a  manner,  that  no  suspicion 
was  entertained  of  him;  and  in  1536,  he  ishewed,  that 
the  k>ve  of  concord  should  never  bring  him  to  promote  a 
famudarj^  that  was  captious  and  contrary  to  sound  words. 

In  1538,  the  Magistrates  of  Zurick,  by  his  persuasion, 
erected  a  new  college ;  and  he  also  prevailed  with  them  to 
build,  in  a  place  that  had  formerly  been  a  nunnery,  a  new 

3  school^ 
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j^chool,  in  which  6fteen  youths  were  trained  up  und^r  aii 
able  master,  and  supplied  with, all  necessaries. 

It  has  been  observed,  that  Erasmus  may  be  justly  cen- 
sured,  *  for  his  weakness  in   flattering  a   party   whose 

<  sentiments  and  conduct  he  in  many  things  disapproved ; 
«  and  in  finding  fault  with  those,  whom  upon  the  whole 
«  he  resembled  much  more  than  he  did  their  adversaries. 

<  But  he  died  in  a  friendly  and  charitable  disposition  to- 
«  wards  Pellicanus  and  Bullinger,  two  Protestant  divines.' 
He  had  been  at  variance  with  the  former  :  But  he  makes 
honourable  mention  of  the  latter.  We  are  told  this  by 
Rodolph  Hospinian,  one  of  the  greatest  authors  of  Swilr 
zerland,  who^  in  1576,  formed  the  history  of  the  errors 
of  Popery,  to  shew  the  Romanists  that  they  vainly  boast 
of  the  conformity  of  their  doctrines  with  antiquity. 

Bullinger   wrote  some  books  every  year,  and  particu- 
larly one  against  Luther  in  1545.     The  Switz   churches 
had  kept  a  long  silence,  notwithstanding  Luther  wrote  in 
a  yery  passionate  manner  against  their  doctrine  concerning 
the  Sacrament :  At  last  it  was  thought  fit  to  answer  him 
in  his  life-time,  lest,  if  it  was  deferred  till  after  his  death, 
occasion  might   be  given  to  some  disadvantageous  sur- 
mises.    Besides,  it  was  thought,  that  a  very  vigorous  an- 
swer would  make  Luther  more  moderate  for  the  future, 
and  prevent  his  abusing  that  respect  which  was  shewn  him. 
Bullinger,  who  advised  silence,  was  the  man  charged  with 
the  business  of  answering  him,  and  he  acquitted  himself 
worthily :  For  the  Switzers  thought,  that  though  Luther 
had  deserved  exceeding  well  of  the  church,  he  wanted  mo- 
deration in  his  writings.     But  it  is  an  idle  tale  that  Lu- 
ther,  who   died   about  this  time,  should  break  his  heart 
'   with  vexation,   because  he  could  not  answer  Bullinger's 
apology.   The  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  who  knew  that  people 
complained  of  the  church  of  Zurick  on  account  of  these 
insults,  informed  Bullinger  of  it,  who  wrote  an  apologetic 
letter  to  him  in  the  name  of  his  colleagues.     In  1549, 
Bullinger  and  Calvin  drew  up  a  formulary  of  the  confor- 
mity of  faith  between  the  church  of  Zurick^  and  that  of 
Geneva. 

Bullinger's  Decads  were  held  in  high  estimation  by  the 
Reformed.  Archbishop  Whitgift,  in  full  convocation, 
1586,  procured  an  order  to  be  made,  that  every  minister 
of  a  certain  standing  should  procure  a  copy  of  them,  read 
one  of  the  sermons  contained  in  them  every  week,  and 
make  notes  of  the  principal  matter  contained  in  the  course 
0f  reading.  A  greater  testimony,  of  the  excellence  and 
i  *  •  utility 
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^lity  of  any  man's  work  can  scarcely  be  conceived. 
Zanchiusi  in  a  letter  to  Bullinger^  mentions  with  high 
commendation  BuUinger's  book  De  origine  errorisy  and  re- 
lates an  anecdote  of  Montallinus  a  monk,  who  was  burnt 
at  Rome  for  the  cause  of  truth,  that  the  said  good  man, 
before  Zanchius  had  seen  the  tract,  persuaded  him  ear* 
nestly  to  peruse  it ;  adding,  that,  if  it  could  not  be  had 
upon  other  terms,  he  might  esteem  it  a  good  bargain,  to 
pluck  out  his  right  eye  for  the  purchase,  and  to  read  it 
with  his  left.  I  soon  bought  the  book,  says  Zanchius, 
withoat  losing  my  eyes  ;  and  found  it  the  delight  of  my 
^oul. 

The  same  year  Bullinger  alledged  so  many  reasons  against 
renewing  the  alliance  to  which  Hen^  II.  of  France  courted 
the  Switz,  that  the  proposition  was  rejected.  One  of  his 
reasons  was,  <'  That  it  was  not  just  for  a  man  to  let  himself 
**  to  hire,  to  kill  those  wlw  have  done  him  no  injury." 

<  I  shall  not  examine,  (says  Bayle)  whether  Bullinger  was 

*  in  the  wrong  or  no,  as  to  the  republic  of  Switzerland  : 

<  I  shall  only  say,  that  I  do  not  see  what  answer  can  be 
1  made  him,  as  to  private  persons  who  enlist  themselves 

*  voluntarily  to  kill  the  allies  of  their  country.'  The 
Switz  cantons  sacrifice  the  lives  of  their  subjects  in  the 
quarrels  of  other  nations,  and  hire  their  troops  to  both 
parties,  one  of  which  nmst  have  an  unjust  cause.  It  may 
agree  witji  state  policy ;  but  it  is  contradictory  to  moral 
honesty.  The  government  of  this  country,  which  in 
many  cantons  lodge  the  supreme  power  in  the  hands  of 
men  of  little  understanding  and  small  experience,  is  cal- 
culated entirely  for  mutual  defence  and  U4iion,  and  un- 
equal to  any  great  undertaking.  The  difFerence  of  reli- 
gion is  another  obstacle  to  the  extending  their  dominions. 
Besides,  every  canton  and  ally  are  in  some  sort  constitu- 
tionally an  independent  state ;  from  whence  it  is  obvious, 
that  the  councils  of  the  republic  must  be  weak,  slow,  and 
<livided.  And  to  this  it  may  be  imputed,  that,  although 
the  Swiss  are  numerous  and  brave,  they  have  made  little 
other  use  of  th^ir  valour,  than  to  let  it  out  to  foreign 
princes  and  states.  The  Switzers,  as  at  this  day,  pre- 
served their  liberty  without  attempting  the  oppression  of 
any.  They  sold  their  troops  to  their  most  opulent  neigh- 
bours. They  were  themselves  poor,  ignorant  of  the  sci- 
ences, and  of  all  the  arts  which  luxury  introduces ;  but 
they  were  wise  and  happy.  Zuinglius,  and  the  other  Re- 
formers of  that  country,  had  the  same  scruples  as  Bul- 
linger. 

4  In 
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In  1 351 J  Bttlltnger  wrote  a  book  to  shew  that  the  couit« 
cil  of  Trent  had  no  other  design  than  to  oppress  the  truth ; 
and  that  no  regard  should  be  had  to  the  pope's  invitation 
t6  the  cantons^  to  send  deputies  there.  In  1553,  he  wrote 
to  Calvin  about  Servetus,  and  said,  <<  The  Lord  has  given 
<<  the  magistrates  of  Geneva  a  fair  opportunity  of  clear* 
<<  ing  themselves  and  the  church  frdm  heresy,  by  deli- 
<|  vering  Servetus  into  their  hands."  And  in  1555,  he 
proved  a  very  good  friend  to  Bernard  Ochinus,  who  sub- 
scribed the  confession  of  faith  of  the  church  of  Zurick,  and 
was  called  to  be  minister  of  the  Italian  church  that  was 
formed  there,  where  he  officiated  till  156S,  when  he  waa 
expelled  for  publishing  some  dialogues  which  favoured; 
polygamy.  Most  of  the  arguments,  which  have  been 
since  used  on  this  subject,  have  been  taken  from  him. 
Ochinus  was  unsound  in  the  faith  respecting  other  things, 
and  easily  fell  into  a  scheme,  which  favours  the  lust  and 
licentiouspess  of  fallen  nature.  Beza  answered  him ;  and 
the  Elder  Spanheim  has  concisely  confuted  Ochtnus's  opi- 
nion in  his  Dubia  Evangelica. 

This  good  man  was  a  great  friend  to  the  English  reftt* 
gees  in  the  time  of  Q.  Mary,  for  which  we  find  many  of 
them  expressing  their 'most  grateful  acknowledgements. 
BuUinger  afterwards  diligently  employed  himself  in  de- 
fending the  Reformation  for  several  years  ^  and,  in  1561, 
his  dispute  began  with  Brentius,  about  the  doctrine  of 
ubiquity.  BuUinger  published  a  book,  wherein  he  shewed, 
that  Jesus  Christ,  as  to  his  human  nature,  is  no  where 
but  in  heaven,  at  the  right  hand  of  GOD.  Brentius  an- 
swered it,  like  a  zealous  Ubiquitarian  \  and  the  contest 
continued  two  y^ars. 

He  also  opposed,  in  the  same  year,  the  blasphemies  of 
Blandrata  against  the  divinity  of  Christ.  <<  If  Christ  (sayS 
<<  he,  in  a  letter  to  prince  Radzivii)  be  not  co-equal  and 
<«  co-eternal  with  the  Father,  he  is  not  Jehovah;  and, 
**  in  that  case,  cannot  be  the  head,  nor  saviour,  nor 
•«  high-prtest  of  the  church  for  eternity.  Thus  our  faith 
«  would  be  vain,  and  we  should  have  a  worse  hope  than 
*«  either  Turks  or  Jews." 

In  1564,  BuUinger  lost  his  wife,  by  whom  he  had  six 
sons,  and  five  daughters.  She  died  of  the  plague  ;  as  also 
did  three  of  dieir  daughters,  who  were  all  married  to  mi- 
nisters of  Zurick ;  to  Hulric  Zuinglius,  son  of  the  Re- 
former Zuinglius  \  to  Lewis  Lavator ;  and  to  Josias  Simler : 
The  second  died  the  same  year  as  her  mother,  and  the 
Other  two  in  1565.  As  for  the  sons,  three  of  them  died 
^  <*  young ; 
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young ;  t\fO  were  ministers  \  md  another  died  in  France, 
in  the  troops  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  in  1569.  Their 
father  would  never  marry  a  second  wife^  for  which  he  was 
blamed.  He  was  sixty  years  of  age  when  his  wife  died  ; 
Was  not  that  a  sufficient  excuse  for  not  marrying  again  ? 
He  made  no  doiibt  that  GOD  permitted  the  ministers  of 
the  gospel  to  marry  a  second  time ;  but  he  always  said  the 
fint  was  still  living  in  his  heart. 

In  1571,  Bullinger  wrote  against  the  last  will  and  testa- 
ment of  Brentius,  which  was  published  at  Wittenberg,  for 
the  purpose  of  forewarning  all  states  not  to  allow  the  Zuin.. 
gliaus  a  toleration.  The  same  year,  the  national  synod 
of  Rochel  condemned  those,  who  rejected  the  word  std^ 
jtancf,  and  substantiallyy  in  speaking  of  the  Eucharist.  The 
ministers  of  Zurick  were  of  opinion,  that  they  were  con- 
demned by  that  canon  ;  and  they  wrote  to  Beza  concern- 
ing it,  who  answered,  by  order  of  the  synod,  that  it  did 
not  point  at  them.  However,  Bullinger  represented  to 
Beza,  that  the  expressions  of  the  decree  ought  to  be  so  al*' 
tered,  that  no  one  might  think  there  was  any  difference  of 
opinion  between  the  churches.  That  letter  of  Bullinger 
Was  effectual ;  for,  in  1572,  the  synod  of  Nismes  gave  all 
the  explications  that  the  church  of  Zurick  could  require* 
The  ministers  of  Zurick  took  upon  them  what  con- 
cerned the  fundamentals  of  doctrine,  and  left  Bullinger 
only  the  trouble  of  answering  what  related  to  himself* 
His  last  work  was  an  answer,  which  he  made  in  1 575, 
to  the  apology  for  the  will  of  Brentius,  composed  by  James 
Andrews.  He  exceeded  his  usual  bounds  in  this  piece,  and 
severely  ridiculed  his  adversary.  As  that  was  the  last  piece 
of  his  works,  this  was  the  last  year  of  his  life. 

In  1575,  he  relapsed  into  a  severe  disease,  which  had 
attacked  him  for  three  months  in  the  year  before ;  but, 
though  his  pains  were  excruciating,  he  never  -^peared 
impatient  or  unresigned,  either  by  word  or  gesture,  but 
prayed  the  more  fervently.  In  the  intervals  of  ease,  he 
discoursed  very  pleasantly  with  his  friends.  He  said,  at 
one  time,  <<  If  the  Lord  will  make  any  farther  use  of  me 
^'  and  of  my  ministry  in  the  church,  I  shall  willingly 
<*  obey  him  ;  but  if  he  shall  please  (as  I  much  desire)  to 
*<  take  me  out  of  this  miserable  life,  I  shall  exceedingly 
^'  rejoice ;  as  I  shall  be  delivered  from  a  wretched  age, 
^'  to  go  to  my  Saviour  Christ.  Socrates  was  glad  when 
*<  his  death .  approached  ;  because,  as  he  thought,  he 
*<  d)ould  go  to  Homer,  Hesiod,  and  other  learned  men, 
''  whom  he  supposed  he  should  meet  with  in  the  other 

««  world. 
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<«  world.  How  much  more  do  I  rejoice,  who  am  sure  that 
•<  I  shall  see  my  Saviour  Christ,  ,the  saints,  patriarchs, 
•«  prophets,  apostles,  and  all  the  holy  men,  who  have 
*«  lived  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  ?  Since,  I  say, 
<«.I  am  sure  to  see  them,  and  to  partake  of  their  joys; 
**  why  should  not  I  willingly  die,  to  be  a  sharer  in  theii; 
"  eternal  society  and  glory  ?"  He  took  his  leave  of  the 
ministers  and  other  friends  with  tears,  which,  he  said,  pro- 
ceeded not  from  fear  of  death,  but  as  Paul's,  from  his 
great  love  to  them  j  having  made  before  them  a  declara- 
tion of  his  faith.  He  desired  the  magistrates,  whom  he 
thanked  for  all  their  kindness  to  him,  to  appoint  Ralph 
Gualter  to  be  his  successor.  On  the  day  he  died  he  was 
much  in  prayer,  repeating  the  fifty-first,  the  sixteenth, 
and  forty-second  Psalms.  He  departed  on  the  seventeenth 
of  September,  1575.  He  was  seventy-one  years  of  age 
at  his  death,  and  had  exercised  his, ministry  during  forty- 
three  years.  His  funeral  oration  was  made  by  John  Stuc- 
cius  :  His  life  was  wrote  by  Josias  Simler :  And  his  me- 
mory was  celebrated,  in  different  kinds  of  verse,  by  several 
hands.  He  was  beloved  by  all  good  men,  and  particularly 
by  doctor  Hooper,  bishop  of  Gloucesterj  who  was  martyr- 
ed in  1555. 

BuUinger  was  Author  of  a  great  many  books  :  His  print- 
ed Works  make .  ten  volumes  :  And  he  wrote  several  o- 
thers  that  are  preserved  in  manuscript. 

<<  1.  A  Catechism  for  the  Tigurine  Schoolmasters.  2^ 
An  Epitome  of  Christian  Religion,  in  ten  Books.  S. 
Sermons  on  the  Heads  of  Christian  Religion.  4.  A  Con- 
fession and  Exposition  of  the  Orthodox  Faith.  5.  A  De- 
claration proving  the  Protestant  Churches  to  be  neither 
Heretical  or  Schismatical.  6.  A  Compendium  of  the  Po- 
pish and  Protestant  Tenets.  7.  The  old  Faith  and  Reli- 
gion. 8.  Of  GOD's  eternal  Covenant  0.  An  Assertion 
of  the  two  Natures  in  Christ.  10.  Institution'^of  Christian 
Matrimony.  11  Instructions  for  the  Sick.  12.  Decla- 
rations of  GOD's  Benefits  unto  the  Switzers.  IS.  Ex- 
hortations to  Repentance.  14.  A  Treatise  of  the  Sabbath, 
arid  of  Christian  Feasts.  15.  Of  the  Office  of  Magistrates, 
and  of  an  Oath.  16.  Of  Repentance.  17'  Of  Conver- 
sion unto  GOD.  18.  An  Explanation  of  Daniel's  Pro- 
phecies. 19.  Of  the  Office  Prophetical.  20.  An  Exhor- 
tation unto  Ministers  to  leave  off  Controversies.  21.  Of 
the  Original  of  Mahometanism.  22.  Of  the  Persecu- 
tions of  the  Church.  23.  A  Preface  to  the  Latin  Bible. 
24.  Sixty-six  Homilies  on  Daniel.     25.  Epitome  of  the 
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Times  from  the  Creation  to  the  Destruction  of  Jerusalem. 
26.  Homilies  on  Isaiah.  27.  Sermons  on  Jeremiah.  28. 
An  Exposition  on  the  Lamentation. '  29.  Commentaries  on 
Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  John.  SO.  On  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles.  3,1.  A  Series  of  Times  and  Actions  of  the 
Apostles.  S2.  Commentaries  on  the  Epistles  of  St  FauL 
33.  Sermons  on  the  Revelation.  S4?.  A  demonstration  of 
Christian  Perfection  to  Henry  IL  king  of  France.  35.  Of 
the  Authoiity  of  the  Scripture.  36.  Of  the  Institution  of 
Bishops." 


MATTHEW    PARKER, 

ARCHBISHOP  OF  CANTERBURY,     . 

1  - 

OUR  excellent  prelate  was  the  second  Protes^nt  arch- 
bishop 6f  Canterbury,  and  was"  born  August  6,  1504, 
in  the  parish  of  St  Stephen's,  in  the  city  of  Norwich.  He 
had  the  misfortune  to  lose  his  father. when  he  was  only 
twelve  years  of  age  j  but  his  mother  took  a  very  particular 
care  of  his  education.  In  September,  1520,  he  was  ad- 
mitted intoCorpus-Christi,orBennet-coUege,inCambridge; 
of  which  house  be  was  chosen  scholar,  or  bible-clerk,  the 
twentieth  of  March  following  :  And  applying  himself 
closely  to  his  studies,  took  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  in 
1523  J  but,  according  to  others,  in  1524.  In  April,  1527, 
he  was  ordained  deacon^  in  June,  priest;  and  in  September, 
created  master  of  arts,  and  chosen  fellow  of  his  college. 
By  this  time  he  had  rendered  himself  so  conspicuous  for 
learning,  that  he  was  one  of  those  eminent  scholars  who 
were  invited  from  Cambridge,  to  the  magnificent  founda- 
tion of  cardinal  Wolsey's  [now  Christ's  Church]  college,  in 
Oxford  :  But  by  the  persuasion  of  his  friends,  he  stayed 
where  he  was,  diligendy  following  his  studies.  And  hav- 
ing, within  five  or  six  years,  read  over  the  fathers  and 
councils,  and  rendered  himself  an  accomplished  divine^ 
he  became  a  licensed,  and  frequent  preacher,  at  court>  at 
St  Paul's*cro8Sy  and  other  public  places  and  occasions.  In 
1 533,  or  1534,  he  was  made  chaplain  to  Q.  Anne  Bolein; 
who  had  so  much  regard  and  esteem  for  him,  (he  beiilg  a 
zealous  promoter  of  the  Reformation)  that,  a  little  before 

her 
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her  death,  she  ganre  him  a  particular  charge,  to  take  care 
of  her  daughter  Elizabeth,  that  ishe  might  not  want  his 
pious  and  wise  counseL 

July   14,   15S4,  he  commenced  bachelor  in  divinity. 
And  being  presented,  on  the  fourth  of  November  folloiv- 
ing,  by  the  favour  of  the  queen  his  mistress,  to  the  deanery 
of  Stoke,  near  Clare  in  Suffolk,  he  was  installed  the  thir- 
teenth of  the  same  month.     At  this  place  he  founded  a 
grammar-school,  and  made  new  statutes  for  the  college. 
March  1,  1537.  after  the  queen's  death,  K.  Henry  took 
him  into  his  own  service,  and  made  him  one  of  his  chap- 
lains :   As  he  was  afterwards  to  K.  Edward  the  sixth. 
During  the  rebellion  that  broke  out  that  year,  he  preached 
at  Clare,  against  popish  superstitions,  for  which  he  was 
articled  against  by  some  of  his  neighbours  ;  but  his  own 
vindication  was  so  satisfactory  to  the  lord  chancellor  Aude- 
ley,  that  he  bid  him  go  on,  and  not  fear  such  enemies. 
On  the  first  of  July,  1588,  he  was  created  doctor  in  divi- 
nity :  And,  October  28,  1541,  installed  prebendary  of  the 
second  stall  in  the  cathedral  of -Ely,  having  been  nomi- 
nated thereto  by  K.  Henry  the  eighth,  in  his  new  charter 
for  that  cathedral.     In  1542,  he  was  presented  by  the 
chapter  of  Stoke  to  the  rectory  of  Ashen  in  Essex,  conve- 
niently situated  both  for  Cambridge  and  Stoke.  He  held  this 
living  not  full  two  years,  but  resigned  it  April  36,  1544, 
and  the  next  day  was  presented  to  the  rectory  of  Birling- 
ham  All-saints  in  his  own  country  of  Norfolk  ;   which  he 
resigned  October  1,  1550.     December  4,  1544,  upon  the 
king's  letters  comn^endatory  to  the  college,  dated  Novem- 
ber 30,  he  was  chosen  master  of  Corpus-Christi,  or  Bennet 
College,  to  which  he  afterwards  became  ^  special  benefac- 
tor, and  compiled  for  it  a  new  book  of  statutes.     January 
25,  1544-5,  he  was  elected  vice-chancellor  of  the  universi- 
ty, which  office  he  discharged  afterwards  in  the  year  1 549. 
The  twenty-second  of  September,  1545,  he  was  presented 
by  his  college  of  Corpus-Christi,  to  the  rectory  of  Land- 
beach,  in  Cambridgeshire,  to  which  he  was  admitted  De- 
cember 1st.  Notwithstanding  all  his  endeavours  to  the  con- 
trary, he  lost  his  deanery  of  Stoke  by  the  dissolution  of  that 
college,  April  1,  1547;  but,  in  consideration  of  his  merit, 
he  had  a  yearly  pension  of  forty  pounds  settled  on  him,  in 
lieu  of  it,  and  a  promise  of  the  deanery  of  Lincoln.  In  tne 
same  year,  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  June,  he  married  Mrs 
Margaret  Harlestone,  daughter  of  Robert  Harlestone  of 
Mattishal  in  Norfolk,  gent.  Happening  to  be  in  Norfolk  in 
1549,  during  Ket's  rebellion,  he  had  the  resolution  to  go 

to 
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to  the  rebels'  camp ;  and,  preacfaing  to  Aem  out  of  the 
<<  Oak  of  Refonnatioiiy"  took  an  opportunity  to  exhort 
them  to  temperance,  moderation,  and  submission  to  the 
kiBg.  In  January  1550-1,  he  was  put  into  a  commission 
fior  correcting  and  punishing  some  Anabaptists,  newly 
qNTung  up  in  the  kingdom.  Mr  Strype  gives  us  this  ac- 
OQunt  of  their  opinions  :  <  They  would  not  baptize  their 

<  children  ;  held  as  the  Arians  in  the  doctrine  of  the  God- 

<  heady  and  as  Pelagius  in  the  doctrine  of  free-will  and 

<  predestination:    All  these  came  under  the  denomina- 

<  tbn  of  Anabaptists.  Many  also  administered  the  sacra- 
^  ments  in  other  manner  than  ^was  prescribed  by  the  book 

<  of  Common-Prayer.'  The  February  following,  he 
preached  a  funeral  sermon  for  doctor  Martin  Bucer,  regius 
professor  of  divinity  in  Cambridge.  June  1, 1552,  he  was 
presented  by  K.  £dward  VI.  to  the  prebend  of  Coringham, 
or  Ceidiiigfaam,  in  the  cathedral  church  of  Lincoln  \  'and 
being  nominated,  a  few  days  after,  by  his  majesty,  to  the 
deanery  of  the  same  chuvcfa,  he  was  elected  July  30,  and 
installed  the  seventh  of  October  fdUowiag. 

Thus  he  lived  in  great  reputation  under  IL  Henry  VIIL 
and  Edward  VI.  But,  upon  Q.  Mary's  ccnning  to  the 
crown,  he  was  reduced  to  low  ciicnmstances,  and  suf- 
fered much ;  though  still  contented  and  chearful :  For,  tn 
^  second  year  of  her  reign,  he  was  deprived  of  all  his 
preferments,  of  which  the  pretence  was  his  being  mar- 
ried. According  to  his  own  accottiit,  <<  In  December  1553, 
^  he  resigned  his  masterslitp  of  Corpus-Christi-coUege  to 
<<  Laurence  Moptye,  whom  in  a  kind  of  necessity  he  chose 
«  his  successor.  April  2,  1554,  he  was  deprived  of  his 
**  prebend  of  Ely,  and  rectory  of  Landbeach.  May  21, 
«  so  be  was  of  his  deanery  and  prebend  of  Lincoln.'* 
«  After  that,  (adds  he)  I  lived  privately ;  so  joyful  in  my 
<<  consdeace  before  GOD  ;  and  so  neither  ashamed  nor 
c(  dejected,  that  die  most  sweet  teisure  for  study,  to  which 
<<  the  good  providence  of  GOD  recalled  me,  gave  me 
<<  much  greater  and  more  soKd  j^asures^  than  that  for* 
«<  mer  busy  and  dangerous  kind  of  life  ever  afforded  me.'* 
He  had  so  heartily  espoused  the  Reformation,  which  ren- 
dered him  obnoxious,  that  he  was  fain  to  abscond,  and 
to  retire  privately  into  Norfolk,  among  his  friends,  Mrithhis 
wife  and  family.  He  was  often  and  diligently  sought  for, 
yet  by  ^fting  from  place  to  place,  without,  however, 
going  out  of  the  kingdom,  he  escaped  those  bloody  times, 
and  was  reserved  for  better  days.  One  time,  narrow  search 
being  made  in  order  to  take  him  \  he  receiving  notice  of 
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it>  fled  in  die  night  in  great  distress,  and  got  so  danger** 
ous  a  fall  from  his  horse,  that  he  never  recovered  it.  Dur* 
ing  this  retirement,  he  turned  the  book  of  Psalms  into 
Engiisli  verse ;  and  wrote  a  defence  of  the  marriage  of 
priests.  Q.  Elizabeth's  accession,  in  1 559,  made  a  great 
change  in  his  condition :  For,  he  not  only  became  free 
from  all  fear  and  danger,  but  was  exalted  to  the  highest 
station  in  the  English  church,  to  the  archbishopric  of  Can- 
terbury*  A  station  for  which  he  was  looked  upon  as  the 
fittest  man ;  his  great  prudence,  courage,  conduct,  learn- 
ing, and  experience,  being  wanting  and  necessaiy,  for  the 
RefoTmation  that  was  now  to  be  set  on  foot,  and  carried 
on  with  the  utmost  vigour.  He  was  so  far  from  seeking 
that  high  dignity,  that  it  seems  he  earnestly  avoided  it* 
In  tlie  mean  time,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  visitors  of 
the  university  of  Cambridge.  And  he  privately  addressed 
the  queen,  to  dissuade  her  from  exchanging  the  temporal 
revenues  of  bishoprics  for  impropriations,  as  she  was  im- 
powered  to  do  by  act  of  parliament,  upon  a  vacancy;  which 
was  a  very  unequal  exchange.  He  likewise  advised  her  to 
remove  crucifixes  and  lighted  tapers  out  of  churches,  par- 
ticularly out  of  her  own  chapel. 

Having  been  elected  archbishop  August  i,  155B,  by  the 
dean  and  chapter  of  Canterbury,he  was  confirmed,  Dec.  9.  in 
ihe  church  of  St  Mary  le  Bow;  and  consecrated  the  seven- 
teenth of  the  same  month,  in  Lambeth-chapel>  by  William 
Barlow,  late  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  and  then  elect  of 
Chichester,  John  Scory,  late  bishop  of  Chichester,  and  then 
elect  of  Hereford,  Miles  Coverdale  late  bishop  of  Exeter, and 
John  Hodgkin  suffragan  bishop  of  Bedford.  The  Romanists 
invented  afterwards  a  tale,  that  he  had  been  consecrated  at 
the  Nag*s-head  inn,  or  tavern,  in  Cheapside:  But  that  story 
hath  been  so  thoroughly  confuted  by  our  English  authors 
and  others,  and  withal  disproved  by  many  Catholics ; 
that,  to  believe  it  now-a-days,  requires  more  even  than 
the  faith  of  a  papist.  Archbishop  Parker  being  thus  con- 
stituted primate  and  metropolitan  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land, took  care  to  have  the  several  sees  filled  with  learned 
and  worthy  men,  and  well-affected  to  the  Reformation : 
And  soon  after  performed  his  metropolitical  visitation  of 
the  several  dioceses.  It  has  been  observed,  that  in  the 
space  of  fifteen  years  and  five  months  (during  which  he 
was  metropolitan)  he  either  consecrated  or  confirmed  tlie 
.bishops  of  all  the  dioceses  throughout  the  kingdom :  A 
circumstance,  which  has  occurred  to  him  alone  of  all  the 
archbishops  of  Canterbury.     In  1560^  he  and  the  bishops 
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ef  Londoif  and  El v  addressed  the  queen,  to  enter  into  the 
1)le8sed  state  of  Wedlock ;  but  she  chose  to  reign  alone. 
He  likewise,  and  some  other  bishops,  exhorted  her  to  re- 
move images  entirely  out  of  churches,  which  she  inclined 
to  retain.      By  his  encouragement  it  was,  that  a  free- 
school  was  founded,  in  1563,  at  Sandwich  in  Kent;  and 
he  likewise  recovered  the  stipend  of  the  school-master  of 
Stoke  near  Clare.     In  156^^  he  completed  the  reparation 
and  building  of  his  palace  at  Canterbury,  the  expence  ' 
whereof  amounted  to  above  one  thousand  four  hundred 
pounds  ;  and,  about  the  same  time,^  founded  a  free-school 
at  Rochdale  in  Lancashire.     One  of  his  main  designs  and 
endeavours,  was  to  introduce  into  this  church  an  unifor- 
mity both  in  habits  and  ceremonies  *,  but  he  met  therein 
with  great  opposition  from  that  wicked  great  man  the  earl 
of  Leicester,  and  some  other  courtiers;  and  from  the  whole 
bulk  of  the  Puritans,  who  have  severely  treated  him  upon 
that  account.     June  24,  1567,  he  founded  three  gram- 
raar-sckolarships,  or  exhibitions,  in  Bennet-coUege.    And 
again,  in  May  1569,  he  founded  five  more  scholarships  ; 
and,  the  August  following,  two  other  scholarships,  and 
two  fellowships,  in  the  same  college.    And,  in  July  1568, 
obtained  also  of  the  queen,  for  that  college,  the  advow- 
son  of  St  Mary  Ab-church  in  London ;  for  which  he  gave 
in  exchange  the  rectory  of  Penshurst  in  Kent.     This  last- 
mentioned  year,  came  out  the  great  English  Bible,  com- 
monly called  **  the  Bishops  Bible ;"  which  was  put  out 
chiefly  through  the  archbishop's  procurement  and  care. 

His  heart  was  much  set  upon  this  great  work,  from  the 
many  defects  which  appeared  in  the  bibles  then  in  use. 
He  was  the  great  spring  which  set  this  business  in  motion. 
He  distributed  the  book  in  parts  to  several  learned  bishop« 
and  other  divines,  and  revised  the  whole  for  the  presa. 
Edwin  Sandys,  then  bishop  of  Worcester  ;  Guest,  bishop  of 
Rochester,  who  had  the  Psalms;  Parkhurst,  bishop  of  Nor- 
wich ;  Davies,  bishop  of  St  David's  ;  Cox,  bishop  of  Elyj 
and  other  eminent  men ;  were  employed  in  this  transla- 
tion.    Strype  says,  <  So  highly  pleased  was  this  good  pre- 
«  late,  when  he  saw  an  end  put  to  this  great  work,  that 
<  he  seemed  to  be  in  the  same  spirit  with  old  Simeon,  using 
«  his  very  words,  Lord^  now  letUst  thou  thy  servant  depaft 
«  in  peace  ;  for  mine  eyes  have  seen  thy  salvation  !  This  was 

•  that  which  was  commonly  called  the  Bishops  Bible,. 

*  because  the  archbishops  and  the  bishops  had  the  chief 

•  hand  in  correcting,  reviewing,  and  publishing  it.     Law- 

*  rence,  a  man  very  famous  for  his  knowledge  in  Gre^k, 

<  had 
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«  had  the  care  of  the  New  Testameat/  The  second  edi;- 
tkm  of  this  bible  was  published  in  2572,  much  improYed 
and  embellished. 

In  i  570,  he  repaired  the  great  hall  at  Lambethi  cover- 
ing it  with  shingles ;  and  made  the  long  bridge  into  the 
Thames  near  the  palace.     He  also  made  the  regent-walk, 
leading  from  the  west  of  St  Mary's  church  in  Cambridge 
to  the  public  schools,  paving  it,  and  building  a  brick  wall 
on  each  side.     In   I57I5  be  gave  handsome  presents  of 
plate,  and  other  benefactions,  to  several  colleges  in  that 
university,  and  in  particular  founded  one  scholarship  in 
Trinity -hall,  for  the  study  of  the  law.    The  seventh  day 
of  September,  157^,  he  magnificently  entertained  Q.  £li- 
acabeth  at  Canterbury,  as  he  had  entertained  her  several 
times  before.     Taking  umbrage  at  the  prophesyings  set  up 
in  several  dioceses,  particularly  in  that  of  Norwich,  he  en- 
deavoured to  suppress  them,  which  exposed  him  to  fresh  cen- 
sures from  some  warm  Puritans:  And  made  tliem  use  their 
utmost  efforts  to  ruin  him  at  court.    Towards  the  end  of 
the  year  1574,  he  gave  a  hundred  Volumes  to  the  library 
of  the  universijty  of  Cambridge  ^  whereof  twenty- five  were 
mdu^le  manuscripts  :  And,  added  further  benefactions  to 
liis  favourite  college  of  CoTpus-<}hristi.     At  length  being 
arrived  to  the  seventy-second  year  of  his  age,  and  finding 
himself  in  a  declining  condition  ;  April  5, 1575,  he  signd 
his  will,  wherein  he  bequeathed  legacies  and  gifts  to  se* 
Tccal  persons  and  pkCes.     He  died  the  seventeenth  of  May 
following,  of  the  stone  and  strangury ;  and  was  buried  with 
^reat  solemnity,  in  his  own  private  chapel,  within  his  pa- 
lace at  Lambeth. 

His  magnificent,  as  well  as  generous  afid  charitable 
^posttbn,  is  sufficiency  manifest  from  what  hath  been 
aaid  of  him  in  this  article.  As  to  his  other  virtues  ;  be 
was  pious,  sober,  temperate ;  modest  even  to  a  fault,  be- 
ting upon  many  occasions  over*bashful ;  unnK>vabie  in  the 
;distx3bution  of  justice ;  a  great  patron,  and  zealous  de- 
fender of  the  church  of  England,  against  the  attacks  both 
of  Puritans  and  Papists^  in  which  he  acted  with  great 
ttoutness  and  resolution,  it  being  his  rule  <^  in  a  good  cause 
•*  to  fear  nobody  -,"  notwithstanding  he  is  for  that  censured 
Vy  some,  as  having  too  much  roughness,  and  want  of  court- 
ihip..  Among  his  other  valuable  episcopal  qualities^  he 
was  a  fciequent  preacher ;  and  given  to  hospitality  with- 
^^t  profusion  or  ofience ;  his  fmily  and  entertainments, 
though  kige,  being  conducted  with  the  utmost  decency, 
•leganoe,  regularity,  and  sobriety.    Of  his  learning,  the 

several 
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several  books  published  by  him  are  a  sufficient  evidence. 
Particularly  he  was  a  great  lover  and  preserver  of  manu- 
scripts,  and  other  antiquities;  and  a  hearty  encourager, 
if  not  the  first  reviver,  of  the  study  of  the  Saxon  tongue 
in  this  kingdom.  He  recovered  many  books  in  that  lan«- 
guage,  which  would  otherwise  have  been  inevitably  lost  % 
and  some  of  them  were  published  by  himself,  or  by  his  di- 
rection. The  best  antiquarians  in  his  time,  had  the  ho- 
nour of  standing  in  the  number  of  his  most  intimate 
friends  and  acquaintance. 

His  Works  were  as  follow  :  "  1.  A  Defence  of  Pries tg' 
Marriages,  established  by  the  Imperial  Lawes  of  the  Realm 
of  England :  Against  a  Civilian  naming  himself  Thomas 
Martin,  Doctor  of  the  Civil  Lawes,  going  about  to  disprove 
the  said  Marriages,  lawful  by  the  eternal  Word  of  GOD, 
and  by  the  High  Court  of  Parliament :  Only  forbid  by 
foreign  Lawes  and  Canons  of  the  Pope,  coloured  with  a 
Visor  of  the  Church.  Which  Laws  and  Canons  were 
extinguished  by  the  Parliament,  and  so  abrogated  by  the 
Convocation  in  their  Synod  by  their  Subscriptions.  Print- 
ed in  1562,  without  his  name.  1.  jiElfric,  [Abbot  of  St 
Albans,  about  the  year  99G.]  his  Saxon  translation  of  a 
Latin  Hbmily,  entitled,  A  Sermon  of  the  Paschal  Lamb^ 
and  of  the  Sacramental  Bodie  and  Blood  of  Christ,  writ- 
ten in  the  old  Saxon  tongue  before  the  Conquest,  and 
appointed  in  the  reign  of  the  Saxons  to  be  spoken  unto 
the  People  at  Easter,  before  they  should  receive  the  Com- 
nounion.  Or,  A  Testimony  of  Antiquity,  shewing  the 
Ancient  Faith  of  the  Church  of  England,  touching  the 
Sacrament  of  the  Bodie  and  Blood  of  the  Lord,  here  pub- 
licly preached,  and  also  received,  in  the  Saxons  time^ 
above  700  years  ago.^  With  Two  Epistles  of  -^Ifric* 
3.  The  world  is  aUg  obliged  to  him  for  the  publication 
of  four  of  our  best  English  historians ;  Matthew  of  West* 
minster,  Matthew  Paris,  Asser's  Life  of  King  -Alfred,  and 
Thomas  Walsingham. — Matthew  of  Westminster  he  pub- 
lished in  1570,  fol.  under  this  title,  F/ores  Historiarum 
per  Matthaum  Westmonasteriensem  collecti^  pracipue  de  rebt4S 
Britannicis  ob  exordia  mundi  usque  ad  Annum  Domini^  1307. 
With  a  large  preface.  4.  Matthew  Paris  was  published' 
by  him  in  1571,  fol.  and  entitled,  Matthai  Paris  Mona- 
chi  Albanensis  Artgli  Historta  major,  5.  And  the  Life  of 
K.  -Alfred,  by  John  Asser,  bishop  of  Sherbourne,  came 
out  in  1 574,  entitled,  Alfredi  Regis  resgesta  ab  Asser io  Shir^ 
burnensi  Episcopo  conscript  if :  Printed  in  Saxon  letters,  the 
same  as  the  original  manuscript  was  written  in  ',  on  pur- 
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pose  to  bring  gentlemen  to  the  knowledge  and  study  of 
the  Saxon  tongue.     To  which  is  subjoined,  Hostoria  brevis 
Thoma  Walsingham  ab  Edvardo  primo  ad  Henricum  qmntum; 
with  his  Upodeigma  Neustrta  vel  Nortnannia.  i.  e.  •*  The 
«« History  of  Thomas  Walsingham  from  Edward  1.  to  Hen- 
ce ry  V.  with  his  Account  of  Normandy."  6.  It  was  through 
his  advice  and  encouragement,  that  the  learned  John  Fox 
published  K.  Alfred's  Saxon  Translation  of  the  Gospels ; 
and  Reformatio  Legum  Ecclesiasticarum^  1571,  4to.  7.  Ano- 
ther considerable  work  of  his  was,  <<  The  Lives  of  his  Pre- 
decessors  Archbishops  of  Canterbury,  entitled,  De  Antiqui' 
iatt  Britannica  Ecclesia  \S  Privilegiis  Ecclesia  C^ntuari" 
ensiSf  cum  Archiepiscopis  ejusdem  LXX.  London,  1572,  fol." 
Though  London  is  put  in  the  title-page,  it  is  said  to  have 
been  printed  at  Lambeth,  where  the  archbishop  had  work- 
men of  all   sorts.     He   caused  only  a  few  copies  to  be 
printed,  which   he  occasionally  distributed   amongst  his 
friends.     It  is  very  remarkable,  that  there  are  hardly  any 
two  copies  alike  \  and  most  of  them  want  the  account  of 
his  own  life,  he  having,  out  of  modesty,  caused  it  to  be 
suppressed  while  he  lived.     Mr  Strype  has  therefore  in- 
serted it  in  the  appendix  to  our  archbishop's  life. A 

wretched  edition  of  that  book  was  printed  again  at  Hanaw 
in  1605,  full  of  faults  and  imperfections.     But,  a  very 
beautiful  and  elegant  one  was  at  length  reprinted  at  Lon- 
don in   1729,  folio,  by  Samuel  Drake,  D.  D.  fellow' of 
St  John's  College,  Cambridge  ;  adorned  with  the  figures  of 
the  several  archbishop's  monuments,  and  other  sculptures, 
exquisitely  performed.     Seme  have  ascribed  this  work  to 
John  Josceline,  our  archbishop's  secretary,  or  chaplain,  a 
very  learned  antiquarian.   But  what  share  Josceline  had  in 
it,  was  only  this,  that  he  made   collections  for  it  out  of 
ancient  historians :  And  the  digester  and  compiler  pf  them 
was  the  archbishop  himself.     This  is  undeniable  from  two 
letters  of  the  archbishop  published  by  Dr  Drake,  and  tUx 
Strype  ;  wherein  he  calls  that  work,  «  My  book   of  my 

•«  Canterbury  predecessors my  small  Travels— my 

"  pore  collection,  &c." 
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PETER     VIRET. 

S  Farel  was  a  <  son  of  thunder,'  and  stood  distki- 
guished  for  his  vehemence  in  the  cause  of  GOD 
and  truth ;  so  kis  very  intimate  friend  Viret  was  as  re- 
markable for  the  meekness  and  gentleness  of  his  carriage! 
and  for  the  moderation  of  his  language  and  tempen  Both 
were  eminent  for  their  success  in  converting  souls,  not 
merely  from  Popery  to  Protestantism,  (which  may  be  done, 
and  the  men  be  as  worldly  and  carnal  as  they  were  before) 
but  from  the  dominion  of  Satan  unto  GOD.  They  were 
both  instruments  of  grace  to  effect  the  same  work;  and 
they  did  it  with  all  their  might.  When  one  considers  the 
learning  and  the  labours  of  such  men  as  these,  and  of  others 
treated  of  in  these  vdlumes ;  it  gives  a  regret  upon  the 
comparison  of  them  with  many  drones  in  tlae  present  day, 
who  either  study  but  little,  or  little  to  the  purpose  of  their 
profession.  Modern  times  have  discovered  politer  studies 
than  that  of  the  holy  scriptures ;  and  modern  confidence 
(asjs  usual  with  shallowness  in  all  sciences)  has  affected 
to  despise  the  theological  erudition  of  worthies,  who  had 
no  time  to  spare  for  the  idle  amusements  of  the  world,  or 
for  those  attentions  by  which  it  is  become  the  fashion  to 
rise  in  it.  With  respect  to  divinity,  we  are  run  back- 
wards instead  of  forwards ;  and  (omitting  the  generality 
of  frothy  publications  at  present  in  vogue  lipon  religious 
subjects)  there  needs  no  other  proof  of  it,  than  that  me* 
lancboly  one,  the  increased  irreligion  and  infidelity  of  the 
times. 

This  excellent  man  was  bom  at  a  little  town  in  the 
district  of  Bern,  near  Burgundy,  in  France,  and  educated 
at  Paris,  where  he  first  became  acquainted  with  FareL 
From  Paris  he  went  to  Lausanne,  and  was  chosen  pastor 
there,  where  he  spent  many  years  of  his  time  with  great 
success  in  preaching  and  writing.  But  when  Calvin  was 
sent  to  the  conference  at  Worms,  in  the  year  1541,  and 
from  thence  to  Ratisbon,  he  obtained  of  the  senate  of  Lau- 
wnne  that  Viret  should  supply  his  gl^ce  at  Geneva  till  his 
return.  Calvin  was  so  well  satisfied  with  Viret's  abilities 
and  conduct  during  his  absence,  that  he  turned  every  stone 
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to  get  him  to  continue  with  him  at  Geneva,  declariag 
how  much  he  thought  the  church  there  would  be  bene- 
fited by  his  labours  5  but  he  could  not  prevail  upon  him  •, 
for  Viret  was  resolved  to  return  to  Lausanne  his  former 
charge.    Notwithstanding  afterwards,  thcFrench  churches 
earnestly  entreated  him,  with  better  success  tlian  Calvin> 
to  go  to  Lyons;  where,  in  the  midst  of  civil  wars,  and 
the  pestilence  which  followed,  he,,  with  his  colleagues, 
presided  over  j:hat  church  with  great  prudence. v    But  at 
length  the  Jesuits  obtained  a  proclamation  to  be  made  in 
the  year    1563,  that  none  but  such  as  were  natives  of 
France  should  be  preachers'  in  the  Protestant  churches. 
Viret,  being  obliged  to  leave  Lyons  in  conseqtience  of  the 
above  proclamation,  took  up  his  residence  at  a  small  town 
near  the  Pyrenaean  mountains,  which  divide   France  and 
Spain,  at  the  request  of  the  pious  queen  of  Navarre,  where 
he  continued  to  the  time  of  his  death,  which  was  in  1571> 
and  in  the  sixtieth  year  of  his  age. 

His  death  was  much  regretted  by  all  good  men.  He 
was  of  a  weakly  constitution,  which  received  additional 
injury  by  the  poison  which  a  priest  gave  him  at  Geneva^ 
with  a  design  to  destroy  him ;  and  likewise  by  the  stabs 
with  a  knjfe  that  another  priest  gave  him  afterwards,  leav- 
ing him  for  dead.  He  was  of  a  most  amiable  disposition, 
very  learned,  and  so  engaging  in  his  public  speaking,  that 
many  became  his  hearers,  who  were  no  friends  to  the  doc- 
trines he  taught.  His  auditory  in  general  were  so  charmed 
with  his  e}oqut?nce,  that  they  always  wished  he  would 
preach  longer.  When  he  was  at  Lyons,  a  populous  city, 
he  used  to  preach  abroad,  ill  the  open  air,  in  so  powerful  and 
successful  a  manner,  that  some  thousands  were  apparently 
con-verted  to  the  faith  of  Christ.  And  many,  who  were  oc- 
casionally passing  by,  h^ve'been  so  fixed  by  his  preaching, 
that  they  could  not  leave  the  spot,  till  he  had  finished  his 
discourse.  It  seems  to  have  been,  in  some  places,  the 
usage  to 'preach  subdio,  without  cover,,  as  it  was  in  Engr 
Hmd,  pai^ticularly  at  Paul's  Cross  and  before  the  court. 
The  place,  however,  is  of  less  importance  than  the  doc- 
trine. In  the  one  case,  convenience  may  be  considered  ; 
but,  in  the  other,  nothing  but  faithfulness  and  truth;^ 

It  has  been  remarked  by  Beza  and  others,  that  the  Pro- 
testant church  in  France  was  exceedingly  happy  in  its 
three  great  ministers  at  one  time,  viz.  Calvin,  Farel,  and 
Viret.  The  first  was  admired  for  his  profound  erudition, 
the  second  for  his  zeal  and  vehemence,  and  the  last  for  his 
enchanting  eloquence.      And  it  is  also   admirable,    that 

they 
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Aey  were  all  three  most  cordial  friends  to"  each  other, 
properly  esteeming  those  talents  and  grace,  which  GOD 
bitd  bestowed  upon  each  of  them. 

He  wrote  n^any  books  of  great  use  to  the  fairiiful  of  his 
time,  in  preserving  them  from  popish  superstitions,  and 
in  furnishing  them  with  arguments  against  their  adver- 
saries. Melchior  Adam  has  preserved  a  long  list  of  his 
principal  publications,  to  which  we  must  refer  the  learned 
Reader,  who  wishes  to  know  more  of  them. 


EDWARD    DE  BRING. 


"IxrE  can  find  but  little  more  concerning  the  birth  and 
^^  education  of  this  good  man,  than  that  he  was 
descended  from  a  very  ancient  family  in  Kent,  became  a 
fellow  of  Christ's-GoUege  in  Cambridge,  and  was  a  very 
famous  preacher.  His  primed  discourses  are  full  of  di- 
vine learning  and  consolation.  Though,  content  with 
his  fellowship,  he  sought  not  preferment,  he  was  ap- 
pointed a  preacher  at  8t  Paul's  in  London  4  and  he  filled 
up  that  appointment  with  a  series  of  faithful  labours  in  the 
work  of  die  Gospel. 

In  his  last  sickness,'  pefceiviag  his  approaching  dissolu- 
tion, he  said  to  some  friends  who  were  on  a  visit  to  him, 
<«  The  good  Lord  pardon  my  great  negligence,  diat  while 
*^  I  had  time,  I  used  not  the  precious  gift  more  for  the 
**  advancement  of  his  glory,  -as  I  might  have  done  •:  Yet, 
"«<  I  bless  GOD,  I  have  not  abused  the  gift  on  ambition, 
"  and  vain  studies.  When  I  am  dead,  my  enemies  will 
«  be  recoiKiled  to  me ;  except  they  be  such,  as  either 
"  knew  me  not,  or  have  no  sense  of  the  truth  •,  for  I  have 
**  faithfully,  and  with  a  good  conscience,  served  the  Lord  . 
«  my  GOD." 

A  minister,  standing  by,  said  unto  him,  It  is  a  great 
blessing  to  you,  that  you  shall  depart  in  peace,  and  be 
taken  from  many  troubles  that  your  brethren  shall  behold 
and  suffer.  To  whom  he  answered,  "  If  the  Lord  hath 
"  appointed  that  his  saints  shall  sup  together  in  heaven ; 
•^  why  do  I  not  go  to  theni  ?  but  if  there  be  any  doubt' or 
**  hesitation  resting  on  my  spirit,  the  Lord  will  reveal  the 
"  truth  unto  me." 
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After  he  had  laid  still  a  while,  a  friend  of  his  who  tKefl 
attended  him^  having  said,  that  he  hoped  his  mind  had 
been  employed  in  holy  meditation  while  he  lay  so  silent, 
he  replied  in  the  following  manner :— «  A  poor  wretch, 
"  and  miserable  man,  as  I  am,  the  least  of  all  saints,  and 
<<  the  greatest  of  all  sinners ;  yet  I  trust  in,  and,  by  the 
f<  eye  of  faich,  I  look  upon  Christ  my  Saviour,    Yet  a 
U  little  while,  and  we  shall  see  our  hope.     The  end  of 
«  the  world  is  come  upon  us;  and  we  shall  quickly  re- 
<«  ceive  the  end  of  our  hope,  which  we  have  so  much 
«  looked  for.     Afflictions,   diseases,  sickness,  and  grief, 
«  are  but  parts  of  that  portion  which  GOD  hath  allotted 
*<  to  us  in  this  world.     *Tis  not  enough  to  continue  for 
<«  a  little  while :  we  must  persevere  in  the  fear  of  the 
"  Lord  all  the  days  of  our  live^ ;  for  in  a  moment  we 
*'  shall  be  taken  away.     Take  heed  therefore,  that  you 
**  do  not  make  a  pastime  of,  nor  lightly  esteem  the  word 
**  of  GOD.     Blessed  are  they,  who,   while   they  have 
"  tongues,  use  them  for  GOD's  glory." 

He  was  very  near  his  death,  when  being   set  up  in  his 
bed,  some  of  his  friends  requested  him  to  speak  something 
to  them  that  might  be  for  their  edification  and  comfort  *, 
whereupon  he  took  occasion  from  the  sun,  which  theii 
shone  in  his  face,  to  speak  in  the  following  manner  >  ■■  - 
<^  As  there  is  but  one  sun  in  the  world,  so  there  is  but 
<<  one  righteousness,  and  one  communion  of  saints.     If 
"  I  were  the  most  excellent  of  all  creatures  in  the  world, 
<<  equal  in  righteousness  to  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob, 
<«  yet  would  I  confess  myself  to  be  a  sinner,  and  that  I 
««  expected  salvation  only  in  the  righteousness  of  Jesus 
<«  Christ ;  for  we  all  stand  in  need  of  the  grace  of  GOD. 
<<  As  for  my  death,  I  bless  God,  I  find  and  feel  so  much 
«  comfort  and  joy  in  my  soul,  that  if  I  were  put  to  my 
«  choice,   whether  to  die  or  live,  I  would   a  thousand 
<<  times,  rather  choose  death  than  life,  if  it  may  stand 
<<  with  the  holy  will  of  GOD." — Accordingly  soon  af- 
terwards this  excellent  man  sweetly  fell  asleep  in  the  Lord, 
in  the  year  1576. 

A  prayer,  which  Mr  Deering  used  before  his  lectures. 

«<  O  Lord  GOD,  who  hast  left  unto  us  thy  holy  word 
<<  to  be  a  lantern  unto  our  feet,  and  a  light  unto  our 
"  steps,  give  unto  us  all  thy  Holy  Spirit;  that,  out  of  the 
•<  same  word,  we  may  learn  what  is  thy  eternal  will, 
«  and  frame  our  lives  in  all  holy  obedience  to  the  same, 
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<<  to   thj  honour  and  glory,  and  increase  of  our  faithi 
«  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  Amen." 

His  Writings  have  been  collected  and  printed  in  one 

volume,  small  4to,  containing,  <<  1.  Certaine  godly  and 

comfortable    Letters,    full    of    Christian    Consolation : 

%Vritten  by  Mr  Ed.  Deering,  unto  sundry  of  his  Friends : 

And  now  published,  for  the  Profit  of  the  Church  of  GOD, 

Xiondon,  printed   16  i^.     2.  Twenty-seven  Lectures,  or 

Readings,  upon  part  of  the  Epistle  written  to  the  Hebrues, 

Made   by  Maister  £d.  Deering,  B.  D,  London,   16H. 

3.  A  briefe  and  necessarieCatechismeor  Instruction,  very 

needfull  to  be  known  of  all  Householders  :  Whereby  they 

may  teach  and  instruct  their  family  in  such  poynts  of 

Christian  Religion  as  is  mosr  meete  :  With  certaine  Prayers 

and  Thanksgivings  to  the  same  adioyning.  ibid.      4.  A 

Sermon  preached  before  the  Queen's  Majesty  the  25th  day 

of  February,  from  Psalme  Ix^cviii.  70.  with  a  preface  to 

her  Majesty  :  By  Maister  Ed.  Deering,  1569.  ibid.     5.  A 

Sermon  preached  at  the  Tower  of  London.  Hid. 


S^    s: 


RICHARD    COX, 

BISHOP   OF  ELY. 

n  HIS  venerable  bishop  was  born  at  Whaddon,  ith 
•*-  Buckinghamshire,  of  mean  parentage,  in  the  year 
14>99*  He  had,  probably,  his  first  education  in  the  small 
priory  of  Snelshall  in  the  parish  of  Whaddon  :  But  being; 
afterwards  sent  to  Eton  school,  he  was  thence  elected 
into  a  scholarship  at  King's^College  in  Cambridge,  of  which 
he  became  fellow  in  the  year  1519.  Having  the  same  year 
takea  his  bachelor  of  arts  degree,  and  being  eminent  for 
his  piety  and  learning,  he  was  one  of  those  bright  scho- 
lars  who  were  invited  to  Oxford  by  Cardinal  Wolsey,  to  fill 
up  his  new  foundation.  He  was  aqcordingly  preferred  to 
be  one  of  U^e  junior  canons  of  Cardinal-College ;  and  on 
the  sevenths  of  December,  1525,  incorporated  bachelor  of 
arts  at  Oxford,  as  he  stood  at  Cambridge.  Soon  after,  per* 
foiming  his  exercises,  he  was,  on  the  eighth  of  February 
following,  licensed  to  proceed  in  arts,  in  which  he  took 
the  degree  of  master,  July  2,  1 526.  He  was  reputerf  one 
of  the  greatest  scholars  of  his  age  ;  and  his  poetical  com*. 
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positions  were  in  great  esteem  among  the  best  judges.  Hi# 
piety  and  virtue  were  not  inferior  to  his  learning,  and 
commanded  the  respect  of  all  impartial  persons.  But 
shewing  himself  averse  to  many  of  the  popish  superstitions, 
and  declaring  freely  for  some  of  Luther's  opinionss  he  in- 
curred the  displeasure  of  the  governors  of  the  university, 
who  stripped  him  of  his  preferment,  and  threw  him  into 
prison  on  suspicion  of  heresy.  When  he  was  released  from 
his  confinement,  he  left  Oxford ;  and,  some  time  after, 
was  chosen  master  of  Eton  school,  which  was  observed 
remarkably  to  flourish  under  his  vigilant  and  industrious 
care.  In  1537,  he  commenced  doctor  in  divinity  at 
Cambridge  :  And  on  the  fourth  of  December,  1 540,  was 
made  archdeacon  of  Ely  •,  as  he  was  also  appointed,  in 
1541,  the  first  prebendary  in  the  first  stall  of  the  same  ca- 
thedral, upon  the  new  founding  of  it  by  K.  H^ry  VIII. 
on  the  tenth  of  September,  1541.  He  was  likewise,  the 
third  of  June,  1542,  presented  by  the  same  king  to  the 
prebend  of  Sutton*  with  Buckingham,  in  the  church  of  Lin- 
coln, and  installed  the  eleventh  of  that  month.  But  this 
he  surrendered  up  in  1547. 

In  the  year  1543,  he  supplicated  the  university  of  Ox- 
ford, that  he  might  take  place  among  the  doctors  of  divi-^ 
nity  there,  which  \yas  unusual,  because  he  was  not  then 
incorporated  into  that  university,  as  doctor  in  divinity ; 
nor  was  he  so  till  June,  1545.  When  a  design* was  form- 
ed, of  converting  the  collegiate  church  of  Southwell  into 
a  bishopric,  Dr  Cox  was  nominated  bishop  of  it.  On  the 
eighth  of  January,  i  543-4,  he  was  made  the  second  dean  of 
the  new-erected  cathedral  of  Qsney  near  Oxford  ;  and  in 
1546,  when  that  see  was  translated  to  Christ- church,  he 
was  also  made  dean  there.  These  promotions  he  obtained 
by  the  interest  of  archbishop  Cranmer,and  bishop  Goodrich, 
to  the  last  of  whom  he  had  been  chaplain  :  And,  by  their 
recommendation,  he  was  chosen  tutor  to  the  young  prince 
Edward,  whom  he  instructed  with  great  care  in  the  true 
principles  of  religion,  and  formed  his  tender  mind  to  an 
early  sense  of  his  duty,  both  as  a  Christian  and  a  king. 
On  that  prince's  accession  to  the  throne,  h^  became  a 
great  favourite  at  court,  and  was  made  a  privy-counsellor,' 
and  the  king's  almoner.  The  twenty-first  of  May,  1 547, 
he  was  elected  chancellor  of  the  university  of  Oxford  ;  in- 
stalled July  16,  1548,  canoil  of  *  Windsor ;  and,  the  next 
year,  made  dean  of  Westminster;  About  the  same  time  he 
was  appointed  one  of  the  commissioners  to  visit  the  uni- 
versity of  Oxford,  in  which  he  is  accused  of  having  much 
abused  his  commission.  In  1550,  he  was  ordered  to  go 
'  down 
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down  into  Sussex,  and  endeavour,  by  his  learned  and 
affecting  sermons,  to  quiet  the'mhids  of  the  people,  who 
had  been  disturbed  by  the  factious  preaching  of  Day, 
bishop  of  Chichester,  a  violent  Papist.  And  when  the 
noble  design  of  reforming  the  canon  law  was  in  agitation, 
he  was  appointed  one  of  the  commissioners.  Both  in  this 
and  the  former  reign,  when  an  act  passed  for  giving  all 
chantries,  colleges,  &c.  to  the  king,  through  Dr  Cox's 
powerful  intercession,  the  colleges  in  both  universities 
were  excepted  out  of  that  act. 

Soon  after  Q.  Mary's  accession  to  the  crown,  he  was 
stripped  of  his  preferments  ;  and  on  the  fifteenth  of  August, 
1558,  committed  to  the  Marshalsea.  He  was  indeed  soon 
discharged  from  this  confinement ;  but  foreseeing  the  in- 
human persecution  likely  to  ensue,  he  resolved  to  quit 
the  realm,  and  withdraw  to  some  place,  where  he  might 
enjoy  the  free  exercise  of  his  religion,  according  to  the 
form  established  in  the  reign  of  K .  Edward.  He  went 
first  to  Strasburg  in  Germany,  where  he  heard  with  great 
concern  of  the  rash  proceedings  of  some  of  the  English 
exiles  in  Frankfort,  who  had;, thrown  aside  the  EngliA 
Jiturgy,  and  set  up  a  form  of  their  own,  framed  after  the 
French  and  Geneva  models  ;  of  which  we  have  this  ac- 
count, *  After  having  perused  .  the  English  liturgy,  it  was 

*  concluded  amongst  them,  that  the  answering  aloud  after 

*  the  minister  should  not  be  used  •,  the  litany,  surplice, 

*  and  many  other  things,  also  omitted,  because  in  the  Re- 

*  formed  churches  abroad  such  things  would  seem*  more 
*than  strange.'  It  was  farther  agreed  upon,  that' the 
^  minister,  in  the  room  of  the  English  confession,  should 

*  use  another,  both  of  more  effect,  and  also  framed,  ac- 

*  cording  to  the  state  and  time.     And  the  same  ended, 

*  the  people  to  sing  a  psalm  in  metre  in  a  plain  tune,  as 

*  was  and  is  accustomed  in  the  French,  Dutch,  Italian, 

*  Spanish,  and  Scottish  churches  :  That  done,  the  minister 

*  to  pray  for  the  assistance  of  GOD's  holy  Spirit,  and 

*  so  to  proceed  to  the  sermon.     After  the  sermon,  a  ge- 

*  neral  prayer  for  all  estates,  and  for  England,  was  also 

*  devised :  At  the  end  of  which  prayer  was  joined  the 

*  Lord's  prayer,  and  a  rehearsal  of  the  articles  of  the  be* 

*  lief ;  which  ended,  the  people  to  sing  another  psalm  as 

*  afore.     Then   the    minister  pronouncing  this   blessing, 

*  The  peace  of  GOD,  &c.  or  some  other  of  like  effect, 

*  the  people  to  depart.     And  as  touching  the  ministration 

*  of  the  sacraments,  sundry  things  were  also  by  common 

*  consent  ontiitted,  as  superstitious  and  superfluous.'     On 

the 
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the  thirteenth  of  March,  1555,  he  came  to  Frankfort  m 
order  to  oppose  this  innovation,  and  to  have  the  Common- 
prayer  book  settled  among  the  English  congregation  thisie, 
which  he  had  the  satis^ction  to  accomjSish.     Then  he 
returned  to  Strasburg  for  the  salte  of  conversing  with  Peter 
Martyr,  with  whom  he  had  contracted  an  intimate  friend- 
ghip  at  Oxford,  and  whom  he  loved  and  honoured  for  his 
great  learning  and  moderation.     After  the  death  of  Q. 
Mary  he  returned  to  England ;  and  was  one  of  those  di- 
vines who  were  appointed  to  revise   the   liturgy.     And 
when  a  disputation  was  to  be  held  at  Westminster  between 
eight  Papists  and  eight  of  the  Reformed  clergy,  l^e  was 
the  chief  champion  on  the  Protestants  side.     He  preached 
often  before  Q»  Elizabeth  in  lent ;  and,  in  his  sermon  at 
the  opening  of  her  first  parliament,  exhorted  them  in  most 
affecting  terms,  to  restore  religion  to  its  primitive  purity^ 
and  banish   all  the   popish  innovations  and  corruptions. 
These  excellent  discourses,  and  the  great  zeal  he  had 
shewn  ia  support  of  the  English  Liturgy  at  Frankfort,  so 
effectually  recommended  him  to  the  queen's  esteem,  Uiat 
in  June  1559,  she  nominated  him  to  the  bishopric  of  Nor- 
wich ;  but  her  mind  altering,  she  preferred  him  to  the  see 
of  Ely,  in  the  room  of  Dr  Thirlby,  who  was  deprived. 
His  cottge  d'elire  bore  date  July  15,  1559.    He  was  elected 
the  twenty-eighth  day  of  the  said  month,  had  the  royal 
assent  December  the.  eighteenth,  was  confirmed  in  the 
church  of  St  Mary  le  Bow  the  twentieth  of  the   same 
month,  consecrated  at  Lambeth  the  next  day,  and  received 
the  temporalities  the   twenty-third  of  March  following. 
Before  his  consecration  he  joined  with  Dr  Parker  elect 
archbishop.of  Canterbury,  and  the  bishops  elect  of  London, 
Chichester,  and  Hereford,  in  a  petition  to  the  queen,  against 
an  act  lately  passed,  for  the  alienatipg  and  exchanging  the 
lands  and  revenues  of  the  bishops  :  And  sent  her  several 
arguments  from  scripture  and  reason  against  the  lawful- 
ness of  it ;  observing  withal,  the  many  evils  and  incon- 
veniencies  both  to  church  and  state  that  would  thence  arise. 
He   enjoyed  the  episcopal  dignity   about  twenty-one 
years  and  seven  months,  reckoning  from  the  time  of  his 
consecration ;  and  was,  all  that  time,  one  of  the  chief 
pillars  and  ornaments  of  the  church  of  England.     Both  to 
archbishop  Parker,  and  his  successor  Grindal,  he  was  very 
serviceable  ;  and  by  his  prudence  and  industry,   contn- 
buted  to  the  restitution  of  our  church  in  the  same  beauty 
and  good  order,  it  had  enjoyed  in  king  Edward's  reign. 
He  was  indeed  no  great  favourite  of  the  queen  j  but  that 
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is  to  be  imputed  to  his  zealous  opposition  to  her  retaining 
the  crucifix  and  light  on  the  altar  of  the  royal  chapel^ 
and  liis  strenuous  defence  of  the  lawfulness  of  the  mar- 
riage of  the  clergy,  against  which  the  queen  had  con- 
tracted a  most  inveterate  and  unaccountable  prejudice. 
He  scrupled  for  a  great  while  to  officiate  there  upon  that 
account;  and  when  he  did  it,  it  was  with  a.  trembling 
conscience,  as  he  said.  To  excuse  himself,  and  to  give 
his  humble  advice  to  the  queen,  he  wrote  to  her  a  most 
submissive  letter  j  w^herein  he  sets  down  certain  considera- 
tions, why  he  could  not  yield  to  have  images  set  up  in 
churches.  And  concludes  in  these  words,  «  yet  mjr 
«  meaning  is  not  hereby  to  enter  into  consideration  of 
<<  such  as  are  otherwise  minded,  much  less  of  your  ma- 
"jesty,  (GOD  forbid,)  who  I  believe  meaneth  not  to 
«  use  the  thing  to  .  any  evil  end*-  ■  ■  Bear  with  me,  most 
"gracious  sovereign  5 .  for  the  tender  mercy  of  GOD, 
<<  force  not  my  conscience  so  sore."  He  was  a  great  pa* 
tron  to  all  learned  men,  whom  he  found  well  affected  to 
the  church  ;  and  shewed  a  singular  esteem  for  Dr  Whit- 
gift,  afterwards  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  whom  he  made 
his  chaplain,  and  to  whom  he  gave  the  rectory  of  Tever- 
sham  in  Cambridgeshire,  and  a  pretend  of  Ely.  He  did  his 
utmost  to  get  a  body  of  ecclesiastical  laws  (which  was 
drawn  up  by  archbishop  Cranmer,  and  other  levrned  di^ 
vines,  of  whom  himself  was  one,  in  the  latter  end  of  K. 
Edward's  reign)  established  by  authority  of  parliament ; 
but  through  the  unreasonable  opposition  of  some  of  the 
chief  courtiers,  this  noble  design  miscarried  a  third  time. 

As  he  had,  in  his  exile  at  Franl^fort,  been  the  chief  cham- 
pion against  innovations,  so  he  now  continued,  with  the 
same  vigour  and  resolution,  to  oppose  all  attempts  against 
the  discipline  and  ceremonies  of  the  established  church* 
At  first  he  tried  to  reclaim,  or  win  them  over,  by  gentle 
means  :  But  finding,  that,  instead  of  behaving  themselves 
with  due  moderation,  they  only  grew  more  audacious, 
and  reviled  both  church  and  bishops  in  scurrilous  libels, 
he  thqught  timely  severities  necessary.  Therefore  he 
wrote  to  archbishop  Parker,  to  go  on  vigorously  in  re- 
claiming or  punishing  them,  and  not  be  disheartened  at 
the  frowns  of  those  court  favourites  who  protected  them  ; 
assuring  him,  that  he  might  expect  the  blessing  of  GOD 
on  his  pious  labours,  to  free  the  church  from  their  danger- 
ous attempts,  and  to  establish  uniformity.  And  w'hen 
the  privy-council  interposed  in  favour  of  the  Puritans,  and 
endeavoured  to  screen  them  from  punishment,  he  wrote  a 
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bold  letter  to  the  lord  treasurer  Burleigh ;  wherein  he 
warmly  expostulated  with  th6  council,  for  meddling  with 
the  affeirs  of  the  church,  which,  as  he  said,  ought  to  be 
left  to  the  determination  of  the  bishops  ;  admonished  them 
to  keep  within  their  own  sphere  ;  and  told  them  he  would 
appeal  to  the  queen,  if  they  continued  to  interpose  in 
matters  not  belonging  to  them. 

He  IS  blamed  by  some  for  giving  up  several  manors  and 
other  estates  belonging  to  his  see  -,  but  he  rather,  in  some 
Respects,  deserves  commendation,  for  his  great  firmness 
in  resolving  to  part  with  no  more,  and  for  being  proof 

'  against  the  strongest  solicitations,  and  most  violent  attacks. 
Several  he  had  to  encounter,  even  from  those  which  were 
most  in  favour  at  court,  and  were  backed  by  royal  command 
and  authority.  In  the  years  1574  and  1575,  Sir  Christo- 
pher Hatton,  a  noted  favourite  of  the  queen,  endeavoured 
^  to  wrest  Ely-house  in  Holborn  from  him ;  so  that,  in  order 

to  preserve  it  to  his  see,  he  was  forced  to  have  a  long  and 
chargeable  suit  in  chancery,  which  was  not  determined  in 
1579.  The  lord  North  also  attempted,  in  1575,  to  oblige 
him  to  part  with  the  manor  of  Somersham,  in  Huntingdon- 
shire, one  of  the  best  belonging  to  his  bishopric ;  and 
with  Downham  Park :  Which  he  refusing  to  yield,  that 
lord  endeavoured  to  stir  up  the  queen*s  indignation  against 
him,  and  do  his  utmost  to  have  him  deprived.  For  that 
purpose,  North,  and  some  others  of  the  courtiers,  examined 
^nd  ransacked  his  whole  conduct  since  his  first  coming  to 
his  see,  and  drew  up  a  large  body  of  articles  against  him, 
which  he  was  to  give  answers  to  before  the  privy-council. 
IBut  the  bishop,  in  his  replies,  so  fully  vindicated  him- 
self from  all  aspersions,  and  so  clearly  confuted  the  ground- 
less and  malicious  calumnies  of  his  enemies,  that  the  queen 
was   forced  to  acknowledge  his  innocence;  though  the 

'  lord  North  boasted,  he  had  found  five  pramuniris  against 
him.  However,  vexed  and  wearied  with  the  implacable 
malice  of  the  lord  North,  and  other  his  adversaries,  he 
desired,  in  1577,  leave  to  resign  his  bishopric,  but  the 
queen  put  him  off.  North,  though  disappointed  in  his 
former  attempt,  yet  not  discouraged  thereby,  brings  three 
actions  against  the  poor  old  bishop  for  felling  of  wood  ; 
whereupon  the  bishop  offered  'again,  in  1 579,  to  resign  ; 
provided  he  had  a  yearly  ^pension  of  two  hundred  pounds 
out  of  his  see,  and  Donnington,  (the  least  of  five  country 
liouses  belonging  to  Ely  bishopric)  for  his  residence  during 
life.  The  lord  treasurer  Burleigh,  at  the  bishop's  earnest 
desire,  obtained  leave  of  the  queen  for  him  to  resign ;  and 
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ki  February  1579-80,  upon  the  bishop's  repeated  desires, 
forms  of  resignation  were  actually  drawn  up.  But  the 
court  could  not  find  any  divine  of  note,  who  would  take 
that  bishopric  on  theii;  terms,  of  surrendering  up  the  best 
manors  belonging  thereto.  The  first  offer  of  it  was  made 
to  Freak,  bishop  of  Norwich  ;  and,  on  his  refusal,  it  was 
proffered  to  several  others  :  But  the  conditions  were  so  ig- 
nominious and  base,  that  they  all  rejected  it :  By  which 
means  bishop  Cox  enjoyed  it  till  his  death,  which  happened 
on  the  twenty-second  of  July,  I581>  in  the  eighty-second 
year  of  his  age. 

By  his  will  he  left  several  legacies,  amounting  in  all  to 
the  sum  of  nine  hundred  and  forty-five  pounds  \  and  died 
worth,  in  good  debts,  two  thousand  three  hundred  and 
twenty-two  pounds.  He  had  several  children.  His  body 
was  interred  in  Ely  cathedral,  near  bishop  Goodrich's  mo- 
nument, uniVer  a  marble- stone,  with  an  inscription  ;  which 
having  been  defaced,  there  are  only  four  verses  of  it  now 
legible.  Many  things,  of  which  he  was  author,  have 
been  published  chiefly  since  his  decease.  As  to  his  cha- 
racter ;  he  was  a  man  of  sound  judgment,  and  clear  ap- 
prehension, and  attained  to  great  perfection  in  all  polite 
and  useful  learning.  He  wanted  no  advantages  of  edu- 
cation, and  improved  them  with  such  diligence  and  in- 
dustry, that  he  sooa  became  an  excellent  proficient  both 
in  divine  and  human  literature.  The  holy  Scriptures  were 
his  chief  study  ;  and  he  was  perfectly  well  versed  in  the 
original  language  of  the  New  Testament.  He  was  ex*- 
tremely  zealous  for  the  true  interest  of  our  Reformed 
church,  and  a  constant  and  vigorous  defender  of  it  against 
all  the  open  assaults  of  its  popi^  adversaries,  and,  what 
he  thought  in  some  particulars,  the  no  less  dangerous  de- 
signs of  the  Puritans.  He  is  accused  by  some  of  having 
been  a  worldly  and  covetous  'person  ;  and  is  said  to  have 
made  a  great  havock  and  spoil  of  his  woods  and  parks, 
feeding  his  family  with  powdered  veni§on  to  save  expences- 
Several  complaints,  and  long  accusations,  were  exhibited 
against  him  and  his  wife,  in  1577,  to  Q.  Elizabeth,  upon 
those  accounts,  by  some  false  and  evil  disposed  persons  ; 
but  the  bishop  fully  vindicated  himself,  and  shewed,  diat 
all  those  complaints  were  nothing  but  malicious  calum- 
nies, and  groundless  imputations.  It  is  likewise  said,  that 
he  appears  to  have  been.of  a  vindictive  spirit,  by  reason 
of  his  prosecution  of,  and  severity  to,  the  deprived  Ca- 
tholics in  his  custody ;  and  especially  by  his  complaints 
Against  Dr  Feckenham  the  last  abbot  of  Westminste;.    But 
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the  bishop  alledges  in  his  own  excuse^  that  the  doctor  wa» 
a  Tery  troublesome  guest^  and  good  for  nothing :  And  that 
his  endeavours  to  convert  him,  were  by  order  of  the  courts 
It  must  be  remembered  of  this  bishop,  that  he  was  the 
first  who  brought  a  wife  to  live  in  a  college  ;  and  that  he 
.procured  a  new  body  of  statutes  for  St  John's-coHege  in 
Cambridge,  of  which,  as  bishop  of  Ely,  he  was  visitor. 
•   His  Wouics,-r— Ihey  are,  *«  1.  An  Oration  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Disputation  of  Dr  Tresham  and  others 
with  Peter  Martyr.     2.  An  Oration  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  same.     These  two  orations,  which  are  in  Latin,  were 
printed  in  1349,  ^to,  and  afterwards  among  Peter  Mar- 
tyrs works.     The  second  is  aJso  printed  in  the  appen- 
dix to  the  Memorials  of  archbishop  Cranmer,  by  J.  Strype, 
9.  He  had  a  great  hand  in  compiling  the  first  Liturgy  of 
tlie  church  of  England  :  And  was  one  of  the  chief  per- 
tons  employed  in  the  review  of  it  in  155D.     4,  He  turned 
into  verse  the  Lord's  Prayer,  commonly  printed  at  the  end 
of  Stemhold  and  Hopkins's  Psalms.    5.  When  a  new  trans- 
lation of  the  Bible  was  made  in  the  reign  of  Q.  Elizabethi 
now  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  the  <  Bishops  Bible,* 
the  Four  Gospels,  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  the  Epis- 
tle to  the  Romans,  were  allotted  to  him,  for  his  portioh. 
6.     He  writ  Resolutions  of  some  Questions  concerning  the 
Sacraments ;  in  the  collection  of  Et^ecords  at  the  end  of 
Dr  Burnet's  History  of  the  Reformation.     7.  He  had  a 
hand,  in  the  Declaration  concerning  the  Functions  and 
Divine  Institution  of  Bishops  and  Priests :  And  in  the 
Answers,  to  the  Queries  concerning  some  Abuses  of  the 
Mass.     8.  Several  Letters,  and  small  pieces  of  his,  have 
been  published  by  the  industrious  Mr  Strype,  in  his  An- 
nals of  the  Reformation  y  namely,    I .  A  Letter  to  Wolf- 
gang Weidner  at  Wormes,  20  May,   1559.     2.  To  the 
Queen,  wherein  he  excuses  himself  for  refusing  txy  minis- 
ter in  the  Royal  Chapel,  on  account  of  the  Crucifix  there. 

5.  To  BuUinger,  on  occasion  of  his  answer  to  the  Pope'$ 
Bull  against  the  Queen.  4.  To  the  Queen,  i^pon  her 
requiring  his  house  in  Holbourn  for  Mr  Hatton.  5.  To 
the  same,  upon  her  desiring  him  to  surrender  Somersham* 

6.  Reasons  sent  to  the  lord  Burleigh  to  tender  the  state  of 
GOD's  Ministers.  7.  Answers  to  the  accusations  of  the 
lord  North,  and  others  against  him.  8.  To  the  lord 
Burleigh,  upon  the  Queen's  having  ordered  Archbishop 
Grindal  to  be  suspended.  9.  Letter  congratulatory  to  the 
Queen  in  her  progress,  and  to  excuse  himself  for  not 
waiting  upon  her.     10.  To  the  lord  Burleigh,   upon  the 

Queen's 
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Queen's  granting  him  leave  to  resign  his  Bishopric. 
11.  To  Ae  same^  informing  him  he  had  received  intelli^ 
gence,  that  twelve  thousand  Spaniards  were  to  be  sent  b^ 
the  Pope  and  Spaniard  against  the  realm,  1580.  12.  Ac» 
count  of  his  conference  with  Dr  Feckenam.  13.  To  the 
lord  Burleigh,  of  the  ill  state  of  St  John's  Collep:e,  Cam-^ 
bridge,  for  want  of  Statutes,  H.  Proofs  and  Evidences 
from  ancient  Grants,  to  shew,  that  his  Manor  and  House 
in  Holbourn  is  exempt  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  city  of 
London.     He  also  had  a  hand  in  Lily's  Grammar." 


BERNARD    GILPIN, 

V 

CALLED, 

THE  NORTHERN  APOSTLE. 

THIS  faithful  and  zealous  pastor,  usually  distinguished 
in  his  time  by  the  character  of  Apostle  of  the  Norths 
was  bdrn  in  the  year  1517,  about  the  middle  of  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIIL      His  forefathers  had  been  seated  at  Kent- 
mire-hall  in  Westmoreland  from  the  time  of  K.  John  \  in 
whose  reign  this  estate  had  been  given  by  a  baron  of  Ken- 
dal to  Richard  Gilpin,  as  a  reward  for  some  considerable 
services,  alluding  probably  to  the  following,  among  others, 
as  related  by  bishop  Carieton,   who  says,  <  This  is  that 
«  Richard  Gilpin,  who  slew  a  wild  boar,  which,  raging  in 
*  the  neighbouring  mountains,  like  the  boar  of  Er^mail- 
«  thusy  brought  great  damage  upon  the  country-people.* 
Hence  it  was,  that  ht$  family  afterwards  gave  a  boar  for 
their  arms.     From  this  gentleman  the  estate  at  Ketitmire 
descended  to  Bernard's  father,  Edwin  Gilpin,  who  became 
prematurely  possessed  of  it  by  the  death  of  an  elder  brd- 
ther,  killed  at  the  battle  of  Bosworth,  in  the  cause,  most 
probably,  of  Richard  liL   whose  studied  behaviour,  and 
very  popular  government,  had  established  him  greatly  in 
the  esteem  of  the  northern  counties.     Edwin  had  several 
children,  of  which  Bernard  was  one  of  the  youngest,  who 
discovered  an  extraordinary  genius  and  disposition  in  his 
childhood,  and  from  his  earliest  youth  w^s  inclined  to  a 
contemplative  life,  thoughtful,  reserved,  and  serious. 

A  begging  friar  came  to  his  father's  house,  where,  ac- 
cording to  the  custom  of  those  times,  he  was  receive^  in 
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a  very  hospitable  wanner.  The  plenty  set  before  hio» 
was  a  temptation  too  strong  for  his  virtue,  of  which  it 
seems  he  had  not  sufficient  to  save  appearances.  The 
next  morning,  however,  he  ordered  the  bell  to  toll,  and 
from  the  pulpit  expressed  himself  with  great  vehemence 
against  the  debauchery  of  the  times,  and  particularly  against 
drunkenness.  Young  Gilpin,  th'en  a  child  by  his  mother's 
knee,  seemed  for  some  time  exceedingly  affected  with  the 
friar's  discourse,  and  at  length,  with  the  utmost  indigna- 
tion, cried  out,  **  Oh  !  mamma,  do  you  hear  how  this  fel- 
«<  low  dares  speak  against  drunkenness,  and  was  drunk 
«<  himself  yesternight  at  our  house  ?" 

Instances  of  this  kind  soon  discovered  the  seriousness  of 
his  disposition,  and  determined  his  parents  to  breed  him 
to  the  church.  He  was  first  put  to  a  grammar  school^ 
and,  after  passing  through  all  the  classes  with  great  appro- 
bation, was  sent  to  Oxford  and  admitted  a  scholar  on  the 
foundation  of  Queen's  College  in  the  year  1533.  Here  he 
stuck  close  to  the  academical  studies  of  logic  and  philo- 
sophy, and  became  a  distinguished  disputant  in  the  schools ; 
at  the  same  time  he  made  himself  ipaster  of  Erasmus's 
works,  which  were  then  in  vogue,  and  acquired  a  singu- 
lar knowledge  of  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  tongues.  In  the 
-last  of  these  he  was  instructed  by  Thomas  Neale,  then  fel* 
low  of  New  College,  who  afterwards  became  Hebrew  pro- 
fessor. On  March  21,  1 54*  1,  he  proceeded  master  of  arts, 
having  taken  his  bachelor's  degree  at  the  usual  term  be- 
■  fore.  He  was  now  also  chosen  fellow  of  his  college,  be* 
ing  much  beloved  for  the  sweetness  of  his  disposition  and 
unaffected  sincerity  of  his  manners.  At  the  same  time, 
his  eminence  for  learning  was  such  that  he  was  made 
choice  of  for  one  of  the  first  masters  to  ,  supply  Christ- 
Church-College,  after  the  completing  of  its  foundation  by 
Henry  VIII. 

In  July,  1549,  he  commenced  bachelor  in  divinity. 
And  as  he  had  been  bred  in  the  Roman  Catholic  religion, 
so  he  continued  hitherto  steady  to  that  church,  and  in  de- 
fence of  it,  while  he  resided  art  Oxford,  held  a  disputation 
against  bishop  Hooper,  afterwards  a  martyr  for  the  Protes- 
tant faith.  But  in  K.  Edward  VI.'s  time,  being  pre- 
vailed upon  to*  hold  a  disputation  with  the  famous  Peter 
Martyr^  against  certain  Protestant  doctrines  maintained 
by  him  in  his  divinity-lecture  at  Oxford,  Mr  Gilpin  soon 
found  his  adversary's  arguments  too  strong  for  him,  com- 
ing with  all  the  force  of  scriptural  authority ;  and  pub^ 
liclv  owntdj  that  he  could    not  maintain  his  ground, 

and 
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and  determined  to  enter  into  no  more  controversies,  till 
he  had  gained  the  full  information  he  was  in  pursuit  of. 
This  ingenious  regard  for  truth  was  shewn  in  the  more 
advantageous  light  by  the  bigotry  of  his  fellow*dispu- 
tants ;  whose  inflamed  zeal|  and  fierceness  of  temper,  dis- 
covered little  of  the  scholar,  and  less  of  the  Christian.  This 
difference  of  behaviour  Peter  Martyr  took  notice  of ;  and 
would  frequently  say,  that  <  As  for  Chedsey,  Morgan,  Wes- 

*  ton,  and  the  rest  of  those  hot-headed  zealots,  he  could 

<  not,  in  truth,  be  much  concerned  about  them  ^  but  Mt 

*  Gilpin  seemed  a  man  of  such  uprightness  of  intention, 

<  and  of  so  much  sincerity,  both  in  his  words  and  actions, 

*  that  it  went  to  his  heart  to  se^  him  still  involved  in  pre- 

<  judice  and  errqr.     The  rest,  he  thought,  were  only  a 

*  trifling,  light  sort  of  men,  led  into  an  opposition  more 

<  by  vain-glory,  and  a  desire  to  distinguish  themselves^ 

<  than  through  any  better  motives  ;  but  Mr  Gilpin's  in- 

<  genuousness  of  behaviour,  and  irreproachable  life,  left 

*  room  for  no  such  suspicion  with  regard  to  him  ;  and  he 

*  could  not  but  own,  he  considered  his  espousing  any  cause 
'  as  a  very  great  credit  to  it.'  He  would  often  likewise 
tell  his  friends,  *  It  was  the  subject  of  his  daily  prayersj 

*  that  God  would  be  pleased  at  length  to  touch  the  heart 

*  of  this  pious  Papist  with  the  knowledge  of  true  reli- 

*  gion/  And  he  prayed  not  in  vain ;  for  Mr  Gilpin^ 
from  this  time,  became  every  day  more  inclined  to  the  Re- 
formation. 

In  this  temper  he  applied  for  further  instruction  to  Cuth- 
bert  Tonstall,  bishop  of  Durham,  who  was  his  mother's  un- 
.  cle.  That  prelate  told  him,  that,  in  the  matter  of  trani 
substantiation  Pope  Innocent  HI.  had  done  unadvisedly  in 
making  it  an  article  of  faith,  and  confessed  that  the  pope 
had  also  committed  a  great  fault  in  taking  no  better  care 
than  he  had  done  in  the  business  of  indulgences  and  other 
things.  After  this,  Mr  Gilpin  conferred  with  one  Dr 
Redman,  whose  virtue  and  learning  he  had  a  great  opinion 
of;  and  this  friend  aSirmed  that  the  book  of  Common- 
prayer  was  a  holy  book  and  agreeable  to  the  gospeh  These 
things  threw  him  into  many  distracting  thoughts.  After- 
wards, one  of  the  fellows  of  Queen's- College  in  Oxford  told 
him,  that  he  had  heard  Dr  Chedsey,  one  of  our  author'^ 
old  acquaintance,  say  among  his  friends,  the  Protestants 
and  us  must  compound  the  matter,  they  must  grant  us 
the  real  presence,  and  we  must  give  way  to  them  in  the 
point  of  transubstantiation.  Dr  Weston  also,  anotlier  of 
his  fellow  students,  made  a  long  oration  to  shew  that  the 
Vol.  II.  *  N  eucharist 
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Eucharist  shonUi  be  administered  in  both  kindsi  and  Mr 
Morgan,  a  third  brother  Oxonian^  told  him,  that  Dr  Ware, 
a  man  most  famous  for  life  and  learnings  had  affirmed  to 
him,  that  the  principal  sacrifice  of  the  church  of  GOD 
vras  the  sacrifice  of  thanksgiving.  Mr  Gilpin  further  ob- 
served, that  the  most  learned  bishops  at  that  time  coo* 
futed  the  primacy  of  the  pope  both  in  words  and  writing. 
And  to  conclude,  one  Harding,  being  newly  returned 
home  out  of  Italy,  in  a  long  and  famous  oration  so  plainly 
set  out  and  painted  to  the  life  the  friars  and  unlearned  bi« 
shops,  who  had  met  at  the  council  of  Trent  in  their  green 
gowns,  'that  it  abated  in  him,  as  well  as  in  many  others^ 
a  great  deal  of  that  opitiion  and  confidence,  which  they 
had  reposed  in  general  councils. 

Hence  continuing  his  diligence  in  searching  the  scrip* 
tures  and  the  fatliers,  he  began  to  observe  many  great 
abuses^  and  some  enormities  in  popery,  and  to  think  Re* 
formation  necessary* 

Whilst  he  was  going  on  in  this  course,  having  takei> 
holy  orders  from  the  Mshop  of  Oxford,  he  was  over- ruled 
by  the  persuasions  of  his  fri:ends  to  accept^  against  his  will| 
of  the  vicarage  of  Norton  in  the  diocese  of  Durham.  This 
was  in  1552,  and  being  a  grant  from  king  Edward  VL 
before  he  went  to  reside,  he  was  appointed  to  preach  be* 
fore  his  majesty,  who  was  then  at  Greenwich.     His  ser> 
mon  was  greatly  a{>proved^  and  recommended  him  to  the 
notice  of  many  persons  of  the  first  rank,  particularly  to 
Sir  Francis  Russel  and  Sir  Robert  Dudley,  afterwards  earl 
of  Bedford  and  Leicester^  and  to  secretary  Cecil,  afterwards 
lord  treasurer  Burleigh,  who  obtained  for  him  the  king's 
licence  for  a  general  preacher  during  his  majesty's  life, 
which  however  happened  to  be  not  much  above  the  space 
of  half  a  year  after.     Thus  honoured  he  repaired  to  bis 
parish,  entered  upon  the  duties  of  it,  and,  as  occasion  re^ 
quired^  made  use  of  the  king's  licence  in  other  parts  of  the 
country.     But  here  he  soon  grew  uneasy  :  However  re- 
solved  as  he  was  against  popery,  he  was  scarcely  settled 
in  some  of  his  religious  opinions  ;  he  found  the  country 
overspread  with  popish  doctrines,  the  errors  of  which  he 
was  unable  to  oppose.     In  this  unhappy  state  he  applied 
to  bishop  Tonstall  (then  in  the  Tower.)     That  prelate  ad- 
vised him  to  provide  a  trusty  curate  for  his  parish,  and 
spend  a  year  or  two  abroad  in  conversing  with  some  of  th* 
moit  eminent  i'rofessors  on  both  sides  the  question*     The 
proposal  was  just  Mr  Gilpin's  own  wish  with  regard  to 
travelling  abroad,  which  he  therefore  resolved  upon^  but, 

at 
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91  the  s%mt  time,  determined  to  resign  hia  living,  as  he 
accordingly  did,  to  a  person  very  deserving  of  it.  This 
done,  he  set  out  for  London  to  receive  the  bishop's  last  or«> 
ders  and  eml)ark.  ' 

His  resignation  gave  his  Iprd^hip  much  concern :  It  was 
done  out  of  a  scruple  of  conscience  very  un<:ommQn,  and 
which  the  bishop  could  see  no  foundation  for,  since  he 
could  I)3ve  procured  him  a  dispensation.  However,  after 
some  words  of  advice  to  look  better  to  his  interest,  he  was 
reconciled,  promised  to  support  him  abroad,  and  at  part- 
ing put  into  his  hands  a  treatise  upon  the  eucharist,  which 
the  times  not  suiting  to  be  printied  here,  he  desired  might 
be- done  under  his  inspection  at  Paris.  With  this  charge 
be  embarked  Cor  Holland,  and  upon  landing  wept  imm^ 
diately  to  Malin  to  visit  his  brpther  George,  \yho  w^s  then 
a  student  there.  But  after  a  few  weeks  he  went  to  Lou<^ 
vain,  wliich  he  pitched  on  for  his  residence,  proposing  to 
make  occasional  excursions  to  Antwerp,  Ghent,  BrusseU^ 
and  other  places  in  the  Netherlands.  Louvain  was  then  cMae 
of  the  chief  places  for  srudents  in  divinity  :  some  of  the  most: 
eminent  divines  te  both  sides  of  the  que,stion  resided  there  i 
and  the  most  important  topics  of  religion  were  discussed 
with  great  freedom*  Our  Author  made  the  best  use  of  his 
time,  soon  began  to  have  juster  notions  of,  and  greatei^ 
satisfaction  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Reformed  }  when  he  wan 
aiarmed  with  the  news  of  K*  Edward's  death,  and  the  aot*. 
cession  of  Q.  Mary  to  the  throne. 

However,  this  bad  news  came  attended  witli  an  agree- 
able account  of  bishop  Tonstall's  release  from  the  Tower^ 
and  re«establishi»ient  in  his  -bishopric.  But  die  coiise-* 
quence  of  this  was  not  so  agreeable  ;  for  afterwards  he  re* 
eeiyed  a  letter  from  his  brother  George,  inviting  hira  to 
Antwerp  upon  a  matter  of  great  importance^  Coming 
thither  be  found  the  busijiess  was  a  request  of  the  bishop's 
to  persuade  our  Author  to  accept  of  a  living  of  co^i^ider-^ 
able  value,  which  was  become  vacant  in  his  diocese. 
George  used  all  his  endeavours  for  the  purpose,  but  in  vain. 
Bernard  was  too  well  pleased  with  his  present  situation  to. 
think  of  a  change,  and  excused  himself  to  his  patron  ox^ 
the  f  2une  scruple  of  conscience  as  before,  against  taki;ig  the 
profits,  while  another  did  the  duty.  "  And  whereas,  (con- 
"  dodes  he,)  I  know  well  your  lordship  is  careful  bow  I 
"  Sihottld  live,  if  GOD  should  call  your  lordsliip,  being 
"  now  ag$d,  I  desire  you  let  not  that  trouble  you.  For 
"  if  I  hud  no  other  shift  I  could  get  a  lectureship  I  know 
^  Avitdj,  either  in  this  university,  or  at  lea^t  in  some 
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««  abbey  hereby  ;  where  I  should  not  lose  my  time :  An4 
«  this  kind  of  life,  if  God  be  pleased,  I  desire  before 
<*  any  benefice."  This  letter  was  dated  November  22, 
1554?:  The  bishop  was  not  offended  at  it':  The  unaf- 
fected piety  of  it  led  him  rather  to  admire  a  behaviour  in 
which  the  motives  of  conscience  shewed  themselves  so  su- 
perior lo  those  Of  interest.  In  the  mean  time  our  Author 
was  greatly  iffi'cted  with  the  misfortune  of  the  English 
exiles  from  Q.  Mary's  persecution,  and  was  not  a  little 
pleased  to  find  th  :t  though  unable  personally  to  assist  them, 
yet  his  large  acquaintance  in  the  country  furnished  him 
with  the  means  of  being  useful  to  many  of  them  by  very 
serviceable  recommendations.    . 

He  had  been  now  two  years  in  Flanders  •,  and  had  made 
himself  perfect  master  of  tjie  controversy  as  it  was  there 
handled.  He  left  Louvain  therefore  and  went  to  Patis. 
Where  his  first  care  was  printing  his  patron's  book,  which 
he  performed  entirely  to  his  lordship's  satisfaction  this^ 
same  year  1554,  and  received  his  thanks  for  it.  Here 
popery  became  quite  his  aversion,  he  saw  more  of  its  su* 
perstition  and  craft  than  he  had  yet  seen,  die  former  among 
the  people,  the  latter  among  the  priests,  who  scrupled 
not  to  avow,  how  little  truth  was  their  concern.  In  this 
city  he  met  with  his  old  acquaintance  and  Hebrew  master, 
Mr  Neal,  of  New-College :  He  had  always  been  a  favourer 
of  pc^ry,  and  was  now  a  bigot  to  it ;  and  he  tried  his 
strength  upon  his  quondam  pupil,  but  found  hira  above  hi& 
match.  This  was  the  same  Neal,  who  was  afterwards 
chaplain  to  bishop  Bonner,  and  distinguished  himself  by 
being  the  sole  vouchee  of  the  silly  story  of  the  Nag's-head 
consecration. 

After  three  years  absence,  having  satisfied  his  conscience 
in  the  general  doctrines  of  the  Reformation^  Mr  Gilpin 
returned  to  England  in  1556,  a  little  before  the  deatii  of 
Q.  Mary.  As  his  return  was  probably  at  the  bishop  of 
Durham's  request,  so  his  lordship  received  htm  with  great 
friendship,  and  in  a  very  little  time  gave  him  the  arch- 
deaconry of  Durham,  to  which  the  rectory  of  Easington 
was  annexed.  He  immediately  repaired  to  his  parish, 
where,  notwithstanding  the  persecution,  which  ^a*  then 
in  its  height,  he  prea:-  {?d  boldly  against  the  vices,  errors, 
and  corruptions  of  the  times,  especially  in  the  clergy. 
This  was  an  infallible  way  to  draw  vengeance  upon  him- 
self 5  and  accordingly,  a  charge  consisting  of  thirteen  ar- 
ticles was  drawn  up  against  him,  and  presented  in  form 
to  the  bishop.     But  Tonstall,  who  was  a  prelate  of  great 
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discernment  as  well  as  humanity^  and  being  much  prac-* 
tised  in  the  world,  easily  found  a  method  of  dismissing  the 
cause  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  protect  his  nephew,  with- 
out endangering  himself.  The  malice  of  his  enemies 
could  not  however  rest ;  his  character,  at  least,  was  in 
their  power,  and  they  created  him  so  much  trouble,  that 
not  able  to  undergo  the  fatigue  of  both  hi&  places,  he 
beggei  leave  of  the  bishop  to  resign  either  the  archdea- 
conry or  his  parish,  which  his  lordship  thought  fit  ^  to 
which  the  bishop  answered,  that  the  income  ot  the  foimer 
was  not  a  support  without  the  latter,  and  that  they  could 
not  be  separated.  In  the  mean  time  he  managed  a  dis- 
pute against  trans ubstantiation  with  the  bishop's  chapl^iins, 
^nd  in  his  presence,  with  so  much  prudence  as  well  as 
learning,  as  greatly  pleased  his  lordship ;  and  the  rich 
4iving  of  Houghton  le  Spring  becoming  vacant  he  presented 
liim  to  it,  on  his  resignation  of  the  archdeaconry,  at  his 
own  request.  This  generous  patron  also,  soon  after  urged 
iiim  to  accept  of  a  stall  then  vacant,  in  the  cathedral  of 
Durham,  telling  him,  there  lay  not  the  same  objection  to 
this  as  to  the  archdeaconry,  that  it  was  quite  a  sinecure, 
-&c.  ^ut  ^e  urged  in  vain ;  our  Author  told  the  bishop, 
he  had  akeady  more  wealth  than  he  was  afraid  he  could 
^ve  a  .^od  account  of|  and  begged  not  to  have  an  ad- 
'ditional  charge. 

He  now  lived  retired,  and  gave  no  immediate  ofFence 
-to  the  clergy  \  the  experience  he  had  of  their  temper, 
made  him  more  cautious  not  to.  provoke  them.  Indeed, 
he  was  more  cautious  than  he  could  afterwards  approve, 
for  in  his  future  life  he  would  often  tax  his  behaviour  at 
this  time  with  weakness  and  cowardice.  But  all  his 
caution  availed  nothing.  He  was  soon  formally  accused 
to  the  bishop  a  second  time  :  And  was  again  protected  by 
his  lordship  ;  who,  however,  thought  proper,  perhaps  in 
the  view  of  his  own  safety,  to  shew  his  dislike  of  his  ne- 
phew's conduct,  by  striking  him  out  of  his  will,  of  whicli 
he  had  before  made  him  the  executor.  This  loss  gave 
Mr  Gilpin  no  concern ;  he  was  at  a  great  distance  from 
all  worldly  mindedness;  it  was  not  less  than  he  expected, 
nor  more  than  he  was  well  provided  for.  His  enemies 
were  not  thus  silenced  :  Enraged  at  this  second  defeat, 
they  delated  him  to  Dr  Bonner,  bishop  of  London ;  and  here 
they  went  the  right  way  to  work.  Bonner  was  just  the 
reverse  of  Tonstall,  and  inunediately  gave  orders  to  appre- 
hend him.  Mr  Gilpin  had  no  sooner  notice  of  it,  but 
being  no  stranger  to  this  prelate's  burning  ;zeal,  he  pre- 

3  pared 
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pared  for  niaTtyrdom>  and  commanding  his  house*steiipaf{l 
to  provide  him  a  long  garment,  that  he  might  go  the 
more  comely  to  the  stake,  he  set  out  for  London.  It  ii 
«aid,  that  he  happened  to  break  his  leg  in  the  journeyt 
Vhich  delayed  him  ^  however  that  be,  it  is  certain,  diat 
the  news  of  Q»  Mary's  death  met  him  on  the  road,  whick 
proved  his  delivery. 

Upon  his  return  to  Houghton^  he  Was  received  by  his 
parishioners  with  the  sincerest  joy,  and  diough  he  soon 
after  )ost  his  patron,  bishop  Tonstall,  yet  he  quickly  expe- 
rienoed,  that  worth  like  his  could  never  be  Irft  friendless. 
When  the  popish  bishops  were  deprived,  the  earl  of  Bed- 
ford recommended  him  to  the  qOfBen  for  the  bishopric  of 
CaHrlisle,  and  took  care  that  a  conge  d'elire,  should  be  sent 
doWn  to  the  dean  and  chapter  for  that  purpose.    But  Mr 
Gilpin  declined  this  promotion,  on  account  of  the  parti- 
cular inconvenience  of  it  to  himself,  as  having  so  naany 
friends  and  acquaintances  in  that  diocese,  of  whom  he 
had  not  thfe  best  opinion,  that  he  must  either  connive  at 
many  irregularities,  or  draw  upon  himself  so  much  hatred, 
'that  he  should  be  less  able  to  do  good  there  than  any  body 
<else  \  declaring,  that  if  he  Itad  been  chosen  in  Eke  nnin- 
•ner  to  any  bishopric  elsewhere,  he  would  not  have  refused 
it,  in  the  view  of  being  able  to  do  more  good  in  that 
station.     But  in  this  he  was  never  tried  \  and  indeed,  he 
'could  not  be  a  stranger  to  the  cowt  maxim,  that  he  H'hp 
4?efuses  the  first  kindness,  forfeits  aH  pretensions  to  a  se- 
cond.    It  is  true,  this  refasal  has  been  ascribed  chiefly  to 
lucrative  motives  by  some,  who  have  observed  that  Hough- 
ton was  better  than  the  bishopric.     However  that  be,  it 
is  certain,  he  refused  an  o&et  the  following  year,  which 
^eerns  to  have  been  more  to  his  taste.    Q.  Elizabeth,  at  her 
tK:cession  to  the  throne,  had  procured  one  Dr  Francis,  a 
Protestant  physician,  to  be  chosen  provost  of  Queen's-col- 
lege.    This  was  complied  to  with  great  reluctance  by  the 
fellows,  who  were  attached  to  popery :  Arid  the  doctor 
"finding  his  situation  uneasy  among  t!hem,  determined  to 
Tesign,   and. made  an  offer  of  the  place  to  Mr  Gilpin. 
But  though  he  loved  the  university  well,  and  this  college 
in  particular,  of  which  he  had  been  fellow,  and  was  as*- 
sured  hkeWise,  that  the  ^present  fellows  liad  a  very  great 
respect  and  esteem  for  him;  yet  all  was  notable  to  move 
him  from  his  parsonage. 

It  is  true,  the  rectory  of  Houghton  was  d  considcntbh 
value  (four  hundred  pounds  per  annum  at  kast,)  but  the 
■duty  of  it  was  proportioncWy  laborious,  ft  was  so  ex- 
*  »  .  tensive, 
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tensive,  th»t  it  trontained  no  less  thm  fourteen  villages, 
But  this  he  looked  on  as  an  acnple  field,  opened  for  excr* 
cising  his  faculties  and  talents  in  the  duties  of  a  parish- 
priest  ;  and  be  fulfilled  them  all.     Upon  taking  poseession, 
be  found  the  parsonage^house  gone  so  entirely  to  decani 
that  he  could  not  reside  in  it  i  repairing  of  this  was  there* 
lo^  bt3  $f«t  business ;  part  of  it  was  fitted  up  as  soon  as 
possible  for  bis  receptiofi  j  ^nd  be  continued  improving 
and  enlarging  it,  till  it  becapie  suitable  to  the  hospitality 
he  wa«  reserved  to  keep  in  it.     His  house,  (says  hi$bop 
Carleton)  wiu  like  a  bishop's  palace  $  superior^  indeed,  to 
mott  bishops'  houses,  ^ith  resp^cjt  both  to  the  largeness 
of  the  building,  and  the  elegance  of  the  situfitiop.     Iq 
this  house,  his  hospitable  mftnner  of  living  soon  becan^e 
the  admiration  of  the  whole  country.      He  spent  in  hi^ 
family   every   fortnight   forty    bushels   of   corn,  twenty 
bushels  of  faaak,  and  a  whole  ox  |  besides  a  proportionable 
^mntkj  of  other  kinds  of  provision*      Every  Thursday 
^rongbottt  thti  year,  a  very  large  quantify  of  meat  was 
dressed  wholly  for  the  poor ;  and  every  day  they  had  what 
quantity  of  broth  they   wanted.      Twenty-four   of   the 
jpooreist  w^fi  bis  epnstant  pensioners*     jFour  times  ifi  tba 
jf£3r  a  idftoneir  was  provided  for  them,  when  they  re<:eived 
from  bifi  steward  ^  certain  quantity  of  corn,  and  a  ^ujfn  of 
money :  And  at  Christmas  they  had  always  an  ox  divided 
among  tbeou    Every  ^upday  froiri  Michaelmas  till  Easter 
was  a  sort  of  public  day  with  him.     Puripg  this  seas<m, 
he  expected  to  see  all  kis  parishioners  and  their  families* 
For  their  receptiicm  he  had  three  tables  well  ^covered  i  the 
first  was  for  gentlefnen^  the  secopd  for  husb^ndmep  and 
farmers,  and  the  tbird  for  day-labourers.     This  piece  of 
iiospkaiity  he  never  a^nitted^  even  when  losses,  or  a  ^ar- 
aty  of  provision,  madie  its  continuance  rather  diij[icult  to 
him.     E^en  wlwn  lie  was  absent,  no  alteration  was  made 
in  his  family  eitpesaces  i  the  ppor  wipr^  fed,  and  his  neigh- 
bDuns  entertaiued  as  mut^L     iitrangcrs  ai^d  traveller;^  found 
a  cbjearful  receplion  *  all  were  wpkcxue  that  pame  ^  and 
even  their  beasts  had  to  much  care  tjaken  of  them,  tha^  k 
was  humorously  said,  if  a  hprse  w^s  turned  loose  in  any 
part  of  the  country,  it  would  imjrnediately  make  its  w^y 
to  die  rector  of  Houghibon's. 

To  any  one  who  knows  that  hospitality  was  the  boast 
<i{  the  Romish  clergy  before  the  Reformation ;  the  pru-- 
dence  of  this  part  of  our  Authpr's  conduct  will  appear  in 
ks  pijoper  light.  And  the  re&t  was  of  a  piece  with  this. 
He  set  out  with  making  it  l^s  eode;ivp49r  to  gain  the  aSec- 

4  tion 
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tion  of  his  parishioners.  To  succeed  in  it,  howeVet,  h* 
used  no  servile  compliances.  His  behaviour  was  free 
without  levity,  obli;;ing  without  meanness,  insinuating 
without  art.  To  this  humanity  and  courtesy,  he  added 
an  unwearied  application  to  the  immediate  duties  of  his 
function.  Not  satisfied  with  the  advice  he  gave  in  pub- 
lic, he  used  to  instruct  privately,  and  brought  his  pa- 
rishioners to  come  to  him  with  their  doubts  and  difficul- 
ties ;  he  laid  himself  out  in  forming  the  youth  to  godli- 
ness, suffering  notie  to  grow  up  in  ignorance  of  their  duty. 
He  was  very  assiduous  in  preventing  all  law-suits,  and  lus 
hall  is  said  to  have  been  often  thronged  with  people,  who 
came  on  that  account ;  he  shewed  such  a  hearty  concern 
for  all  under  affliction,  that  he  was  considered  as  a  good 
angel  by  all  such. 

He  used  to  interpose,  likewise,  in  all  acts  of  oppression  5 
and  his  authority  was  such,  that  it  generally  put  a  stop 
to  them :  For  instance,  after  the  rebellion  raised  by  the 
earls  of  Westmoreland  and  Northumberland  was  quelled, 
though  the  rebels  had  forced  him  to  withdraw,  and  in  his 
absence  had  ravaged  and  plundered  his  house  and  grounds 
at  Houghton ;  yet,  when  he  saw  too  much  severity  used 
against  them  by  the  marshal.  Sir  George  Bowes,  he  inter- 
ceeded  for  them  so  earnestly,  that,  either  persuaded  by 
what  he  said,  or  paying  a  deference  to  his  cliaracter,  the 
marshal  grew  more  mild,  and  shewed  many  instances  of 
mercy  not  expected  from  him. 

The  bishop  once  requiring  him,  upon  his  canonical 
obedience,  to  preach  a  visitation  sermon,  he  found  him- 
self obliged  to  comply  ;  though  without  any  previous  no- 
tice, and  after  the  clergy  were  assembled.  This  prelate 
was  a  well  meaning,  but  a  weak  man,  and  wholly  in  the 
hands  of  his  chancellor.  Mr  Gilpin  thought  this  no 
unfavourable  opportunity  to  open  his  lordship's  eyes,  and 
induce  him  to  exert  himself,  where  there  was  so  great 
reason  for  it  j  private  information  had  often  been  given 
him  without  success,  Mr  Gilpin  was  now  resolved,  there- 
fore, to  venture  upon  a  public  application.  In  this  spirit, 
before  he  cfoncluded  his  sermon,  turning  towards  the  bi- 
shop, he  thus  addressed  him  :  "  My  discourse  now,  reve- 
*«  rend  father,  must  be  directed  to  you.  GOD  bath 
««  exalted  you  to  be  bishop  of  this  diocese,  and  requireth 
•'  an  account  of  your  government  thereof.  A  reforma- 
'*<  tion  of  all  those  matters,  which  are  amiss  in  the  church, 
«  is  expected  at  your  hands*  And  now,  lest  perhaps, 
i<  while  it  is  apparent,  that  so  many  enormities  are  coni- 
*'   *  mitted 
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^  mkted  every  where,  your  lordship  should  make  answer^ 
«  that  you  had  no  notice  of  them  given  you,  and  that 
«<  these  things  never  came   to  your  knowledge,"  [for  this, 
it  seems,  was  the  bishop's  common  apology  to  all  com- 
plainants] ;  "  behold,  I  bring  these  things  to  your  know- 
«  ledge  this  day.     Say   not  then,  that  these  crimes  have 
«<  been  committed  by  the   fault  of  others,  without  your 
«  knowledge  ;  for  whatever  either  yourself  should  do  ia 
<*  person,  or  suffer  by  your  connivance   to  be  done  of 
<«  others,  is  wholly  your  own.     Therefore,  in  die  pre- 
«  sence  of    GOD,   his  angels,  and  men,  I   pronounce 
««  you  to  be  the  author  of  all  these  evils :  yea,  and  isi 
«  that  strict  day  of  the  general  account,  I  will  be  a  wit- 
«  ness  to  testify  against  you,  that  all  these  things  have 
<«  come  to  your  knowledge  by  my  means ;  and  all  these 
*«  men  shall  bear  witness  thereof,  who  have  heard  me 
<«  speak  unto  you  this  day."     This  freedom  alarmed  every 
one  ; .  the  bishop,  they  said,  had  now  got  that  advantage 
over  him,  that  had  been  long  sought  for.     But  when  our 
Preacher,  before  he  went  home,  went  to  pay  his  compli- 
ments to  his  lordship,  <  Sir,  (said  the  bishop),  I  purpose 
^  to  wait  upon  you  home  myself.'     This  he  accordingly 
-did ;  and  as  soon  as  Mr  Gilpin  had  carried  him  into  a 
parlour,  the  bishop  turned  suddenly  round,  and  seizing 
him  eagerly  by  the  hand,  <  Father  Gilpin,  (says  he),  £ 

<  acknowledge  you  are  fitter  to  be  bishop  of  Durham, 

<  then  I  am  to  be  parson  of  this  church  of  yours. — I  ask 
*  forgiveness  for  past  injuries. — Forgive  me,  father.— I 
«  know  you  have  enemies,  but  while  I  live  bisHop  of  Dur- 
«  ham,  be  secure ;  none  of  them  shall  cause  you  any  far- 

<  ther  trouble.' 

Notwithstanding  all  this  painful  industry,  and  the  large 
scope  it  had  in  so  extended  a  parish,  our  Pastor  thought 
the  sphere  of  his  benevolence  yet  too  confined  :  It  grieved 
him  extremely,  to  see  every  where  in  the  parishes  round 
him  so  much  ignorance  and  superstition,  occasioned  by 
the  very  great  neglect  of  the  pastoral  care  in  the  clergy  of 
those  parts  *.    These  bad  consequences  induced  him  to 

supply 

*  The  following  tndance  (hew^  how  low  preaching  ran    at  this  time* 
Mr  TiVemour  of  Water-Eatou  in  Oxfordlliire,  high.fhcriff  of  tht,  county 
came,  it  is  faid.  in  pure  charity,  not  out  of  oftcnlation,  and  gaa'c  the  fch«)- 
tars  at   Oxford  a  fermon  in  6t  Mary'.s  church,  with  his  gold  chain  about 
liis  neck,  and  his  fword  by   his  I'jtle,  and  accofled  them  thus :  *  Arriving 

*  at  the  mount  of  St  Mary,  in  the  (lony  ftagc  where  1  now  Oand,  I  have 

*  brought  you  feme  fine  bifcuitt  baked  in  the  oven  of  charity,  and  CdrtfuUr 

*  conferved  for  the  chickens  of  the  church,  the  fparrows  of  the  spirit,  aod 

*  ibc  fwcet  fwallows  of  falvatiioa.*    Fuller's  Church  Hii^oiy. 
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supply  as  far  as  he  coald,  what  was  wanting  in  others. 
For  this  purposei  every  year  he  used  regularly  to  visit  the 
most  neglected  parishes  in  Northumberland^  Yorkshirei 
Cheshire,  Westmoreland,  and  Cumberland :  And  that  his 
own  parish  in  the  mean  time  might  not  sufFer,  he  was. at 
the  expence  of  a  constant  assistant.  And  as  be  had  all  the 
warmth  of  an  enthusiast,  though  under  tb^  direction  of  a 
very  calm  judgment,  he  never  wanted  an  audience,  even 
in  the  wildest  parts  i  wheie  he  roused  many  to  a  sense  of 
religion,  who  bad  contracted  the  most  inveterate  habits  of 
inattention  to  every  thing  of  a  serious  nature.  Where- 
ever  he  came,  he  used  to  visit  all  the  jails,  and  places  of 
confinement,  few  in  the  kingdom  at  that  time  having  an 
appointed  minister ;  and  by  his  labours,  and  affectionate 
manner  of  behaving,  he  is  said  to  have  reformed  many 
very  abandoned  persons  in  those  places.  He  would  etn- 
jploy  his  interest,  likewise,  for  such  criminals,  whose  cases 
be  thought  attended  with  any  hard  circumstances,  and 
often  procured  pardons  for  them. 

There  is  a  tract  of  country  upon  the  borders  of  Nor*> 
xhumberland,  called  Reads-^dale  and  Tine«<]ale,  of  all  bar* 
harous  places  in  the  North,  .at  that  time,  the  most  barba- 
rous. Before  the  union,  this  place  was  called  the  de« 
hateable  land,  as  subject  by  turns  to  England  and  Scot- 
land, and  the  common  theatre  where  the  two  nations  were 
continually  acting  their  bloody  scenes.  It  was  inhabited 
by  a  kind  of  desperate  banditti,  rendered  fWrot  and  active 
by  constant  alarms  ;  they  lived  by  theft,  used  to  plunder 
on  both  sides  of  the  barrier,  and  what  they  phindeved  on 
one,  they  exposed  to  sale  on  the  other ;  by  that  means 
escaping  justice.  Such  adepts  were  they  in  the  art  of 
Jthieving,  that  they  could  twist  a  cow's  hc^n,  or  mark  a 
horse,  so  as  its  owners  <:ould  not  know  it,  and  so  subtle, 
that  no  vigilance  could  guard  against  them*  For  these 
arts  they  were  long  afterwards  famous.  A  person  telUng 
K.  James  I.  a  surpri»ng  story  of  a  cow,  that  had  been 
drivien  from  the  north  of  Scotland  to  the  south  of  Eiig- 
land,  and,  escaping  from  the  herd,  had  found  her  way 
home :  *  The  most  surprising  part  of  the  story,  replied 

<  the  king,  you  lay  the  least  stress  on,  viz.  that  she  passed 

<  unstolen  through  the  debateable  land.' 

In   this  dreadful  country,  where  no  man  would  even 
travel  that  could  help  it  *,  Mr  Gilpin  never  failed  to  spend 

some 

*■  Mr  Camden,  dcTcribing  theTe  plaees,  wrkes  thus :  *  Both  tlnrfe  Dales 
'  breed  Double  bog-trotters,  and  have  fuch  boggy-topped  moitntains,  as 
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tipme  part  of  every  year :  He  generally  chose  the  hqii^ 
days  of  Chrisdnas  for  this  journey,  because  he  found  the 
f)eopIe  at  that  season  mo8t  disengaged^  and  most  easily  as* 
bembled.  He  had  set  places  for  preachingi  which  were  as 
cegularly  attended,  as  the  assize  town  of  a  circuit.  This 
"was  a  very  difficult  and  laborious  employment  on  severai 
accounts  ^  the  country  was  so  poor,  that  what  proirisioit 
he  could  get,  extremity  only  could  make  palatable ;  the 
badness  of  the  weather^  and  the  badness  of  the  roads 
through  a  mountainous  country,  and  at  that  season  co* 
vered  with  snow,  exposed  him,  likewise,  verjr  often  to 
great  hardships.  The  Sax^Hi  <HiStora  of  deciding  differ* 
ences  by  the  swerd  prevailed  here«  Nay,  'these  w3d  Noiv 
thumbrians  went  beyond  the  ferocity  of  their  ancestors ) 
they  were  not  content  with  a  duel :  Each  contending  party 
used  to  muster  what  adherents  he  could,  and  commence  a 
kind  of  petty  war  |  so  that  a  private  grodge  would  often 
occasion  much  bloodsheds    ' 

It  happened  that  a  quarrel  of  this  kind  was  oa  foot  once 
when  Mr  Gilpin  was  atRothbury,  in  those  parts;  during 
the  two  or  three  fir^t  days  -of  his  pareaching,  tlie  disputatits 
observed  same  decorum,  and  never  appe^r'ed  ac  church  to- 
gether ^  at  kngth,  however,  they  met.  One  party  had 
been  early  at  church,  and  just  as  Mr  Gilpin  begaa  his 
^rmoB,  the  other  entered ;  they  stood  iK>t  long  silent ;  in* 
flamed  at  the  sight  of  each  other,  they  began  to  clash  thehr 
weapons,  for  they  M^ere  all  armed  with  javelins  and  swords» 
and  mutually  approach.  Awed,  however,  by  the  sacred* 
dess  of  the  place,  the  taiuult  to  some  degree  ceased :  Mr 
Gilpin  proceeded  ^  when  again,  the  combatants  began  to 
brandish  tjiieir  weapons,  aiKl  draw  towards  each  other* 
As  a  fray  seemed  near,  he  -6t^)ed  from  the  pulpit,  went 
between  them,  and  addressing  the  leaders,  put  an  end  to 
the  quarrel  for  die  piresekit,  but  could  not  efiect  an  entire 
tfecoociliation..  They  premised  him»  however,  tb£tf  tiil 
the  sermon  was  over,  they  would  make  no  fuither  disturb* 
ance.     He  then  went  again  into  the  pulpit,  and  spent  the 

test 

'  we  no(t  to  be  cro(&U  by  ordinary  borfeoieo.     We  n'Ander  to  fee  £>  maor 

*  he:  ps  of  flones  in  them,  which  the  neighbourhood  believe  to  b^  thrown 

*  together  in  memory  of  fome  pcrfons  thtrc  (lain.  There  areialfo  in  botH 
*<olf  them,  «i«ny  nuMis  of  old  ^fons.  Th£  X7Tnfranvi)iW<i4ie)(i  VUraSsdale 
'  afv Dvomis-day  book  itifbrnrs  cts,  in  fee  and  krnightH^ei^ipe,  i'nar  guorditigr 

*  the  D*ilc  from  robberies.     AU  over  thefe  waftes  you  tfte,  as  it  were,  the 

*  ancient  Nomadcs,  a  martial  people,  who  from  Aprtl  to  Au|^uU,  lie  in 

*  "Kttlc  teot^  which  -fhey  -caM  flieab  or  fhealBng*,  here  and  tbere  difperfed 
<  annaag  ihdr  ftoda.*    CAtfi)siii*s  Sritsnnia. 
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rest  of  the  time,  in  endeavouring  to  make  them  ashamed 
of  what  they  had  done.  His  behaviour  and  discourse  af- 
fected them  so  much,  that,  at  his  farther  intreaty,  they 
promised  to  forbear  all  acts  of  hostility,  while  he  conti- 
nued in  the  country.  And  so  much  respected  was  he 
among  them,  that  whoever  was  in  fear  of  his  enemy,  used 
to  resort  where  Mr  Gilpin  was,  esteeming  his  presence  the 
best  protection. 

One  Sunday  morning  coming  to  a  church,  before  the 
people  were  assembled,  he  observed  hanging  up  a  man's 
glove ;  and  being  informed  by  the  sexton,  that  it  was 
meant  as  a  challenge  to  any  one  that  should  take  it  down ; 
upon  the  sexton  refusing,  he*  took  it  down  himself,  and 
put  in  his  breast.  In  his  sermon  he  took  this  occasion  to 
rebuke  them  for  these  inhuman  challenges.  *^  I  hear,  (says 
**  he,)  that  one  among  you  hath  hanged  up  a  glove  even 
«  in  this  sacred  place,  threatening  to  fight  any  one  who 
<«  takes  it  down ;  see  here,  I  have  taken  it  down  :"  And 
holding  it  out  to  the  congregation,  he  shewed  how  un- 
suitable such  practices  were  to  Christianity,  and  pressed 
them  by  the  most  affectionate  persuasives  to  mutual  love. 
The  disinterested  pains  he  thus  took  among  these  l^arba- 
rous  people,  added  to  his  good  offices  and  charities  to  them, 
(which  were  so  liberal,  that  though  he  set  out  on  this  jour- 
ney with  ten  pounds  in  his  purse,  yet  he  returned  twenty 
nobles  in  debt,  which  he  always  paid  in  a  fortnight,)  drew 
from  them  the  sincerest  expressions  of  gratitude.  O*  this 
we  have  one  pregnant  instance.  By  the  carelessness  of  a 
servant,  his  horses  were  one  day  stolen.  The  news  was 
quickly  propagated,  and  every  one  expressed  the  highest 
indignation  at  it.  The  thief,  however,  was  rejoicing  over 
his  prize,  when,  by  the  report  of  the  country,  he  found 
whose  horses  he  had  taken.    Terrified  at  what  he  had  done,  | 

he  instantly  came  trembling  back,  confessed  the  fact,  re- 
turned the  horses,  and  declared  he  believed  the  devil  would  i 
have  seized  him  directly,  had  he  carried  them  off  when  he 
knew  they  belonged  to  Mr  Gilpin.  j 

Such  actions  as  these  are  not,  it  is  confessed,  the  bril- 
liant and  striking  part  of  his  historical  memoirs  ;  but  they  | 
certainly  are  not  the  least  useful.  Persons  in  high  life  can 
be  examples  only  to  few,  in  comparison  of  those  who 
move  in  a  lower  sphere,  and  fill  an  inferior  station  ;  and 
among  these,  there  is  no  character  so  amiable,  nor  which 
spreads  its  influence  so  extensively,  as  that  of  a  worthy 
parish-priest.  Such,  undeniably,  was  Mr  Gilpin*s,  and 
that  to  such  a  degree  too,  as  deserves  to  be  distinguished 

by 
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by  particttlar  notice  to  the  present  age^  ad  much  as  he  wa» 
distinguished  in  his  own,  when  he  merited  and  obtained 
the  desirable  titles  of  the  Fathek  of  the  Pooh>  and 
The  Apostle  of  the  North.  But  this  character  was 
not  fully  completed  in  him>  by  the  particulars  hitherto 
mentioned,  extraordinary  as  they  are.  There  is  still  ano- 
ther, which  alone  would  have  been  sufficient  to  (ill  up  the 
whole  sphere  of  an  ordinary  activity,  and  which,  there- 
fcnre,  neither  justice  to  him,  nor  to  the  Reader,  will  suffer 
to  be  omitted. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  first  method  taken  by 
our  Author,  as  being  the  most  pressing  and  urgent  to  sup- 
ply the  want  of  able  preachers.     Q.  Elizabeth  was  very 
sensible  of  this  scarcity,  and,  among  other  ways  of  pro- 
viding a  relief,  recommended  to  her  council  the  founding 
seminaries  of  good  learning.     No  good  work  ever  went 
forward,  which  Mr  Gilpin  did  not  promote  as  far  as  he 
was  able.     In  this  he  joined  to  the  utmost  of  his  abilities^ 
and,  as  was  commonly  indeed  thought,  beyond  them.    His  ' 
manner  of  living  was  the  most  affluent  and  generous ;  his 
hospitality  made  daily  a  great  demand  upon  him,  and  his 
bountv  and  chanties  a  much  larger.     His  acquaintance^ 
therefore,  could  not  but  wonder  to  find  him,  amidst  such 
great  expences,  entertain  the  design  of  building  and  en- 
dowing a  gramn^r-school :  A  design,  however,  which  his 
very  exact  economy   soon  enabled   him  to  accomplish, 
though  the  expence  of  it  amounted  to  upwards  of  five 
hundred  pounds*    The  effects  of  this  endowment  were 
very  quickly  seen.    His  school  was  no  sooner  opened  than 
it  began  to  flourish,  aUd  to  afford  the  agreeable  prospect 
of  a  succeeding  generation^  rising  above  the  ignorance  and 
errors  of  their  forefathers.     That  such  might  be  its  ef- 
fects,   no  care  on  his  part  was  wanting :  He  not  only 
placed  able  masters  in  his  school,  whom  he  procured  from 
Oxford,  but  himself,   likewise,  constantly   inspected  it : 
and,  that  encouragement  might  quicken  the  application 
of  his  boys,  he  always  took  particular  notice  of  the  most 
forward ;  he  would  call  them  his  own  scholars,  and  would 
send  for  them  into  his  study,  and  there  instruct  them  him- 
self.    There  was  so  great  a  resort  of  young  people  to  this 
school,  that  in  a  little  time  the  town  was  not  able  to  ac- 
commodate them.     Seeing  this,  he  fitted  up  a  part  of  his 
own  house  for  that  purpose,  where  he  seldom  had  fewer 
than  twenty  or  thirty  children  j  some  were  sons  of  per- 
sons of  distinction,  whom  he  boarded  at  easy  rates  :  fiut 
the  greater  part  were  poor  children,  who  could  not  so 
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easily  gel  themeet^Fe^  boarded  in  the  town^  and  whom  he 

itoC  only  educated,  but  clothed  and  maintained  :  He  wa9 

at  thfi  ezpence,  likewise,  of  boarding  many  others  in  town* 

One  method  used  by  him  to  fill  his  school  was  a  little 

singular.     Whenever  he  met  a  poor  boy  upon  the  road, 

be  would  make  trial  of  his  capacity  by  a  few  questions^ 

and  if  be  found  it  such  as  pleased  him,  he  would  provide 

for  his  education  *. .   Thus  he  used  to  bring  several  every 

year  from  the  dtiferent?  parts  wheref  ke  preached,  particu^ 

iarly  Reads-dale  and  Tine-dale.  Nor  did  his  care  end  here> 

from  his  school  he  sent  several  to  the  universities,  where 

he  maintained  ^m  wholly  at  his  own  expence ;  for  that 

end  he  yearly  set  apart  sixty  pounds  ;  this  sum  he  always 

laid  oat,  often  more :   His  common  allowance  to  each 

scholar  was  about  ten  poun(&  a-year,  which,  for  a  sober 

youth,  was  at  that  time  a  very  sufficient  maintenance  'y  scS 

that  he  never  maintained  fewer  than  six.   To  others,  who 

were  in  circumstances  to  do  something  for  themselves,  he 

would  give  the  farther  assistance  they  needed.     By  which 

means  be  induced  many  parents  to  allow  their  children 

a  liberal  education^  who  otherwisie  would  not  have  dona 

it«     Our  author's  care  of  diem  went  sttll  fardier*    He 

considered  himself  as  their  proper  guardian,  and  seemed 

to  think  himself  bound  to  the  public  for  their  usefulness. 

With  this  view  he  held  a  punctual  corre^»ond£nqe  with 

their  tutors ;  and  made  the  youths  themselves  frequently 

write  to  him ;  go  solk:itoiis,  indeed,  was  he  about  them, 

that  once  every  year  he   generally*  made  a  journey  to  the 

universities  to  inspect  their  behaviour*     Nor  was  this  tm- 

common  care  unrewarded ;  few  of  his  scholars  miscarried, 

many  of  them,  says  Carleton,  bishop  of  Chichester,  (who 

was  one  himself)  became  great  ornaments  to  the  church, 

and  very  exemplary  instances  of  piety, 

Thft 

**  It  was  Ui  ehig  muiner  that  be  firft  pickcsd  op,.iii.hi9  road  to  Osl*rd« 
the  |aixu>ii«  Hvi^h  BrcMigiiton,  whom  he  i«iit  to  Cimbiidge  aoJ  fupportp^ 
there ;  amon<;  other  (ludies  applying  hirafelf  pnneip:itly  to  the  Hebrevr 
tong;iic,  he  became  by  far  the  mo(l  eminent  perfon  in  hi^  time,  he  not  on' 
ly  ipoke  it  fluontly  hittifeif,  but  taught  (evcral  others  lo  do  the  fame.  Se^ 
Dr  lightfoot's  su-tklc  in  Bkgr^bia  BrUannk*.  But  he  aded  a  mofl  hafc 
and  ungrateful  part  to  hi^  Bcue&£tor.  Inlinuating  himfelf  iuto  th«  bi(hop 
of  Durham's  [Barnes]  favour,  he  found  means  to  prejudice  liim  againft 
^r  Gilpia,  in  thie  view  of  iupplattthig  him  at  Houghton.  But^he  bilhop 
was  r<icofKiled.  at  has  been  mentioned  in  the  text,  ^ad  promiaed  i;hat  his 
enemies .  {hould  not  hurt  him,  xneaoii^  particularly  Broughcon ;  wha 
thereupon  left  Durham,  and  went  to  feck  his  fortune  elfewhere.  Brough*; 
ton,  though  indcvid  a  fcholar,  was  one  of  the  vainoft  men  of  his  tinte. 
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The  settlement  of  this  sch€x>l  was  the  last  business  of 
a  public  nature,  in  which  he  was  engaged.  It  answered 
his  expectation  so  well,  that  wlien  he  grew  old  it  became 
his  chief  concern.  His  infirmities  obliged  him  now  to 
relax  a  little  fvom  those  very  great  fatigues,  he  had  un- 
dergone abroad,;  and  to  draw  bis  engagements  nearer  home; 
His  school,  situated  near  his  house,  afforded  him  when 
most  infirm  an  employment,  and  he  could  hardly  die  in 
peace  till  he  had  settled  it  to  his  mind.  What  he  had 
prmcipally  at  heart,  was  to  compose  for  it  a  set  of  gopd 
statutes,  to  provide  it  a  better  endowment,  and  fix  all  by 
a  charter.  As  to  the  statutes,  he  was  daily  employed  in 
improving  bis  first  draught.  With  regard  to  a  better 
endowment,  as  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  do  any  thing 
more  himself,  he  applied  to  a  neighbouring  gentleman^ 
John  Heath,  Esq.  of  Kepier^  with  whpm  he  had  lived 
many  years  in  great  intimacy,  and  prevailed  with  him  to 
double  tlie  origmal  endowment :  This,  with  some  othev 
contributions,  procured  by  him,  raised  the  revenues  an* 
$werable  to  his  wishes.  The  last  thing  was  to  obtain  a 
charter.  For  this>  he  applied  to  his  friendi  the  earl  of 
Bedford,  who  easily  procured  it  of  the  queen  in  March, ' 
1571. 

Towards  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  Mr  Gilpin  went 
through  his  duty  with  great  difficulty^  his  health  was 
much  impaired  §  the  extreme  fatigue,  he  had  during  so 
many  years  undergone,  had  now  quite  broke  his  consti* 
tution,  and  while  he  was  thus  struggling  with  these  diffi- 
culties, there  happened  an  affair,  which  entirely  destroyed 
his  health.  As  he  was'  crossing  the  market-place  at  Dur<> 
ham,  an  ox  ran  at  him>  and  threw  him  down  with  such 
violence,  that  it  was  imagined  he  had  received  his  death's 
wound.  He  lay  long  confined  ^  and  though  he  got  abroad 
again,  he  never  recovered  even  the  little  strength  he  had 
before,  and  continued  lame  as  long  as  he  lived.  Bttt 
sickness  was  not  the  only  distress,  which  the  declining 
yeais  of  this  excellent  man  had  to  struggle  with.  As 
age  and  infirmity  began  to  lessen  that  weight  and  infitt«< 
ence  he  once  had,  the  malice  and  opposition  of  his  ene- 
mies of  course  prevailed  more.  He  was  charged  by  some 
with  maintaining  the  unlawfulness  of  marriage  in  the 
clergy ;  otliers  taxed  him  with  hypocrisy  ^  and  a  third^ 
with  refusing  to  puy  hia  just  debts ;  While  chancellor 
Barnes  laid  aside  all  decency  in  oppressing  him*  Such  a 
load  of  calumny,  ingratitude,  and  ill  usage,  may  justly 
be  supposed  to  lie  heavy  upon  him,  already  sinking  under  a 

weight 
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-weight  of  years.  Yet  he  bore  it  with  great  fortitude, 
strengthening  himself  with  such  consolations,  as  a  Chris- 
daui  hath  in  reserve  for  all  extremities.  His  resignation, 
however,  was  not  long  exercised. 

About  the  beginning  of  Februiary,  16S3,  he  found  him- 
fcff  so  very  weak,  that  he  was  sensible  his  end  must  be 
drawing  near.  He  told  his  friends  his  apprehensions;  and 
spoke  of  his  death  with  the  most  happy  composure.  He 
was  soon  after  confined  to  his  chamber ;  but  his  senses 
continued  perfect  to  the  last.  A  few  days  before  his 
death,  he  ordered  his  friends,  acquaintance,  and  depen- 
dants to  be  called  ;  and  being  raised  in  his  bed,  he  made 
several  most  pathetic  discourses  j  first,  to  the  poor,  next 
to  hh  scholars,  and  then  to  his  servants ;  after  which, 
sending  for  several  persons,  who  had  hitherto  made  no 
good  use  of  his  advice,  he  pressed  it  now  again,  in  hope* 
chat  his  dying  words  might  prove  more  effectual :  His 
q»eech  began  to  faulter,  Before  he  finished  these  last  ex- 
hortations. The  remaining  hours  of  his  life  he  spent  in 
prayer,  and  in  broken  converse  with  some  select  friends ; 
mentioning  often  the  consolations  of  the  gospel,  declar- 
ing they  were  the  only  true  ones,  •  and  that  nothing  else 
would  bring  a  man  peace  at  the  last.  He  died  upon  the 
fourth  of  March,  158S,  in  the  sixty-sixth  year  of  his  age, 
and  was  interred  in  his  own  church. 

As  to  his  character.     His  person  was   tall  and  slender, 
in  the  ornament  of  which  he  was  at  no  pains.     He  had  a 

rticular  aversion  to  the  fopperies  of  dress.  In  his  diet 
was  very  temperate,  rather  abstemious.  His  parts  were 
very  good  5  his  imagination,  memory,  and  judgment, 
were  lively,  retentive,  and  solid.  His  acquirements  were 
as  considerable:  By  an  unwearied  application  he  had 
amassed  a  great  store  of  knowledge ;  and  was  ignorant  of 
no  part  of  learning  at  that  time  in  esteem  :  In  languages, 
history,  and  divinity,  he  particularly  excelled.  He  read 
poetry  with  a  good  taste ;  and  was  himself  no  mean  poet : 
But  he  laid  out  little  time  in  the  pursuit  of  any  study 
foreign  to  his  profession.  His  temper  was  naturally  warm ; 
and  in  his  youth  there  are  instances  of  his  giving  way  to 
passion  ;  but  in  time,  by  grace,  he  got  more  command  of 
himself,  and  at  length  was  enabled  (o  subdue  that  infirmity« 
His  disposition  was  serious,  yet  among  his  particular  friends 
he  was  commonly  cheerful,  sometimes  facetious.  His  ge- 
neral behaviour  was  very  affable ;  his  severity  had  no  ob* 
ject  but  himself  *,  to  others  he  was  humble,  candid,  and 
indulgent     Extravagance  with  him  was  another  word  for 

injustice* 
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•injusdce.  Amidst  all  his  business  he  found  leisure  to  look 
into  his  affairs }  well  knowing  that  frugality  is  the  sup- 
port of  charity.  His  intimacies  were  but  few  \  it  was  his 
endeavour^  as  he  thought  the  spirit  of  Christianity*  re- 
quired, to  dilatC)  rather  than  to  contract  his  alFections. 
Yet  where  he  professed  a  particular  friendship,  he  was  a 
religious  observer  of  its  offices.  He  was  a  most  candid 
interpreter  of  the  words  and  actions  of  others ;  where  he 
plainly  saw  failings,  he  would  make  every  possible  allow- 
ance for  them.  He  used  to  express  a  particular  indigna- 
tion at  slander ;  often  saying,  it  more  deserved  the  gal- 
lows than  theft.  For  himself  he  was  remarkably  guarded, 
when  he  spoke  of  others ;  he  considered  common  fame  as 
the  falsest  medium,  and  a  man's  reputation  as  his  most 
valuable  property.  His  sincerity  was  such  as  became  a 
•  Christian  minister  j  and  he  had  the  strictest  regard  to  truth, 
of  which  his  whole  life  was  a  continual  instance :  All 
little  arts,  and  sinister  practices, those  ingredients  of  worldly 
prudence,  be  disdained.  His  perseverance  In  so  commend- 
able a  part,  in  whatever  difficulties  it  might  at  first  involve 
him,  in  the  end  raised  his  character  above  malice  and  envy, 
and  gave  him  that  weight  and  influence  in  every  thing  he 
undertook,  which  nothing  but  an  approved  sincerity  can 
give.  Whatever  his  other  virtues n  were,  their  lustre  was 
greatly  increased  by  his  humility.  To  conquer  religious 
fv'ide  is  one  of  the  best  effects  of  religion  ;  an  effect,  which 
his  religion  in  the  most  amiable  manner  produced.  Thus 
far  however  he  hath  had  many  imitators.  The  principal 
recommendation  of  him,  and  the  distinguishing  parts  of 
his  character  were  his  conscientious  discharge  of  the  duties 
of  a  faithful,  laborious  pastor ;  his  extensive  benevolence  ; 
and  his  exalted  piety. 

In  his  charitable  distributions  he  had  no  measure  but 
the  bounds  of  his  income  ;  of  which  the  least  portion  was 
always  laid  out  on  himself.  Nor  did  he  give  as  if  he  was 
granting  a  favour,  but  as  if  he  was  paying  a  debt ;  all  ob- 
sequious service  the  generosity  of  his  heart  disdained.  He 
was  more  particularly  careful  to  give  away  in  his  lifetime 
whatever  he  could  save  for  the  ooor,  as  he  had  often  seen 
and  regretted  the  abuse  of  posthumous  charities.  "  It  is 
"  my  design,  at  my  departure,  (says  he,  writing  to  a  friend), 
"  to  leave  no  more  behind  me,  but  to  bury  me,  and  pay 
«  my  idebts."     What  little  he  did  leave,  he  left  wholly  to 
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the  poor,  deducting  a  few  slight  tokens  of  remembrance 
that  he  bequeathed  to  his  friends. 

He  was  buried  in  his  own  church,  but  without  any  mo- 
nument besides  that  of  his  example,  which  one  would  ima^ 
gine  had  its  influence  upon  the  rectors  of  Houghton ;  for 
perhaps  few  parishes  in  England  can  boast  of  such  a  suc- 
cession of  worthy  pastors,  as  that  parish  can,  since  Mr  ' 
Gilpin's  death.  The  late  archbishop  Seeker  was  one  of 
those  pastors. 

A  sermon  preached  in  the  court  at  Greenwich,  before 
K.  Edward  VI.  the  first  Sunday  after  the  Epiphany,  in 
the  year  1 5S2,  is  the  only  revised  composition  of  Mr  Gil- 
pin's that  survived  him.  He  spent  his  time  more  actively 
than  in  literary  avocations  :  Yet  to  what  good  purpose  he 
might  have  employed  it  in  his  closet,  this  piece  may  con- 
vince us.  It  was  thought  in  K.  Edward's  time  a  very  pa- 
thetic strain  of  eloquence,  well  adapted  to  the  irregularities 
then  prevailing  in  the  court  of  that  prince.  It  hath  since 
been  taken  notice  of  by  most  of  the  writers  who  treat  of 
the  ecclesiastical  aflairs  of  those  times,  and  is  mentioned 
by  them  as  a  remarkable  instance  of  that  commendable 
zeal  and  noble  freedom,  which  the  illustrious  Reformers  of 
our  church  exerted  in  the  cause  of  the  Protestant  religion. 
But  on  account  of  its  length,  -we  must  refer  the  curious 
Reader  to  the  sermon  itself,  published  by  his  Name-sake, 
from  whom  the  name  of  Gilpin  has  received  an  additional 
honour. 


EDMUND    GRIND  AL, 


AIICIIBISHOP  OF  CANTERBURY. 


•"pHIS  great  and  good  man  was  bom  in  the  year  1519, 

•*-     at  Hinsingham,  in  the  parish  of  St  Begh's,  in  Cowp- 

land,  a  small  village  in  the  county  of  Cumberland.     After 
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a  suitable  foundation  of  learning  at  school,  he  was  sei^t 
to  Magdalen- college  in  Cambridge,  but  removed  from 
then  to  Christ's,  and  afterwards  to  Pembroke-hall,  where 
having  taisen  his  first  degree  in  arts,  he  was  chosen  fellow 
in  the  year  1 538,  and  commenced  A.  M.  in  154?1  ;  having 
served  the  of&ce  of  junior  bursar  of  his  college  the  pre- 
ceding year.  In  the  year  1 54'2,  he  was  appointed  proctor 
of  the  university,  and  is  said  to  have  often  sat  as  assessor 
to  the  vice-chancellor  in  his  courts.  In  15i9,  he  be- 
came president  •£vice-master]  of  his  college,  and  being 
now  B.  D.  was  unanimously  chosen  lady  Margaret's  pub- 
lic preacher  at  Cambridge ;  as  he  was  also  one  of  the 
four  disputants  in  a  theological  extraordinary  act  per- 
formed that  year  for  the  entertainment  of  K.  Edward's 
visitors. 

Thus  distinguished  in  the  university,  his  worth  was  ob- 
served by  Ridley,  bishop  of  London,  who  made  him  his 
chaplain  .in  1550,  perhaps  by  the  recommendation  of  Bu- 
cer,  the  king's  professor  of  divinity  of  Cambridge,  who  soon 
after  his  removal  to  London,  in  a  letter  to  that  prelate,  styles 
our  divine  a  person  <*  eminent  for  his  learning  and  piety,  a 
"  chief  member  of  Christ,  and  his  associate  in  the  most 
"  sacred  ministry  of  the  word  of  GOD." 

Thus  a  door  being  opened  to  him,  he  rose  by  quick 
advances  into  notice  and  esteem ;  his  patron  the  bishop 
being  so  much  pleased  with  him,  that  he  designed  him  the 
prebend  of  Cantrilles,  in  St  Paul's  church,  and  wrote  to 
the  council  (some  of  whom  had  procured  it  for  the  fur- 
nishing the  king's  stables)  for  leave  to  give  this  living,  as 
he  says,  to  his  well-deserving  chaplain,  who  was  without 
preferment,  and  to  whom  he  would  grant  it,  with  all  his 
heart,  that  so  he  might  have  him  continually  with  him 
and  in  his  diocese  to  preach,  adding,  that  he  was  known 
to  be  both  of  virtue,  honesty,  discretion,  wisdom,  and  learn- 
ing. Whar effect  thisS  address  had,  does  not  appear  ;  but 
the  chanter's  place  becoming  vacant  soon  after,  his  lord- 
ship, August  24,  ,1.^>51,  collated  him  to  that  dignity,  which 
was  of  much  greater  value,  and  likewise  procured  him  to 
be  made  chaplain  to  his  majesty  (with  the  usual  salary  of 
forty  pounds)  in  December  the  same  year.  July  2d,  in 
the  year  1552,  he  obtained  a  stall  in  Westminster- Abbey ; 
this,  however,  he  afterwards  resigned  to  Dr  Bonner, 
whom  he  afterwards  succeeded  in  the  bishopric  of  Lon- 
don.    In  the  mean  tijne,  there  being  a  design,  on  the 
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death  oT  Dr  Tons^tall,  to  divide  t!|e  ridiseeof  Durham' 
into  two,  Mr  Gwmlal  was  nominated  for  one  of  these,  and 
would  have  obtained  it,  had  not  one  of  die  courtiers  got 
the  whole  bishopric  dissolved,  and  settled  fts  a  temporal 
-estate  upon  himself. 

In  the  year  155S,  he  fled  from  the  persecution  Qnder 
^.  Mary  into  Germany,  and  settling  at  Stradxtrg,  made 
himself  master  of  the  German  tongae,  in  order  to  preadi 
in  the  chtiTches  there :  And  in  tJife  disputes  that  happened 
at  Frankfort  about  a  new  model  of  government  and  form 
of  worship,  varying  from  the  last  liturgy  of  K.  Edward, 
lie  sided  with  Dr  Cox  and  others  against  John  Knox  and 
liis  followers. 

One  of  Grindal's  great  btisine«ses  now  was  to  collect 
together  the  writings  and  stories  of  the  learned  and  pious 
"sufferers  in  England,  and  to  publish  them :  For  which 
'purpose  he  had  a  great  correspondence  here.  In  the  year 
1555y  had  come  to  his  hands  Ridley's  DisptitatiH)ns  at 
Oxford  ;  also  Marcus  Antonius  Constanttus's  Objections 
to  archbishop  Cranmer*s  book  against  Stephen  bishc^  <rf 
Winchester,  and  the  answers  to  those  objections,  which 
were  either  framed  by  the  said  archbishop,  or  Ridley,  in 
prison :  And  a  treatise  in  English  against  transu!bstantit<- 
tion,  which  was  Ridley's.  This  last,  by  the  counsel  of 
'Grindal  and  others,  was  resolved  to  be  put  into  Latin ; 
and  50  it  was.  But  these  writings  Grindal  with  his  friend* 
there  made  some  stop  to  put  in  print  as  yet,  lest  it  might 
irritate  the  enemies  tif  those  holy  rtieri  then  in  captivity  ^ 
and  therefore  reckoned  it  better  to  defer  it  for  a  while. 
And  concerning  this,  Grindal  being  now  at  Frankfort,  and 
having  an  opportunity  here,  sent  a  letter  to  the  Baid  bishop 
Ridley,  to  know  his  pleasure  herein.  And  because  in  the 
letter  ^re  other  matters  relating  to  the  present  state  of  the 
etiles,  I  shall  here  insert  it ;  and  the  rather,  becatise  the 
tmswer  to  it  from  Ridley  is  preserved  in  Fox,  ^nd  mention 
only  made  of  this  letter. 

\  Gratiam  £«J*  consolationem  i  Domino,  iff  'Servatort  nostff 
<  Jesu  Christo: 

«*  SIR,  I  have  often  been  desirous  to  have  written  to 
*<  you,  and  to  have  heard  from  you,  but  the  iniquity  of 
«  the  times  hath  hitherto  always  put  me  fcMth  of  all  hope 
««  and  comfort.  Now  at  this  present  GOD  seemeth  to 
«<  offer  some  likelihood,  that  these  might  come  to  your 

"  handt 
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^^  hands,  \rhich  I  thought  to.  us?,  referring  the  rest  to 
<«  GOD's  dispositioB.  Youi"  pi^qsent  sta^e,  not  I  only 
**  (who  of  all  othei?  am  noo$(  bouod)  but  al^o  all  other  our 
<<  brethren  he^ej^  do  most  heartily  l^i^enl,  as  joyned  with 
<<  tb^  most  misesaye  captivity  that  ever  ^y  church  of 
<(  Christ  t\ath  suffered.  NQtwkhtStanding,  we  geye  GOD 
<(  mo$t  humble  ths^uks^  foy  th^t^  he  hath  so  strengthened 
<<  you  aud  others,  your  co^c^ptives,  to  profess  a  good 
^<  profession  befofe  so  xn*^nyi  uritness^s^  Aod  I  doub>  i^o* 
«( thing,  but  that  h^  t]^t  h^th  called  you  su^d  thei?}  not 
<<  only  to  believe  upon  hyn>,  bu^  also  to  suiEer  for  bym, 
<(  doth  not  le^ve  you  destitute  of  t)iat  unspeakable  conv* 
<<  forty  whkh  he  useth  to  mi^istei  aibund^atly  to.  ^s  in 
<^  the  schole  of  the  cross,  ^e  grauute  that  his  name  naay 
<<  be  glorified  in  you,,  whether  it  b^  by  Ufe  or  death>  aa 
^<  fnay  be  most  to  his  honour,  ;^i\d  yoiMT  everlastuig  con- 
<*  eolation  4 

«  Sir,  I  thought  it  good  to  advertise  yo<*  paftely  of  oup 
**  state  In  these  partes.  We  be  here  dispersed  in  diver* 
"  a;id  ^veral  places.  Certayne  be  4t  Tigurye,  good  stu- 
"  dents  of  either  university  a  nuinber ;  very  well  efl|re4ied 
^'  of  maister  Bullinger,  of  the  other  ministers,  and  of  the 
^^  whq)e  oitye.  Another  number  of  us  reno^yne  ^t  A^Qsn" 
^^  ^ue,  aM»4  take  the  commodity,  of  maister  Ms^rtyr's  )es« 
<<  ^ns,  who  is  a  v^ry  not^l^e  fathier.  j^Iaistei:  Scory,  and 
^<  certayne  other  with  hym  be  in  Frysland,  an4  h^ve  ai| 
<*  English  church  there,  b^t  not  very  fi^equept.  The  gi-eatesi- 
*^  number  is  at  Frankford,  where  I  was  at  this  psesenjt  by 
*^  occasion  ;  a  very  fayre  city,  the  m^i^tr^tes  favoiir:4ble 
*<  to  our  people^  with  so  m^ny  other  comi?K>dJities  aa  exiles 
"  can  well  look  for.  Here  is  also  a  church  ;  and  now  (GCMQl 
"  he  thanked)  well  quitted  by  the  prudeacy  of  m^i^ter 
*'  Coxet  and  oth^r  Mfhich  met  here  for  that  puKpps^.  So 
*^  th^t  |iow  we  t|:ust  GOD  hath  provided,  for  such  a^  wiU 
^«  flye  forth  of  ftabylon,  a  resting  place,  where  they  suAj 
*<  truly  serve  hym,  and  i#ar  the  yoice  of  their  true  p^jstpr, 
<<  I  suppose  m  oi^e  p}a^e  and  otl^r  dispersed >  there  be  well 
*^  nigh  an  luindr^th  students  and  i^inisters  on  this  side  the 
«  seas.  Such  a  Lord  is  GOD  to  work  dyvejcsly  ija  his, 
^^  according  to  hie  unsearchable  wisdom,  whp.  knoweth 
^^  ^est  what  is  in  Man. 

*<  We  hajw  ^Iso  here  certayne  copies  of  your  aunswers 
^'  ill  the  dispi^tion.  Item  Jintmiqfia  Ohjecta  cum  Respon* 
*^jme:    The  treatise  in  English  ^gain^t  trau^ubsitantin- 

"  tion. 
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«  tion,  which  in  tyme  shall  be  translated  into  Latins.  It 
«  hath  bene  thought  best  not  to  print  then)  till  we  sed 
«<  what  God  will  do  with  you,  both  for  incensyng  of 
«  their  malicious  fury,  and  also  for  restraining  you  and 
*<  others  from  writing  hereafter;  which  should  be  a 
«  greater  loss  to  the  church  of  Christ,  than  forbearing  of 
<«  these  for  a  tyme.  If  I  shall  know  your  will  to  be  other- 
<«  wise  in  it,  the  same  shall  be  followed.  This  much  I 
"  thought  good  to  let  you  understand  concerning  these 
"  matters,  and  concerning  the  poor  state  of  men  here. 
«<  Who  most  earnestly  and  incessantly  do  cry  unto  GOD 
<«  for  the  delivery  of  his  church,  to  behold  the  causes  of 
<«  the  afflicted,  and  to  hear  the  groans  of  hys  imprisoned  : 
<*  Knowing  that  you,  who  in  this  state  have  more  familiat 
"  access  unto  GOD,  do  not  forget  us. 

"  GOD  comfort  you,  ayd  you,  and  assist  you  with  hid 
«*  Spirit  and  grace,  to  continue  his  unto  the  end,  to  the 
«  glory  of  his  name,  the  edification  of  his  church,  and  the 
"  subversion  of  antichrist's  kyngdom.     Amen." 

From  Frankford,  E.  G. 

the  6th  of  May,  1555. 

Whilst  Grindal  remained  in  these  parts,  he  took  occa- 
sion to  visit  some  places  of  eminency  in  Germany,  as  did 
the  other  exiles  commonly.  One  of  those  places  which 
he  saw  was  Spires ;  where  he  was  courteously  entertained 
and  harboured  by  one  Leach  a  Scotchman  :  To  whom  he 
afterwards  shewed  himself  a  true  friend  in  his  necessity, 
by  interposing  seasonably  for  him  to  the  secretary  of  state, 
when  by  false  witness  he  was  in  very  great  danger  in  Ire- 
land. 

The  other  great  work  our  painful  countryman  laboured 
in  this  time  of  his  exile,  in  conjunction  with  Mr  Fox, 
was  the  History  of  the  Persecutions  of  the  Church  of 
Christ,  and  especially  in  the  latter  times  of  it.  Many 
accounts  of  the  acts  and  disputations,  of  the  sufferings 
and  ends  of  the  godly  men  under  Q.  Mary,  came  from 
time  to  time  to  Grindal's  hands  5  who  had  a  correspon- 
dence with  several  in  England  for  that  end  and  purpose  ; 
and  as  they  came  to  his  hand;  he  conveyed  them  to  Fox. 
Nor  did  he  only  do  this ;  but  withal  frequently  gave  Fox 
his  thoughts  concerning  them,  and  his  instructions  and 
counsels  about  them  5  always  shewing  a  most  tender  re- 
gard to  truths  and  suspending  upon  common  reports 
j  and 
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• 
and  relations  brought  over>  till  mor^  satisfactory  evi- 
xlence  came  from  good  hands.  And  because  a  complete 
account  of  all  particulars  of  those  that  suffered  in  that 
sharp  persecution,  could  not  so  soon  be  procured,  he  ad* 
vised  Fox,  for  the  present,  to  print  separately  the  acts  of 
scxne  particular  men»  of  whom  any  sure  and  authentic 
relations  came  to  hand :  And  that  a  larger  and  completer 
history  of  these  martyrs  should  be  printed  together  after- 
wards, when  he  should  be  supplied  with  fuller  accounts 
of  the  whole  persecutions.  And,  finally,  that  his  history 
might  be  both  in  Latin  and  English,  for  the  more  general 
benefit. 

In  short,  by  what  appears  from  GriodaFs  and  Fox's 
own  ietters,  he  was  an  earnest  assistant  in  compiling  Fox's 
Martyrology ;  both  by  his  continual  counsel,  and  by 
supplying  him  with  materials  for  it;  much  whereof  he 
sent  him  drawn  up,  and  methodized  by  his  own  pen  in 
English  ;  and  Fox's  work  was  chiefly  to  translate  into  Latin. 
And  by  his  advice  also,  Fox  published  there  at  Basil  many 
examinations  and  histories  of  the  English  bishops  and  di- 
vines at  sundry  times  in  single  pieces,  soon  after  their 
respective  martyrdoms.  And  it  was  his  advice  to  Fox, 
to  digest  them  altogether  in.  a  more  large  volume ;  but 
thought  not  convenient,  that  he  should  make  too  much 
haste  to  put  it  forth,  till  he  could  make  the  .relations  of 
the  persecution  more  full  and  complete,  and  might  obtain 
more  certainty  of  truth  to  depend  upon. 

We  will  only  add  of  Grindal^  with  respect  to  Fox's 
work ;  that  he  also  supplied  him  with  collections  of  mat- 
ters, that  happened  before  these  times,  of  which  one  was 
so  remarkable,  that  by  setting  Grind»i's  name  under  it, 
he  might  acknowledge  whence  he  bad  the  relation.  The 
passage  is  concerning  the  death  of  the  pious  Mr  Stafford, 
reader  of  divinity  in  Cambridge,  about  1528,  when  reli- 
gion first  began  to  shew  itself  there.  The  story  was  this  : 
There  was  one  there  of  great  fame  for  his  skill  in  the  black 
art  (as  It  was  called,)  and  therefore  was  commonly  called 
Sir  Henry  Conjurer.  This  man  at  last  fell  sick  of  the 
plague ;  out  of  compassion  to  whose  soul  at  this  time, 
that  good  man  ventured  his  own  life  by  resorting  to  him  ; 
and  there  so  eflectually  argued  with  him  of  his  former 
wicked  life  and  practices,  that  be  brought  him  to  repen- 
tance, and  caused  all  his  books  upon  the  subject  of  divi.- 

nation 
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nation  to  be  burnt  before  his  face.  Thus  he  endeavoured 
to  save  that  man's  soul,  though  he  lost  his  ovn  Hfe  by 
it :  Fc^^r  he  got  the  infection^  .went  home  and  died*  To 
this  story  are  subjoined  these  ivords,  Ex  Testmonh  2). 
Rtdlei  i^  Edmundi  Episc.  Land.  The  meaning  whereof  I 
suppose  was,  that  Ridley  might  l^ave  told  this  to  his  chap* 
lain  Grindal,  and  he  to  Fox. 

Grindaly  returning  to  England  on  the  accession  of  Q. 
Elizabeth,  was  employed,  among  others,  in  drawing  up 
the  new  liturgy  to  be  presented  to  the  queen's  first  parlia- 
ment, and  was  also  one  of  the  eight  Protestant  divines 
chosen  to  hold  a  public  dispute  with  the  popish  prelates 
about  that  time.  His  talent  for  preaching  was  likewise 
very  serviceable,  and  he  was  generally  appointed  to  that 
duty  before  the  queen,  privy  council,  &c.  on  all  public 
occasions.  At  the  same  time,  he  was  appointed  one  of 
the  commissioners  in  the  north,  on  the  royal  visitation  for 
restoring  the  supremacy  of  the  crown,  and  the  Protestant 
faith  and  worship. 

This  visitation  extended  also  to  Cambridge,  where  Dr 
Young  being  removed,  for  refusing  the  oath  of  supremacy, 
f^om  the  mastership  of  Pembroke-Hall,  Mr  Grindal  was 
chosen  by  the  fellows  to  succeed  him,  in  1559.  Particu- 
larly he  was  for  having  his  church  there  under  the  govern- 
ment of  a  single  person  superior  to  the  rest,  aiid  not  seve- 
ral, all  of  equal  dignity  and  power  ;  and  for  this  purpose, 
he  wrote  to  Scorj,  afterwards  bishop  of  Hereford,  then  an 
exile  at  Embdeii,  to  go  to  Frankfort  and  govern  the  Eng- 
lish church  there. 

In  July  the  same  year,  he  was  nominated  to  the  bishop- 
ric of  London,  vacant  by  the  deposition  of  Dr  Bonner^ 
The  juncture  was .  very  critical,  and  the  fate  of  the 
church's  revenues  depended  upon  the  event.  An  act  of 
parliament  had  lately  passed,  by  which  her  majesty  was 
empowered  to  exchange  the  ancient  epsicopal  manors  and 
lordships  for  tithes  and  impropriations.  This  was  ex- 
tremely regretted  by  these  first  bishops,  who  scrupled  whe- 
ther  they  should  comply  in  a  point  so  injurious  to  the  re«- 
venue  of  their  respective  sees^  which  nuist  suffer  consider- 
ably by  these  exchanges  \  atid  which  too  would  cut  off  all 
hope  of  restoring  the  tithes,  so  long  unjustly  detained  from 
the  respective  churohes,  for  the  maintenance  of  thein« 
cumbents.  In  this  important  point,  our  new  nominated 
^ishop  consulted  Peter  Martyr,  in  a  letter  dated  in  August 
i  •  this 
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Ais  ftdXt  nor  did  he  accept  of  the  bishopric  tiU  he  had 

received  his  opinicm  in  favotH*  of  it  from  that  divLi»e)  to 
whom  he  also  communicated  his  scruples  concerning  th« 
habits  and  some  customs  then  used  in  the  chitfch*  £ut 
before  he  received  his  aiiswer  to  the  who)e,  he  was  coose* 
crated^  December  the  iirst  ^  when  ^  exchange  of  iafids 
with  the  queen  not  being  fully  settled),  he  could  nol  com- 
pound  for  his  first  fruits^  and  coBis^quently  he  waa  hin- 
dered from  exercising  his  episcopal  function^  and  was 
oUiged  to  have  the  queen's  express  authority  for  that  pur* 
pose«  ' 

It  may  gratify  some  of  our  readers  to  insert  Feler  Mar- 
tyr's answer  to  Grindal*s  inquiry^    We  will  thevefore  lay 
it  before  them  ouK  of  Strype.     ^  That  reverend  m2^^  ia 
the  beginning  of  November,  gave  his  answer.  And  firsts 
aa  for  imprupriatjonSf  he  thought  Grindsd  needed  Jiot 
to  be   so  solicitous.     For  that  it  was  a  thing  lay  not  in 
his  power^  whence  or  how  it  pleased  the  queen  to  pro- 
vide wages  and  food  for  her  Ushops  and  the^  parish  mi*^ 
nisters.     And  thenias  forgoing  in  a  cap,  whether  round 
or  square^  and  in  a  gown,  in  ordinary  eoi^versation, 
when  they  vrere  not  employed  about  holy  things,  his 
judgment  was,  that  they  should  not  wrangle  upore  thaa 
need  was  about  them ;  ^inqe  superstaion  seemed  not 
properly  to  be  concerned  herein*    But  in  ^e  next  place, 
as   for'  the  habits  to  be  used  in  the  ministry  of  holf 
things,  since  they  carried  an  aji^earance  of  thie  niass^ 
and  were  merely  remainders  of  popery,,  it  was>  hie  said^ 
the  learned  BuUinger,  the  chief  minister  of  Zurick>  hi^ 
opuiioo,  that  they  w^re  to  be  refrained  from  by  Grindal^ 
lest,  by  his  example,  a  thing  that  was  scandalous  should 
be  confirmed.    JBut  Martyr  said,  thai  though  he  was 
always  against  the  use  of  such  ornaments,  yet  he  saw 
the  preaent  danger,  lest  they  should  be  put  from  the 
office  of  preaching  ;  and  that  perhaps  some  hope  might 
be,  that  as  altars  and.  ins^ages  were  already  tak^A  away, 
so  also  those  appearances  of  the  mass  might  in  time  be 
taken  away  tpo  i  if  he  and  others,  who  had  taken  upon 
them:  episcopacy,  earnestly  bboured  therein.    But  not^ 
withstanding,  if  it  came  not  to  so  good  effeet;  yet, 
should  he  decline  the  office^  another  might  succeed  in  his 
place,  who  would  not  care  to  have  those  relicai  reject- 
ed, but  perhaps  would  rather  defend,  cherish,  and  main- 
tain them.    He  was  therefore,  he  said)  m<Hie  backward 
to  advice  him  rather  t^  refuse  the  bishopric,  than  to 

«  submit 
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submit  to  the  use  of  those  vestures.  But  because  he  saw 
scandals  of  that  kind  were  altogether  by  all  means  to  be 
avoided,  therefore  he  more  easily  had  yielded  to  BuUin- 
gier's  opinion  aforesaid.  But  if  altars  and  images  had 
been  continued  and  preserved,  then  he  did  freely,  as  he 
had  wrote  in  other  letters,  judge,  that  Grindal  ought  by 
no  means  to  minister. 

*  In  general,  he  advised  him  to  do  nothing  against  his 
conscience ;  he  acknowledged  the  questions  which  he 
sent  him  had  difficulty  in  them  ;  and  therefore  he  ex- 
.  cused  himself  that  he  had  no  sooner  imparted  his  coun- 
sel, since  it  could  not  so  easily  be  given.     He  added, 
that  when  he  Was  at  Oxford,  though  he  were  a  canon, 
yet  he  would  never  Wear  the  surplice  in  the  choir :  He 
knew  his  example  was  no  just  confirmation  of  Grindal. 
But  that  which  moved  him  then,  and  still  did  the  same, 
might  perhaps  have  some  force  with  Grindal,  namely, 
that  that  was  not  to  be  done,  which  might  confirm  the 
practice  of  what  his  conscience  did  not  approve.' 
And  again,  in  a  subsequent  letter,  he  says  :    <  Of  the 
square  cap,  and  the  external  episcopal  habits,  he  thought 
there  was  no  need  much  to  dispute,  when  the  wearing 
thereof  vr^  without  superstition,  and  especially  when  it 
might  have  a  civil  reason  in  this  kingdom. 
<  Of  the  garments  which  they  termed  holy,  he  con- 
fessed they  somewhat  stuck  with  him  :  So  that  he  won- 
dered they  should  be  so  stiffly  retained ;  and  he  wished 
all  things,  in  the  service  of  GOD,  might  be  done  in 
the  most  simple  manner.     Yet  he  subjoined,  that  in  case 
peace  might  be  obtained  between  the  Saxon  and  Helvetian 
churches,  as  to  doctrine,  this  sort  of  garments  should 
never  make  a  separation  :  For  though  they  should  not  ap- 
prove of  them,  yet  they  would  bear  them.     Therefore 
he  allowed,  that  Grindal  might  use  that  attire,  either 
when  he  preached,  or  administred  the  sacraments  :  Yet 
so,  as  to  continue  to  speak  and  teach  against  the  use  of 
them.     But  he  added,  that  he  could  never  advise,  that 
when  he  preached  or  administred  the  Lord's  Supper,  he 
should  have  the  image  of  the  crucifix  upon  the  table. 
*  Grii>dal  also  desired  to  know  this  great  divine's  judg- 
ment, as  to  the  state's  dealing  with  obnoxious  Papists ; 
and  what  he  advised  as  to  the  inflicting^  punishment  upon 
them,  in  respect  of  the  many  advantages  that  might  be 
taken  against  them  for  their  irregular  and  lawless  doings 
in  the  last  reign.     Likewise  whether  he  thou^t  advise- 

^  able. 
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able,  that  popish  priests  should  be  continued  in  thelt 
places,  or  that  such  should  be  admitted  to  livings.  But 
Peter  Martyr  piously  counselled,  that  for  peace  sake 
matters  past  should  be  forgotten  5  remembering  that  pu- 
nishments in  the  church  have  sometimes  been  intermit- 
ted, and  sometimes  a  total  pardon  granted  :  And  that 
Heretics  have  been  received  with  the  continuance  of  their 
former  honours  and  degrees,  they  subscribing  to  sound 
religion.  But  he  advised  withal,  that  care  should  be 
taken,  that  for  the  time  to  come,  •  nothing  should  be  ad- 
mitted which  was  contrary  to  the  religion  now  enter- 
tained. And  as  for  such  as  should  hereafter  be  pre-' 
sented  from  patrons  to  the  bishops  for  spiritual  ii\TOgs, 
that  they  should  not  be  by  them  instituted,  unless  they 
should  subscribe  to  the  religion  established.'  ' 

The  good  bishop,  how  above  all,  thought  it  highly 
needful  to  provide  ministers  to  supply  the  vacancies,  and 
to  furnish  the  church  with  men  of  learning,  honesty,  and 
good  religion,  in  the  room  of  such  priests,  as  had  either 
voluntarily  relinquished  their  plaoes,  or  were  put  out. 
Therefore  the  bishop,  soon  after  his  own  consecration, 
proceeded  to  the  ordination  of  ministers  ;  of  whom  he  or- 
dained considerable  numbers  5  consisting  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, as  it  seems,  of  such  young  persons,  as  had  left  the 
universities  in  the  late  reign,  and  studied  abroad  at  Zu- 
rick,  Strasburg,  and  other  places. 

In  all  this  ordination  none  were  ordained  that  were  un- 
der twenty-three  or  twenty-four  years  of  age,  but  most 
were  upward  of  thirty.  Some  of  the  deacons  were  no 
scholars,  or  of  any  university,  but  men  of  sober  conversa- 
tion, and  that  could  read  English  well ;  who  nevertheless, 
in  this  present  necessity,  were  ordained,  that  they  might 
be  readers  in  the  churches,  to  read  the  Common  Prayers 
and  Homilies. 

March  3.  Our  bishop  preached  again  at  PauFs  Crosj 
in  his  habit,  i.  e,  in  his  rochet  and  chimere ;  and  so  con- 
tinued to  wear  them,  as  often  as  he  preached.  There  was 
then  a  large  audience;  for  the  people  were  greedy  to 
hear  the  gospel.  And  sermon  being  ended,  a  psalm  was 
5et,  and  sung  by  all  the  congregation  (for  now  it;  became 
commonly  practised  in  churches)  with  the  organ. 

In  the  year  1 560,  he  was  made  one  of  the  ecclesiastical 
commissioners,  in  pursuance  of  an  act  of  parliament  to 
inspect  into  the  manners  of  the  clergy,  and  regulate  all 
taatters  of  the  church ;  and  the  same  year  he  joined  with 

Cox, 
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Cox»  bishop  of  £ly,  %vA  Packer,  archbishop  ofCaDterburyy 
in  a  private  letter  to  the  queen,  persuading  her  to  many. 
In  1561)  he  held  his  primary  visitation.  In  1563)  he  as- 
sisted the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  together  with  some  ci* 
vilians,  in  preparing  a  book  of  statutes  for  Christ*churdi, 
Oxford,  which  as  yet  bad  no  fixed  statutes.  This  year  hs 
nvs^  also  very  serviceable,  in  proctiring  the  Engli^  mer* 
chants,  who  were  ill  used  at  Antwerp,  and  other  pafis  of 
the  Spanish  Netherlands,  who  had  been  very  kind  to  tht 
exiles  in  the  late  reign,  a  new  settlement  9t  Embden  in 
East  Frtesland ;  and  the  same  year,  by  thQ  request  of  Sir 
William  Cecil,  secretary, of  state,  he  wrote  animadversions 
upon  a  treatise  entitled,  Christiam  Sominis  Norman  &c« 
<  The  Rule  of  a  Christian  man  ;'  the  author  whereof^  one 
Justus  Velsius,  a  Dutch  enthusiast,  had  imprudently,  in 
tome  letters  to  the  queen,  used  some  menaces  to  her  ma- 
jesty, and  being  at  last  cited  before  the  ecclesiastical  com* 
mission,  was  charged  to  depart  the  kingdom  *. 
.  Towards  the  latter  end  of  the  year,  I  find  our  bishop 
much  concerned  about  two  clergymen  in  London,  the  one 
a  very  good  man>  and  the  other  a  very  bad  one  j  earnest 

for 

*  *  He  was  a  learned  man,  but  hotrheaded,  and  entbufi^ftical,  and 

*  held  peculiar  opinions,  and  had  fome  followers  and  admirers.    And  being 

*  very  forward  to  dlfcover  himfelf,  he  drew  up  a  certain  fummary  of  his 

*  religion  nnder  this  title,  Cbriftimmi  Homimj  Norma^  &o.  that  is.  The  Rule 

*  of  a  Chrtftian  Man,  a^cordin^  to  which  every  one  ought  to  try  himfelf* 

*  It  was  compofed  by  way  of  queftion  a«d  anfwer.     The   iir(l  qoeftion 

*  was,  What  is  a  Chrillian  ?  To  which  the  anfwer  he  framed  was.  One  who 
'  by  participation  and  grace  is  rendered,  and  to  be  rendered,  th^t  which 

*  Chin  ft  was,  and  is,  of  himfelf,  and  by  nature.    The  next  demand  being, 

*  What  Chrid  W9S  and  is  of  himfelf,  and  by  nature  ?  it  is  anfwered,  God 

*  in  man,  and  afterwards  Man-God.     He  writ  aho  in  this  Norman  That 

*  while  the  Word  was  made  flefti,  and  dwelt  in  us,  he  brought  down  God 

*  from  heaven  to  ns*  'joined  and  united  him  to  our  paiCble  nature.    And 

*  that  by  his  glorious  refurrection  the  fleih  was  made  the  Word*  and 

*  dwelt  in  God,  and  lifted  up  man  to  Qod.  He  fpake  of  a  double  re^ene- 
'  ration,  one  of  the  internal  man,  and  the  other  of  the  externat     And 

*  that  the  one  made  Chriftians  God  in  man  in  this  world ;  and  the  other 

*  made  them  men-god>  in  the  world  to  conie :  And  divers  other  fuch  kind 

*  of  odd  and  bUfphenious  expreiB^ns  did  his  writing  contain.     And  ia  the 

*  conclufion,  he  affirmed,  That  he  knew  no  other  rule  for  a  Chridian  man 
'  but  this  :  Aqd  that  he,  and  all  that  would  not  deceive  themfelves,  were 

*  to  exanune  and  try  themfelves  by  ir.  And  that  becaufc  oat  of  true  af- 
'  fection  and  charity  he  endeavoured  to  brii^  men  to  this  rule,  he  vat 
»  ferved  as  the  pfalmift  fp&aks  of  himself,  They  requited  tnt  roil  far  good,  anJ 

■  hatred  for  his  love.  But  his  beloved  in  Chrift  (fome  particular  perfons  of 
<  his  own  (ect  and  party)  he  diligently  warned  and  exhort'od,  jhat  they 

■  never  put  away  thi>  rule  iti^rti  the  eyes  of  their  minds,  but  W  try  and 
'  direct  their  whole  life  by  it ;  For  fo  alone  they  could  be  faved.  And4# 
''  this  he  fubscribed  his  name*     Strtpe. 
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for  the  preferring  of  the  one,  and  as  d«rirous  of  opposing 
the  other.  This  latter  was  one  Barton^  parson  of  Al> 
churchy  who  iotd  been  guilty  of  some  gross  misdemeanour, 
and  of  so  foul  a  nature,  that  the  bishop  was  resolved  to  pu- 
hish  him,  ^either  by  deprivation,  or  a  long  suspension : 
Bi^  intercession  was  made  by  a  friend  of  this  Barton's  to 
Sir  William  Cecil  in  his  behalf,  and  he  got  a  supplication 
}n-esented  into  his  hand  by  that  friend,  signifying  to  the 
said  Cecil,  that  the  bishop  did  not  sufficiently  understand 
his  case.  But  the  bishop  let  Cecil  know  that  he  under** 
stood  it  but  too  well,  and  that  though  the  act  was  not 
finished,  yet  the  circumstances  he  said  were  so  vile,  that  ' 
«Bverify  must  be  used,  or  else  GOD  would  be  offended, 
otid  Aie  mouths  of  the  adversaries  opened.  This  was  in 
July ;  and  in  December  following,  Cecil  seems  to  have 
mentioned  Barton's  case  to  the  bishop  with  favour :  but  his 
fault  was  such,  that  he  could  obtain  no  favour  at  his  hands  ; 
telling  the  secretary  that  Barton  was  dedecus  nostri  drdhus^ 
i.  e.  the  disgrace  oif  the  order,  and  slanderous  to  all  good 
men,  that  .knew  his  vile  doings.  And  to  Lock,  liis 
friend  tbiat  stirred  for  him,  he  said,  that  h^  besng  of  tkt 
isecretary  esteemed  an  honest  man,  should  hot  have  been  so 
ixtiportunate  for  a  man  not  honest. 

His  crime  in  truth  was  foul,  as  I  fitid  elsewhere :  For 
this  man  having  solicited  a  certain  woman  to  have  his 
pleasure  of  her,  and  tempting  her  with  money,  she  pre- 
tended at  length  to  comply  with  his  suit,  and  a  place  in 
Distaff-iLane  was  appointed,  where  they  both  met.  But 
she  had  made  her  friends  privy  t?o  it,  who  acconiing  to  ap*> 
pointment  stood  in  a  secret  place  at  hand :  And  when  the 
unclean  ieacher  had  made  himself  unready,  put  off  his 
gown  and  jacket,  his  hose  being  about  his  legs,  they  brake 
in  on  a  sudden  upon  him  in  this  ^ameful  posture  ;  took 
k&m  and  carried  him  away  to  Bridewell,  with  an  hundred 
f  e6pie  at  his  heels.  And  which  aggravated  the  rest,  he  was . 
a  prisacfaer,  and  had  a  wife  :  But  because  die  act  was  not 
d<me,  he  found  it  seems  some  friends,  who  had  interest 
enough  with  the  ^cretat y  himself,  to  prevail  with  him  to 
intercede  for  some  favour  to  be  shewed  to  this  scandafoos 
man.  But  the  circumstances  being  so  heinous,  and  the 
crime  so  open,  and  reflecting  upon  the  whole  body  of  the 
decgy,  the  bishop  would  not  be  persuaded  to  remit  any 
^hing  of  die  sevenest  censure. 

Old  Miles  Coverdale,  D.  D.  formerly  bishop  of  Exon, 

and 
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and  an  exile,  famous  for  translating  the  bible  into  Engw 
lish  in  the  reign  of  K*  Henry  VilL  and  othet  good  services 
to  religion,  had  been  hitherto  without  lany  place  or  pre- 
iermenr,  living  privately  in  and  about  London,  and  often 
preaching  in  the  churches  there.  For  this  very  reverend 
man,  that  had  so  well  deserved  of  religion,  our  bi^op  had 
Q  great  concern  :•  And  it  troubled  him  much  to  see  such  an 
one,  as  it  were,  cast  by,  without  that  notice  taken  of  him 
that  was  due :  And  once  cried  out  about  it,  *<  I  cannot 
*♦  excuse  us  bishops;"^  but.  somewhat,  he  said,  he  had  to, 
speak  for  himself,  that  he  had  offered  him  several  things, 
which  nevertheless  he  thought  not  meet  for  him  to  accept 
fif.  This  man,  notwithstanding  his  great  years,  had  g9t» 
ten  the  plague  this  year,  and  recovered  ;  as  though  GOD 
had  some  more  work  for  him  to  do  in  the  church  before 
his  deadi.  Grindal  acquaints  the  secretary  herewith  :  Tell- 
ing himy  that  surely  it  was  not  well,  that  Father  Coverdale> 
as  he  stiled  him,  qui  ante  nos  omnes  fuit  in  Christo ;  i.  Cw 
who  was  in  Christ  before  us  all,  should  be  now  in  his  age 
without  stay  of  living.  And  therefore  Landaff  being  void, 
he  recommended  him.  to  th<&  secretary  for  that  see,  if  any 
competency  of  living  might  be  made  of  it,  after  it  had 
been  so  spoiled  and  stripped  by  the  last  incumbent :  Put- 
tinlg  him  in  mind:h'ere,  that  it  would  be  well,  if  any  means 
jnight  be  found,  that  things  wickedly  alienated  from  that 
aee  might  be  restored.  But  I  suppose  Coverdale  cared  not 
now  to  enter  upon  the  charge  of  a  bishopric,  considering 
hia  own  age,  jlnd  his  want  of  strength  and  activity,  re- 
quired to  execute  such  an  office.  But  in  fine,  in  the  month 
of  February,  our  bishop  collated  Coverdale  in  the  parish  of 
Saint  Magnus,  at  the  Bridge-foot  ^  and  withal,  .sued  to  the 
•secretary  to  obtain  the  favour  of  the  queen  to  release  hira 
his  first  fruits,  which  came  to  sixty  pounds  and  upwards. 
And  the  venerable  man  pleaded  himself  for  this  favour  to 
be  shewn  him,  for  these  reasons ;  viz.  that  he  had  been  des- 
titute ever  since  his  bishopric  had  been  taken  away  from 
him  ;  (which  was  upon  the  death  of  K.  Edward)  and  that 
'he  never  had  pension,  annuity  or  stipend  of  it  for  ten  year* 
now  past.  And  that  lie  was  unable  either  to  pay  the  first 
fruits,  or  long  to  enjoy  the  same  living :  Not  able  to  live 
over  a  year,  and  going  upon  his  grave.  And  lastly,  add- 
ing these  words  ;  «  That  if  poor  old  Miles  might  be  thus 

•  provided  for,  he  should  think  this  enough  to  be  as  good 

*  as  a  feast.'     And  he  enjoyed  his  request. 

April  15,  1564-,  Grindal  took  the  degree  of  D.  D.  at 

Cambridge, 
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Csimbridge,  ancLthe  same  year  executed  ihe  quecn'a  express 
command  for  exacting  uniformity  in  the  clergy ;  but  pro^ 
ceeded  so  tenderly  and  slowly,  that  the  archbishop  thought 
fit  to  excite  and  quicken  him ;  whence  the  Puritans 
thought  him  inclined  to  their  party.  However,  he  brought 
several  nonconformists  to  comply^  to  which  end  he  pub- 
lished a  letter  of  Henry  BuUinger,  minister  of  Zurick  in 
Switzerland,  to  prove  the  lawfulness  thereof,  which  had 
a  very  great  effect.  The  same  .year,  October  3.  on  the  ce- 
lebration of  the  emperor  Ferdinand's  funeral,  he  preached 
the  sermon  at  St  Paul's,  which  was  aftervtrards  printed. 
This  sermon  is  very  'scarce,  and  there  being  only  one  other 
besides  it  €ver  printed  on  these  occasions,  Mr  Strype  has 
given  extracts  from  the  most  material  passages  of  it. 

Bishop  Grindal  was  not  wanting  in  his  endeavours  to 
bring  over  the  dissenters  to  be  satisfied  with  what  was  en- 
joined. And  among  other  means  in  order  to  this  end,  he 
published,  as  was  observed  before,  an  excellent  Christian 
letter  of  Henry  Bullinger,  sent  to  him  and  Horn,  bishop  of 
Wintoa,  and  Parkhurst  of  Norwich,  concerning  the  lawful- 
ness of  wearing  the  habits  ;  but  drawn  up  for  the  satisfac- 
tion of  Sampson  and  Humfrey,  two  Oxford  divines,  of  great 
note  there ;  the  one  dean  of  Christ-Church,  and  the  other 
president  of  St  Magdalen's  college.  The  letter  was  written 
with  such  a  clearness  of  reason,  such  evidence  from  Scrip- 
ture, and  in  such  a  fatherly,  compassionate  style,  that  it 
bad  a  very  good  effiect  upon  many  that  before  were  ready 
to  leave  their  ministry  ;  but  liaving'  read  it,  were  satisfied. 
Theodore  Beza,  late  assistant  to  Calvin,  and  now  the  chief 
minister  of  Geneva,  made  a  present  this  year^t^  bishop 
Grindal,  of  his  Annotations  upon  the  New  Testament. 
And  the  same  reverend  father  soon  after  sent  him  a  letter, 
thanking  him'  for  the  book,  and  witlial,  a  gratification. 
What  it  was,  I  cannot  tell ;  perhaps  it  was  the  bishop's 
picture,  or  his  ring :  But  Beza  called  it,  JLonge  mavimtm% 
gratissimumq ;  tui  ^fnf*^vvcff  i.  e.  a  very  great,  and  "most 
acceptable  remembrance  of  himself,,  which  he  would 
keep  for  his  sake.  The  bishop  in  his  letter  hkd  much , 
commended  his  Annotations,  as  accurate  and  •  leartied  ; 
but  Beza  modestly  .declined  the  praise,  and  added,  that 
then  they  might  seem  such  as  the  bishop  had  charactered 
them,  when  they  should  be  critically  corrected  by  him,  and 
such  other  learned  men  as  he. 

Id  the  year  1567j  our  bi&hop  bad  much  trouble  with 

.   the 
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the  Fariums,  sofne  ctf  whom  (it  imist  be  owned)  did  not 
behave  with  much  decency  to  him  or  to  the  supreme 
power.  Many  of  them  were  doubtkss  good  roen,.  afid> 
baving  been  abroad  at  Geneva,  Strasburg^  and  other 
places  during  Q.  Mary's  persecution,  wished  to  see  the 
Reformation  proceed  entirely  upon  the  plan  of  Calvin, 
aaid  the. other  foreign  Reformers.  They  objected  parti- 
culaoHLy  to  the  clerical  habits,  and  other  mdifFerent  mat- 
tetSy  upon  which  they  did  not  express  themselves  widi 
common  patience  ^  and  so  to  xavoid  what  they  thought 
idolatry,  some  of  them  a^^proached  perhaps  too  nearly  to 
downright  bigotry,  for  which  Beza»  Bullinger,  and  Zan- 
chius,  in  their  letters  to  Grinda^l,  absodmtely  condemned 
them.  They  censured  their  furioas  att^^duooent  to  these 
external  matters,  and  separation  upon  account  of  them, 
when  the  Reformation  required  unity  \  even  though  them- 
iseWes  had  no  sort  of  partiality  to  tite  things  in  question. 
These  great  and  good  men  saw>  that  such  aJBI^rs  have 
very  littJie  to  do  with  the  essence  of  religion,  and  that,  if 
men  had  indeed  the  grace  of  !GOD,  their  souis  would 
soar  above  such  stupid^  jsuch  ;nugaEtory  contentions.  Ar- 
ticles of  faith  n»ake  anodier  matter  in  which  Christians 
areto  ydeld  only  to  GOD  ;  but  there  was  noHlispute  (as 
w«  can  find)  of  any  moment  here.;  the  Reformed 
churches,  at  tbat  foW,  nearly  agreeing  in  the  substance  of 
religion. 

In  the  mean  time,  Grindal  was  threatened,  on  the  other 
liand,  with  a  premunire  by  some  of  ^the  clergy  for  raising 
E  contribution  upon  them  the  preceding  year  for  die  per- 
secuted Protestants  abroad,  without  the  queen'3  licence. 
But  this  did  not  discoimige  him,  and  iiaving  procured  a 
commission  from  her  majesty  to  visit  dte  Savoy,  the  hos- 
pital appointed  for  the  relief  and  entertainment  isf  poor 
tFaveI4m)  he  deprived  the  master,  who  had  almost  rumed 
the  charity  by  his  abuses  and  mismanagement. 

This  was  the  last  piece  of  service  he  did  for  his  diocese, 
being  translated  May  1st  the  following  year,  1570,  to  the 
see  %)f  York.  He  owed  diis  promotion  to  secretary  Cecil 
and  archbishop  Parker,  who  liked  his  removal  from  Lon- 
don»  as  not  being  resolute  enough  for  the  government 
the^e.  Soon  after  his  accession  to  this  new  province,  he 
•commenced  a  law-suit  for  a  house  belonging  to  it  at  Bat- 
tersea  in  Surry,  which  he  recovered,  together  with  eighty 
acres  pf  demesne  land.  The  ^ame  year  he  wrote  a  letter 
W  his  patron  Cecil,  that  Cartwright,  the  famous  Noncon- 
formist^ 
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foirmist  migkt  be  silenced  (  and  in  157 1>  ^t  his  metro- 
political  visitation,  the  subsequent  year,  he  shewed  a 
hearty  zeal,  by  his  injunctions,  for  the  discipline  and  strict 
government  of  the  church.  In  1572,  he  petitioned  the 
tqueento  irenew  the  ecclesiastical  commission.  In  1574, 
he  held  one  for  the  purpose  of  proceeding  against  Papists, 
whose  number  daily  diminished  in  his  diocese,  which  he 
Was  particularly  careful  to  provide  with  learned  preachers, 
as  being,  in  his  opinion,  the  best  method  of  obtaining 
that  end* 

H(K  rejeded,  therefore,  such  as  came  for  institution  to 
liviiigs,  u  they  were  found  deficient  in  learning,  of  which 
we  have  a  remarkable  instance  in  the  case  of  one  William 
Ireland,  who  came  with  a  presentation  to  the  rectory  oi 
Harthill,  in  which  the  archbishop's  chaplain  observing 
the  words,  vestri  humiles  isf  •bedientesy  required  him  to 
translate  them  (  he  did  so,  by  expounding  them,  ^  yout 
'*  humbleness  and  obedience/  He  was  then  asked,  who 
brought  the  childfen  of  Israel  out  of  Egypt  ?  he  answered, 
K.  Saul :  And  to  the  question,  who  was  first  circumcised, 
he  could  say  nothings  Whereupon  the  archbishop  re» 
Jected  him,  and  procured  the  benefice  for  another  person. 
In  tins  policy  the  archbishop  Was  encouraged  by  the 
queen,  to  whom  it  was  entirely  agreeable.  But  his  in-^ 
tercession,  the  preceding  year,  for  the  clergy^  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  so  well  relished  at  court. 

The  gentlemen  pensioners  having,  it  seemd,  obtained  a 
grant  of  the  penalties  incurred  by  the  clergy  for  con-^ 
cealing  of  lands^  flcck  given  to  superstitious  uses,  em- 
ployed such  deputies  for  the  purpose  as,  according  to  out 
archbishop's  complaint,  practised  great  extortions ;  how- 
ever, his  patron  Cecil,  then  lord  treasurer,  intimated  to 
him,  that  the  affair  was  of  too  interesting  a  nature  to 
meddle  in. 

This  did  not  hinder  the  same  patron  from  recommend- 
ing him  to  the  first  chair  in  the  church,  when  it  became 
vacant  by  the  death  of  Dr  Matthew  Parker,  whom  out 
Author  succeeded  at  Canterbury ;  in  which  see  he  was 
confirmed  archbishop,  on  February  15, 1^75  ;  And  a  con^ 
vocation  of  that  province  was  held  under  him '  the  sapae 
year.  May  6,  1576,  he  begati  his  mettopoliiical  visita** 
kion,.and  took  measutes  for  the  better  regulation  of  his 
courts  \  but  the  same  year  he  fell  under  her  majesty's  dis  • 
pleasure,  by  reason  of  the  favour  he  shewed  to  what  waA 
Called  the  <  Exercise  of  Prophesying.' 
Vol*  II.  P  •  Ai 
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As  this  was  the  most  remarkable  incident  in  our  Att«» 
thor's  life,  we  shall  give  the  following  account  of  the 
matter.  These  prophesyings  had  been  used  for  some  time, 
the  rules  of  which  were,  that  the  ministers  of  a  particular 
division  at  a  set  time  met  together  in  some  church  of  x 
market,  or  other  large  town,  and  there  each  in  their  or- 
der explained,  according  to  their  abilities,  some  portion 
of  Scripture  allotted  to  them  before :  This  done,  a  mo- 
derator made  his  observations  on  what  had  been  said,  and 
determined  the  tru^  sense  of  the  place,  a  certain  space  of 
time  being  fixed  for  dispatching  the  whole.  The  advan« 
tage  was  the  improvement  of  the  clergy,  who  hereby  con- 
siderably profited  themselves  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
Scripture ;  but  this  mischief  ensued,  that  at  length  there 
happened  confusions  and  disturbances  at  those  meetings, 
by  an  ostentation  of  superior  parts  in  some,  by  advancing 
heterodox  opinions,  and  by  the  intrusion  of  some  of  the 
silenced  Separatists,  who  took  this  opportunity  of  de- 
claiming against  liturgy  and  hierarchy,  and  hence  even 
speaking  against  states  and  particular  persons ;  the  people 
also,  of  whom  also  there  was  always  a  great  conflux,  as 
hearers,  fell  to  arguing  and  disputing  themselves  muck 
about  religion,  and  sometimes  a  lay-man  would  take  upon 
himself  to  speak.  In  short,  the  exercises  degenerated  into 
factions,  divisions  and  censurings. 

Our  author  laboured  to  redress  these  irregularities  by 
setting  down  rules  and  orders  for  the  more  useful  ma- 
nagement of  these  exercises.  However,  the  queen  stiH 
disapproved  of  them,  as  seeing  probably  how  very  apt 
they  were  to  be  abused.  She  did  not  like,  that  the  laity 
should  neglect  their  secular  affairs  by  repairing  to  those 
meetings,  which  she  thought  might  fill  their  beads  -with 
tiotions,  and  so  occasion  dissentions  and  disputes,  and 
perhaps  seditions  in  the  state.  And  the  archbishop  being 
at  court,  she  particularly  declared  herself  offended  at  the 
number  of  preachers  as  well  as  the  exercises,  and  ordered 
him  to  redress  both,  urging,  that  it  was  good  for  the 
church  tof  have  few  preachers,  that  three  or  four  might 
Suffice  for  a  county,  and  that  the  reading  of  the  Homilies 
to  the  people  was  sufficient.  She  therefore  required  him 
to  abridge  the  number  of  preachers,  and  put  doMm  the  re- 
ligious exercises.  This  did  not  a  little  afflict  the  arch- 
bishop. He  thought  the  queen  made  same  infringement 
upon  his  office,  to  whom  the  highest  trust  of  the  church 
f)f  England^  next  to  herself,  was  committed,  especially  as 
'  thi* 
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this  rommand  was  peremptory,  and  made  without  at  all 
advising  with  him,  and  that  in  a  matter  so  directly  re* 
garding  religion :  He  wrote  a  letter  to  her  majesty,  de« 
daring,  that  his  conscience,  for  the  reasons  therein  men- 
tioned, would  not  suffer  him  to  comply  with  her  com- 
mands *. 

This 


*  There  Is  foch  a  compound  of  faithfulnefs  and  meeknefs,  of  6rm  obedt- 
ence  to  the  will  of  OOD,  and  of  humMe  deference  to  the  commands  of  his 
prince,  in  this  letter  of  Grindal  to  Q.  Elizabeth;  that  we  believe  out 
Readers  wiH  be  glad  of  the  perusal. 

•*  To  her  Majestt,  Decemb.  20,  1576. 
"  WITH  most  humble  remembrance  of  my  bofinden  doty  to  your  mi- 
jcdy;  That  may  pleafe  the  fame  to  be  advertifed,  that  the  fpeeches  which 
it  hath  pleafed  you  to  deliver  unto  me,  when  I  laf^  attended  on  your  high- 
Defs,  concemiDi;  the  abridging  the  number  of  preachers,  and  the  utter  fup- 
preifion  of  all  learned  exercifes  and  conferences  among  the  miniflers  of  the 
church,  allowed  by  their  biOiops  and  ordinaries,  have  exceedingly  dismayed 
and  difcomforted  me.  Not  fo  much  for  that  the  faid  fpeeches  founded 
very  hardly  against  mine  own  perfon,  being  but  one  particular  man,  and 
not  mnch  to  be  accounted  of;  but  moft  of  all  for  that  the  fame  might  both 
tend  to  the  public  harm  of  GOD*s  church,  whereof  your  highnefs  ought 
to  be  iSTar/rrc/a,  and  alfo  to  the  heavy  burdening  of  your  own  cbnfcience 
before  GOD,  if  they  fliould  be  put  in  ftrict  execution.  It  was  not  your 
pleaHire,  then,  the  time  not  ferving  thereto,  to  hear  me  at  any  length 
concerning  the  faid  two  matters  there  propounded ;  I  thought  it  there- 
fore my  duty,  by  writing,  to  declare  some  part  of  niy  mind  unto  your 
highne& ;  befeeching  the  fame,  with  patience,  to  read  over  this  that  ( 
now  fend  written  with  mine  own  rude  fcribbling  hand ;  which  feemeth 
to  be  of  more  length  than  it  is  indeed :  For  I  fay  with  Ambrofe,  Seriba^ 
moHu  meuy  quod  tola  hgat ;  i.  e.  I  write  with  oXiQC  own  hand,  that  you  alone 
may  read  it." 


•» 


4  Madams* 

**  Firft  of  all,  I  muft  and  will,  during  my  life,  confefs.  that  therein 
no  earthly  creature  to  whom  I  am  fo  much  bounden  as  to  your  majefty  ; 
who,  Dotwtthftandtng  mine  infufficiency  (which  commeadeth  your  grace 
the  more)  hath  beftowed  upon  me  so  many  and  (o  great  benefits  as  I 
conld  never  hope  for,  much  leis  deferve.  1  do,  therefore,  according  to  my 
moft  bonnden  duty  with  all  thankfgiving,  bear  towards  your  majefty  a 
moft  humble,  faithfol,  and  tliankful  heart ;  and  that  knoweth  He  which 
knoweth  all  things.  Neither  do  I  ever  intend  to  offend  your  majeAy  in 
any  thing,  unlefs  in  the  caufe  of  God,  jpr  of  his  church,  by  neceflity  of  of. 
fice,  or  burden  of  conOcience,  I  ihall  thereunto  be  enforced.  And  in  thofe 
cafes  (which  I  truft  in  God  (hall  never  be  urged  upon  me)  if  I  (hould  ufe 
difsembling  or  flattering  in  iilence,  I  ihould  very  evil  requite  your  ma- 
jefty fo  many  and  ibgre^t  benefits.  For  in  fo  doingt  both  you  might  fall 
into  peril  towards  GOD,  and  I  myfelf  into  endlefs  damnation. 

**  The  prophet  Ezekiel  termeth  us  miniflers  of  the  church,  f^eeulaiores ^ 

i>  e.  watchmen ;  and  not  i^ulatwei,  i.  e.  flatterers.     If  we  fee  the  fword 

'coming  by  reafon  of  any  offence  towards  GOD,  we  mud  of  neceflity  give 

vaniing*  9T  elfe  the  blood  of  tho»e  that  perifh  will  be  required  at  our 

haadt.    I  beleech  your  mai<:fty  thus  to  think  of  baip,tliat  1  do  not  conceive 

f 
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This  refusal  was  dated  December  20, 1576.  The  ^[ueea 
therefore  having  given  him  sufficient  time  to  consider  wel! 

lus 


any  evil  opinion  of  yott,  although  T  cannot  aftent  to  tlM^  two  articles  diea 
propounded.  I  do,  with  all  the  red  of  your  good  fubjects,  acknowledge,  that 
We  have  received  by  your  government,  many  and  moft  excellent  benefits ;  as, 
among  others,  freedom  of  confciencei  fuppreiling  of  idolatry,  fincere  preach' 
Jog  of  the  gofpel.  with  public  peace  and  tranquillity.  I  am  also  perfuaded, 
that  even  in  thefe  matters,  which  you  seem  now  to  nrge,  your  Zealand 
meaning  is  to  the  beft.  The  like  hath  happened  to  many  of  the  bed 
princes  that  ever  were ;  yet  have  they  not  rcfafed  afterwards  to  be  better 
tnformed  out  of  GOO's  word.  Ring  David,  fo  much  commanded  in  the 
fcriptures  had  no  evil  meaning,  when  he  commanded  the  people  to  beonm" 
bered.  He  thought  it  good  policy  in  fo  doing,  to  underfland  what  forces 
he  had  in  (lore  to  employ  againft  GOD*s  enemies,  if  occafioo  fo  required. 
Yet  afterwards  (faith  the  fcripture)  his  own  heart  firoke  him  ;  and  GOD, 
by  the  prophet  Gad,  reprehended  him  for  h>8  offence,  and  gave  him  for 
the  fame  choice  of  three  very  hard  penances,  that  is  to  fay,  famine,  war, 
and  peHiknce.  Good  K.  E^ekias,  uf  curtefie  and  good  affection,  fliewed 
to  the  ambafsadors  of  the  king  of  Babylon,  the  trcafures  of  the  houTe  of 
GOD,  and  of  his  own  house;  and  yet  the  prophet  Efay  told  hiro,  thtt 
GO  0  was  therewith  dif})leafed.  I'he  godly  K.  Jehofaphat,  for  making 
league  with  his  neighbour  K  Achab,  (of  the  like  good  meaning,  no  doubt) 
was  likewife  reprehended  by  Jehu  the  prophet,  in  this  form  of  words, 
Imfio  fraba  auKilium,  (3^  bis  qui  otkrvnt  Domi/iym  amicitia  jutigerist  tffe* 
Ambrofe,  writing  to  Theodoiius  the  emperor,  nfeth  thefe  words, 
jVbv/  Pietatem  tuam  erga  Deunty  Lenitatem  in  Homines  j  oSiigatus  fuum  hen^ii 
tuis,  \^c.  and  yet  for  all  th«it,  the  fame  Ambrofe  doth  not  forbear,  in  the 
fame  epifMe,  earneftly  to  perfuade  the  fuid  emperor  to  revoke  an  ungodly 
edict,  wherein  he  had  commanded  a  godly  bifhop  le  re^dify  a  Jcwife  fy- 
nagegue  pulled  down  by  the  Chrillian  people. 

**  And  fo  to  come  to  the  prefcnt  cafe ;  I  may  very  wefi  ofe  wito  your 
highnefs  the  woids  of  Ambrofe  above-written,  Nevi  Pietatem  tuam^  t5*/. 
1.  e.  I  know  your  piety  Godward,  and  your  gentlenefs  towards  men :  I  am 
bonrden  to  yon  for  your  benefits,  &c.  But  farely  I  cann«ft  marvel  enough* 
bow  thii  ftru!ige  opinion  fliould  once  enter  into  your  mind,  that  it  ihould 
be  good  for  the  chu;ch  to  have  few  preachers. 

**  Alasf  Midam,  is  the  fcripture  more  plain  in  any  one  thing, than 
that  the  Gofpel  of  Chrlft  ihould  be  plentifoUy  preached ;  and  that  plenty 
of  labourers  fbould  be  sent  into  the  LcM-d's  harveft ;  which  being  great 
and  large,  (landeth  in  need,  not  of  a  few,  but  many  workmen  ? 

There  was  appointed  to  the  building  of  Solomon's  material  temple 
au  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  artificers  and  labourers,  befidea  three  thou- 
fand  three  hundred  overfeers :  And  ihali  we  think  that  a  few  preachers 
may  fuffice  to  build  and  edify  the  fpiritual  temple  of  Ghrifi,  which  is 
his  church. 

**  Chrif^,  when  he  fendeth  /orth  his  apofUes^  fiiith  unto  them,  Jtft 
predicate  Evangdium  •mni  creaturm  ;  i.  e.  Go  ye,  preach  the  Gofpel  to  every 
creatUi-e.  But  all  GOD's  creatures  cannot  be  inflructed  in  the  Oofpel,  nnlcfs 
idl  poffiblc  means  be  ufcd,  to  have  mukitude  of  preacliers  and  teachers,  to 
preach  unto  them. 

*<  Sermo  Cbrifti  inbahitet  in  nrcin*  tfulemtej  i.  e.  JLet  the  word  of  Chrift 
dwell  among  you  richly,  faith  St  Paul  to  the  Coloflians ;  and  to  Timothy, 
PraeRea  Sermmemy  injia  tempefii^ey  intempejiive^  argue.,  inerepat  txhortaret  >•  ^ 
Preach  the  word,  be  inflant  in  feafon,  out  of  feafon,  reprove,  rebuke,  ex- 
hort ;  which  things  cannot  be  done  without  often  and  much  preaching. 

••  Te  thii  agrcelh  the  practice  of  Chrift'a  apoftlcs,  Q^i  cnfiiMtktua  fafr* 
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Ids  resoIudoBi  and  as  he  continued  unalterable  therein, 
•he  sent  letters  next  year  to  the  respective  bishops  to  for> 

bid 

£kLu  EstUfat  Pr^/lyiert,  i.  e.  Who  appointed  elders  in  every  church. 
St  Paul  likewife  writing  to  Titui,  writeth  thua,  Hujut  rei  gratia  rdiqui  Uim 
Cnta^  ut  put  dffttnt  fergat  ewrignt^  (9*  fnfliuoi  •ppidatim  Pnjhyteros  \  i.  e. 
For  this  cauie  1  len  thee  in  Crete,  that  thou  ma/eft  go  on  to  make  np 
what  is  wanting,  and  appoint  elders  throughout  erery  town.  And  after- 
ward&  defcribeth  how  the  laid  Pre(bytery,  i.  e.  elders  were  fo  be  qualified  ; 
HOC  fuch  as  we  are  compelled  to  admit  by  mere  neceffity,  (unlefs  we  (hould 
leave  a  great  number  of  churches  defolate)  but  fuch  indeed  as  were  able  t* 
exhort  per  faaam  DoSfrinamy  \sf  cotHraiUmtet  tmmitigeret  i.  e.  by  ibuiid  doc* 
trine  to  convince  gainlayers.  And  in  this  place  I  beseech  your  majefly 
to  note  one  thing  neceflary  to  be  noted,  which  is  this :  If  the  Holy 
Ghoft  prefcribe  expressly  tiut  preachers  ihould  be  placed  Oppidatlmy  i.  e» 
in  every  town  or  city,  how  can  it  well  be  thought  that  three  or  four, 
preachers  may  fuffice  for  a  (hire  ? 

**  Public  and  continual  preaching  of  GOD*s  word,  is  the  ordinary  mean 
and  inftrument  of  the  falvation  of  mankind*  St  Paul  calleth  it  the  wr« 
nipry  of  rettnciliatioti  of  man  unto  GOD.  By  preaching  of  GOD's  word, 
the  glory  of  GOD  is  enlarged, faith  is  nouriflied,  and  charity  is  increared« 
By  it  the  ignorant  is  intruded,  the  negligent  exhorted  and  incited,  the 
(hibbom  rebuked,  the  weak  confcience  comforted,  and  to  all  thofc 
that  fin  of 'malicious  wtckednefs,  the  «wrath  of  GOD  is  threatened.  By 
preaching,  alio,  due  obedience  to  Chriftians  and  magiftrates  is  planted  in 
the  hearts  of  subjects.  For  obedience  proceedeth  of  confcience ;  confci- 
once  is  grounded  upon  the  word  of  GOD  s  tlie  word  of  GOD  worketh 
his  effe6t  by  preaching.  So  as  generally  where  preaching  wanteth,  obedi« 
eoce  faileth 

**  No  prince  ever  had  more  lively  experience  hereof  than  your  majefty 
hath  had  in  your  time,  and  may  have  daily.  If  your  majefty  came  to  the 
city  of  London  never  fo  often,  what  gratulation,  what  joy,  what  concouriis 
«f  people  is  there  to  be  feen  ?  Yea,  what  acclamations  and  prayers  to  GOD 
for  your  long  life,and  other  manifeft  fignifications  of  inward  and  unfeigned 
love,  joined  with  moft  humble  and  hearty  obedience,  are  there  to  be  heard  f 
Whereof  cometh  this.  Madam,  but  of  the  continual  preaching  of  GOD'i 
word  in  that  city  ?  Whereby  that  people  hath  been  plentifully  inftruAed 
an  their  duty  towards  GOD  and  your  majefty  ?  On  the  contrary.  What 
bred  the  rebellion  in  the  North  ?  Was  it  not  papiftry,  and  ignorance  of 
GOD's  word,  through  want  of  often  preaching  ?  And  in  the  time  of  that 
rebellion,  were  not  all  men  of  all  ftates  that  made  profellion  of  the  gof- 
pd,  moft  ready  to  offer  their  lives  for  your  defence?  Infomuch,  that  one 
poor  parilh  in  Vorkihire,  which  by  continual  preaching  had  been  better 
ioftru<fted  than  the  reft,  (Halifax  I  mean)  was  ready  to  bring  three  or  four 
thouiand  able  men  into  the  field  to  ferve  you  agatnft  the  laid  rebels.  How 
Can  your  majefty  have  a  more  lively  trial  and  experience  of  the  contrary 
eile^  of  much  preaching,  and  of  little  or  no  preaching  ?  The  one  work- 
ing moft  faithful  obedience,  and  the  other  moft  unnato^al  difobedicnce  and 
rebellion. 

**  But  it  is  thought  of  fome,  that  many  are  admitted  to  preach,  and  few 
be  able  to  do  it  welt  That  unable  preachers  be  removed,  is  very  requifite, 
if  abihty  and  fufficiency  saay  be  rightly  weighed  and  judged  :  And  therein 
1  truft  as  much  is,  and  Ihall  be  done,  as  can  be.  For  both  I,  for  mine  own 
part,  (let  it  be  fpoktn  without  any  oftentation)  am  very  careful  in  allow- 
wg  inch  preachers  only,  as  be  able  and  fufiicient  to  be  preachers,  both  for 

their 
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bid  all  exercises  and  prophesyings,  and  all  preachers  and 
teachers  not  lawfully  called,  of  which  there  was  no  small 

number  V 

their  knowhAge  in  the  fcriptnres,  and  al^  for  tefttmony  of  their  good  life 
and  coDverfation.  And  befides  that,  I  have  given  very  great  charge  to  the 
red  of  my  brethren,  the  biihop^  of  this  province,  to  do  the  like.  We  ad- 
mit no  man  to  the  office  that  either  proftfleth  papidry  or  puritaoifin. 
Generally  the  graduates  of  the  univerftty  are  only  admitted  to  be  preach- 
ers, unle£i  it  be  fome  few  which  have  excellent  gifts  of  knowledge  in  the 
icriptares,  joined  with  good  utterance,  and  godly  perfnafion.  I  myfelf 
procured  above  forty  learned  preachers  and  gradaates  within  left  than  fix. 
years,  to  be  placed  within  the  diocefe  of  York,  befides  thefe  I  found  there; 
and  there  I  have  Left  them.  The  froits  of  whofe  traveUing-preacbing,'your 
inajefly  is  like  to  reap  daily,  by  mod  alTured,  dutiful  obedience  of  your 
fubjects  in  thofe  parts. 

**  But  indeed  this  age  }udgeth  very  hardly,  and  nothing  indiflferently 
of  the  ability  of  preachers  of  our  timej  judging  few  or  none  in  their  opi- 
nion to  be  able.  Which  hard  judginent  groweth  upon  divers  evil  difpoii* 
tions  of  men.  St  Paul  doth  commend  the  preaching  of  Chrift  crucifiedt 
aiff  s  tminetiiia  Senne/iis ;  i.  e.  without  excellency  of  fpeech.  But  in  our 
time,  many  have  fo  delicate  ears,  that  no  preaching  can  fatisfy  them,  un* 
lefs  it  be  fauced  with  much  finenefs  and  exomation  of  fpeech :  Which  the 
iame  apofUe  utterly  condemneth,  and  giveth  this  reafon,  Ne  evaeuOur  Crmt 
Chrifli ;  i.  e.  lefi  the  croTs  of  Chrift  be  made  of  none  cffe£t.     * 

**  Some  there  be  alfb  that  are  miflikers  of  the  godly  Reformation  in  re- 
ligion now  eftabliihed ;  wtOiing,  indeed,  that  there  were  no  preachers  at 
all ;  and  fo  by  depraving  the  minifters  impugn  religion,  Non  aperU  Mmit^ 
fid  Cttniculis ;  L  e.  not  by  open  oppofition,  but  by  fecret  undermining. 
Much  like  to  the  popifh  bifliops  in  your  father's  time,  who  would  have 
had  the  £ngli(h  tranflation  of  the  bible  called  in,  as  evil  tranflated :  and 
the  new  tranflating  thereof  to  have  been  committed  to  themfelves;  which 
they  never  intended  to  perform. 

"  A  number  there  is,  (and  that  is  exceeding  great)  whereof  some  are 
altogether  worldly-minded,  and  only  bent  covetoufly  to  gather  worldly 
goods  andpofTeiBons,  fcrviug  mammon  and  net  GOD.    And  another  great 
ium  have  given  over  themfelves  to  all  carnal,  vain,  difiblutc,  and  lafcivioos 
life,  foluptatis  amahretf  magu  quam  Dei  i  i.  e.  lovers  of  pleafure  rather  than 
God  :  J5/  quefemitipfu  dedideiruHt  ad  pak-akdum  omtum  JmmtmStiam  earn  avi£r 
tate\  i.  e.  and  who  have  given  over  themfelves'  to  commit  all  nncleanoefs 
with  grecdinefs:  And  becaufe  the  preaching  of  GOD*s  word,  which  to 
all  Chriftian  confcienees  is  fweet  and  delegable,  is  to  them  (having  Ca»* 
teriat'u  Cwfcientias ;  i.  e.  confcienees  feared)  bitter  and  grievous.    For  as 
St  Ambrofc  faith,  Q^omodo poffunt  Ferbfi  Dei duhia  efee  infaucihus  tuis^ut  fAit* 
efi  Amaritudo  Ncquitia\  i.e.  how  can  the  word  of  GOD  be  fweet  in  his  mouth, 
in  which  is  the  bitteruefs  of  fin  }    Therefore  they  wifli  alfo,  that  there 
were  no  preachers  at  ail     But  becaufe  they  dare  not  dkxeSXj  condenm  the 
office  of  preaching,  fo  ezprefsly  commanded  by  GOD's  word,  (f»r  that 
were  open  blalpbemy).  they  torn  themfelves  altogether;  and  with  the 
fame  meaning  as  the  other  do,  to  take   exceptions  againft  the  pofonsoi 
them  that  be  admitted  to  preach. 

'*  But  GOD  forbid,  Madam,  that  you  (hould  open  your  ears  to  any  of 
thefe  wicked  perfuafions ;  or  any  way  go  about  to  diminifli  the  preaching 
•f  Chrift'^gofpel :  For  that  would  ruinate  altogether  at  the  length.  fi««* 
iefecerit  Prophetia^  dijipatibur  Populus'y  i.  e,  whcn  prophefy  (hall  fail>  tl»* 
feople  finll  periih,  faith  Solomon. 
,     •  « No" 
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number;  and  in  June,  the  archbishop  was  sequestered 
from  his  office,  and  confined  to  his  house  by  an  order  of 

the 


**  Now,  where  it  is  thought,  that  the  reading  of  the  godly  homfliet, 
fet  forth  by  pablic  authority,  may  fuffice,  I  continue  of  the  fame  mind  I 
was,  when  1  la(V  attended  upon  your  majefly.     The  reading  of  the  honyi- 
lics  hath  his  commodity ;  but  is  nothing  comparable  to  the  office  of  preach- 
ing.   The  godly  preacher  is  termed  in  the  gofpel,  Fidelis  Serous  \2f  pru" 
dais,  fui  Hovit  FamulitU  Domini  Cibum  demenfum  dare  in  tempore :  i.  e*  a  faith- 
ful fervant,  who  knoweth  how  to  give  his  Lord^s  family  their  apportioned 
food  in  ieafbn.     Wh(j  can  apply  his  fpeech  according  to  the  diverfity  of 
times,  places,  and  hearers ;  which  cannot  be  done  in  homilies :  Exhorta- 
tions, reprehenfions^  and  perfuaijons  are  uttered  with  more  affedion,  to 
the  moving  of  the  hearers,  in  fermonsthan  in  homilies.     Befides,  homilies 
were  devifed  by  the  godly  biOiops  in  your  brother's  time,  only  to  fupply 
neceffity,  for  want  of  preachers ;  and  are  by  the  fiatute  not  to  be  preferred, 
but  to  give  place  to  fermons,  wheufoever  they  may  be  had  ;  and  were  ne- 
ver thought  in  themfclves  alone  to  contain  fuffident  iuftrudio;!  for  th« 
church  of  Englaini.    For  it  was  then  found,  as  it  is  found  now,  that  thia 
church  of  England  hath  been  by  appropriations,  and  that  not  without  fa- 
crilege,  fpoilcd  of  the  livings  which  at  fird  were  appointed  to  the  office  of 
preaching  and  teaching.     Which  appropriations  were  tirft  annexed  to  ab- 
bies;  and  after  came  to  the  crown;  and  now  are   difperfed  to  private 
men's  pofleflipns,  without  hope  to  reduce  the  lame  to  the  original  inftitu- 
tion.     So  as  at  this  day,  in  mine  own  opinion,  where  one  church  is  able  to 
yield  fufficient  living  to  a  learned  preacher,  there  are  at  leaft  (even  churchei 
unable  to  do  the  fame  :  And  in  many  pariihes  of  your  realm,  where  there 
be  feven  or  eight  hundred  fouls,  (the  more  is  the  pity)  there  are  not  eight 
pounds  a  year  refeived  for  a  minider.     In  fuch  pariihes,  it  is  not  poflible 
to  place   able  preachers,  for  want  of  convenient  ilipend.     If  every  flock 
might  have  a  preaching  pallor,  which  is  rather  to  be  wiflied  than  hoped 
for,  then  were  reading  of  homilies  altogether  unneceiiary.     But  to  supply 
that  want  of  preachine  of  GOD's  word,  which  is  the  food  of  the  foul, 
growing  upon  the  necdSities  afore-mentioned,  both  in  your  brother's  time. 
and  in  your  time,  certain  godly  homilies  have  been  devifed,  that  the  people 
fiiould  not  be  altogether  deftitute  of  inOruAion  :  For  it  is  an  old  and  true 
proverb,  *  Better  half  a  loaf  than  no  bread/ 

"  Now  for  the  fecond  point,  which  is  concerning  the  learned  exercifea 
and  conference  amongft  the  minifters  of  the  church ;  I  have  confulted 
with  divers  of  my  brethren,  the  bi(bops,  by  letters ;  who  think  the  lame  as 
I  dOf  viz.  a  thing  profitable  to  the  church,  and  therefore  expedient  to  be 
continued.  And  I  trufl  your  majeily  wiU  think  the  like,  when  your 
highnefs  fhall  be  informed  of  the  manner  and  order  thereof;  what  authority 
it  hath  of  the  fcriptures ;  what  commodity  it  bringeth  with  it ;  and  what 
incommodities  will  follow,  if  it  be  clear  taken  away. 

**  The  authors  of  this  exercife,  are  the  bifliops  of  the  diocefes  where  the 
fame  is  ufed,  who  both  by  the  law  of  GOO,  and  hy  the  canon  andcon- 
Aitutinns  of  the  church  how  iti  force,  have  apthority  to  appoint  exercifes 
to  their  inferior  miniHers,  for  iiicrtafe  of  learning  and  knowledge  in  th^ 
fcriptttres,  as  to  them  feemeth  mod  expedient.  For  that  pertaineth  addif- 
iiplinam  elcricalem  \  to  the  difcipline  of  miniflers.  I'he  times  appointed  for 
thealTembly  is  once  a  month,  or  once  in  twelve  or  fifteen  days,  at  the  <yf. 
cretion  of  the  ordinary.  The  time  of  the  exercife  is  two  hours.  The  place, 
the  church  of  the  town  appointed  for  the  anfembiy.  The  matter  intreated 
tf^  is  as  foUoweth.    Some  text  of  fcripture,  before  appointed  to  be  ipokei^ 

of,  > 
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the  court  of  star-chamber;  in  the  latter  end  of  NoYember^ 
his  friend  the  lord  treasurer  wrote  to.  him  about  making 

his 


of,  is  interpreted  in  this  order :  Firft,  The  occafion  of  the  plaf  e  U  ihewedi 
Secondly,  The  end.  Thirdly,  The  proper  fcnfe  of  the  place.  Fourthly, 
The  propriety  of  the  yrords:  Aod  thofe  that  be  learned  in  the  tongues, 
(hewing  the  diyerfities  of  interpretations.  Fifthly,  Where  the  like  phrafes 
^rc  ufed  in  the  fcriptures.  Sixthly,  Places  in  the  fcriptures  feeming  to  re- 
punge,  are  reconciled.  Seventhly,  The  arguments  of  the  text  are  dpened. 
Eighthly,  It  is  alfo  declared,  what  virtues  and  what  vices  are  there  touched, 
and  to  which  of  the  commandments  they  pertain.  Ninthly,  How  the 
text  had  been  wrefted  by  the  adverfaries,  if  occafion  fo  require.  Teothlf, 
^nd  laft  of  all.  What  doctrine  of  faith  or  manners  the  text  doth  contain. 
The  concIu(ion  is,  with  the  prayer  ff»r  your  majefty  and  all  eftates,  as  it 
appointed  by  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  a  pfalm. 

**  Thefe  orders  following,  are  al^fo  obferved  in  the  faid  exerdfe :  FiHI, 
Two  or  three  of  the  graveft  and  bed  learned  paftors  are  appointed  of 
the  bifhop,  to  moderate  in  every  aflemLly,  ]^o  man  may  fpeak  unlefsi 
he  be  fir(i  allowed  by  the  biAiop,  with  this  frovifo.  That  no  lay-man 
be  fuffered  to  fpeak  at  any  time.  No  controverfy  of  this  prefenttime 
and  (late  fball  be  moved  or  dealt  withal ;  -If  any  attempt  the  contrary, 
be  is  put  to  filence  by  the  moderator.  None  is  iufTered  to  glance  openly 
or  covertly  at  perfons  public  or  private  ;  neither  yet  any  one  to  confute 
another.  If  any  man  utter  a  wrong  fenfe  of  the  scripture,  he  i&  privately 
^lidmonilhed  thereof,  and  better  inftruAed  by  the  moderators,  smd  other 
his  fellnw*mini(lers.  If  any  man  ufe  immoded  fpeech,  or  irreverend  gef* 
ture  or  behaviour,  or  otberwife  be  fufpedled  in  life,  he  is  liken^ife  admo- 
nifhed,  as  before.  If  any  wilfully  do  break  theie^  orders,  he  is  preftoted 
to  the  biftidp,  to  be  by  hini  corrected. 

«*  The  ground  of  this,  or  like  exercifc,  is  of  great  and  ancient  authori- 
ty. For  Samuel  did  pra^ife  i'uch  like  exercifes  in  h'S  time,  both  at  Ka- 
ioth  in  Ramatha,  and  at  Bethel:  So  did  Elizzus  at  Jerich*.  Which 
iludious  perfons  in  thofe  days  were  called  JtUi  propbetarum,  L  e.  the 
fons  of  the  prophets :  That  is  to  say,  the  difciples  of  the  prophets, 
that  being  exerci&d  in  the  Audy  and  knowledge  of  the  fcriptures,  they 
might  be  able  men  to  serve  in  GODS  church,  as  that  time  repaired, 
St  Paul  alfo  doth  make  ezprefs  mention,  that  the  like  in  effe^  was  ofed 
m  the  primitive  church  ;  and  giveth  rules  for  the  order  ot  the  fame.  As 
namely,  that  two  or  three  ihould  fpeak,  and  the  reft  ihould  keep  filence. 

"  That  exercife  of  the  church  in  thofc  days,  St  Paul  caileth  propbe*. 
^amy  i.  e.  prophec]^  ;  and  the  fpeakers  propbetasy  i.  e.  prophets :  Terms 
very  odious  in  our  days  to  fome,  becaufe  they  are  not  rightly  underftood. 
For  indeed  propbetia  in  that,  and  like  places  of  Sit  Paul,  doth  not,  as  it 
doth  fometimes  fignify  prediction  of  things  to  come.  Which  gift  is  not 
now  ordinary  in  the  church  of  GOp,  but  fignifieth  there,  by  the  confcnt 
of  the  be0  ancient  writers,  the  interpretation  and  expofition  of  the  fcrip- 
tures. And  therefore  doth  St  Paul  attribute  unto  thofe  that  be  called 
fropbeta  in  that  chapter  ;  d^-irinam,  ad  adifi(iationemf  exboriatiimem^  tfH*  etiifr' 
fathnem^  i.  e.  do^rine,  to  edification,'  exhortation,,  and  comfort. 

•*  'I'his  gift  of  expounding  and  interpreting  the  fcriptures,  was  in 
St  PauPs  time  given  to  many  by  fpecial  miracle,  without  ftudy :  So  was 
aUb^  by  like,  miracle,  the  gift  to  fpeak  with  ftrange  tongues,  which  they 
had  never  learned.  But  now,  miracles  ceafing,  men  muft  attain  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin  tongues,  &c.  by  travel  and 
j^  GOp  giving  the  increafe.    So  oiuA  men  al&  ^ttaio,  bj  U|Le  ];»(»bs. 
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his  Stt1iiiii8sion»  which  he  not  thinking  fit  to  comply  with^ 
Ids  sequestratioa  was  continued,  and  in  January  foUow* 


to  the  gift  of  expounding  and  interpreting  the  fcriptures.  And  amongft 
other  helpi»  nothing  is  lo  neceflary  as  thefe  above»named  exercifes  and 
inferences  amongft  the  minifters  of  the  church :  Which  in  effeA  are  all 
one  with  the  exercifes  of  ftndcocs  in  divinity  in  the  univerfities,  favingi^ 
that  the  firft  is  done  in  a  tongue  underftood,  to  the  more  edifying  of  xSt 
iinlearned  hearers. 

<*  Howfoever  report  hath  been  made  to  your  majefty  concerning  thefe 
exercifes,  yet  I  and  othen  of  your  btOiops,  whoTe  names  are  noted  in  the 
margin  hereof,  as  they  have  tciUfied  unto  roe  by  their  letters,  having 
found  by  experience,  that  thefe  profits  and  commodities  following  have 
cafued  of  them  :  Fiift,  The  mmifters  of  the  church  are  more  (kilful  and 
ready  in  the  fcriptures,  and  apter  to  teach  their  flocks.  Secondly,  It 
withdraweth  them  from  idleneis,  wandering,  gaming,  9oc,  Thirdly, 
Some,  afore  fufpe£ted  in  doArine,  are  brought  hereby  to  open  confeffion 
of  the  truth.  Fourthly,  Ignorant  minifters  are  driven  to  ftudy,  if  not  for 
conicience,  yet  for  fliame  and  fear  of  difcipiine.  Fifthly,  The  opinion  of 
Jay-men,  touching  the  idlcnefs  of  the  clergy,  is  hereby  removed.  Sixtfaiyg 
)fothing  by  experience  bcateth  down  popery  more  than  that  minifters 
(as  fume  o£  my  brethren  do  certify)  grow  to  fuch  a  good  knowledge,  by 
means  of  thefe  exercifics,  that  where  afore  were  not  three  able  preachers^ 
now  are  thirty,  meet  to  preach  at  St  Paul's  Crofs;  and  forty  or  fifty  be* 
iides,  able  to  inftruA  their  own  cures.  So  as  it  is  found  by  experience  / 
the  beft  means  to  encreafe  knowledge  in  the  fimple,  and  to  continue  it 
in  the  learned.  Only  backward  men  in  religion,  and  contemners  of  learn« 
ing  io  the  countries  abroad,  do  fret  againft  it :  Which  in  truth  doth  the 
more  commend  it.  The  di^oiution  of  it  would  breed  triumph  to  the  ad- 
Veiiaries,  and  great  forrow  and  grief  unto  the  favourers  of  religion.  Con- 
trary to  the  cou|ifel  of  Ezekicl,  who  faith,  Corjufti  Hon  eft  contriftandumt  i.  e« 
the  heart  of  the  righteous  rouft  npt  be  made  fad.  And  although  fome  few 
have  abufed  this  good  and  neceftary  exercife,  there  is  no  re^on  that  the 
^nalice  of  a  few  fliould  pr^udice  all, 

*<  Abufes  may  be  reformed,  and  that  which  is  good  may  remain.  Neitlier 
is  there  any  juft  caufe  of  offence  to  be  taken,  if  divers  men  make  divers  fenfes 
of  one  fenteoce  of  fcripture ;  fo  that  all  the  ienfcs  be  good  and  agreeable 
to  the  analogy  and  proportion  of  faith :  For  otherwife  we  muft  needs  con- 
demn all  the  ancient  fathers  and  doAors  of  the  church,  who  moft  com- 
monly expound  one  and  the  fame  text  of  icripture  diverfely,  and  yet  all  to 
the  good  of  the  church.  Therefore  does  St  Bafil  compare  the  fcripture  to 
a  well ;  out  of  which,  the  more  a  msp  draweth>  the  better  and  fweeter  is 
the  water. 

**  I  truft,  when  your  majefty  hath  cpnfidered,  and  well  weighed  the 

premifes,  you  will  reft  fatisfied,  and  judge  that  no  fuch  inconveniences  can 

^ow  of  thefe  exercifes,  as  you  have  been  informed,  but  rather  the  clean 

^contrary.    And  for  my  own  part,  becaufe  I  am  very  well  a^ured,  both 

by  reaibns  and  arguments  taken  out  of  the  holy  fcripturqs,  and  by  expert. 

ence,  (the  moft  certain  feal  pf  fure  knowledge)  that  the  faid  exercifes,  for 

the  interpretation  and  ei^poficioo  of  the  fcripture^  and  for  exhortation  and 

comfort  drawn  out  of  the  lame,  are  both  profitable  to  encreafe  knowledge 

.among  the  minifters,  and  tendeth  to  the  edifying  of  the  hearers ;  I  am 

Ibrced,  with  all  humility,  aud  yet  plainly,  to  profefs,  that  1  cannot  with 

•i&fe  conicience,  and  without  the  offence  of  the  majefty  of  GOD|  give  my 

aftent  to  the  fupprefling  of  the  faid  exercifes ;  Much  lefs  can  I  &nd  out 

any  injunction  lor  the  utter  and  uoiverfal  fuh? eriioa  of  the  fame.    I  fay 
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uigy  there  were  thoughts  of  depriting  him^  but  that  de^ 
sign  was  laid  aside.    In.  Junej  1579>  his  confinement  was 

*  either 

Vith  St  Paul,  7  have  no  fxrwer  to  iefiny^  hut  eii(y  to  edify  ;  and  with  the  fame  a- 
poille,  /  can  do  nothing  againji  the  truth  f  hut  for  ihe  truth,  * 

**  If  it  be  your  majedy's  pleafure  for  any  other  caufe,  to  remove  me  out 
of  this  place,  I  Will,  with  all  humility,  yield  thereunto,  and  render  again 
to  your  majefty  that  I  received  of  the  fame.  I  coniider  with-my(elf,  qieod 
f>orrenJum  eji  incidfre  in  mania  Dei  viventtj  ;  i.  e.  that  it  is  a  feaiftll  thing 
to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  living  GOD.  I  confider  alio,  quod  qui  facit 
contra  eonfeientiam  {diwnis  Jurihut  nixam)  sidi^at  ad  gehennam  ;  i«  e.  that  he 
who  a£ts  againft  his  confcience  (refting  upon  the  laws  of  GOD)  edifies  to 
helL  And  tvhatjhovld  I  nvinn,  if  I  gayned  (I  wiU  not  fay  a  bifbopric,  but) 
the  tvBole  roorld^  and  Ufe  mine  ovonfoai  f 

^  Bear  with  me,  i  befeech  you,  madam,  if  1  chnfe  rather  to  offend 
your  earthly  majefty,  than  to  offend  the  heavenly  majefty  of  GOD.  And 
riow  being  fotry,  that  I  have  been  To  long  and  tedioui  to  your  majefty,  I 
will  draw  to  an  end,  moft  humbly  praying  the  (ame«  well  to  confider 
thefe  two  (hort  petitions  following. 

<«  The  firft  is,  that  you  will  refer  all  thefe  ecclefiaftial  matters  which 
touch  rehgioR,  nr  the  do£lrine  and  difctpline  of  the  church,  unto  the 
hifhops  and  divines  of  your  realm  ;  according  to  the  example  erf*  all  godly 
Chril^ian  emperors  and  princes  of  all  ages.  For  indeed  they  are  things  to 
be  judged  (as  an  apcient  father  wriceth)  m  eeclefia^  f^fy^^y  non  iafalath, 
i.  e.  in  the  church,  or  a  fynod,  not  in  a  palace.  When  your  majeily  hath 
qneflrons  of  the  laws  of  your  realm,  you  do  not  decide  the  fame  in  your 
court,  but  fend  them  to  your  judges,  to  be  determined.  JLikevnie  for 
doubts  in  matters  of  doOrine  or  difcipline  of  the  church,  the  ordinary  way 
is  to  refer  the  deciliou  of  the  fame  to  the  bifhops,  and  other  head  miniflers 
of  the  church. 

**  Ambroie  to  Theodofius  ufeth  thefe  words,  Si  de  eaufis  pecuniariU  eomim 
is*  tuos  confulity  quanta  mdgis  in  caufa  religiomit  faeerdoies  Dominiy  aquum  c/l 
confulaj ;  i.  e.  if  in  matters  of  money  you  confolt  with  your  earU,|how  much 
more  rs  it  fit,  you  consult  with  the  Lord's  priefts  in  the  caufe  of  rdigion  ? 
And  likewife  the  fame  father  to  the  good  emperor  Vslcntinianus,  Si  dejuk  ' 
cofiferendum  eJI,  faserdotum  debet  effe  ijia  eollatio  ;  Jfcut  faff  am  efifub  Comfiantino 
dugufia  memoria  prineipe'.   Qui  nuUas  leges  ante  prtemiftt^  quam  liberum  dedit 
judicium  facerdttibut ;  i.  e.  if  we  confer  about  faith,  the  conference  ought  to 
be  left  to  the  priefls  ;  as  it  was  done  under  ConlUntir.e,  a  prince  of  tnoft 
honourable  memory  ;  who  fet  forth  no  laws,  before  he  had  left  them  to 
the  free  judgment  of  the  prieds.    And  in  the  (ame  place,  the  iame  father 
farth,  that  Conftantius  the  emperor,  fon  to  the  faid  Conftantine  the  Great, 
l)egan  well,  by  reafon  he  followed  his  father's  (teps  at  the  firft ,  but  end* 
ed  ill,  becaufe  he  took  upon  him,  de  fide  intra  palatium  imSeart ;  i.  e.  to 
judge  of  faith  within  the  palace,  (for  fo  be  the  words  of  Ambrofcj  and 
thereby  fell  mto  Arianifm  ;  a  terrible  example* 

**  The  faid  Ambrofe,  so  much  connnended  in  all  btftories  for  a  godl]^ 
biOiop,  goeth  yet  farther,  and  writeth  to  the  fame  emperor  in  this  fonn. 
Si  docendus  efl  epifcoput  a  laieoy  quidfequaiur  f  laitw,  ergo  difputet,  t?*  efifcopus  a»- 
diat ;  epifcoput  difcat  a  laico.  At  certe^Jt  vol  for  iptur arum feriem  diviuarum,  vei  «tfu 
tera  tempora  retraffemwy  quit  efi  qui  abnuaty  in  caufa  fideiy  in  caufa^  inquam^^fidei^ 
eprfcopos  folere  de  imperatoribus  Chriftianit,  non  impere^ore*  de  epifcopis  JuScara  f 
].  e.  if  a  bifhop  be  to  be  taught  by  a  layman,  what  follows  ?  let  the  lay- 
nian  then  difpute,  and  the  bifhop  hear  :  Let  the  biftiop  learn  of  the  lay. 
man.  But  certainly,  if  we  have  recourfe  either  to  the  order  of  the  holy 
fcriptures,  ar  to  ancient  times,  who  it  there  that  can  deny,  that  in  tb^ 
caule  of  faith,  1  fay,  in  the  caufe  of  faith,  biihopt  were  woot  to  judge  co»* 

cemiaf 
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either  taken  oflF)  or  else  he  had  leave  for  his  health  to  re* 
tire  to  bis  house  at  Croydon,  for  we  find  him  their  conse* 

crating 

cerabg  Cbriftiao  emperors,  not  emperors  of  bifliops  ?  Would  to  GOD 
your  majefty  would  follow  this  ordinary  courfe,  you  (hould  procure  to 
yourfelf  much  quietnefs  of  mind,  better  pleafe  GOD,  avoid  many  offences, 
and  the  churdi  fhould  be  more  quietly  and  peaceably  governed,  much  to 
your  comfort,  and  the  commodity  of  your  realm. 

**  The  frcond  petition  1  have  to  make  to  your  majefty,  is  this,  that 
H'hen  yon  deal  in  matters  of  faith  and  religion,  or  matters  that  touch  the 
ehnrch  of  Chrid  ;  which  is  his  fpoufe,  bought  with  fo  dear  a  price  ;  yott 
would  not  olie  to  pronounce  too  refolutely  and  peremptorily,  quafi  ex  au* 
ibfitaUf  as  ye  may  do  in  civil  and  extern  matters :  But  always  remember 
that  in  GOD's  caufes,  the  will  of  GOD,  fand  not  tlie  will  of  any  earthly 
creature]  is  to  take  place.  It  is  the  antichriftian  voice  of  the  pope,^  veU 
ftjiAeo :  fiet ^9  rathw  v^limiMs  ;  i.  e.  fo  I  will  have  it ;  fb  i  command: 
Let  my  will  ftaod  for  a  realbn.  In  60D*s  matters,  all  princes  ought  to 
bow  their  fceptres  to  the  Son  of  God,  and  to  a(k  counfel  at  his  mouth, 
what  they  ought  to  do.  David  exhorteth  all  kings  and  rulers,  to/erve 
COD  wtbjear  andtremUing. 

**  Remember,  madam,  that  yon  are  a  mortal  creature.  Look  not  only 
(as  was  faid  to  Theodofins)  upon  the  purple  and  princely  array,  where-»- 
with  y«  are  apparelled ;  but  condder  withal,  what  is  that  that  is  covered 
therewith.  It  i^  not  flefti  and  blood  ?  is  it  not  dull  and  aflies  ?  is  it  not 
a  corruptible  body,  which  muft  return  to  his  earth  again,  GOD  knows 
how  ibon  f  Muft  not  you  alfo  one  day  appear,  ante  tremendum  tribunal  grtn 
(jfixiy  ut  reeipias  ibi,  froui  gejfcris  in  eorpere^five  bonum  Jive  malum  F  U  C,  be- 
fore the  fearful  judgment  feat  of  the  crucified  [Jefns,]  to  receive  there  ac- 
cording as  you  have  done  in  the  body,  whether  it  be  good  or  evil  ? 

"  And  although  ye  are  a  mighty  prince,  yet  remember  that  He  which 
dwelleth  in  heaven  is  mightier.  He  is,  as  the  pfalmid  faith,  ierribilis,  l^ 
w,  yiM*  aufert  fpiritum  principutny  terribilis  fuper  omnes  reges  terrte  y  i.  C.  terri- 
ble, and  he  who  taketh  away  the  fpirit  of  princes,  and  is  terrible  above 
all  the  kings  of  the  earth. 

**  Wherefore  I  do  befeech  you,  madam,  in  vifeeribus  Chrijliy  when  yon 
deal  in  thefc  religious  caufes,  fet  the  majefty  of  GOD  before  your  eyes* 
laying  all  earthly  majefly  afide  ;  determine  with  your  felf  to  obey  his  voice, 
and  with  all  humility  fay  unto  him,  non  meat  fed  tua  Juntas  Jiat ;  i.  e.  not 
mine,  but  thy  will  be  done.  GOD  hath  bUlTed  you  with  great  felicity 
in  your  reign,  now  many  years ;  beware  you  do  not  impute  the  fame  to 
your  own  deferts  or  policy,  hut  give  GOD  the  glory.  And  as  to  inftru* 
menta  and  means,  impute  your  faid  felicity  ;  firft,  to  the  goodnefs  of  the 
caufe  which  ye  have  iet  forth ;  I  mean  ChriA*s  true  religion  ;  and  fecond* 
ly,  to  the  fighs  and  groanings  of  the  godly  in  their  fervent  prayer  to  GOD 
for  you.  Which  have  hitherto,  as  it  were,  tyed,  and  bound  the  hands  of 
60D,  that  he  could  not  pour  out  his  plagues  upon  you  and  your  people, 
mod  juftly  defcrved.  % 

**  I'ake  heed,  that  ye  never  once  think  of  declining  from  GOD,  left  that 
be  verified  of  you,  which  is  written  of  Ozeas,  [Joa(h]  who  continued  a 
prince  of  good  and  godly  government  for  many  years  tr^gether ;  and  af- 
terwards, cum  roboratus  ejfety  (faith  the  text)  eUvatum  ejl  cor  ejus  in  intentum 
fuum^  \^  neglexit  Dominum  t  i.  e.  when  he  was  fh'engthened,  his  heart  was 
lifted  up  to  his  deftru^ion,  and  he  regarded  not  the  Lord.  Ye  have  done 
many  things  well,  but  except  ye  perfevere  to  the  end,  ye  cannot  be  blcfl^ 
M.    For  if  you  turn  from  GOD,  then  GOD  will  turn  away  his  merdfol 

ci>ufttflnanff* 
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crating  the  bishop  of  Exeter  in  that  year,  and  the  bishops 
of  Winchester,  and  Litchfield,  and  Coventry,  the.  year  foU 
lowing.  This  part  of  his  function  was  exercised  by  a 
particular  commission  from  the  queen,  who  in  council 
appointed  two  civilians  to  manage  the  other  afiairs  of  his 
see,  the  two  of  his  nomination  being  set  aside.  Of  this 
disgrace  put  upon  the  archbishop,  and  of  the  injury  reli- 
gion seemed  to  suffer  by  it,  Sir  Robert  Cotton,  a  wise  man, 
had  these  words.     <  In  those  days  there  was  an  emulation 

<  between  the  clergy  and  the  laity ;  and  a  strife,  whether 

<  of  them  should  shew  themselves  most  affectionate  to  the 
€  gospel.     Ministers  haunted  the  houses  of  the  worthiest 

<  men,  where  Jesuits  now  build  their  tabernacles ;  and 
«  poor  country  churches  were  frequented  with  the  best  of 

*  the  shire.     1  he  word  of  GOD  was  precious :  Prayer 

<  and  preaching  went  hand  in  hand  together ;  until  arch<» 

<  bishop  Grindars  disgrace,  and  Hatneld^s  (Hatton  per* 

<  haps]  hard  conceit  of  prophesying,  brought  the  flowing 

*  of  these  good  graces  to  a  still  water.* 

Yet  sometimes  he  had  special  commands  from  the 
queen  and  council  to  act  in  person,  and  issued  out  orders 
in  his  own  name,  and  in  general  was  as  active  as  he  could 
^,  and  vigilant  in  the  care  of  his  diocese,  as  occasion 
offeied*  In  the  year  1580,  for  instance,  when  there  .hap* 
pened  a  violent  earthquake,  our  archbishop  having  issued 
an  order  for  prayers  and  humiliations,  composed  a  prayer 
for  families  throughout  his  diocese,  which  was  allowed 
by  the  council,  who  in  a  letter  to  him  commended  his 
great  zeal,  and  required  him  to  enjoin  the  observation  of 
his  new  order  of  prayer  in  all  other  dioceses.  The  coun» 
iril  also  referred  to  him  the  decision  of  a  dispute  that  hap- 
pened the  same  year  at  Merton^coUege,  Oxford,  where  he 

was 


countenance  from  you.  And  what  remaineth  then  to  be  lodked  for,  bqt 
only  a  terrible  expedation  of  GOD's  judgments,  aud  an  beaming  up  %oratb 
mgainfi  the  day  of  tvratb, 

"  3ut  I  trufi  in  GOD,  your  majeily  will  always  hunau..  yourfelf  under 
his  mighty  hand,  and  go  forward  in  the  zealous  Cutting  forth  of 
God*s  true  religion ;  always  yielding  due  obedience  and  reverence  to 
the  word  of  GOD,  the  only  rule  of  faith  and  religion.  And  if  yoa 
fo  do,  although  GOP  hath  juft  caufe  nnany  ways  to  be  angry  with, 
yon  and  us  for  ynfaithfulnefs,  yet  I  doubt  nothing,  but  that  for  Ydt 
9wn  namc\  fake,  and  for  his  own  glory  fake,  He  will  Hill  hold  his  mer- 
ciful hand  over  us,  Hiield  and  protect  u»  uoder  the  diadow  of  his  wiogty 
as  He  hath  done  hitherto. 

*'  I  bcfetch  GOD  our  heavenly  Father,  plentifully  to  pour  Yi\%  pritifipai 
Spirit  uf  on  youj  and  always  to  41reA  your  he»i%  io  hii  hol^  fear.    Ami^^ 
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wai  yisitor  a$  archbishop ;  and  soon  after  he  was  employ^i- 
ed  by  the  lord  treasurer  in  a  ccHKroversy  between  the  uni* 
versity  and  town  of  Cambridge. 

This  year  a  convocation  met  at  St  Paul's,  at  which, 
though  he  could  not  appear,  yet  he  had  a  principal  share 
in  the  transaction  of  it.  He  drew  up  an  expedient  for 
preserving  the  authority  of  the  spiritual  courts  in  the 
point  of  excommunications ;  he  laid  before  them  also  a 
new  form  of  penance  to  be  observ^  for  the  future,  bet« 
ter  calculated  than  the  former  to  bring  the  sinner  to 
amendment*  It  was  moved  in  this  convocation,  that  no 
business  should  be  entered  upon,  nor  any  subsidy  granted 
till  he  was  restored.  And  though  chat  motion  was  car- 
ried in  the  negative,  yet  they  unanimously  presented  a 
petition,  which  was  thought  more  respectful  to  her  ma- 
jesty in  his  favour.  It  set  forth,  ^  How  exceedingly  griev- 
ed they  were,  that  the  most  reverend  father,  after  so 
many  years  should  fall  into  so  great  and  so  durable  aa 
offence  of  her  majesty.  That  he  was  a  man  that  did 
not  often  offend ;  and  but  once  in  his  life  seemed  to 
have  displeased  her;  and  that  not  so  much  with  a  wil- 
ful mind,  as  by  a  tender  conscience^  Of  which  so  great 
was  the  force,  that  eminent  authors  and  the  best  men 
had  wrk,  that  whatsoever  was  done,  the  conscience  re^ 
claiming,  or  erring,  or  doubting,  was  done  amiss  and  to 
be  condemned  as  no  little  sin.  That  the  archbishop 
had  led  a  life  free  not  only  of  all  crime,  but  even  from 
the  suspicion  of  a  crime ;  preserved  his  religion  from 
all,  not  only  corruption  of  popery,  but  from  schism, 
and  had  suffered  persecution  for  righteousness'  sake,  hav- 
ing wandered  abroad  in  other  countries  for  the  cause  of 
the  gospel.  Therefore  they  most  humbly  and  unani- 
mously beseeched  her  not  only  to  lift  up  the  archb  hop, 
broken  and  feeble  with  grief,  but  to  restore  the  church 
to  him,  and  him  to  the  church,  to  her  subjects,  to  his 
own  brethren,  to  foreign  nations,  and,  in  a  word,  to 
all  pious  people*  And  for  their  own  parts  they  pro- 
mised her,  if  she  would  grant  this  their  supplication, 
they  would  never  be  wanting  in  their  care  of  settling 
the  church,  in  propagating  religion,  in  taking  away 
schisms,  and  in  being  mindful  of,  and  thankful  for  thi9 
favour/ 

However,  the  address  proved  ineffectual,  nor  was  he 
restored  till  he  made  his   submission  |  wherein,  among 

other 
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other  things,  to  clear  himself  of  the  charge  of  a  refractorf 
disobedience  in  respect  of  suppressing  the  exercises,  he 
proved  that  in  his  own  bishoprici  and  other  peculiat 
jurisdictions,  he  never  suffered  the  exercises  to  be  used 
after  the  time  of  her  majesty's  command. 

The  precise  time  of  his*  restitution  does  not  clearly 
appear,  yet  several  of  his  proceedings  shew,  that  he  was 
in  the  full  possession  of  the  metropolitical  power  in  1582, 
in  which  year,  it  is  certain  also,  that  he  had  totally  lost 
his  eye-sight  through  hard  study  and  infirmities,  especially 
the  stranguary  and  cholic,  with  which  he  had  been  long 
afflicted ;  and  losing  all  hopes  of  recovering  his  sight,  to- 
wards the  latter  end  of  this  year,  he  resigned  his  see,  and 
obtained  a  pension  for  his  life  from  the  queen,  though  in 
no  degree  of  her  majesty's  favour.  With  this  provision 
he  retired  to  Croydon,  where  he  died  two  months  after, 
on  July  6,  158S,  and  was  interred  in  that  church,  where 
a  stone  monument  was  erected  to  his  memory. 

Mr  Strype,  who  wrote  an  account  of  our  Archbishop's 
life,  in  order  to  vindicate  his  memory  from  the  late  mis- 
representations, as  he  calls  them,  of  Fuller  and  Heylin, 
who  set  him  forth  as  an  ill  governor  of  the  church,  as  too 
much  inclined  to  puritanism,  observes,  that  in  the  times 
wherein  he  lived,  when  he  was  better  known,  his  epis- 
copal abilities  and  admirable  endowments  for  spiritual 
government,  as  well  as  his  singular  learning,  were  much 
celebrated.  He  was  a  man,  continues  this  writer,  o{ 
great  firmness  and  resolution,  though  of  a  mild  and  afiable 
temper  and  friendly  disposition.  In  his  deportment  cour- 
teous and  engaging,  not  easily  provoked,  well  spoken, 
and  easy  of  access  -,  and  in  his  elevation  not  at  all  affect- 
ing grandeur  or  state,  always  obliging  in  his  carriage  as 
well  as  kind  and  grateful  to  his  servants,  and  of  a  free 
and  generous  spirit :  That  he  was  confessedly  a  prelate 
of  great  moderation  towards  the  puritans,  to  whose  in* 
terest  in  the  cabinet,  joined  to  his  own  merits,  his  pre- 
ferment was  perhaps  owing. 

He  had  doubtless  a  great  respect  for  Calvin,  Luther, 
Melancthon,  Bucer,  Peter  Martyr,  BuUinger,  Zanchy,  and 
the  re$t  of  the  Reformers  abroad,  with  whom  he  had  con- 
tracted a  friendship,  during  his  exile,  and  still  corre- 
sponded with  them  ;  and  he  was  very  instrumental  in  ob- 
taining a  settlement  for  the  French  Protestants  in  their 
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cwti  way  of  worship,  which  was  the  beginning  of  the 
Walloon  church,  situated  in  Threadneedle-streetj  London, 
and  hath  continued  ever  since  for  the  use  of  the  French 
nation. 

Besides  the  things  already  mentioned,  our  Author 
assisted  Fox  in  his  Martyrology,  wherein  is  printed  of  his 
own  writing)  ><<  A  Dialoguei^  between  custom  and  truth, 
which  is  written  in  a  clear  manner,  and  with  much  ra-* 
tional  evidence  against  the  real,  that  is,  the  gross,  and 
corporal  presence  in  the  sacraments 

The  archbishop  lived  and  died  unmarried,  yet  does  not 
seem  to  have  amassed  much  wealth,  notwithstanding  his 
great  and  rich  preferments.  However,  he  left  several 
charitable  legacies  by  his  last  will,  as  thirty  pounds  fer 
annum  for  the  maintenance  of  a  free  grammar  school,  at 
St  Bcgh's  in  Cumberland,  where  he  was  bornl  To  Pem- 
broke>hall,  in  Cambridge,  twenty-two  pounds  per  annum. 
He  left  also  to  the  college  several  books  of  Henry  Stephen's 
edition,  and  a  curious  Hebrew  bible  to  the  Master's  stt^dy. 
He  likewise  gave  the  college  a  standing  cup  ef  above  forty 
ounces,  double  gilt,  which  ip  honour  of  hini  they  called 
Poculum  Cautauriense,  <  the  Canterbury  Cup/  It  was  a 
present  to  him  from  the  queen  the  year  aftep  his  promo- 
tion to  the  see  of  Canterbury.  He  gave  to  Queen's-coliegc, 
Oxford,  twenty-six  pounds  and  fourpence  per  annum. 
To  Magdalen-college,  in  Cambridge,  for  the  maintenance 
of  one  scholar,  one  hundred  pounds.  To  ChristVcollegCj 
in  Cambridge,  a  standing  cup,  value  thirteen  pounds  she 
shillings  and  eightpence.  For  the  building  and  furnish- 
ing St  Begh's  school,  three  hundred  and  sixty-six  pounds 
thirteen  shillings  and  fourpence.  For  the  purchase  of 
hnds  and  other  profits  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  alms- 
houses in  Croydon,  fifty  pounds.  For  repairing  the  church 
five  pounds.  To  the  city  of  Canterbury,  to  set  the  poor  to 
work,  one  hundred  pounds.  To  the  poor  of  Lambeth  and 
Croydon,  twenty  pounds.  To  the  poor  of  St  Begh's 
thirteen  pounds  six  shillings  and  eight  pence.  To  the 
parish-church  of  St  Begh's,  his  communion  cup  and 
cover  double  gilt,  and  his  best  great  bible.  To  the  queen, 
a  curious  Greek  Testament  of  St  Stephen's  impression.  IV) 
his  successors,  several  pictures  and  implements.  To  his 
patron,  lord  Burleigh,  a  standing  cup  of  forty  ounces, 
given  by  the  queen  the  lastNew-year*s  day  before  he  died. 

Tq 


To  Sir  Francis  Walsinghamt  a  standing  e0p  of  the  like 
value. 

There  are  many  other  legacies  to  senrantSy  friends,  and 
relations,  among  which  last  we  are  told  that  he  had  a 
brother  whose  name  was  Robert,  who,  with  his  wife,  and 
Edmund,  his  only  son,  died  in  1567,  leamg  four  daugh^ 
ters  orphans,  the  second  of  whom  married  William  Danes, 
gent,  against  the  consent  of  the  archbishop,  who  bad  like« 
wise  several  nieces  by  his  sister  Elizabeth  Woodfali. 
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npHIS  meek  and  laborious  minister  was  bom  at  "Aostotij 
'     in  Lincolnshire,  A.  D.  1517;  the  very  year,  when 
tiUther  began  the  Reformation,  in  Germany. 

His  father  died,  when  he  was  very  young }  and,  his 
mother  marrybg  again,  he  came  under  the  tutelage  of  a 
father-in-law :  With  whom  he  dwelt,  till  the  age  of  six- 
teen, at  which  time  he  was  entered  of  Brazen-nose*college, 
Oxford ;  and  was  chamber -fellow  with  the  celebrated  I)r 
Alexander  Nowel,  afterwards  dean  of  St  Raul's.  Mr 
Fox  plied  his  academical  studies  with  equal  assiduity,  im-> 
provement,  and  applause.  In  15S8,  he  topk  the  degr^ 
of  bachelor  in  arts;  and  that  of  master,  154^.  The 
same  year,  he  was  elected  fellow  of  Magdalen-college. 

When  he  was  first  removed  to  the  university,  and  for 
4ome  time  after,  he^was  strongly  attached  to  the  heresies 
and  superstitions  of  popery.  To  his  zeal  for  these,  he 
added  a  life  strictly  regular  and  moral :  And^  laughing  at 
the  idea  of  justification  by  faith  in  the  imputed  righteous* 

9ess  of  Christ,  thought  himself  sufficiently  safe  in  the  inia« 
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ginary  merit  of  his  own  self-denial,  penances,  almsdeedS| 
and  compliances  with  the  rites  of  the  church. 

But  he  was  a  chosen  vessel ;  and,  therefore,  divine 
grace  would  not  let  him  remain  a  pharisee.  Through  the 
eifectual  breathings  of  GOD's  Holy  Spirit,  his  studies 
were  over-ruled,  not  only  to  the  advantage  of  posterity  at 
large ;  but,  also  to  the  benefit  of  his  own  soul  in  parti- 
cular. His  indefatigable  and  profound  researches,  into 
ecclesiastical  history,  and  the  writings  of  the  primitive 
fathers ;  and,  above  all,  his  thorough  acquaintance  with 
the  holy  scripture,  in  its  original  languages ;  became  the 
means  of  convincing  him,  to  what  an  immense  distance 
the  Romish  church  has  departed,  from  the  faith,  practice, 
and  spirit,  of  Christianity. 

In  order  to  make  himself  a  yet  more  competent  judge 
of  the  c(5ntroversies,  then  in  debate  between  Protestants 
and  Papists  ;  he  searched  with  indefatigable  assiduity,  into 
the  ancient  and  modern  history'  of  the  church.  Here  he 
learnt,  at  what  periods,  and  by  what  means,  the  religion 
of  Christ  flourished ;  and  by  what  errors  it  began  to  cie- 
cline.  He  considered  the  causes,  and  weighed  the  im- 
portance, of  those  various  dissentions,  which  had,  from 
time  to  time,  obtained  in  the  professing  world  :  and  quick- 
ly perceived,  that,  in  every  age,  the  mistakes,  follies,  and 
vices  of  mankind,  are  more  similar,  in  their  nature,  ope- 
rations, and  effects,  than  is  generally  imagined.  What 
is  the  far  greater  part  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  history, 
but  a  register  of  the  weakness  and  wickedness  which  divide 
almost  the  whole  human  race  between  them  ? 

With  such  zeal  and  industry  did  Mr  Fox  apply  himself 
to  these  enquiries,  that,  before  he  was  thirty  years  of  age, 
he  had  read  over  all  the  Greek  and  all  the  Latin  fathers  ; 
all  the  scholastic  writers  ;  together  with  the  acts  of  all  the 
councils :  And,  moreover,  made  himself  master  of  the 
Hebrew  language.  But,  from  this  strict  and  severe  appli- 
cation, by  night,  as  well  as  by  day ;  from  forsaking  his 
old  popish  friends,  and  courting  the  most  sequestered  re- 
tirement; from  the  dubious  and  hesitating  manner,  in 
which,  when  he  could  not  avoid  being  in  company,  he 
spoke  of  religious  subjects  ;  and,  above  all,  from  his  spar- 
ing attendance  on  the  public  worship  of  the  church,  which 
he  had,  before,  been  remarkable  for  strictly  and  constantly 
frequenting  ;  arose  the  first  surmises  of  his  being  alienated 
from  the  reigning  superstitions,  and  infected  with  (what 
the  bigotted  Romanfsts  had  the  ignorance  to  term)  the 
new  heresies. 

Vol.  H.  *  Q  Thus 
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Thus,  even  the  humble  and  benevolent  Mr  Fox  was 
not  without  his  enemies ;  who  narrowly  watched  his  con- 
duct, and  waited  for  an  opportunity  to  injure  him.    His 
singular  openness  and  sincerity  did  not  long  leave  them  at 
a  loss  for  ways  and  means.     Snares  were  laid  for  him ; 
and  his  generous  honesty  betrayed  him  into  them.   A  mo- 
derate portion  of  dissimulation  (commonly  called,  pru- 
dence and  circumspection)  would,  perhaps  have  secured 
him  a  while  from  the  machinations  of  his   adversaries. 
But  he  chose  rather  to  suffer  afflictmiy   with  the  people,  and 
for  die  cause,  of  GOD  ;  than  to  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  sin 
for  a  season  :  Mindful  of  that  deci&ive  and  alarming  decla- 
ration, Whosoever  is  ashamed  of  me^  and  of  my  words ,  in 
this  adulterous  and  sinful  generation  ;  of  him  shall  the  Son  (f 
man  be  ashamed^  luhen  he  cometh  in  the  glory  of  his  Father, 
tvith  his  holy  angels.     Through  grace,  our  Author,  deter- 
mined to  venture  the  loss  of  all  things,  for  Christ's  sake : 
In  consequence  of  which,  he  openly  professed  the  gospel, 
and  was  publicly  accused  of  heresy.     His  college  passed 
judgment  on  him,  as  an  heretic  convicted  •,  and,  presently 
aifter,  he  saw  himself  expelled  from  the  university.    His 
enemies  maintained,  that  he  was  favourably  dealt  with  by 
that  sentence;  and  might  think  himself  happily  off,  to 
incur  expulsion,  instead  of  death. 

Mr  Fox's  troubles  sat  the  heavier  on  him>  as  they  lost 
hiHi  the  countenance  and  good  offices  of  his  friends,  who 
were  afraid  to  assist  and  protect  a  person  condemned  for  a 
capital  oiFence.  His  father-in-law,  particularly,  seized 
this  opportunity  to  withhold  from  Mr  Fox.  the  estate 
which  his  own  father  had  left  him  :  Thinking,  that  he, 
who  stood  in  danger  of  the  law  himself^  would  with  dif- 
ficulty find  relief  by  legal  methods. 

Being  thus  forsaken  and  oppressed,  he  was  reduced  to 
great  straits  :  When  GOD  raised  him  up  an  unex- 
pected patron  in  Sir  Thomas  Lucy,  of  Warwickshire  ;  who 
received  him  into  his  house,  and  made  him  tutot  feo  his 
children.  Here  he  married  a  citizen's  daughter,  of  Co- 
ventry ;  and  continued  in  Sir  Thomas's  family,  till  his 
pupils  were  grown  up  :  After  which,  he,  with  some  diffi- 
culty procured  entertainment  with  his  wife's  father,  at 
Coventry  ;  from  whence,  a  few  years  before  the  death  of 
Henry  VHI.  he  removed  to  London. 

For  a  considerable  time  after  his  arrival  in  the  capital, 
being  without  employment  or  preferment,  he  was  again 
reduced   to  extreme   want.     But  the  Lord's  good  provi- 
dence relieved  him,  at  lengtli,  in   the  following   extra- 
ordinary 
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•ordinary  manner.  As  he  was  sitting,  one  day,  in  St 
Paul's  church  •,  his  eyes  hollow,  his  countenance  wan  and 
pale,  and  his  whole  body  emaciated  (or,  rather,  within  a 
little  of  being  literally  starved  to  death  ;)  a  person,  whom 
he  never  remembered  to  have  seen  before,  came  and  sat 
down  by  him  :  And,  accosting  him  familiarly,  put  a  re- 
spectable sum  of  money   into  his  hand,   saying,  *  Be  of 

<  good  comfort,  Mr  Fox  •,  take  care  of  yourself,  and  use 
*  all  means  to  preserve  your  life :  For,  depend  upon  it, 

<  GOD  will,  in  a  few  days,  give  you  a  better  prospect^ 

<  and  more  certain  means  of  subsistence.'  He,  afterwards, 
used  his  utmost  endeavours,  to  find  oiit  the  person,  by  whose 
bounty  he  had  been  so  seasonably  relieved  :  But  he  was 
never  able  to  gain  any  discovery.  However,  the  predic- 
tion was  fulfiUed ;  for,  within  three  days  from  that  me- 
morable incident,  he  was  taken  into  the  duchess  of  Rich- 
mond's  family j  to  be  tutor  to  her  nephew  the  earl  of  Sur- 
rey's children,  who  (on  the  imprisonment  of  the  earl,  and 
of  his  father  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  in  the  tower,)  were 
committed  to  the  care  of  the  duchess  for  education. 

Mr  Fox  lived  with  this  family,  at  Ryegate,  in  Surrey, 
during  the  latter  part  of  Henry  VIII's  reign,  the  five 
years,  reign  of  K.  Edward  VI.  and  part  of  Q.  Ma- 
ry's. Gardiner,  the  blood,y  bishop  of  Winchester,  in 
whose  diocese  this  good  man  so  long  lived,  would  have 
soon  brought  him  to  the  shambles  ;  had  he  not  been  pro- 
tected by  one  of  his  noble  pupils,  then  duke  of  Norfolk. 
Gardiner  always  hated  Mr  Fox  (who,  it  is  said,  was  the 
first  person  that  ventured  to  preach  the  gospel  at  Rye-, 
gate  5)  and  saw,  with  deep  concern,  the  heir  of  one  of 
the  noblest  families  in  the  kingdom,  trained  up  in  at- 
tachment to  Protestantism,  under  Mr  Fox's  influence. 
The  prelate,  therefore,  formed  various  designs  against  the 
safety  of  the  latter  5  and  sought,  by  many  artifices,  and 
stratagems,  to  work  his  ruin.  The  holy  man,  who  was 
no  less  suspicious  of  the  bishop,  than  the  bishop  was  of 
him,  found  himself  obliged  in  prudence  (though  much 
against  the  duke's  inclination,  who  loved  and  revered  him 
as  a  father)  to  quit  his  native  land,  and  seek  shelter 
;ibroad.  His  grace  of  Norfolk,  perceiving  that  no  argu- 
ments nor  intreaties  could  induce  his  honoured  tutor  to 
remain  in  England,/  took  care  to  provide  him  with  every 
accommodation,  requisite  for  his  voyage.  Mr  Fox,  ac- 
cordingly, set  sail  from  Ipswich  haven:  Accompanied  by 
his  wife,  who  was  then  pregnant ;  and  by  several  other 
persons,  who  were  leaving  their  country  on  a  religious 
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account     The  vessel  had  not  been  very  long  at  sea,  ere 
a  storm  arose ;  which,  the  next  day,  drove  them  back 
into  the  port  from  whence  they  had  set  out.    Having, 
with  great  difficuhy  and  danger,  reached  the  land ;  Mr 
Fox  was  saluted  with  indubitable  information,  that  bishop 
Gardiner  had  issued  a  warrant  for  apprehending  him,  and 
was  causing  the  most  diligent  search  to  be  made  after 
him.     On   this^  he   made  interest  with  the  master  of  the 
ship  to  put  to  sea  again,  without  delay  j  though  at  evident 
hazard  6f  their  lives,  as  the  tempest  had  not  yet  subsided. 
Through  GOD's  goodness,  however,  they  all  arrived,  in 
two  days,  at  Nieuport  in  Flanders :  From  whence  Mr 
Fox  and  his  company  travelled  to  Antwerp,  and  Frank- 
fort :  and  so  to  Basil,  in  Switzerland  ;  whither  great  num.- 
bers  of  the  English  resorted,  in  those  times  of  domestic 
persecution.  , 

The  city  of  Basil  was  then  one  of  the  most  famous  in 
Europe,  for  printing  :  And  many  of  the  learned  refugees, 
who  retired  thither,  got  their  subsistence  by  revising  and 
correcting  the  press.  To  thi^  employment,  Mr  Fox  be- 
took himself :  And  it  was  here,  that  he  laid  the  first  plan 
of  his  inestimable  history  and  martyrology,  entitled,  Acts 
AND  Monuments  of  the  Church. 

Q.  Mary  died  in  the  month  of  November  1558.  And, 
the  day  before  she  died  in  England,  Mr  Fox,  in  a  sermon 
then  preached  by  him  ajt  Basil,  publicly  and  positively 
predicted,  that  the  day  then  next  ensuing  would  be  the 
last  of  her  life.  An  event,  so  circumstantially  foretold, 
by  one  at  such  a  distance  from  the  place  of  Mary's  resi- 
dence 5  and  so  punctually  accomplished,  by  the  hand  of 
divine  Providence,  is  so  remarkable  an  occurrence,  that 
it  does  not  seem  hasty  to  conclude,  that  GOD  alone  could 
have  revealed  it. 

Elizabeth's  accession  encouraged  Mr  Fox  to  return  home : 
Where,  on  his  arrival,  he  still  found  a  faithful  and  service- 
able friend,  in  his  late  pupil,  the  duke  of  Norfolk ;  who 
hospitably  and  nobly  entertained  him,  at  his  manor  of 
Christ-church,  in  London,  till  his  [i.  e.  till  the  duke's] 
death  :  From  which  latter  period,  Mr  Fox  inherited  a 
pension,  bequeathed  to  him  by  his  deceased  benefactor, 
and  ratified  by  his  son  the  earl  of  Surrey. 

Nor  did  the  good  man's  successes  stop  here.  On  being 
recommended  to  the  queen,  by  her  secretary  of  state,  the 
great  Cecil ;  her  majesty  gave  him  the  prebendary  of  Ship- 
ton,  in  the  cathedral  of  Salisbury ;  which  was,  in  a  man- 
ner, forced  upon  him  j  for  !>e  brought  himself  with  diffi- 
culty 
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culty  to  accept  of  it.     The  truth  is,  that,  wise  and  holy 
and  learned   as  Mr  Fox  unquestionably  was,  he  enter- 
tained some  needless  doubts,  concerning  the  lawfulness  of 
subscribing  to  the   ecclesiastical  canons  :  A   requisition, 
which,  in  his  ideas,  he  considered,  as  an  infringement  of 
Protestant  liberty.      Through  this    extreme  scrupulous^ 
ness,  he  excluded  himself  from  rising  to  those  dignitie$ 
and -promotions  in  the  church,  to  which  his  uncommon 
merit,  as  a  scholar  and  a  divine,  eminently  entitled  him  : 
And  to  which  he  would  most  certainly  have  risen,  but 
for  the  cause  now  assigned.  His  friends  were  many,  great, 
and  powerful ;  as  Sir  Francis  Walsingham,  Sir  Francis 
Drake,  Sir  Thomas  Gresham,  Sir  Drue  Drury,  archbishop 
Grindal,  bishop  Aylmer,  bishop  Parkhurst,  &c.  who  would 
have  been  the  instruments  of  raising  him  to  very  consider- 
able preferments,  had  not  his  coolness  towards  the  canons 
and  ceremonies  of  the  church  of  England,  restrained  him 
from  accepting  any  of  her  capital  emoluments.     While, 
however,  we  may  impute  this  coiiduct  to  his  prejudices; 
we  cannot  but  revere  him  for  his  honesty,  and  for  his  ex- 
treme tenderness  of  conscience. — Dr  Fuller  tells  us,  that 
archbishop  Parker  summoned  him  to  subscribe^  in  hope, 
« that    the   general  reputation   of    his  piety  might   give 
<  the  greater  countenance  to  conformity.'     But,  instead  of 
complying  with  the  command,  Mr  Fox  pulled  out  of  his 
pocket  the  New  Testament,  in  Greek  ;  and,  holding  it  up, 
said,  "  To  this  will  I  subscribe."      And,  when  a  sub- 
scription to  the  canons  was  required  of  him,  he  refused  ; 
saying,  «  I  have  nothing  in  the  church,  but  a  prebend  at 
"  Salisbury :  And,  if  you  take  it  away  from  me,  much 
"  good  may  it  do  you."     But  he  was  permitted  to  retain 
it  until  his  death  :  Such  respect  did  the  bishops  (who  had, 
most  of  them,  beeh  his  fellow  exiles  abroad)  bear  to  his 
age,  parts,  and  labours. 

Yet  let  it  be  remembered,  that,  notwithstanding  his  ac- 
knowledged moderation  in  point  of  thorough  conformity  ; 
he  was  still  a  declared  enemy  to  the  heats  and  violences  of 
rigid  puritanism.     "  I  cannot  but  wondery  (said  he,  in  a 
"  letter  to  a  bishop)  at  that  turbulent  genius,  which  in- 
"  spires  those  factious  Puritans. — Were  I  one  who,  like 
"  them,  would   be   violently  outrageous  against  bishops 
**  and  archbishops  •,  or  join  myself  with  them,  i.  e.  be- 
"  come  mad,  as  they  are  j  I  had  not  met  with  severe  treat- 
"  ment   (at  their  hands.)     But  because,    quite   different. 
"  from  them,  I  have  chosen  the  side  of  modesty  and  pub- 
**  lie  tranquillity  5  the  hatred  which  they  have  long  con- 

<<  ceived 
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"  ceived  against  me  is  at  last  grown  to  this  degree  of  bit- 
<«  terness.— Your  prudence  is  not  ignorant  how  much  the 
<«  Christian  rehgion  suflFered  formerly  by  the  dissimulation 
"  and  hypocrisy  of  the  monks.  At  present,  in  these  men, 
«'  I  know  not  what  new  sort  of  monks  seems  to  revive  j  so 
<«  much  more  pernicious  than  the  former,  as,  with  more 
«<  subtle  artifices  of  deceiving,  and  under  pretence  of  per- 
*<  fection,  like  stage-players  who  only  act  a  part,  they 
*'  conceal  a  more  dangerous  poison :  Who,  while  they 
"  require  every  thing  to  be  formed  according  to  their  own 
<«  strict  discipline,  will  not  desist,  until  they  have  brought 
*'  all  things  into  Jewish  bondage  *.*' 

Thus  thought,  and  thus  wrote,  this  admirable  divine  ! 
this  friend  to  good  men  of  all  parties,  but  ^  slave  to  no 
party  of  men ! 

How  benevolently  disposed  this  great  and  good  man  was, 
even  toward  those  who  differed  the  most  widely  from  him 
in  religious  principles ;  appears,  among  many  other  in- 
stances, from  the  Latin  letter,  which  he  wrote  to  queen 
Elizabeth,  A.  D.  1575,  to  dissuade  her  majesty  from  put- 
ting to  death  f  two  Anabaptists,  who  had  been  condepined 
to  the  fire.  Fuller  has  preserved  the  whole  of  this  masterly 

and 


*  The  occailon  on  which  this  letter  was  written,  and  the  whole  of  the 
letter  itfclf,  in  its  original  Latin,  ate  oxtant  in  Fuller's  ChurfliHift.  b.  ix. 
p.  10(5.  for  a  fummary  of  it  in  hngliftt,  fee  Biograpbia  Briiannica,  vol.  iii. 
p.  2021. 

t  *  On   Eafter-day  was.  difclofed  a  congregation  of  Dutch  AnabaptiAs^ 

*  without  Aldgate  in  London;  whereof  feven-and-twenty  were  taken  and 

*  imprifoncd  ;  and  four,  bearing  faggots  at  Paul's-Crofs,  folcmnly  recanted 

*  their  dangerous  opinions.     Next  month,  one  Dutchman,  and  ten  women^ 
'  were  condemned,  of  w^hom  one  woman  was  converted  to  renounce  her 

*  errors,  eight   were  baniihed   the  land,  two  Co  obflinate  that  command 

*  was  ifTued  out  for  their  burning  in  Smithfield.*     Fullkr*s  Church  Hift- 
b.  ix.  p.  204. 

This  fhocking  and  unjullifiable  perfecution,  Could  not  but  reflect  deep 
difgrace  on  the  Proteftant  name.  The  two  unhappy  victims  we^re  burned, 
according  to  their  fentence,  July  22,  1575.  i  hey  were  both  Dutchmen, 
and,  as  we  arc  informed  by  Stowc,  *  died  in  great  horror,  with  roaring  and 
«  crying.'  Chronicle,  p.  680.  Strype  fays  their  names  were  John  Wicl- 
macker  and  Hendrick  Ter  Woort,  and  that  they  fuffered  after  an  impri- 
sonment of  fixteen  weeks.  Much  intereft  was  made  in  their  behalf  by  the 
Dutch  congregation  fettled  in  London,  but  the  privy  council  v^ould  not 
fpare  them.  (Strype*s  Annals,  vol.  ii.  p.  380  )  It  was  eminently  humane, 
in  their  countrymen  here,  to  importune  the  governn^ent  fo  eanieflly  in 
their  favour  j  efpecially  when  we  recollect  that  the  interceltors  were  CaU 
vinifts,  and  that  the  fufferers  added,  to  their  other  hcrcfies,  the  mainte- 
taaiice  of  free-will,  perfection,  juftification  by  works,  and  falling  from 
grace ;  which,  however,  was  infinitely  far  from  warranting  the  fanguinary 
vigour  with  which  they  were  treated.    - 
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and  truly  Christian  address.  The  substance  of  it  was  as 
follows  :  That  "  To  punish,  with  the  flames^  the  bodies 
«  of  those  who  err  rather  from  blindness,  than  obstinacy 
"  of  will,  is  cruel,  and  more  suitable  to  the  example  of 
«*  the  Romish  church,  than  to  the  mildness  of  the  gospel. 
««  I  do  not  (added  he)  write  thus,  from  any  by  ass  to  the 
«  indulgence  of  error ;  but  from  a  regard  to  the  lives  of 
«  men,  as  being  myself  a  man  :  And  in  hope  that  the  of- 
'*  fending  parties  may  have  an  opportunity  to  repent  of, 
*<  and  retract  their  mistakes."  He  earnestly  beseeches  her 
majesty  '  to  spare  the  lives  of  these  miserable  men  ;  or,  at 

<  least,  to  soften  their  mode  of  punishment :  As  to  banish 

<  them,  or  commit  them  to  perpetual  imprisonment,  &c. 

*  imt  at  all  events  not  to  rekindle  the  Smithfield  fires, 
«  which,  through  her  goodness  and  care,  had  been  so  long 

<  extinguished.     If  this  could  not  be  granted,  at  least  to 

<  allow  them  a  month  or  two,  in  order  that  endeavours 

*  might  be  used  to  reclaim  them  from   their  errors,  and 

<  thereby  to  prevent  the  destruction  of  their  souls,  as  well 

<  as  of  their  hodies.' — Mr  Fox  (says  Fuller')  was  very  loth 
that  Smithfield,  formerly  consecrated  with  martyrs*  ashes, 
should  now  be  profaned  with  those  of  heretics  •,  and  was 
desirous  that  the  Papists  might  enjoy  their  own  monopoly 
of  cruelty,  in  burning  condemned  persons.  But  though 
Q.  Elizabeth  constantly  called  him,  <  her  father  Fox ;'  yet 
herein  was  she  no  dutiful  daughter ;  for  she  gave  him  a 
flat  denial,  as  to  the  saving  *of  their  lives  •,  if,  after  a 
month's  reprieve  and  conference  with  divines,  they  would 
not  recant  their  heresies.  It  is  not  a  little  surprizing,  that 
so  good  and  so  candid  a  man  as  Dr  Fuller  should  endeavour 
to  palliate,  if  not  to  justify,  the  extreme  malignity  which 
brought  those  two  Dutchman  to  the  stake.     <  Damnable, 

<  (says  this  historian)  were  their  impieties  ;  and  the  queen 

<  was  necessitated  to  this  severity  :  Who,  having  formerly 

*  punished  some  traitors,  if  now  sparing  these  blasphemers, 

<  the  world  would  condemn  her  -,  as  being  more  earnest 

<  in  asserting  his  own  safety,  than  GOD's  honour.'  A 
wretched  excuse  this,  for  wilful  and  deliberate  murder  ! 
It  reminds  us  of  Melancthon's  fault  (falsely  fathered  on 
Calvin)  in  pressing  the  magistrates  of  Geneva  to  burn  the 
heretic  Servetus.  The  answer  of  a  popish  princess,  on  a 
similar  occasion,  did  more  honour  to  humanity.  This  lady 
(who  is  still  living)  was  solicfted,  bv  some  Romish  eccle- 
siastics, to  concur  with  them  in  bringing  a  supposed  he- 
retic to  the  flames.    « Is  it  not  true  (said  she)  that  heretics 

*  burn  for  ever  in  hell-fire  ?'  <  Without  doubt,'  answered 

•  ^  the 
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the  priests.     *  It  would  be  too  severe  then  (added  she)  to 

<  burn  them  in  both  worlds.     Since  they  ate  devoted  to 

<  endless  misery  hereafter,  it  is  but  justice  to  let  them  live 

<  unmolested  here.' 

Hitherto,  Dr  Fuller,  and  the  Biographi^i  Britanhicay 
have  been  our  chief  guides  in  the  present  account  of  the 
truly  apostolic  Mr  Fox.  For  what  we  have  farther  to  add, 
we  shall  be  principally  indebted  tp  the  indefatigable  Mr 
Clarke  *.  We  have  before  observed,  that  while  Mr  Fox 
was  in  exile  at  Basil,  during  the  prevalence  of  popery  in 
England ;  he  one  day,  in  a  sermon  which  he  preached  be- 
fore his  afflicted  countrymen  in  that  city,  positively  assured 
them,  "  That  the  time  was  now  come,  for  their  safe  an4 
*<  happy  return  home  :  And  that  he  told  them  this  com- 
*«  fortable  news  by  express  command  from  GOD."  Se- 
veral ministers,  who  were  present  took  occasion  after- 
wards to  reprove  him  with  a  degree  of  asperity  for  publicly 
declaring,  what  they  took  to  be,  the  premature  flights  of 
his  own  fancy  and  conjecture.  But  they  soon  altered 
their  opinion,  when  authentic  intelligence  arrived,  that 
Q.  Mary  the  bloody  was  actually  dead. 

On  his  re  settlement  here,  he  set  himself  to  revise  and 
enlarge  his  admirable  Martyrology.  With  prodigious 
pains  and  constant  study,  he  finished  that  elaborate  work 
in  eleven  years.  For  the  sake  of  greater  correctness,  he 
never  employed  any  amanuensis  ^  but  wrote  every  line  of 
this  vast  book  with  his  own  hand,  and  searched  and  tran- 
scribed all  the  records  and  original  papers  himself.  But 
by  such  excessive  toil,  leaving  no  part  of  his  time  free 
from  study,  nor  affording  himself  either  the  repose  or  re- 
laxations which  nature  required ;  his  health  was  so  re- 
duced, and  his  person  became  so  emaciated,  and  altered^ 
that  such  of  his  friends  and  relations,  as  only  conversed  with 
him  occasionally,  could  not  recollect  him  at  sight.  Yet, 
though  he  grew  daily  more  lean,  withered,  and  exhausted, 
his  hard  studies  went  on  as  briskly  as  ever,  nor  would  he 
be  persuaded  to  lessen  his  accustomed  labours.  The  Pa- 
pists, foreseeing  how  extremely  detrimental  his  history  of 
their  errors  and  cruelties  would  prove  to  their  cause,  ex- 
erted their  whole  art  and  strength  to  lessen  the  reputation 
of  his  work.  This  malice  of  theirs  was  of  signal  service, 
both  to  Mr  Fox  himself,  and  to  the  church  of  GOD  at 
large;  as  it  eventually  made  his  book  more  intrinsically 
valuable^  by  inducing  him  to  weigh,  with  the  most  exact 

and 

*  See  the  £rft  volume  of  his  Marrow  cf  the  EcclcfiaAical  Hidory,  p. 
382,  S83- 


and  scrupulous  attention,  the  certainty  of  the  facts  he  re- 
corded, and  the  validity  of  the  authorities  from  whence  he 
drew  his  informations. 

Having  Jong  served  both  the  church  and  the  world,  by 
his  ministry,  by  his  pen,  and  by  the  unsullied  lustre  of  a 
beneficent,  useful,  and  holy  life  ;  he  comfortably  resigned 
his  soul  to  Christ  on  the  eighteenth  of  April,  1587.  The 
Lord  had  given  him  a  foresight  of  his  departure  :,  And  so 
fully  persuaded  was  he,  that  the  time  was  just  at  hand  when 
he  should  quit  the  body,  that  (probably,  to  enjoy  unmo- 
lested communion  with  GOD,  and  to  have  no  worldly  in- 
terruptions in  his  last  hours)  he  purposely  sent  his  two 
sons  from  home,  though  he  loved  diem  with  great  tender- 
ness 5  and  before  they  returned,  his  spirit,  as  he  had  fore- 
seen would  be  the  case,  was  flown  to  heaven.  He  was 
interred  in  the  chancel  of  St  Giles's,  Cripplegate;  of  which 
parish  he  had  been  in  the  beginning  of  Q.  Elizabeth's 
reign,  for  some  time  vicar. 

Mr  Strype  says,  that  a  very  fair  marble  stone,  fixed  in 
the  south  wall  of  that  chancel,  was  presently  after  erected 
to  his  memory,  with  the  following  inscription  ; 

CHRISIO  S.  S. 

JoHANNI     FOXO, 

Ecclesia  Angellcnna  Martyrohgojidelissitnoy 
Antiquitatis  historica  Indagatori  sagaciisitnof 
EvatJgelka  Veritatis  Propugnatori  acerrimoy 
Thaumattirgo  admirabili : 
Qui  Martyres  Marianos,  tunquam  PhceniceSi  ex  cineribus 

redivivos  prastitit : 
Patri  suOf  omni  ptetatis  (yffU'iQ  imprimis  coUndo^ 

Samuel  Foxus. 

lUius  primogenituSf 

Hoc  Monumgntum  posuity 

Non  sine  Lachrymis. 

Obiit  Lie  18  Mens.  April.  An.  Dom.  1587. 

Jam  sepluagenarius. 

Vita  viTiE  mortalis  est,  sfes  viTiE  immortalis. 

Fuller  acquaints  us,  that  Mr  Fox  foretold  the  destruction 
of,  what  was  madly  styled  by  the  pope  and  Spaniards,  the 
Iftvincible  Armada,  «  The  story,  (3ays  that  historian)  is 
<  true,  though  Mr  Fox  survived  not  to  see  the  perfbr- 

*  mance  of  his  own  prediction. — His  dear  friend,    Dr 

*  Laurence  Humfrey^^may  be  said  to  have  died  with  him  ; 
^  (though  his  languishing  life,  lasted  a  year  longer)  so 

^  *  great 
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«  great  was  his  grief,  to  be   parted  from  his  fellow-col- 

*  league^  bred  together  in  Oxford,  and  banished  together 

•  into  Germany.' 

Among  the  graces,  for  which  our  Martyrologist  was 
eminent,  shone  his  extensive  (some  would  almost  term  it, 
profuse)  liberality  to  the  poor.  He  was  so  bountiful  to 
them  while  he  lived,  that  he  had  no  ready  money  fo  leave 
to  them  at  his  death.  His  love  to  his  Saviour  was  such, 
that  he  could  never  refuse  giving  to  any  who  asked  him 
for  relief,  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  or  for  Christ's  sake.  A 
friend  once  enquiring  of  him,  <  whether  he  recollected  a 
«  certain  poor  man,  whom  he  used  to  relieve  ?*  He  an- 
swered, "  Yes,  I  remember  him  well :  And  I  willingly 
««  forget  lords  and  ladies,  to  remember  such  as  he." 

His  ability  in  comforting  afflicted  consciences  was  very 
peculiar :  No  wonder,  therefore,  that  his  house  was  fre- 
quented by  persons  of  all  ranks,  from  noblemen  down  to 
the  poorest  of  the  flock  ;  who  were  labouring  under  soul- 
distresses. 

His  time  was  divided  between  study,  preaching,  pray- 
ing, spiritual  conference,  and  visiting  the  sick  and  af- 
flicted. His  principal  hours  for  intercourse  with  GOD  in 
secret  prayer  were  during  the  night  season ;  at  which  times 
of  holy  retirement,  he  has  been  heard  to  agonize  with 
GOD,  and  to  mingle  his  supplications  with  groanings 
^vhich  could  not  be  uttered. 

He  was  distinguished  by  a  deep  and  settled  contempt  of 
earthly  things:  More  especially,  of  pleasures,  amuse- 
ments, wealth,  and  honours.  Hence,  he  abstracted  him- 
self, as  much  as  he  possibly  could,  from  «11  friendship, 
society,  and  connection,  with  the  great  and  noble  of  this 
world.  The  money,  which  was  sometimes  offered  him 
by  rich  men,  he  accepted  ;  but  the  poor  were  as  sure  to 
have  it,  as  ever  he  received  it. 

There  have  been  macaronies  in  all  ages.  One  of  Mr 
Fox's  sons  had  a  great  desire  to  travel  beyond  sea,  from 
which  his  father  could  by  no  means  dissua^  him.  After 
a  tour  of  several  years,  he  returned  home,  and  presented 
himself  to  the  good  old  man,  in  a  fantastical  outlandish 
habit.  "  Who  are  you,  said  Mr  Fox." — <  Sir,  I  am  your 
<  son  Samuel.' — ^To  which  his  reply  was :  <<  O  my  son, 
«  who  has  taught  thee  to  make  thyself  so  ridiculous  ?" 
This  reproof  seems  to  have  been  attended  with  good  effect : 
For  the  giddy  youth  proved,  afterwards,  a  serious,  devout, 
learned,  and  respectable  man.     In  1040,  he  wrote  the  life 

of 
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t)f  his  father,  prefixed  to  his  Martyrology  ;  and  at  length 
died,  full  of  years  and  of  good  works  *. 

A  very  singular  incident,  of  which  Mr  John  Fox  him- 
self was  eye-witness,  shall  conclude  this  suinmary  of  his 
life  and  character.  He  it  was,  who  had  that  memorable 
interview  with  Mrs  Honeywood,  mentioned  by  so  many 
authors  of  that  age.  The  concern  of  this  pious  lady,  for 
the  salvation  of  her  soul,  was  so  great ;  her  doubts  and 
fears,  so  very  distressing;  and  her  sorrow  of  mind,  so> 
grievous;  that  she  sunk  into  utter*  despair  :  ^hich  had 
such  an  effect  on  her  bodily  health,  as  brought  her  to 
death's  door,  and  kept  her  in  a  gradual  consumption,  for 
almost  twenty  years.  In  vain  did  physicians  administer 
their  medical  assistances ;  for  her  disease,  which  originated 
from  a  spiritual  cause,  required  a  supernatural  remedy. 
There  was  but  ONi-  physician,  whose  power  and  skill  could 
reach  her  case  :  even  he,  who  healetb  those  that  are  broken 
in  hearty  and  giveth  medicine  to  heal  their  sickness — In  vain 
did  the  ablest  and  most  evangelical  ministers  preach  to  her 
the  comforts  of  the  gospel ;  and  labour  to  persuade  her  of 
the  willingness  and  certainty,  wherewith  Christ  receives 
every  coming  sinner.  The  Holy  Spirit  alone  could  preach 
to  her  heart,  with  eOicacy  \  and  he  had  not  yet  vouch- 
safed, in  all  those  years,  to  rise  upon  her  soul.  At  length 
Mr  Fox  was  sent  for  :  Who>  ou  his  arrival,  found  a  most' 
mournful  family,  and  the  mistress  of  it  the  deepest  mourner 
among  them  all.  The  holy  man  prayed  with  her;  and 
then  reminded  her  of  what  the  faithful   GOD  had  pro-  , 

mised,  and  of  what  Christ  had  done  and  suffered  for  her 
soul.  But  even  this  was  to  no  purpose :  For,  still,  she 
could  not  believe,  that  the  gospel  promises  and  the  merits 
of  Jesus  belonged  to  her. — Mr  Fox,  not  in  the  least  dis- 
couraged, went  on ;  and,  to  the  wonder  of  those  about 
her,  expressed  himself  to  the  following  effect:  **  You 
<«  will  not  only  recover  of  your  bodily  disease,  but  also 
«f  live  to  an  exceeding  great  age ;  and,  which  is  yet  bet- 
5'  ter,  you  are  interested  in  Christ,  and  will  go  to  heaven 
<«  when  you  die."  Looking  earnestly  at  him  as  he  spake 
these  words,  she   answered,   with   much  emotion,  <  Im- 

<  possible !  I  shall  as  surely  be  damned,  as  this  glass  will 

<  bre?.  k :'  and  immediately  dashed  a  Venice  glass  (which 
she  was  holding  in  her  hand),  with  much  force,  against  ^ 

the 

*  See  more  of  him,  in  9trype*s  Annals,  toI.  iii.  p.  .105.— As  alAi  of  SI* 
mcon,  liis  youngeil  brother,  ibid.  p.  506.  ^Mr  Strypc  terms  both  thcfe 
Jurvivin^  Ions  of  Mr  John  Fox,  *  well-defciving  men,  bred  up  to  Naming, 
'  and  of  note  iu  their  time^* 
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the  wall.  The  glass  fell,  first,  on  a  chest ;  and  then, 
upon  the  ground  :  But  was  neither  broken,  nor  so  much 
as  cracked  *.  The  event  proved,  that  Mr  Fox  did  not 
prophesy  by  the  spirit  of  error.  Mrs  Honey  wood  was  then 
sixty  years  old ;  and  lived,  in  much  comfort  aud  felicity, 
till  she  was  upwards  of  ninety,  and  could  reckon  above 
three  hundred  and  sixty  persons  descended  from  herself. 

His  Works.  Besides  those  already  mentioned,  he  wrote 
«  Syllogisticon  admonitio  ad  Parliament  urn,  De  laps'is  perer" 
rorutn  in  Ecclesiam  resfituendis.  A  Latin  Translation  of  the 
Controversy  between  Archbishop  Cranmer,  and  Gardiner, 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  about  the  eucharist.  This  our  Au- 
thor did  at  Basil,  and  there  was  only  a  part  of  it  printed. 
De  censura^  seu  excommunicatime  Ecclesiasticay  interpellatio 
ad  Archiepiscopum  Cantuariensem.  London,  1551,  in  8vo. 
A  Sermon  preached  at  St  Paul's  Cross  on  Good-Friday, 
upon  the  subject  of  Christ's  Crucifixion,  printed  by  John 
Day  at  London,  1570,  in  4to.  It  was  dedicated  "  to 
«  all  such  as  labour  and  be  heavy  laden  in  conscience,  to 
<«  be  read  for  their  spiritual  comfort.**  The  text  is, 
2  Cor.  V.  20,  2 1 .  and  the  sermon  is  divided  into  two 
parts,  to  which  are  subjoined,  a  Prayer  made  for  the 
Church,  and  all  the  States  there  ;  and  a  Postscript  to  the 
Papists.  Mr  Wood  mentions  an  edition  of  this  sermon 
at  London,  1609,  in  8vo.  and  a  Latin  translation  of  it  en- 
titled, De  Christo  Crucijixo  :  Conscio  in  Die  Parascev,  in  2 
Qor,  cap.  v.  ver.  20,  21.  London  1571,  in  4to.  Mr 
Strype,  who  does  not  appear  to  have  ever  seen  the  edition 
of  this  sermon  in  1570,  is  mistaken  in  saying,  that  it  was 
preached  in  1578,  and  printed  in  1585,  unless  reprinted 
in  that  year.     His  argument  that  it  was  preached  about 

1578, 

•  Fuller,  in  his  Worthies  of  England  (Kent,  p.  86),  fays,  that,  th«ngh 
this  circuQiflaikce  was  little  fliort  of  miraculous,  dill  Mrs  Honeywood  took 
no  comfort  from  it ;  but,  *  continued  a  great  time  after,  in  her  former  dif- 

•  confolate  con^iition,   without  any  aniendmenr,  until  GOD,  who  findcth 

•  out  the  fitted  minutes  for  his  own  mercies,  fliddenly  {hot  comfort,  like 

•  lightening,  into  her  foul ;  fo  that  ihe  led  the  remainder  of  her  life  In  fpi- 

*  ritual  gladntfs.  This  (he  herfclf  told  to  the  reverend  father,  Thomas  Mor- 

•  ton,  Bifliop  of  Durham,  from  whofe  mouth  I  have  received  this  relation.— 
«  In  the  days  of  Q.  Mary  fheufed  to  vifit  theprifons,  and  to  comfort  and 
<  relieve   the  confeHbrs   therein.    She  was  prefent  at  the  burning  of  Mr 

*  Bradford,   in    Smithfield,  and   refulved  to  fee  the  end  of  his  iuifering; 
»*  though,  fo  great  was  the  prefs  of  the  people,  that  her  (hoes  were  trod- 

«  den  off,  and    (he  forced    thereby  to  go  barefoot  from   Smith6eld  te  St 

*  Martin's,  before  fte  could  furnifh  herfclf  with  a  new  pair  for  her  money. 
«  She  died,  the  eleventh  of  May,  1620;  in  the  nintty-third  year  of  her 

*  ag^,  acd  in  the  forty-fourth  year  pf  her  widowhood.* 
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1578, 18  drawn  from  a  passage  in  the  prayer,  wherein  Mr 
Fox  says,  that  "  the  queen  had  doubled  the  years  of  her 
*^  sister  and  brother ;"  but  these  very  words  are  also  to  be 
found  in  the  prayer  published  in  the  edition  of  the  ser- 
mon in  1570.  Tables  of  Grammar  ;  London,  1552.  Wood 
tells  us  that  these  Tables  were  subscribed  in  print  by  eight 
lords  of  the  privy  council ;  bat  that  they  were  soon  laid 
aside,  as  being  as  much  too  short,  as  K.  Henry  Vlllth's 
Grammar  was  too  long.  Articuii  sive  Aphorismi  aliquot 
Joh.  WiclrvL  Sparsim  aut  ex  variis  illius  opuscuUs  excerpti 
per  adversarhs  papicoias^  ac  concilh  Constantltnsi  exhihitu 
Collectanea  quadam  ex  Reginaldi  Pecocki  Episcopi  Cicesir'temis 
opusculis  exustis  conservata^  isfex  antiquo  psegmate  transcripta» 
Oplstographia  ad  Oxonienses.  These  three  last  are  printed 
with  his  Commcntarii  rerum  In  Ecciesia  gestarutn^  at  Stras- 
burg,  1554,  in  8vo.  Locorum  communium  Logicalittm  tituli 
bf  Ordinationes  1 50,  ad  seriem  pradicamentorum  decern  des^ 
cripti,  &c.  Basil,  1557,  in  4tO'  Probationes  {5*  resoluthnes 
4e  re  \S  materia  Sacrarrenti  Eucharistici,  This  was  printed 
at  London  about  the  year  1 56$. 

"  De  Oliva  Evangelica ;  concio  in  Baptismo  Judai  hahi- 
iay  Londini  1.  Apr.  cum  narratione  capitis  XL  D.  Pauli 
ad  Romanos.  London,  1578,  translated  into  English  by 
James  Bell,  To  this  Latin  sermon  is  subjoined  our  Au- 
thor's comedy,  De  Christo  triumphantej  before-mentioned. 
•Concerning  man*s  Election  to  Salvation,  London,  1581, 
in  8vo.  Certain  Notes  of  Election,  added  to  Beza 
his  Treatise  of  Predestination.  London,  1581,  in  8vo. 
De  Christo  gratis  justificantCy  contra  Jesuitas^  London, 
1583,  in  8vo.  Disputatio  contra  Jesuitas  fef  eorum  argu- 
tnenta  qui  bus  inherent  em  justitiam  ex  Aristdtele  confirmant. 
Rupell,  1585,  in  8vo.  Eicasmi  seu  meditationes  in  ApocaL 
S.  yohannis  ApostoU  iff  Evangelista.  London,  1587,  foL 
Genev*  1596,  in  8vo.  Papa  confutdtus :  vel  sacra  Isf  apostolica 
ecciesia  papam  confutans.  This  was  translated  into  English 
by  James  Bell,  and  printed  at  London,  in  4to.  Brief  Ejf- 
hortation,  fruitful  and  meet  to  be  read  in  the  Time  of 
GOD's  Visitation,  where  Ministers  do  lack,  or  other- 
wise cannot  be  present  to  comfort  them.  London,  in  6va 
He  also  translated  from  Latin  into  English,  1.  A  Sermon 
of  John  Oecolampadius  to  young  Men  and  Maidens.  Lon» 
don,  in  12mo.  SJ.  An  Instruction  of  Christian  Faith,  how 
to  lay  hold  upon  the  Promise  of  GOD,  and  not  to  doubt  of 
our  Salvation.  Or  otherwise  thus  ;  Necessary  Instructions 
of  Faith  and  Hope  for  Christians  to  hold  fast,  and  not  to 
doubt,  &c.  London,  1579,  second  edition,  in  Svo.  writ- 
ten 
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ten  by  Urbanus  Regius.  He  also  finished  an  Answer  A^ 
pologetical  to  Hierome  Osorius  his  slanderous  invective  ; 
which  had  been  begun  in  Latin  by  Walter  Haddon,  LL.  D. 
London,  1577,  and  1581,  in  4to,  and  he  published  the 
four  Evangelists  in  the  old  Saxon  Tongue,  with  the  Eng- 
lish tliereunto  adjoined.  London,  1571,  in  4to,  Bale 
mentions  several  other  writings  of  his,  but  Mr  Wood  saya 
some  of  them  were  never  printed  j  we  shall  therefore  pro- 
ceed  to  give  some  account  of  the  principal  and  greatest  of 
our  Author's  Works,  his  Acts  and  Monuments  of  the 
Church,  commonly  called,  Fox's  Book  of  Martyrs. 

*«  We  have  before  observed  that  the  Author  first  applied 
himself  to  write  this  History  of  the  Church,  whilst  he 
was  at  Basil,  but  he  reserved  the  greatest  part  of  it  against 
his  return  into  his  own  country,  that  he  might  have  the 
authority  and  testimony  of  more  witnesses.  It  appears  by 
the  Author's  own  notes,  that  this  most  laborious  work 
was  eleven  vears  in  hand  ;  And  in  this,  as  well  as  in  some 

4 

Others  of  his  labours,  Mr  Fox  was  greatly  assisted  by  that 
pious  prelate  Dr  Grindal,  afterwards  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, who,  besides  his  constant  counsel  and  advice  in 
the   course  of  a   work,   supplied    him    with   materials, 
which  he  digested  and  methodized  himself ;  for  whilst  Dr 
Grindal  was  abroad,  he   had  established  a  correspondence 
in  England  for  this  purpose,  by  which  means  accounts  of 
most  of  the  acts  and  sufferings  of  the  persecuted  in  Q^ 
Mary's  reign,  came  to  his  hands  ;  and  it  was  owing  to 
*Dr  Grindal's  strict  and  tender  regard  to  truth,  that  the 
Martyrology  was  so  long  in  hand,  for  he  rejected  all  com- 
mon reports  and   relations  that  were  brought  over,  till 
more  satisfactory  evidence  could  be  procured  ;  and  hence 
he  advised  Mr  Fox   at  first  only   to  print  separately  the 
acts  of  some  particular  men,  of  whom  any  sure  and  au- 
thentic memoirs  carne  to  hand,  till  materials  for  a  more 
complete  history  of  the   martyrs  and   their  persecutions 
and  sufferings  could  be  procured.     In  pursuance  of  this 
advice,  Mr  Fox  published  at  Basil,  Diverse  Histories  of 
the  English  Bishops  and  Divines,  m  single  pieces,  soon 
after  their  respective  sufFeringSi  and  martyrdoms.     He  had 
also  published  at  Strasburg,  in  1 554<,  in  8vo.  Comnuntarii 
rerum  In  Ecclesia  gestaruniy  maximarumque  per  totam  Murth- 
pam  persecutionem  a  JViclevi  temporibus  ad  banc  usque  ^tcUetn 
descr'tpt  in  one  book  \  to  which  he  added  five  more  books, 
all  printed  together  at  Basil,  in    1559,  in  folio.     It  was 
also  by  the  advice  of  Dr  Grindal,  that  the  Martyrology 
was  printed  both  in  Latin  and  EngKsbj  for  the  more  gene* 

ral 
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ra!  use,  the  Author  having  begun  it  in  Latin. ,  It  was 
published  at  London,  156H,  in  one  thick  volume  in  folio, 
with  this  title,  Actes  and  Monuments  of  these  latter  pe- 
rillous  Days  touching  Matters  of  the  Churche,  wherein 
are  comprehended  and  described  the  great  Persecutions 
and  horrible  Troubles  that  have  been  wrought  and  prac- 
tised by  the  Romish  Prelates  speciallye  in  this  Realm e  of 
England  and  Scotland,  from  the  Yeare  of  our  Lorde  a 
Thousand  unco  the  Time  now  present,  &c.  gathered  and 
collected  accordyng  to  the  true  Copies  and  wrytinges 
Certificatorie,  as  well  of  the  Parties  themselves  that  suf- 
fered, as  also  out  of  the  Bishops  Registers,  which  were 
the  doers  thereof.  By  John  Fox.  Imprinted  at  London 
by  fohn  Day,  dwelling  over  Aldersgate  beneth  St  Mar- 
tin's, Anno  1,563,  the  20th  of  March.  Cum  gratia  isf 
privllegk  regia  Alajestath. 

"  Mr  Fox  presented  a  copy  of  this  edition  to,  Mag- 
dalen College,  Oxford,  and  at  the  same  time  wrote  a  Latin 
letter  to  Dr  Laurence  Humphreys,  printed  by  Mr 
Thomas  Hearne  in  his  Appendix,  No.  5.  to  his  Pre- 
face to  jidami  de  Dcmersham  Hist,  de  Rebus  Gestis  GlastO' 
nensibusy  Oxoti.  1:727,  in  8vo.  2  vols.  There  was  a  fourth 
edition  at  London,  1583,  in  two  volumes  in  folio,  and  it 
was  reprinted  in  1632,  in  three  volumes  folio.  The 
ninth  edition  was  printed  at  London  in  three  volumes 
in  folio,  with  copper  cuts,  the  former  editions  having 
only  wooden  ones.  Mr  Wood  observes,  that  the  under- 
takers of  this  edit-ion  had  in  a  manner  obtained  a  promise 
from  K.  Charles  II.  to  revive  the  order  made  iii  Q.  Eli- 
zabeth's time,  of  placing  it  in  the  common  halls  of  arch- 
bishops, bishops,  deans,  archdeacons,  heads  of  colleges, 
&c.  according  to  the  canons  of  Dr  Matthew  Parker, 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  L571.  Mr  Strype  tells  us, 
that,  when  this  book  was  first  published,  our  Author  was 
thought  *  to  have  done  very  exquisite  service  to  the  Pro- 
^  testant  cause,  in  shewing,  from  abundance  of  ancient 

*  books,  registers,  records,  and  choice  manuscripts,  the 
^  encroachments  of  popes,  papalins,  and  the  stout  oppo- 

*  sitions  that  were  made  by  learned  and  good  men,  in  all 
<  ages  and  countries  against  them  ^  and  especially  under 

*  K.  Henry  VIII.  and  Q.   Mary  here  in  England ;  pre- 

*  serving  to  us  the  memories  of  those  holy  men  and  wo- 

*  men,  those  bishops  and  divines,  together  with  their 
'  histories,   acts,    sufferings,    and    their   constant  deaths^ 

*  willingly  undergone  for  the  sake  of  Christ  and  his  gos- 
f  pel,  and  for  refusing  to  comply  with  popish  doctrine* 
?  and  superstitions.'     Archbishop  Whitgift  stiles  Mr  Fox 

that 
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that  worthy  nian,  and  tells  Mr  Cartwrlght  the  Puritan, 
that)  "  he  had  read  over  his  Acts  and  Monuments  from  thef 
one  end  to  the  other ;  and  declares  that  Mr  Fox  hath  very 
diligently  and  faithfully  laboured  in  this  matter,  (of  arch- 
bishops and  metropolitans)  and  searched  out  the  truth  of 
it  as  learnedly  as  I  knowe  any  man  to  have  done/*  Cam- 
den likewise  gives  him  and  his  work  this  character :  Mx 
eruditorum  numero  obiit  Johannes  Foxus  Oxon'tensis^  qui 
£cclesiasticam  Anglia  Htstoriam  sive  Martyrologiam  in" 
defesso  veritatis  studio^  primum  Latine  posiea  Anglice  aut^ 
tiusy  magna  cum  laud:!  contexuit*  The  Papists  were  very 
angry  at  the  publication  of  this  history  ;  in  which  their 
lies  and  cruelty  were  so  fully  exposed ;  and  accordingly 
<!id  all  they  could  to  blast  the  credit  both  of  that  and  it& 
Author." 
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EDMUND  SANDYS,  D.  D. 

ARCHBISHOP  OF  YORK. 


Tj^DMUND  SandyS}  Sands,  or  Sandes,  successively  bishop 
"*-^  of  Worcester  and  London,  and  archbishop  of  York,  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  and  ancestor  of 'the  present  lord 
Sandys,  was  the  fourth  son  of  William  Sandys,  Esq.  by 
Margaret  his  wife,  daughter  and  heir  of  William  Rawlin-^ 
fion,  of  the  county  of  York,  Esq.  He  was  born  at  Hawks- 
head,  within  the  liberty  of  Fournes- fells,  or  Estwaite,  in 
Lancashire,  in  the  year  1519.  His  university  education 
was  at  St  John's  college  in  Cambridge ;  where  he  took  his 
degree  df  bachelor  of  arts  in  1539,  and  that  of  master  in 
1541  ;  but  was  never  fellow  of  that,  or  any  other  college. 
In  1542,  he  was  junior  proctoi  of  the  university;  and, 
on  or  about  the  year  1547,  proceeded  bachelor  in  divi- 
nity, and  was  elected  master  of  Catharine-hall.  At  the 
time  of  his  father'^  decease,  in  1548,  he  was  vicar  of 
Haversham  ;  and  the  year  following,  on  December  12.  was 
presented  to  a  prebend  in  the  cathedral  church  of  Peter- 
borough. The  same  year,  he  also  commenced  doctor  in  di- 
Finity.  In  1552,  K.  Edward  VI.  granted  him  a  pre- 
bend in  the  church  of  Carlisle.  At  the  time  of  that  good 
king's  decease^  in  1553,  Dr  Sandys  was  vice-chancellor 

of 
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of  Cambridge.    Having  early  embraced  the  Protestant  re- 
ligion, he  zealously  joined  with  those  who  were  for  setting 
the  lady  Jane  Gray  on  the  throne.     John  Dudley,  duke  of 
Northumberland,  coming  to  Cambridge,  in  his  march  against 
the  princess  Mary,  required  the  doctor  to  set  forth  the 
lady  Jane's  title  in  a  sermon  the  next  day  before  the  u«i- 
versity.    He  obeyed  *  ;  and  preached  in  so  pathetic  a  man- 
ner as  drew  many  tears  from  the  audience  \  and  he  gave  a 
copy  of  his  sermon  to  be  printed.     But  he  expressed  him- 
self with  so  much  prudence  and  moderation,  as  abun- 
dantly satisfied  the  duke  j  and  yet  did   not  violently  ex- 
asperate the  opposite  party.     The  unsteady  duke  sent  for 
him,  about  two  days  after,  to  proclaim   Q.  Mary,  which 
he  refused  ;  whereupon  he  was  deprived  of  his  office  of 
vice-chancellor  and  preferments,  and  conveyed  prisoner 
to  the  Tower  of  London,     In  this  place  he  was  the  meanS' 
of  converting  his  keeper,  a  bitter  papist,  to  the  truth,  and 
chiefly  by  means  of  his  mild    and  gentle    deportment. 
Saiidys  knew,  that  religion  was  not  to  be  established  by 
human  fury,  or  by  any  arts  of  malice  and  wickedness. 
Having  remained  there  twenty-nine  weeks,  he  was  sent 
to  the  Marshalsea,  on  Wyat's  insurrection  ;  who,  at  his 
coming  to  Southwark,  invited  the  doctor  to  come  and 
gave  him  his  company  and  advice  $  but  he  prudently  ex- 
cused himself. 


*  The  warning  was  fliort  For  fuch  an  auditoi*y,  yet  he  did  not  refufp, 
but  went  into  his  chamber,  and  fo  to  bed.  He  rofe  at  three  of  the  clock 
the  next  morning,  took  his  Bible  in  his  hand,  and  Cdrneftly  prayed  to  God, 
that  it  might  fall  open  where  a  moft  fit  text  (hould  be  for  htm  to  treat  of. 
The  Bible  fell  open  upon  the  fir(l  chapter  of  Jofhtla,  where  he  found  a 
teit  for  that  time  the  moft  convenient  he  could  have  chofen,  riz.  ver.  16, 

17,  18. The  duke,  with  the  reft  of  the  nobility,  required  Dr  Sandy* 

to  put  his  fermon  in  writing,  and  appointed  Mr  Leaver  lo  go  to  Londou, 
and  get  it  printed.     Dr  Sandys  required  one  day  and  a  half  for  writing  it, 
and  at  th^e  day  appointed  Mr  I^eaver  came  ready  booted  to  receive  it  of 
him.     As  he  was  delivering  it,  one  of  the  beadles  came  weeping,  and  pray- 
ed him  to  fhift  for  himfelf,the  duke  being  retired, and  Q.  Mary  proclaim- 
ed.    Dr  Sandyli  fhewed  no  concern  at  what  was  faid,  but  delivered  the 
fermon  written.     The  duke  of  Northumberland  that  night  feat  for  Dr 
Sandys,  to  proclaim  Q.  Mary  in  the  market-place  at  Cambridge,  and  told 
him  (he  was  a  merciful  woman,  and,  that  he  had  fent  to  know  her  pleafure, 
and  looked  for  a  general  pardon.     The  dodlor  replied,  "  My  life  is  not 
♦*  dear  unto  me,  neither  have  I  faid  or  d^ne  any  thing  that  urged  my  c«n- 
«  fcietfce ;  for  what  I  have  fpokea  of  the^ftate,   I  have   initruclions  war- 
"  ranted  by  the  fubfcrlptions  of  fixteen    counfellors;  neither  yet  have  I 
"  fpoke   further   than    the   word   of  God   and   the   laws  of  the  realm 
"  do  warrant  me :  come  of  me  what  God  will ;  but  he  you  affured,  you 
"  fiball  ncTer  efcape  death,  for  if  fhe  (hould  favc  you,  they  that  now  rule 
"  will  kill  you/»  . 
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'  After  he  had  been  nine  weeks  prisoner  in  the  Marshai- 
sea,  he  was  set  at  liberty,  by  the  mediation  of  Sir  Thomas 
Holcroft,  the  night-marshall.  But  some  whisperers  sug- 
gestmg  to  bishop  Gardiner,  that  he  was  the  greatest  here- 
.  tic  in  England,  and  one,  who,  of  all  others,  had  most  cor- 
rupted  the  university  of  Cambridge,  Gardiner  ordered  strict 
search  to  be  made  for  him.  He  was  however  so  happy 
as  to  escape  out  of  England,  and  in  iviay,  1554,  arrived  at 
Antwerp.  But  he  bad  not  been  there  many  hours,  when 
receiving  information  that  K.  Philip  had  ordered  search  to 
be  made  for  him,  he  hasted  away  to  Augsburg  ;  and  after 
staying  there  fourteen  days',  he  went  to  Strasburg,  where  he 
fixed  his  abode.  His  wife  came  there  to  him,  but  he  had 
the  misfortune  to  lose  her,  and  one  child. 

Towards  the  enci  of  the  year  1558,  he  took  a  journey  to 
Zurich,  and  lodged  five  weeks  in  Peter  Martyr's  house. 
Receiving  there  the  agreeable  news  of  bloody  Q.  Mary*^ 
death,  he  went  back  to  Strasburg,  and  thence  to  England, 
where  he  arrived  January  13,    1558.     In  March  follow- 
ing, he  was  appointed,  by  Q    Elizabeth  and  her  council, 
one  of  the  nine  Protestant  divines,  who  were  to  hold  a 
disputation  against  so  many  of  the  Romish  persuasion,  be- 
fore both  houses  of  parliament  at  Westminster.     Also  he 
was  one  of  the  commissioners   for  preparing  a  form  of 
prayer,  or  liturgy,  to  be  laid  before  the  parliament,  and 
for  deliberation  on  other  matters  for  the  Reformation  of 
.the  church.     And  being  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  most 
eminent  Protestant  divines,  who  were  fittest  to  fill  up  the 
sees  vacant  by  the  deprivation  of  the  popish  prelates,  he 
was  nominated  to  the  see  of  Carlisle,  which  he  refused, 
•but  accepted  of  the  bishopric  of  Worcf»ster,  vacant  by  the 
deprivation  of  Richard  Pates.     He  was  consecrated  De- 
cember til,  1559.     We   are  told,   that  he  alienated  good 
part  of  the  revenues  of  this  see  •,  and  he  had  a  long  con- 
troversy with  Sir  lohn  Bourn  of  Worcester,  which  grew  to 
such  a  height,  that  bishop  Sandys  was  forced  to  vindicate 
his  own   life  and  innocency,  unhandsomely  traduced  by 
Sir  John,  in  an   information,  or  declaration  of  his  to  the 
privy-couneiL     With  respect   to  the  alienation,  he   and 
all.  the  other  bishops  were  more  or  less  compelled  to  do  so 
■by  the  court,  which  was   inordinately  rapacious  after  the 
goods  of  the  church.     How  resolutely   averse  he  was   to 
these  sacrileges,  may  be  seen  in  Strype's  life  of  archbishop 
Whitgift,  p.   286.  to  which   we  refer  the  more  curious 
Reader.     Moreover,  we  are  told,  that  he  would  not  suffer 
Papists  to  remaip  p  his  diocese :  And  herein  he  was  so 
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tamest,  that  he  would  mii  he  persuaded  to  give  them  a 
tokiatioa,  by  any  prayers  or  intercessions  made  to  him  in 
their  behalf.  He  appears  indeed  to  have  been  of  a  severe 
disposition  ;  for,  in  some  of  his  first  visitations,  he  depriv- 
ed clergymen,  which  occasioned  warm  and  expostulating 
letters  between  him  antji  iirchbishop  Parker. 

Being  a  man  well  skilled  in  the  original  languages,  as 
well  as  an  excellent  (>Teachcr,  he  was,  about  the  year 
1565,  one  of  the  bishops  appointed  tp  nftike  a  new  transla- 
tion oi  the  Bible:  And  the  portions  thereof  which  fell  to 
his  share,  were  the  first  and  second  books  of  Kings,  and 
the  first  and  second  of  Chronicles.,   Upon  t\e translation 
of  Dr  Edmund. Gdaadal  from  the  see  of  London  to  the  arch- 
bishopric of  York,  in   1570,  bishop  Sandys  was  pitched 
upon  by  the  queen  to  succeed  him  at  London,     fie  ear- 
nestly excused  himself  a  while,  but  accepted  of  it  at  last. 
In  1571,  he  was  ordered  by  the  queen  to  assist  the  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  in  the  ecclesiastical  commission  both 
against  Papists  and  Puritans.     He  proceeded  against  them 
with  vigour  and  severity,  and  advised  that  a  national  coun- 
cil should  be  held  to  suppress  them :  AH  which  exposed 
him  to  the  censures  and   invectives :  and  in   the   libels 
occasioned  him  to  be  much   aspersed,  to  the  blotting  of 
his  good  name,  and  the  endangering  of  his  credit  and  re- 
putation in  his  ministry.     He  complained  of  it  therefore 
to  the  queen's  chief  oiScers,  and  desired  that  those  slan- 
derers might  be  'brought  before  the  temporal  magistrate, 
the  council,  or  the  star-chamber.     We  find  also,  that  he 
claimed  to  be  superintendant  of  the  Dutch  church  in  Lon- 
don, as  his  predecessor  bishop  Grindal  was  ;  which  occa- 
sioned some  uneasiness  between  him  and  that  congregation. 
In  1576,  he  was  translated  to  the  archbishopric  of  York  5 
and,  no  sooner  was  he  possessed  of  it,  but  he  had  like  to 
lose  his  manor  and  palace  of  Bishop's  Thorp,  under  pre- 
tence that  it  was   fit  for  the  use  of  the  president  of  the 
council  in  ihe  North.     But  the  archbishop  stood  resolute, 
and  would  not  part  with  it  upon  ai)y  account.     His  suc- 
cessor in  the  see  of  London,  bishop  Aylnier,  gave  him  also 
some  trouble  about  die  rentii  of  that  bishopric,  and  dila- 
pidations.    He  visited,  his  province  in  1677,  but  was  re- 
fused admittance  in  the  church  of  Durham,,  by  William 
Wiitinghain  the  dean,  who  had  no  regular  orders,  as  hav- 
ing received  theni  at  Geneva  i  an^  some  of  die  prebenda- 
ries} the  see  being  then  void :  And  so  high  did  tLe  con- 
test grow,  that'the  bishop  proceeded  to  excommtiuicatlo;!. 
This  afair  lasted  till  the,  year  1578.     With  his  own  dean 
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at  York,  Df  Matthew  Hutton,  he  likewise  had  great  and 
uneasy  disputes.  He  made  it  a^rule,  not  to  grant  the 
advowson,  or  promise  of  any  preferment  in  his  gift,  be- 
fore it  actually  became  void,  nor  ever  to  take  a  resigna- 
tion. Not  only  in  his  own  diocese,  but  even  in  the  uni- 
versity of  Cambridge,  he  w^s*^  very  diligent  and  active  in 
finding  out  Papists,  and  defeating  their  pernicious  designs. 

in  May  1582,  as  he  wa&  visiting  his  diocese,  the  most 
audacious  srttempf  that  malice  and  revenge  could  possibly 
suggest,  was  made,  to  ruin  at  once  his  reputation  ;  name- 
ly, by  an  inn-keeper's  wife  at  Doncaster  getting  into  bed 
to  him  ;  through  the  contrivance  of  Sir  Robert  Stapleton, 
and  other  wicked  persons.  The  ground  and  reason  of  it 
was,  that  Sir  Robert  wanted  to  compel  the  archbishop  to 
grant  him  an  advantageous  lease  of  his  manors  of  South- 
well and  Scrooby.  And  he  even  procured  the  queen  to  so- 
licit him  to  do  it ;  but  all  in  vain.  The  same  attempt  was 
repeated  in  1587,  in  the  earl  of  Leicester's  behalf ;  and 
likewise  without  success.  Endeavours  also  were  used,  in 
1 588,  to  get  from  him  his  archiepiscopal  house,  in  Lon* 
don  ;  which,  however,  he  would  not  be  prevailed  upon  to 
part  with.  In  his  time  usury  was  so  exorbitant,  that  it 
amounted  to  cent  per  cent.  He  endeavoured  to  restrain 
it,  by  preaching,  and  by  bringing  the  offenders  into  the 
ecclesiastical  commission,  but  met  with  great  opposition. 
After  a  life  full  of  troubles  and  contention,  owing  prin- 
cipally to  the  iniquity  of  the  times, .  our  learned  primate 
left  this  world  on  the  tenth  of  July,  1558,  in  the  sixty- 
ninth  year  of  his  age ;  and  was  buried  in  the  collegiate 
church  of  Southwell,  where  a  monument  is  erected  to  his 
memory.  He  was  twice  married  ;  first,  to  a  daughter  of 
Mr  Sandes  of  Essex,  a  gentlewoman  beautiful  both  m 
body  and  mind,  which  died  at  Strasburg  of  a  consump- 
tion :  Secondly,  to  Cicely,  sister  to  Sir  Thomas  Wilford  of 
Hartridge  in  Kent,  by  whom  he  had  sevep  sons,  and  two 
daughters.  She  lived  till  the  year  16 JO.  From  Sir  Sa- 
muel, the  eldest  son,  is  descended  the  present  lotd  Sandys. 

His  Works.  Several  of  his  letters,  and  other  papers, 
are  inserted  in  Strype's  Amals  ;  in  his  Life  of  archbishop 
Parker  ;  and  in  his  Life  of  archbishop  Whitgift  j  likewise 
in  bishop  Burnet's  History  of  the  Reformation :  And  in 

other  places. In  1616,  two-and-twenty  of  his  sermons 

were  collected  together^  and  printed  at  London,  in  a  small 
4  to  with  this  title  :  "  Sermons  of  the  most  Reverend  Fa- 
ther in  GOD,  Edwin  Archbishop  of  Yorke,  Priraat  and 
^letropolitane  of  England.    Some  whereof  were  preached 
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in  the  parts  beyond  the  seas,  in  the  time  of  his  exile,  in 
die  raigne  of  Queene  Marie.    The  residue,  in  such  places 
of  preferment  as  he  enjoyed  under  her  late  Majestie,  Queene 
Elizabeth,  of  famous  memorie :  viz.  He  was  in  Anno  D. 
1559,  first  consecrated  Bishop  of  Worcester ;  and  thence 
translated  to  London  in  Anno  D.  1570,  and  then  removed 
to- York  in  Anno  D.  1576.    With  a  Preface  to  the  Chris- 
tian Readers  of  their  vse  and  benefit ;  by  a  most  reuerend 
Father  now  living,"  Two  of  them  were  preached  at  Stras- 
burg ;  four  before  the  queen ;  one  before  the  parliament ; 
five  at  York  ;  and  most  of  the  rest  at  Paul's  Cross.     His 
style  is  good,  much  superior  to  the  generality  of  the  wri- 
ters of  those  times.     He  also  published,  A  Relation  of  a 
Journey  begun  An.   Dom.    1610.  or  his  Travels  to  the 
Holy  Land,  and  other  places ;  adorned  with  cuts,  taken 
mostly  from  the  Devotissimo  Viagio  di  Zullardo.     Rorna^ 
1587,  4to. 
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THIS  very  eminent  and  learned  divine  of  the  Church 
of  England  was  bom,  and  received  the  first  part  of 
his  education  in  London.  He  was  a  youth  of  great  parts 
and  spirit ;  and  it  is  reported  of  him,  that  having  a  lite- 
rary contest  with  the  famous  Edward  Campian,  while  he 
was  at  school,  and  losing  the  silver  pen  which  was  pro- 
posed to  the  victor,  he  was  seized  with  grief  and  anger, 
to  the  highest  degree  imaginable.  Afterwards  he  was  sent 
to  St  JohnVcoUege  in  Cambridge,  in  the  ye^r  1555,  of 
which  he  was  chosen  fellow  in  the  year  1 564f*  He  had 
spent  six  years  of  this  interval,  in  the  study  of  the  law  at 
ClifibrdVinn,  agreeable  to  his  father's  humour  and  incli- 
nation ;  who  was  so  offended  at  his  returning  to  college, 
that  he  refused  to  grant  him  any  supplies,  although  he 
was  very  rich.  Fulkct  however,  easily  made  his  way,  by 
his  parts  and  learning.  He  applied  himself  to  mathe- 
matics ;  to  languages,  the  oriental  in  particular  ^  to  divi- 
'nity :  And  he  became'  eminent,  and  published  books  in 
them  all.  In  process  of  time,  he  was  suspected  of  puri- 
tanism,  with  which  he  was  supposed  to  be  infected  by 
Cartwright,  the  divinity  professor,  and  his  intimate  friend  : 
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And  on  this  account  was  expelled  hts  college.     He  took 
locf|Tings  in  the  town,  and  maintained  himself  for  some 
time  by  reading  lectures.    The  earl  of  Leicester,  labouring 
at  that  time  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  eminent  divines 
of   all   denominations   and    principles,   as  thinking  they 
would  be  his  best  support  in  time  of  need,  took  Fijtlke 
under  his  patronage  \  aftd  in  the  year  1571,  presented  him 
to  the  living  of  War  ley,  in  •  the  county  of  Essex,  and  two 
years  after  to  that  of  Didington  in  Suffolk.     Soon  after, 
the  earl  sent  him  to  Cambridge  with  a  $nantlamuj  for  his 
doctor  of  divinity's  degree,  in  order  to  qualify  him  to 
att-Jid,  as  he  afterwards  did,  an  ambassador  into  France. 
Upon  his  return,  he  was  made  master  of  Pembroke-hail, 
anil  Margaret  professor  of  divinity,  in  Cambridge;  and, 
in  possession  of  the*ie  preferments,  he  died  in  August,  1589, 
and  was  buried  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  that  month  at  his 
rectory  at  Didington.     He  had  a  wife  and  family. 
.  His  Wqrks   are  very  numerous;  written  in  Latin  and 
Er.t:lish  ;  levelled  chiefly  against  the  Piipists  ;  and  dedicated 
several  of  them  to  Q.  Elizabeth  and  the  earl  of  Leicester. 
Tlie  most  considerable  of  them  is  his  "  Confutation  of  the 
Rhimish  T^stamenc,"  printed  in    1580,  and  reprinted  in 
1 60 1 .  The  occasion  was  as  follows :  The  Engligh  Papists  in 
the  seminary  at  Rheims,  perceiving,  as  Fuller  observes  in 
his  book  entitled,  *  The  English  Worthies,'  that  they  could 
no  longer  <  blindfold  their  laity  from  the  scriptures,  resolved 
« to  fit  them  with  false  spectacles  }  and  set  forth  the  Rhe- 
<  mish  translation,*  in  opposition  to  the  Protestant  ver- 
sions.    No  man  fitter,  says  a  late  eminent  historian,  in 
point  either  of  learning  or  of  grace,  to  stand  forth  in  the 
name  of  die  church  of  England,  than  Dr  Fulke,  master 
of  Pembrok©  hall,  and  Margaret,  professor  of  divinity  in 
Cambridge.     He  accordingly  undertook,  and  successively 
accomplished,  an  entire  refutation  of  the  popish  version 
and  commentary.     It  is  entitled,  *<  The  Text  of  the  New 
<*  Testament  of  Jesus  Christ,  translated  out  of  the  vulgar 
*<  Latin  by  the  Papists  of  the  traiterous  Seminarie  Rhemes  ^ 
*«  With   Arguments  of    Books,   Chapters,  and    Annota- 
•<  tiohs,  pretending  to  discover  the  Corruptions  of  divers 
«<  Translations,  and  to  clear  the  Controversies  of  those 
•*  Days.     Whereunto  is  added  the  Translation  out  <rf  the 
**  Original  Greek,  commonly  used  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
«  land :   With   a   Confutation   of   all   such    Arguments, 
^  Glosses,   and  Annotations,  as    containe  manifest  Im- 
«  pietie   of  Heresie,   Treason,    and  Slander  against  the 
^«  Catholicke  Church   of  God,   and  the  true   Teachers 
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«<  thereof,  or  the  Translations  used  in  the  Chut-ch  of 
**  England."  The  whole  Worke,  perused  and  enlarged 
*«  in  divers  places  by  the  Author's  owne  Hand  before  his 
'<  death ;  with  sundry  Quotations  and  Authorities  out  of 
«  Holy  Scriptures,  Councils,  Fathers,  and  History ; 
««  More  amply  than  in  the  former  Edition," — ^This  Work 
was  published  again  in  1617,  and  1633,  in  folio,  as  it 
was  before.  It  is  one  of  those,  which  the  Author  dedi* 
Gated  to  the  queen.  The  late  great  and  good  Mr  Hervey 
(though  he  was,  sometimes,  rather  too  candid  and  indis- 
criminate, in  his  public  recommendation  of  books)  passed 
a  very  just  encomium  on  Dr  Fulke's  noble  performance  ^ 
which  he  stiles,  a  «  valuable  piece  of  ancient  Controversy 

<  and  Criticism,  full  of  sound  Divinity,  weighty  Argu- 
f  ments,  and  important  Observations.'  Adding,  «  Would 
«  the  young  Student  be  taught  to  discover  the  very  Sinews 
*  of  popery,  and  be  enabled  to  give  an  effectual  blow  to 

<  that  complication  of  errors,  I  scarce  know  a  treatise  bet- 

<  ter  calculated  for  the  purpose.' 
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T  has  been  asserted,  that  this  great  divine  was  bom  at 
Alzano,  a  town  of  Italy,  situated  in  the  vaUey  of  Seri^ 
or  Serio.  But  the  learned  John  Sturmius,  who  was  not 
pnly  Zanchius's  contemporary,  but  one  of  his  most  inti- 
mate friends,  expressly  afhrms,  in  a  speech  delivered  on  a 
public  and  important  occasion,  that  he  was  nobili  natusfa-- 
mitid  Bergomi  s  born  of  an  illustrious  family,  at  Bergamo, 
the  capital  of  a  little  province,  in  the  >Iordi-West  of 
Italy ;  anciently,  a  part  of  Galha  Cispadana  \  but,  in  the 
year  14^8,  made  a  parcel  of  the  Venetian  territory  \  as  it 
still  continues.  I  look  upon  Sturmius's  testimony,  as  de» 
cisive  :  It  being  hardly  credible  that  he  could  mistake  the 
native  |Jace  of  a  colleague,  whom  he  so  highly  valued, 
who  was  living  at  the  very  time,  and  with  whom  he  had 
opportunity  of  conversing  daily.  Sturmius  adds,  that 
there  was  then  remaining,  at  Bergamo,  a  fortress  built 
(probably  by  some  of  Zanchius's  ancestors,)  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Zanchian  Tower. 
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In  this  city  was  our  author  born,  February  2,  1516. 
At  the  time  of  his  birthi  part  of  the  public  service  then 
performing  was,  a  light  to  lighten  the  Gentiles^  &c.  And, 
by  GOD's  good  providence,  the  Reformation  broke  forth, 
the  very  next  year,  in  Germany,  under  the  auspices  of 
Luther;  and  began  to  spread  far  and  wide. 

At  the  age  of  twelve  years,  Zanchius  lost  his  father, 
who  died  of  the  plague,  A.  D.  1528.  His  mother  sur- 
vived her  husband  but  three  years.  Deprived  thus  of 
both  his  parents,  Zanchius  resolved  on  a, monastic  life: 
And  accordingly  joined  himself  to  a  society  of  Canons  Re- 
gular. He  did  this,  partly  to  improve  himself  in  litera- 
ture, and  partly  for  the  sake  pf  being  with  some  of  his  re- 
lations, who  had  before  entered  themselves  of  that  house, 
Here  he  continued  nineteen  years;  chiefly  devoting  his 
studies  to  Aristotle,  the  languages,  and  school-divinity. 

It  was  his  happiness  to  become  acquainted,  very  early 
in  life,  with  Celsus  Maximinian,  count  of  Martinen- 
go :  Who,  from  being,  like  Zanchius,  a  bigoted  Papist, 
by  education ;  became,  afterwards,  a  burning  and  shin- 
ing light  in  the  Reformed  church.  Of  our  At^hor^s 
intimacy  with  this  excellent  nobleman,  and  its  blessed 
effects,  himself  gives  us  the  following  account :  "  I 
<^  left  Italy  for  the  gospel's  sake;  to  which  I  was  not 
'<  a  little  animated,  by  the  example  of  count  Maximinian, 
<*  a  learned  and  pious  personage,  and  my  most  dear  bro- 
•*  ther  in  the  Lord.  We  had  lived  together,  under  one 
**  roof,  and  in  a  state  of  the  strictest  religious  friendship, 
**  for  the  greater  part  of  sixteen  years ;  being,  both  of 
*'  us,  canons  regular ;  of  nearly  the  same  age  and  stand- 
*<  ing  ;  unisons  in  temper  and  disposition ;  pursuing  the 
<'  same  course  of  studies ;  and,  which  was  better  still, 
«  joint  hearers  of  Peter  Martyr,  when  that  apostolic  man 
<<  publicly  expounded  St  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Romans, 
«*  and  gave  private  lectures  on  the  Psalms  to  us  his 
"  monks."  From  this  memorable  period  we  are,  evi- 
dently, to  date  the  sera  of  Zanchius's  awakening  to  a  true 
sight  and  experimental  sense  of  divine  things*  His  friend 
the  count,  and  the  learned  Tremellius,  were  also  convert- 
ed, about  the  same  time,  under  the  ministry  of 'Martyr. 

This  happy  change  being  efl^ected,  our  Author's  stu- 
dies began  to  run  in  a  new  channel.  "  The  count  (says 
*«  he)  and  myself  ketook  ourselves  to  a  diligent  reading  of 
<«  the  holy  scriptures  ;  To  which  we  joined  a  perusal  of  the 

b^st  of  the  fathers,  and  particularly  St  Austin.  For  som« 
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^  year$i  we  went  on  thus  in  private  ^  and,  in  public,  we 
"  preached  the  gospel,  as  far  as  we  were  ab^,  in  its  pu- 
<<  rity.  The  count,  whose  gifts  and  graces  were  abun- 
**  dantly  superior  to  mine,  preached  with  much  greater 
ff  enlargement  of  spirit,  and  freedom  of  utterance,  than  I 
**  could  ever  pretend  to :  It  was,  therefore,  no  wonder 
<<  that  he  found  himself  constrained  to  fly  his  country 
<<  before  I  was.  The  territory  pf  the  Grisoas  was  his  im- 
<<  mediate  place  of  retreat :  From  whence  rmnoving  soon 
^  after,  he  settled  at  Geneva ;  where  he  commenced  the 
<<  first  pastor  of  the  Protestant  Italian  church  in  that 
<(  city.  Having  faithfully  executed  this  sacred  office, 
<<  for  some  years,  he  at  tength  comfortably  fell  asleep  in 
**  Christ,"  A.  D.  155S,  after  having,  on  his  deathbed, 
commended  the  oversight  of  his  flock  to  the  great  Calvin. 

It  was  in  the  year  1 550,  that  Peter  Martyr  himself  was 
obliged  to  quit  Italy,  where  he  could  no  longer  preach, 
nor  even  stay,  with  safety.  Toward  the  latter  end  of  the 
same  year,  eighteen  of  his  disciples  were  forced  to  follow 
their  master  from  their  native  land ;  of  which  number 
Zanchius  was  one.  Being  thus  a  refugee,  or,  as  himself 
used  to  express  it,  <<  delivered  froih  his  Babylonish  cap- 
«  tivity  ;**  he  went  into  Grisony,  where  he  continued  up- 
wards of  eight  months ;  and  then  to  Geneva,  where,  after 
a  stay  of  near  a  twelvemonth,  he  received  an  invitation 
to  England  (upon  the  recommendation  of  Peter  Martyr, 
then  in  this  kingdom)  to  fill  a  divinity  professorship  here ; 
I  suppose,  at  Oxford,  where  Martyr  had  been  for  some 
time  settled.  Zanchius  embraced  the  offer,  and  began  his 
journey ;  but  was  detained  on  his  way  by  a  counter  invi- 
tation to  Strasburg,  where  the  divinity  chair  had  been  late- 
ly vacated  by  the  deatli  of  the  excellent  Caspar  Hedio. 

Zanchius  was  fixed  at  Strasburg,  A.  D.  j55S,  and  taught 
there  almost  eleven  years  :  But  not  without  some  uneasi- 
ness to  himself,  occasioned  by  the  malicious  opposition 
.  of  several,  who  persecuted  him  for  much  the  s.ame  reason 
that  Cain  hated  righteous  Abel,  1  John  iii.  12.  Matters, 
however,  went  on  tolerably,  during  the  life*time  of  Stur- 
mius ;  who  was  then  at  the  head  of  the  university,  and 
Zatichius's  fagt  friend.  At  Strasburg  it  was  that  he  pre- 
sented the  famous  declaration  of  his  faith  concerning  pre- 
destination, final  perseverance,  and  the  Lord's  supper.  He 
gave  it  to  the  senate  October  122,  1562. 

In  proportion  as  the  old  senators  and  divines  died  ofl^, 
one  by  one,  Zanchius's  situation  at  Strasburg  grew  more 
aad  more  upcomfortsroje.    Matters  at  length  can^e  to  that 
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hefght)  that  he  Was  rcquired  to  subscribe  to  the  Aug$biurg 
confessiohy  on  pain  ot  losing  his  professoryiip.  After 
niature  deKberation^  he  did  indeed  subscribe ;  but  with 
this  declared  Testrickion,  m$d9  orthodoxe  inteHigatur ;  <<  that 
**  h  should  be  understood  only  in  an  orthodox  sense.** 
Notwithstanding  the  express  limitation  with  which  he 
fettered  his  subscription,  still  this  great  and  good  man 
'  seems,  for  peace-  safke,  to,  hare  granted  too  much»  eon-> 
ceming  the  .manner  of  Christ's  presence  in  th^  Lord's  sup- 
per ;  a&  appears,  by  the  first  of  the  three  theses^  i)iaintaineil 
by  him  about  this  .time « 

Not  content  with  Zanchins's  concessions?  seTeral.  of  the 
Strasburg  bigots  persisted  in  raising  a  Qontrpversial  dust  9 
particularly  John  Manrbach,  native  of  Schawben,  oi-  Swa^ 
bia :  A  turbulent,  unsteady  theologist ;  pedamk)  and  aba-< 
sive  5  a  weak,  but  fiery  disputer,  who  delighted  to  live  in 
the  smoke  of  contention  and  virulent  debate.  He  was, 
among  the  rest  of  his  good  qualities,  excessively  loqua^ 
cious^  which  made  Luther  say  of  him,  or  a.  very  public 
occasion,  Ort  hujus  Suevi  nunquam  aranea.  poterunt  telas 
iexere  ;  <  this  talkative  Swabian  need  not  be  afraid  of  spi- 
<  ders  ;  for  he  keeps  his  lips  in  such  constant  motion,  that 

*  no  spider  will  ever  be  able  to  weave  a  cobweb  on  his 

*  mouth/  His  opponents  tendered  accusations  against 
him,  of  errors  in  point  of  doctrine ;  particularly  for  his 
supposed  heterodoxy  concerning  the  nature  of  the  Lord's 
supper  J  his  denial  of  the  ubiquity  of  Christ*s  natural 
body,  and  his  protesting  against  the  lawfolfiess  of  images^ 
&c.  Nay,  they  even  went  so  far,  as  to  charge  him  with 
unsound  opinions  concerning  predestination  and  the  per- 
severance of  the  truly  regenerate :  So  early  did  some  of 
Luther's  pretended  divsciplos,  aitor  the  death  6f  that  glo- 
rious Reformer  (and  he  had  not  b{?en  dead  at  this  time 
above  fifteen  years)  begm  to  falj  off  from  the  doctrines  he 
taught,  though  they  still  had  the  effrontery  to  call  them- 
selves by  his  name  ! 

A  grand  occasion  of  this  dissention,  was  a  book  con- 
cerning the  eucharist,  'ij\A  in  a  defence  of  Aionsubstantia- 
tion,  written  by  one  Heshupius  5  a  fierce,  invidious  preach- 
er, who  lavished  the  opprobrious  names  of  heretic  and 
atheist  on  all,  without  distinction,  whose. religious  system 
went  an  hair's  breadth  above  or  below  his  own  standard. 
In  his  preface,  he  grossly  reflected  on  the  elector  palatine^ 
(Frederic  III.)  Peter  Martyr,  Bullinger,  Calvin,  ZuingHus, 
OecnJar-ipadius,  and  oiher  great  divines  of  that. age.  Zan* 
chius,  in  mere  respect  to  these  venerable  names,  did,  in 

con- 
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concert  with  the  learned  Sturmius,  prevail  with  the  ma- 
gistrates of  titrasburg  to  prohibit  the  impression.  Mr 
Boyle  is  so  candid  as  to  acknowledge,  that  *  Zanchius 

<  caused  this  book  to  be  suppressed,  not  on  account  of 

<  its  doctrine,  which  he  left  to  the  judgment  of  the 
«  church  i  but  for  the  calumnies  of  the  preface/  Zan- 
chius was  a  zealous  friend  to  religious  liberty.  He  had 
too  great  a  share  of  good  sense  and  real  religion,  to  pur- 
sue any  meaaures,  which  simply  tended  either  to  restrain 
^en  from  declaring  their  principles  with  safety,  or  to 
shackle  the  human  mind  in  its  enquiries  after  truth.  But 
he  ardently  wished  to  see  the  contending  parties  of  every 
denomination,  carry  on  their  debates  with  Christian  meek- 
ness, modesty,  and  benevolence  :  And,  where  these  ami- 
able ingredients  were  wanting,  he  looked  upon  disputa* 
tion  as  a  malignant  fever,  endangering  the  health,  peace^ 
and  safety  of  the  church.  When  candour  is  lost,  truth  is 
rarely  found. 

Notwithstanding  the  precautions  taken  by  the  magis- 
trates, Heshusius.'s  incendiary  piece  stole  through  the  press: 
And  Zanchius's  efforts,  to  stifle  its  publication,  were  looked 
upon,  by  the  author's  party,  as  an  injury  never  to  be  for- 
given. They  left  no  n^ethods  unessayed,  to  remove  him 
from  his  professorship.  Many  compromising  expedients 
were  proposed,  by  the  moderate  of  both  parties.  The 
chapter  of  St  Thomas  (of  which  Zanchius  himself  was  a 
canon)  met,  to  consider  what  course  should  be  pursued. 
By  them,  it  was  referred  ,to  a  select  committee  of  thirteen. 
Zanchius  ofiered  to  debate^the  agitated  points,  in  a  friendly 
and  peaceable  manner,  with  his  opponents  :  Which  offer 
not  being  accepted,  he  made  several  journies  to  other 
churches  and  universities  in  different  parts  of  Germany ) 
and  requested  their  opinions:  Which  he  brought  with 
him  in  writing.  Things,  however,  could  not  be  settled, 
till  the  senate  of  Strasburg  convened  an  assembly,  from 
other  districts,  consisting  partly  of  divines,  and  partly  of 
persons  learned  in  the  laws.  These  referees,  after  hear- 
ing both  sides,  recurred  to  the  old*  fruitless  expedient,  of 
agreeing  on  certain  articles,  to  which  they  advised  each 
party  to  subscribe^  Zanchius,  desirous  of  laying  the  un- 
christian heats,  and,  at  the  same  time,  no  less  determined 
to  preserve  integrity  and  a  good  conscience ;  subscribed 
in  these  cautious  terms :  Hanc  doctrwa  formulam  ut  piam 
agmscoy  ita  etiam  recipio :  "  I  acknowledge  this  summary 
"  of  doctrine  to  be  pious,  and  so  I  admit  it."  This 
condescensicm  on  Zanchius's  part»  was  not  followed  by 

those 
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those  peaceful  effects,  which  were  expected.  The  peace 
was  too  loosely  patched  up,  to  be  of  any  long  duration. 
His  adversaries  began  to  worry  him  afresh ;  and,  just  as 
measures  were  bringing  on  the  carpet,  for  a  new  and  more 
lasting  compromise,  our  divines  received  an  invitation  to 
the  church  of  Chiavenna,  situate  on  the  borders  of  Italy, 
and  in  the  territory  of  the  Grisons. 

Augustine  Mainard,  pastor  of  that  place,  was  lately  dead ; 
and  a  messenger  arrived,  to  let  Zanchius  know  that  he 
was  chosen  to  succeedliim.  Having  very  slender  prospect 
of  peace  at  Strasburg,  he  obtained  the  consent  of  the  se- 
nate to  resign  his  canonry  of  St  Thomas,  and  professor- 
ship of  divinity.  Whilst  the  above  debates  were  depend- 
ing, he  had  received  separate  invitations  to  Zurich,  Geneva, 
Leyden,  Heidelberg,  Marpurg,  and  Lausanne  :  But,  till  he 
had  seen  the  result  of  things  at  Strasburg,  he  did  not  judge 
any  of  these  calls  sufficiently  providential  to  determine  his 
removal. 

He  left  Strasburgh  in  November,  1S6S,  and  entered  on 
his  pastoral  charge  at  Chiavenna,  the  beginning  of  January 
following.  But  he  had  not  long  been  there,  before  the 
town  was  visited  by  a  dismal  pestilenc^,  which,  within 
the  space  of  seven  months,  carried  off  twelve  hundred  of 
the  inhabitants.  Zanchius,  however,  continued  to  exercise 
his  ministry,  as  long  as  there  'was  an  assembly  to  preach 
to.  At  length,  the  far  greater  part  of  the  towns-men 
being,  swept  away,  he  retreated  for  a  while,  with  his  fa- 
mily, to  an  adjoining  mountain.  His  own  account  is 
this  (tom.  vii.  part  1.  col,  36,  a7.)  «  Mainard,  my  pious 
<«  predecessor,  had  often  foretold  the  calamity,  with  which 
"  the  town  of  Chiavenna  has  been  since  visited.  All  the 
««  inhabitants  have  been  too  well  convinced,  that  that  holy 
«  man  of  GOD  did  not  prophesy  at  random. — When 
«  the  plague  actually  began  to  make  havock,  I  enforced 
i<  repentance  and  faith,  while  I  had  a  place  to  preach  in, 
*'  or  any  congregation  to  hear. — ^-Many  being  dead,  and 
«  others  having  fled  the  town  (like  ship-wrecked  mari- 
<«  ners,  who,  to  avoid  instant  destruction,  make  toward 
•<  what  coast  they  can ;)  but  very  few  remained :  And, 
<«  of  these  remaining  few,  some  were  almost  terrified  to 
*«  death,  others  were  solely  employed  in  taking  care  of  the 
«  sick,/  and  others  in  gus^rding  the  walls. — ^They  con- 
«<  curred  in  advising  me  to  consult  my  own  safety,  by 
«  withdrawing,  for  a  time,  till  the  indignation  should 
<«  be  overpast.  I  betook  myself,  therefore,  with  all  my 
*<  family,  to  an  high  mountain,  not  a  vast  way  from  the 

«  town. 
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«  town,  yet  remote  from  human  coftverse,  and  peculiarly 
«  formed  for  contemplation  and  unmolested  retirement. 
«  Here  we  led  a  solitary  life  for  three  months  and  a 
«  half.  I  devoted  my  time,  chiefly  to  meditation  and 
«<  writing ;  to  prayer,  and  reading  the  scriptures.  I  never 
«  was  happier  in  my  own  soul,  nor  enjoyed  a  better  share 
«  of  health.'*  Afterwards,  the  plague  beginning  to  abate, 
he  quitted  his  retreat,  and  resumed  the  public  exercise  of 
his  function. 

After  four  years  continuance  at  Chiavenna,  Frederic  III. 
elector  palatine,  prevailed  with  him  to  accept  a  divinity 
professorship,  in  thp  university  of  Heidelberg,  upon  the 
decease  of  the  famous  Zachary  Ursin.  In  the  beginning 
of  the  year  156S,  Zanchius  entered  on  his  new  situation  ^ 
and,  shortly  after,  opened  the  chair,  with  an  admirable 
oration,  De  conservando-  in  eccUsid  puio  puro  verbo  Dei.  In 
fhe  same  year,  he  received  his  doctor's  degree :  The  elec- 
tor palatine,  and  his  son,  prince  Casimir,  honouring  the 
ceremony  with  their  presence. 

He  had  not  been  long  settled  in  the  palatinate,-  when 
the  elector,  (one  of  the  most  amiable  and  religious  princes 
of  that  age)  strongly  solicited  him  to  confirm  and  eluci- 
date the  doctrine- of  the  Trinity,  by  writing  a  professed 
treatise  on  that  most  important  subject :  Desiring  him, 
moreover,  to  be  very  particular  and  explicit,  in  canvassing 
the  arguments  made  use  of  by  the  Socinians ;  who  had 
then  fixed  their  head-quarters  in  Poland  and  Transylvania, 
and  were  exhausting  every  artifice  of  sophistry  and  sub- 
terfuge, to  degrade  the  Son  and  Spirit  of  GOD  to  the 
level  of  mere  creatures.  Zanchius  accordingly  employed 
his  leisure  hour^  in  obeying  this  pious  command.  His 
masterly  and  elaborate  treatise,  De  Dei  naturd  ;  and  that 
De  tribui  Elohim  um  eodemque  Jehovd ;  were  written  on 
this  occasion :  Treatises  fraught  with  the  most  solid  learn- 
ing and  argument ;  breathing,  at  the  same  tintie,  the  amia- 
ble spirit  of  genuine  candour  and  transparent  piety.  Among 
a  variety  of  interesting  particulars,  he  does  not  omit  to 
inform  his  Readers,  that  L^lius  Socinus,  and  other  favour- 
ers of  the  Servetian  hypothesis,  had  spared  neither  pains 
nor  art,  to  pervert  his  judgment,  and  win  him  over  to 
their  party :  But  that,  finding  him  inflexible,  they  had 
broke  off  all  intercourse  with  him  ;  and  from  artful  adu- 
lators, commenced  his  determined  enemies.  An  event 
this,  which  he  even  looked  upon  as  a  blessing,  and  for 
which  he  conceived  himself  bound  to  render  his  best 
thanks  to  the  supreme  head  of  the  church,  Christ  Jesus. — 

He 
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He  retained  his  professorship  at  Heidelberg  ten  yeats; 
when  the  elector  Frederic  being  dead,  he  removed  to  Ncw- 
etadt,  the  residence  of  prince  John  Casimir^  count  pala- 
tine. Here  he  choise  to  fix  his  station  for  the  present,  in 
preference  to  two  invitations  he  had  just  received  \  ont 
from  the  university  of  Leyden,  then  lately  opened ;  the 
other  from  the  Protestant  church  at  Antwerp.— The  con- 
duct of  Divine  Providence,  respecting  Zanchius's  frequent 
removals,  is  very  observable.  He  was  a  lover  of  peace, 
and  passionately  fond  of  retirement.  But  he  was  too  bright 
a  luminary  to  be  always  continued  in  one  place.  The 
sait  of  the  earth  must  be  sprinkled  here  and  there,  in  or- 
der to  be  extensively  useful,  and  to  season  the  church 
throughout.  Hence  GOD's  faithful  ministers,  like  the 
officers  in  a  monarch's  army,  are  quartered  in  various 
places  ;  stationed  and  remanded  hither  and  thither,  as  may 
most  conduce  to  their  Master's  service. 

The  church  of  Newstadt  enjoyed  our  Author  upwards 
of  seven  years.  Being,  by  that  time,  far  advanced  in  life, 
and  the  infirmities  of  age  coming  on  him  very  fast,  he 
found  himself  obliged  to  cease  from  that  constant  series  of 
labour  and  intenseness  of  application,  which  he  had,  so 
long,  and  so  indefangably,  undergone.  'He  was,  at  his 
own  request,  dibmissed,  from  public  service,  at  Newstadt, 
by  the  elector  Casimir ;  receiving,  at  the  same  time, 
substantial  marks  of  favour  and  respect  from  that  religious 
and  generous  prince. 

From  Newstadt,  he  repaired,  once  more,  to  Heidelberg ; 
chiefly  with  a  view  to  see  some  of  His  old  friends.  This 
proved  his  last  removal  on  earth  :  For,  shortly  after,  his 
soul,  now  ripe  for  glory,  dropt  the  br>dy,  and  ascended  to 
heaven,  about  six  in  the  morning  of  November  19,  1''90, 
in  the  seventy-fifth  year  of  his  age.  His  remains  were 
interred  at  Heidelberg,  in  the  college-chapel  of  St  Peter  ; 
where  a  srnall  monumental  stone  was  set  up  to  his  me- 
mory, with  this  inscription : 

HIERONYMI  He  sunt  condita  ossa  ZANCHII, 
Itali  •,  exulantisy  Chhi-ti  a  wort  yi>  patri J  : 
Qui  Theologus  quantus  fnerit  ei  Fhihsophus^ 
Testantitr  hoc^  Librt  editi  ab  Eo  piurimi  g 
TestarJur  hoc ^quos  voce  docuit  in  Scholis  t 
Qiiique  audiire  Enm  docentem  ecvlesias, 
Ntmc  ef^Oy  quamtjis  hinc  migrdrit  SfiritUf 
Claro  tarnen  nobii  remansit  nomine. 


DfcessU  A.  MDxc.  Die  19.  NovemL 
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Here  Zanchy  rests,  whom  love  of  truth  constrainM 
To  quit  his  own,  and  seek  a  foreign  land. 
How  good  and  great  he  was,  how  formM  to  shine, 
How  fraugfit  with  science,  human  and  divine  5 
Sufficient  proof  his  num'rous  writings  give, 
Atid  those  ^vho  heard  him  teach,  and  saw  him  live. 
Earth  still  enjoys  him,  though  his  soul  is  fled : 
His  name  is  deathless,  though  his  dust  be  dead. 

He  departed  hence  in  the  year  1590,  and  on  the  nine- 
teenth day  of  November. 

One  cannot  help  lamenting,  that  no  more  is  to  be  col- 
lected concerning  tnis  incomparable  man,  than  a  few  out- 
lines of  his  life  •,  comprising  little  else  but  a  dry  detail  of 
dates  and  removals. 

Some  very  old  and  scarce  prints,  struck  from  engrav- 
ings on  wood,  represent  him  as  extremely  corpulent,  even 
to    unwieldiness  5  And  yet,  from   the  astonishing  extent, 
profoundness,  and   exquisite    activity,  of    his    learning, 
judgment,   and  genius,    one   might  well  n'.gh  be  induced 
to  imagine,  that  he   consisted  entirely    of  soul,   without 
any  dead  weight  of  body  at  all.     By  the    favour  of    Dr 
Gifford,  of  the  British  Museum,  we  can  present  our  Read- 
ers with  a  fine  print  taken  from  an  ancient,  and,  we  believe, 
original   painting.     Trnf,  hovi  ever,  of  his  mind,  his  writ- 
ings present   us   with  the  loveliest  image.     He  seems  to 
have  been  pqssessed,  in  a  very  superior  degree, .  of  those 
graces,  virtues,    and  abilities,  which   ennoble   and   exalt 
human  nature  to  the  highest  elevation  it  is  capable  of  be- 
low.    His  clear  msight  into  tlte  truths  of  the  gospel,   is 
wonderful ;   especially,    considering  that   the   church  of 
GOD  was   but  just  emerging  from  the  long  and  dismal 
night   of  popish  darkness,  and  himself,  pirevious  to  his 
conversion,  as  deeply  'plunged  in  the  shades  as  any.     It  is 
a  blessing,   which  but  few  are  favoured  with,  to  step,  al- 
most at  once,  out  of  midnight  into  meridian  day.    He  was 
thoroughly  experienced  iu  the  divine  life  of  the  soul ;  and 
an  happy   subject  of   that  internal   kingdom   of   GOD, 
which  lies  in  righteousness^  ojtd  peace^  and  joy  in  the  Hoiy 
Ghost,     This  enabled  him  to  sust  lin  that  violei:cj  of  op- 
position, which  he    almost    constantly    met  with.     Few 
persons  have,  ordinarily,  borne  a  larger 'share  of  the  cross  ; 
and,  perhaps,  none  were  enabled  to  sustain  itl)etrer.'     la 
him  were  happily  centred  all  the  meek  benevofehcc?  of.  cha- 
rity, and  all  the  adamantine  firmness  of  iittrepidlt jr :  Qua  • 
lities,  alas  !  not  constantly  united  in  men  of  orthodoxy  and 

^  He 
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He  was  intunately  conversant  with  the  writings  of  the 
fathers,  and  of  the  philosophers  of  that  and  the  preceding 
times.  His  modesty  and  humility  were  singular*  No  msui 
was  ever  more  studious  to  preserve  peace  in  the  church  of 
C3iTist,  nor  more  highly  relished  the  pleasures  of  learned 
and  religious  friendship.  For  some  time  before  his  de- 
cease, it  pleased  GOD  to  deprive  him  of  his  eye-sight : 
For  it  seems  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  excellent  Melchiot 
Adam  ;  from  whom  is  borrowed  much  of  the  preceding 
account. 

His  Works,  which,  with  his  Letters  and  some  other 
small  pieces  included,  are  divided  into  9  tomes,  were  col- 
lected and  published,  by  his  executors,  some  years  after 
his  death ;  and  are  usually  bound  togedier  in  3  vols,  folio. 
His  admirable  treatise  on  Predestination  has  been  translated 
into  English  by  Mr  Toplady.  He  was  twice  married,  and 
had  several  children ;  none  of  which  appear  to  have  sur* 
vived  him. 


JAMES   ANDREAS. 

n^HlS  famous  Lutheran  divine,  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, was  bom  at  Waibling,  in  the  Duchy  of  Wir- 
temberg,  on  the  twenty-fifdi  of  March,  1528.  His  pa- 
rents, being  poor,  intended  to  bring  him  up  to  some  me- 
chanical business,  and  had  agreed  with  a  carpenter  for 
that  purpose ;  but  several  persons  of  distinction,  having 
discovered  in  him  the  marks  of  a  promising  genius,  con- 
tributed to  support  him  in  the  prosecution  of  his  studies  : 
He  was  accordingly  educated  under  Alexander  Marcoleon, 
and  in  a  short  space  acquired  a  competent  knowledge  of 
the  Latin  and  Greek,  together  with  logic  and  rhetoric. 
In  1541,  he  was  sent  to  Tubing,  where  he  took  his  degree' 
of  bachelor  of  arts  two  years  after;  and,  having  finished 
his  course  of  philosophy  in  154?5,  he  became  master  of 
arts.  In  1546,  he  was  appointed  minister  of  the  church 
of  Stutgard,  the  metropolis  of  the  duchy  of  Wirtemberg ; 
butt  upon  the  publication  of  the  Interim,  he  was  obliged 
to  return  to  Tubing,  where  he  performed  the  duty  of  mi- 
nister.   In  1553,  he  took  his  degree  of  doctor  in  divinity, 

\  axid 
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khd  was  appointed  pastor  of  the  church  of  Gopping,  and 
superintendant  of  the  neighbouring  churches.  In  1557, 
he  went  to  the  diet  of  Ratisbon  with  Christopher  duke  of 
Wirtemberg,  and  was  appointed  One  of  the  secretaries  at 
the  conference  of  Worms  betweert  the  papists  and  the  di- 
Yines  of  the  Augustan  confession.  The  same  year  he  pub- 
lished his  first  work,  De  cana  Dominiy  «  of  the  Lord's 
"  supper."  In  1 5.^-8,  he  wrote  a  reply  to  Staphylus's  book 
against  Luther.  In  1 559,  he  was  sent  to  Augsburg,  where 
the  diet  of  the  empire  was  held.  In  156 1,  he  was  sent  to 
Paris,  to  be  present  at  the  conference  of  Poissi,  but  it  broke 
up  before  he  came  thither.  Upon  this  return,  he  was  ap- 
pointed chancellor  and  rector  of  the  university  of  Tubing. 
In  1565,  he  was  incited  to  establish  a  church  at  Hagenaw, 
an  imperial  city,  whe^^  he  preached  several  sermons  upon 
the  principal  points  of  the  Christian  reli^ion>  which  were 
afterwards  printed.  In  1 568,  he  assisted  Julius,  duke  of 
Brunswick,  in  reforming  his  churches.  In  1569,  he  took 
a  journey  to  Heidelbetg,  Brunswick,  and  Denmark. 

In  1 570,  he  went  to  Misnia  and  Prague,  whete  the  em- 
peror Maximilian  II.  had  a  conversation  with  him  upon 
an  agreement  in  religion.     In  1573^  he  was  sent  to  Mem- 
ming,  an  imperial  town,  to  stop  the  progress  df  the  Zuin* 
glian  doctrine,  propagated  by  Eusebius  Cleber ;  who  being 
admonished  by  Andreas,  before  the  senate,  and  continuing 
inflexible,   was   removed  from   his  ministry.     He   went 
afterwards  to  Lindaw,  aiv  impetial  town  upon  the  Maine, 
where  he  had  a  conference  with  Tobias  Rupius,  minister 
of  that  church,  who  had  embraced  the  tenets  of  Flaccius. 
Ifiyricus,  and  confuted  him  before  the  senate  and  all  the 
})eople.     In  the  beginning  of  the  year  ^  1 576,  h^  was  sent 
for  by  Philip  Lewis,  count  palatine  of  the  Rhine,  to  con- 
sult upon  ecclesiastical  affairs  :  And,  by  the  inagistrates  of 
Ratisbon,  to  determine  a  dispute  between  the  ministers  of 
that  church  and  the  senate,  concerning  excommunication. 
While  he  was  absent  upon  these  affairs,  Augustus,  elector 
of  Saxony,  wrote  letters  to  Lewis,  duke  of  Wirtemberg,  to 
desire  the  assistance  of  Andreas :  because  he  found  that  the 
divines  of  Wirtemberg  had  introduced  the  Zuinglian  doc- 
trines, and  propagated  them  among  the  ybuth.     Andreas 
therefore  went  to  Torgau  in  April  following,  and  was  pre-  . 
sent  at  the  assembly  of  divines  held  there,  to  settle  a  form 
of  agreement,  and  put  an  ^n^  to  the  disputes  which  werfe 
raised  in  different  parts.    To  this  assembly  the  elector  had 
likewise  invited  several  other  eminent  divines,  who  wrote 
in  conjunction  a  book,  which  was  afterwards  revised  at 
Tot.  II.  *  S  ^g^.tt.^ 
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Bergen.  Andreas  wsis  sent  by  the  ©lector  of  Saxony,  iipow 
the  same  account,  to  Julius,  duke  of  Brunswick,  Lewis, 
kndgrave  of  Hesse,  and  George,  marquis  of  Brafxtenburg. 
In  158<i,  he  was  engaged  in  a  conference,  at  Mompelgard, 
v'lth  Theodore  Beza,  concerning  the  Lord's  supper^  the 
person  of  Christ,  predestination,  baptism^  the  refprmatioa 
of  the  popish  churches,  and  other  things ;  but  this  had 
the  usual  event  of  all  other  conferences,  which,  though 
designed,  as  Thuanus  observes,  to  put  sm  end  to  disputes 
in  divinity,  are  often  the  occasion  of  still  greater*  In 
1587,  he  was  sent  to  Nordling  on  church  affairs  5  and,  on 
bis  return,  fell  sick,  and  published  his  confession  of 
faith,  to  obviate  the  imputations  of  his  adversaHes  :  But 
be  afterwards  recovered,  and  was  sent  for  again  to  Ra* 
tisbon,  and  then  to  Onolsbach,  by  Frederick,  marquis  of 
Brandenburg.  Upon  the  publications  of  the  conference 
at  Mompelgard  abovementioned,  he  was accu&^dof  halving 
falsely  iroputed  some  things  to  Beza,  which  the  latter  had 
never  asserted ;  he  therefore  went  to  Bern,  to  clear  hina- 
self  of  the  cl>arge.  His  last  public  act  was  a  conference 
at  Baden,  in  November,  1589,  with  John  Pistorius, 

When  he  found  death  drawing  near,  he  m^de  a  de- 
claration to  several  of  his  friends,  concernii^  feis  con- 
stancy in  the  faith  which  he  had  |)reached,  and  pub* 
Hshed,  for  forty-four  years.  When  his  physician  inquired 
of  him  how  he  found  himself  i  He  answered,  <«  By 
"  nothing  separated  from  my  ^  God."  Soon  afterward^ 
hearing  the  clock  strike,  he  asked  what  hour  it. was  ?  And 
upon  being  told  it  was  six,  he  added,  "  My  hour  «haU 
"  soon  draw  hear."  He, used  many  edifying  expressions  to 
those  about  him,  and  declared  great  tbarifulness  to  his 
gracious  GOD  and  Saviour  for  his  manifold  mercies  to  his 
body  and  soul.  At  length,  he  breathed  out  his  soul  with 
this  sentence  ;  Into  thy  hands^  O  i^r^,  /  commend  my  Spi- 
rit!  :  iis  departure  was  on  the  seventh  of  January,  1590, 
in.  the  sixty-second  year  of  his  age.  The  folbwing  cha- 
f acter  is  given  him  by  Melehior  Adam.     *  He  was,  (says^ 

*  this  Author),  an  excellent  preacher,  had  aa  easy  of  man- 

*  ner  of  instructing  the  people,  and  delivered  the  most  ob* 

*  scure  points  in  such  a  perspicuous  style,  that  tliey  w^re 
«  understood  by  the  generality  of  the  audience.     When 

*  he  exhorted  them  to  the  reformation  Qf  their  lives,  or 

*  remonstrated  against  sin,  he  made  use  of  great  energy  of 

*  language  and  elevation  of  voice,  being  extremely  well 

*  qualified  both  by  nature  and  art  for  moving  the   pas- 
<  sioiis^  and  when  tl^ere  was  occasion  for  it^  bis  «]o- 
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^ttcnce  was  forcible  like  thimder,  and  he  spoke  with 
such  velxeoaence  that  he  would  sweat  all  over  his  body^ 
ey<en  in  the  midst  of  winter.  In  executing  the  several 
branches  of  his  duty,  he  spared  no  labour,  and  was  de- 
terred by  no  fatigue-  He  was  perpetually  engaged  in 
iCompo&ing  some  work  or  other,  or  in  writing  letters, 
upon  various  subjects,  to  persons  of  all  ranks  who  con- 
sulted him :  The&e  things  he  dispatched  with  admirable 
cfOiickness  and  success.  There  was  hardly  a  day  passed, 
bik  be  gave  advice  to  several  persons ;  being  always 
ready  to  gratify  those  who  solicited  his  assistance.  He 
was  in  great  favour  with  some  princes  and  men  of  the 
highest  rank,  his  conversation  being  very  agreeable  and 
facetious.  He  had  a  warm  zeal  fo^  the  religion  which 
he  professed,  and  was  extremely  sorry  whenever  he 
heard  that  any  person  had  abandoned  it.' 
He  wrote  a  great  number  of  Boqk$  ;  the  most  remark- 
able of  which  was  his  book  <<  On  Concord  ;"  and  some 
Treatises  lie  had  wrote  upon  the  "  Ubiqviity  of  Christ." 
tie  laboured  much  and  strove  long  for  concord :  but  he 
might  have  taken  up  the  words  of  the  Psalmist,  and  said, 
<<  My  soul  is  among  lions,  and  I  lie  even  among  them  thac 
^*  are  set  on  fice^  even  the  sons  of  men,  whose  teeth  are 
<<  spears  and  arrows,  and  tiieir  tokgue  a  sharp  sword,'' 
PsaU  Ivii.  4.  Jtie  fared  as  people  do,  who  interpose  be- 
tween combatants,— gets  blows  from  both  sides,  and  be 
thanked  by  neither.  His  reward  was  not  from  men,  but 
front  Hi  If,  who  hath  a  particular  blessing  for  the  peace^ 

By  Jbis. excellent  and  affectionate  wife,  he  had  no  less 
than  eighteen  children,  nine  of  whom  survived  him. 
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THOMAS    COOPER, 

UISJIOP  OF  WlNCUESTi:iJ. 


THoMAS  CoopiiR,  a  learned  English  bishop,  was  born  at 
Oxford,  about  the  year  1517,  and  educated  in  gram- 
mar -learning  in  -the  school  adjoining  to  -St  Mary  Mag- 
daten*cpilege ;  -of  which,  haying  made  a  great  progress,  and 
garlned  a  high  i^eputation,  he  ^va8  elected  first  demi,,  then 
probationer  in  the  year  16159,  and  perpetual  fellow  the 

^  year 
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^ear  after.  He  quitted  his  fellowship  in  the  year  ISKJ}' 
being  then  married,  as  it  is  supposed  i  and  when  Q.  Mary 
came  to  the  crown,  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  physic, 
and  taking  a  bachelor's  degree,  practised  in  that  faculty 
at  Oxford.  He  did  this^  because  he  was  secretly  inclined 
to  the  Protestant  religion ;  -and  therefore,  upon  the  death 
©f  that  queen,  returned  to  his  former  study  of  divinity. 
Upon  the  eighteenth  of  March,  1566-7,  he  took  a  doc- 
tor of  divinity's  degree,  and  about  that  time  was  made  dean 
of  Christ-church  in  Oxford.  In  1569,  he  was  made  dean 
of  Gloucester,  and  the  year  after  bishop  of  Lincoln*  Upon 
the  t went y- seventh  of  July,  1572,  he  preached  a  sermon 
ac  St  Paul's  Cross,  in  vindication  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, and  its  liturgy ;  to  which  an  an&wer  was  sent  him 
by  a  disaffected  person,  which  answer  Mr  Strype  hath 
printed  at  length  in  his  >Annals  of  the  Reformation.  In 
the  year  1577,  the  queen  sent  him  a  letter  to  put  a  stop  to 
those  public  exercises,  called  prophesyings,  in  his  diocese. 
These  prophesyings  were  grounded  upon  I'Cor.  xiv..  31. 
jn?  may  ail  prophesy  one  by  one,  that  all  may  learn,  and  all  may 
be  comforted.  They  were  set  on  foot  in  several  parts  of  the 
kingdom  about  the  year  1571  v  and  consisted  of  confer* 
ences  among  the  clergy ^  for  the  better  improving  of  them- 
selves, and  one  another,  in  tlie  knowledge  of  scripture  and 
divinity  ;  but  in  1577  were  geneisally  suppressed,  on  ac- 
count of  their  being  thought  seminaries  of  puritanism.  In 
the  year  1584,  he  was  translated  to  the' bishopric  of  Win- 
chester ;  which  diocese  abounding  gteatly  with  Papists, 
lie  petitioned  the  privy-council  to  suppress  them,  and  among 
other  methods  proposed,  <<  that  an  hundred  or  two  of  ob- 
<'  stinate  recusants,  lusty  men,  well  able  to  labour,  might 
"  by  some  convenient  commission  be  taken  up,  and  be 
«<  sent  into  Flanders  as  pioneers  and  labourers,  whereby 
<«  the  country  should  be  disburdened  of  a  company  of 
"  dangerous  people,  and  the  rest  that  remained  be  put  in 
^•'  sortie  feaf." 

This  reverend  and  hofy  bishop,  as  Mr  Wood  calls 
him,  upon  the  discovery  of  William  Parry's  treason,  put 
out  an  order  of  prayer  and  thanksgiving  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  queen's  life  and  safety,  to  be  used  in  the  dio- 
cese of  Winchester  ;  and  on  the  seventeenth  of  November, 
1588,  preached  at  St  Paul's  Cross,  that  being  a  day  of 
public  thanksgiving,  as  well  for  the  queen's  accession  to 
^e  throne,  as  for  the  victory  obtained  over  the  Spanish- 
armada.  He  died  at  Winchester  upon  the  twenty-ninth 
«&  April,  1594^,  and  wa&  burifd  in  the  cathedral  the?e. 

Over  ' 
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I^Yer  his  graye>  which  is  on  the  south  side  of  the  choir, 
was  soon  after  laid  a  flat  marble,  with  a  Latin  inscription 
in  prose  and  verse. 

His  Writings  were,  «  1.  The  epitome  of  Chronicles 
{rem  the  seventeenth  year  after  Christ  to  1540,  and  from 
thence  afterwards  to  the  year  1560,  Lond.  1560,  4*to.  the 
two  first  parts  of  this  Chronicle,  and  the  beginning  of  the 
third,  as  far  as  the  seventeenth  year  after  Christ,  were 
composed  by  Thomas  Lanquet,  a  young  man  of  twenty-* 
four  years  old :   But  he  dying  immaturely,  Mr  Cooper 
finished  the  work,  and  published  it  under  the  title  of 
Cooper's  Chronicle,  though  the  running  title  of  the  first 
and  second  parts  is  Lanquet's  Chronicle.     A  faulty  edition 
of  this  work  was  published  surreptitiously  in  1559:  But 
that  of  1560  was  revised  and  corrected  by  Mr  Cooper. 
2.  Thesaurus  lingua   Romans  l3  Britcmnica^   isfc^  and  Dic" 
tiotiarium  histortcum  Isf  ppeticmuj  Lond.  i565y  folio.     This 
dictionary  was  so  much  esteemed  by  Q.  Elizabeth,  that 
she  endeavoured,  as  Mr  Wood  tdls  us,  to  promote  the 
Author  for  it  in  the  church  as  high  as  she  could.     It  is 
an  improvement  .of  Bibliotheca  ElieUti  Elyot's  library,  or 
dictionary,  printed  at  London  in  1541,  or,  as  some  think, 
it  is  taken  out  of  Robert  Stephens's  Tbesarurus  lingua  La^ 
tina^  and  put  .of  frisii  lexicon  ItatiuO'Teutonicum.     3.  A 
brief  exposition  of  such  chapters  of  the  Did  Testament, 
as  usually  are  read  in  the  church  at  common  prayer,  on 
the  Sundays  throughout  the  year,  Lond.  1573,  4to.     4.  A 
Sermon  at  JLincoln,   1575,  Lond.  S»vo.     5.  Twelve  Ser- 
mons, 1580,  4to.     6.  An   Admonition  to  the  people  of 
England,  wherein  are  answered  not  only  the  slanderous 
untruths,   reproachfijilly  uttered  by  Martin^  the  libeller, 
but  also  many  other  crimes  by  some  of  his  brood,  object- 
ed generally  against  all  bishops  and  the  chief  of  the  clergy, 
purposely  to  deface  and  discredit  the  present  state  of  the 
church,  Lond.  1589,  4to.     This  was  an  answer  to  John  ap 
Henry's  books  against  the  e.stablished  church,  published 
under  the  name  of   Martin  Mar^PrelaU,     Ap   Henry,  or 
his  club  of  puritans,  replied  to  the  bishop's  book,  in  two 
ludicrous  pamphlets,  entitled,  Ha  ye  any  work  for  a  Coop- 
er ?  and.  More  work  for  a  Cooper. 

The  character  of  this  Bishop  has  been  represented  in  ari 
advantageous  light,  by  several  writers.  One  stiles  him  a 
very  learned  man ;  eloquent  and  well  acquainted  with  the 
English  and  i^atin  languages.  Another  says,  that  he  was 
a  man  of  great  gravity,  learning,  and  holiness  of  life. 
f  He  was,  (says  Anthony  Wood,)  furnished  with  all  kind 
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of  learning,  almost  beyond  all  his  ccAtemporarted,  afld 
not  only  adorne'd  the  pulpit  with  his  ieritoons,  but  also 
the  commonwealth  of  learning  with  bis  writings.'    *  Of 
him,  (says  Sir  John  Harrington,)  I  can  »ay  much^  and 
I  should  do  him  great  wrong,  if  I  shotild  say  nothing  : 
For  he  was  indeed  a  reverend  man,  vety  well  learned, 
exceeding  industrious ;  and,  which  was  hi  those  days 
counted  a  great  praise  to  him,  and  a  chief  cause  of  his 
preferment,  he  wrote  that  great  dictionary  that  yet  bear^ 
his  name.     His  life  in  Oxford  was  very  commendable, 
and  in   some  sort  saint-like  9  for,  if  it  is  saint-like  to 
live  unreprovable,  to  beat  a  cross  patiently,  fo  fotgiVe 
great  injuries  freely,  this  man's  eX5irtiple  is  sampleles^ 
in  this  age.'     He  married  d  wife  at  Oxford,  by  whom  h€ 
had  two  daughters  \  but  he  was  not  happy  w'ith  her,  she 
proving  unfaithful  to  his  bed.     «  The  whole  imiversity, 
4  (Sir  John  Harrington  tells  us,)  in  reverence  of  the  mani 
and  indignity  of  the  matter,  offered  to  separate  her  from 
liim  by  public  authority,  and   So  to  set  him  free,  being 
the  innocent  party  :  But  he  would  by  no  tnftans  agree 
thereto,  alledging  he  knew  his  own  infirmity,  that  he 
might  not  live   unrtiarried  5  and  fo  divorce  aftd  marry 
again,  he  would  not  charge  his   conduct  With  so  great 
a  scandal.'     And  bishop  Godwin  speaks  of  him  ifi  a  very 
^mphatical  strain* 


mamkamfiutam^ 
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\t7lLLIAM  WHITAKER  was  born  in  the  year 
^^  15i7,  in  the  county  of  Lancaster,  where  the  fa- 
milies of  both  his  father  and  mother  had  long  resided,  and 
at  a  place  called  Holme,  in  the  parish  of  Bournley ;  a 
mountainous  situation,  and  such  as,  on  account  of  the 
purity  of  the  air,  is  (if  Cicero  may  be  believed)  the  most 
proper  for  producing  the  best  geniuses.  Mr  Whitaker's 
parents  were  both  of  honourable  descent.  His  father,  by 
hereditary  right,  possessed  the  ancient  inheritance  of  the 
Whitakers,  which  had  continued  in  that  family  for  several 
ag;?s.  His  mother  was  yet  more  honourable  as  to  her  birth, 
being  descended  from  the  two  illustrious  families  of  the 
"J'ownleys  of  Townley,  and  the  Nowells  of  Read.  He  spent 
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hh  diUdhood  imder  the  caire  of  his  parents^  learning  the 
first  rudiments  of  grammar  in  the  school  of  Bournley,  till 
the  age  of  thirteen ;  at  which  time  Dr  Alex.  Nowell,  his 
unde,  dean  of  St  Paul's,  sent  for  him  to  London,  boarded 
him  in  his  own  house,  and  had  him  instructed  by  the  mas- 
ter of  St  Paul's  school,  till  it  was  thought  proper  to 
send  hijti  to  the  university.  At  the  age  o£  eighteen  he 
was  admitted  of  Trinity-college,  Cambridge,  under  the  tu- 
ition of  Mr  West ;  where  he  followed  his  studies  \\  itli 
such  diligence  and  improvement,  that  he  was  first  diosen 
scholar,  and  afterwards  elected  fellow,  of  that  college. 
Being  now  in  a  more  conspicuous  point  of  view,  he  began 
to  shine  among  those  of  his  own  age ;  and  to  give  no  mean 
specimen  of  his  extraordinary  genius  and  learning :  For, 
m  all  the  scholastic  disputations,  both  in  his  own  college 
and  in  the  puWic  schools,  he  always  carried  oiF  with  hun 
extraordinary  commendations,  and  the  greatest  encomiums 
on  his  capacity. 

In  due  time.  With  universal  applause,  he  took  the  de- 
gree of  bachelor,  and  then  that  of  master  of  arts.  His 
talents,  considerable  as  they  were,  gave  him  no  elation  of 
mind ;  but  he  adorned  them  by  his  doctrine  and  modesty- 
He  did  r>ot,  as  too  many  university-students  do,  after 
having  taken  their  degrees,  as  if  all  their  business  was 
over,  give  themselves  up  to  ease  and  pleasure ;  but  became 
the  more  eager  in  pursuit  of  knowledge,  and  followed  his 
•  studies  with  the  greater  assiduity  and  improvement.  And 
that  he  might  exhibit  some  proof  of  his  labour,  as  well  as 
his  gratitude,  he  translated  into  Greek,  an  excellent  cate- 
chism of  his  uncle's,  published  in  Latin,  nnd  dedicated 
this  first  fruit  of  his  learning  to  his  learned  uncle  Dr 
Nowell.  He  was  desirous,  also,  to  shew  his  early  respect 
to  the  church  of  England  ;  which  be  did  in  giving  a  Latin 
version  of  the  book  of  Common-Prayer.  He  also  trans- 
lated into  Latin  the  polemical  discourse  of  our  cele- 
brated bishop  Jewel  against  Harding  •,  a  disputation  writ- 
ten with  the  acutest  judgment,  and  illustrated  by  the 
most  extensive  reading,  in  which  twenty-seven  questions 
are  argued  from  scripture,  and  from  the  councils  and  fa- 
thers. This  performance  likewise  met  with  universal  ap- 
probation and  applause. 

At  this  time  the  professorship  of  the  philosophy-chair  be- 
ing vacant,  Whitaker  had  the  honour  of  that  appointment 
conferred  on  him  by  the  university  ;  though  he  was  yet  a 
young  man  •,  and  though  it  had  been  the  custom  of  the 
university  to  chose  one  of  the  two  proctors>  who,  as  it  i^ 
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eupposedy  on  account  of  their  age  and  standing,  wm 
deen^ed  most  properly  qualified  for  that  important  charge. 
Whi taker  was  indeed  yqung  in  years,  but  old  in  under- 
standing ;  and  very  conversant  with  the  phllosopiiical 
writers.  Therefore  this  province,  which  was  so  much 
the  more  difficult,  as  it  was  taken  from  others,  and  sud^ 
denly  imposed  upon  him,  he  managed  with  so  much  zeal, 
prudence,  and  success,  and  as  became  a  philosopher,  that, 
in  a  mannei  scarcely  to  be  credited,  he  struck  all  with  the. 
highest  wonder  at  his  fearnmg  and  eloquence. 

At  length,  leaving  Plato  and  Aristotle,  which  last  he  had 
closely  studied  for  a  long  time,  he  betook  himself  to  the 
diligent  study  of  the  holy  scriptures;  to  which,  as  indeed 
becomes  a  Christian,  he  always  attributed  the  only  autho- 
rity for  determining  matters  of  faith,  and  for  deciding  re- 
Kgious  controversies.  He  likewise  diligently  perused  the 
modern  divines,  especially  th^  faithful  and  sincere  inter- 
preters of  GOD's  word.  And  being  a  person  of  incre- 
dible application,  he  irj  a  few  years  wfent  through  almost 
all  the  fathers,  both  Greek  and  Latin.  He  was  so  en- 
tirely devoted  to  this  pursuit,  that,  it  is  said,  if,  on  any 
occasion^  either  by  the  visits  of  friends,  or  other  avoca- 
tions, any  part  of  the  time  he  had  allotted  to  reading  was 
lost;  he  used  to  sit  up  at  night  till  he!()ad  accomplished  the 
task  he  had  prescribed  to  himself  the  preceding  day.  By 
this  close  •  application  to  study,  he  improved  greatly  in 
knowledge,  but  at  the  sanae  time  so  impaired  the  vigour  of 
his  body^>  that,  it  is  supposed,  he  laid  the  foundation  of 
those  complaints  which  followed  him  during  the  rest  of  his 
life,  and  brought  him  early  to  the  grave.  Whitaker's 
great  industry  and  parts  struck  the  attention  and  admira^ 
tion  of  the  head  of  the  college^  Pr  Whitgift,  at  that  time 
Regius  professor  of  divinity,  an^l  afterwarijs  archbishop  of 
Canterbury j  who  took  great  delight  in  him,  and  admitted 
him  to  the  closest  intimacy  arid  friendship,  not  only  while 
he  was  head  of  the  college,  but  whepbe.  was  afterwards 
bishop  of  Worcester,  recomtnetiding  tp  bis  care  and  tui- 
tion a  great  numbe?  of  young  pefsonQ  of  the  first  distinc- 
tion. 

Our  Author's  l^xercises  upon  the  college  thesis  were 
handed  about  for  the  perusal  of  the  best  divines  ;  as  were 
also  some  popular  sermons  delivered  in  the  country  ;  his 
Catechetical  Lectures  in  the  college  ;  and  likewise  his  in- 
genious Praiectiones  in  divinity,  for  his  degree  of  bachelor 
in  divinity  ;  in  all  which,  it  might  be  questioned,  whe* 
ther  he  shewed  himself  more  the  pious  Christian,  or  the 
learned  divine.  But  all  these  performances  were  only 
'   •       •  speciqiend 
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Ipccimens  of  his  industry  and  rising  greatness.  At  the 
Pambridge  commencement,  in  the  year  1578,  he  delivered 
in  St  Mary's  church  his  first  Concio  ad  cleruniy  whicl^ 
was  as  remarkable  for  its  sound  divinity,  as  for  its  pro- 
found erudition.  After  this,  he  handled,  publicly  in  the 
schools,  two  theological  questions,  with  great  copiousness 
and  elegance,  and  defende4  them  with  that  judgment 
and  force,  which  became  ^n  able  divine  and  acute  dis- 
puter.  Having  performed  the  requisite  exercises,  he  took 
\!ti^  degree  of  bachelor  in  divinity,  with  the  utmost  ap- 
plause. In  a  word,  he  acquitted  himself  with  so  much 
ingenuity  and  learning,  that  some  of  the  heads  of  houses 
and  several  of  the  ablest  divines,  maintained  a  disputation 
)vith  him  (a  distinction  paid  only  to  first-rate  abilities), 
from  which  he  came  off  with  the  greatest  honour  to  him- 
self, and  the  satisfaction  of  others. 

After  this  success,  he  rested  for  a  while ;  but  in  such  2, 
way,  that  he  was  never  less  idle,  than  when  he  was  idle, 
For  in  ease  he  thought  of  bpsiness  \  and  in  his  retirement 
he  furnished  hiipself  fpr  his  public  ministrations ;  probably 
presaging  in  his  own  mind  what  soon  ^ame  to  pass.  Dr 
Chaderton,  then  Regius  professor  of  divinity,  being  pro- 
moted to  the  dignity  of  bishop,  and  resigning  both  the 
presidentship  of  Queens's -poUege,  and  the  professorship  \ 
Whitaker,  younger  in  years  than  uspal,  but  riper  in  know- 
ledge and  judgment,  -yvas  phosen  in  his  room.  Whether 
he  had  the  hopour  to  |)e  inyested  with  these  pfiices  from 
his  own  merit,  or  the  favour  of  the  electors,  or  the  solicita- 
tions of  his  friends,  cannot  be  doubted  by  any  one,  whp 
either  heard  the  lectures  themselves,  from  which  a  judge- 
ment IS  to  be  formed  of  each  of  the  candidates  j  or  knew 
the  modesty  of  Whitaker,  and  his  backwardness  in  asking 
favours.  Howeyer,  some  were  highly  displeased  ;  com- 
plaining that  so  young  a  man  should  be  preferred  to  an 
experienced  old  man  \  and  pretending  to  fear  that  he  was 
|iot  sufficiently  qualified  for  so  weighty  and  important  a 
pharge,  and  that  the  reputation  of  the  university  would 
suffer.  But  w|ien  it  lyas  urged,  what  he  had  written, 
the  acuteness  of  his.  dispositions,  and  his  extensive  read- 
ing ;  added  to  his  modesty,  piety,  and  the  venerable  grai; 
vity  and  prudence  of  Jiis  behaviour,  equal  to  that  of  the 
ripest  age ;  hi$  adversaries  were  silenced,  and  even  induced 
to  hope,  that  the  choice  would  be  fully  justified  by  his 
conduct.  Nor  were  they  in  the  least  disappointed :  For, 
}iis  extensive  reading,  acute  judgment,  admirable  style, 
Hmt)d  and  solid  doctrine,  shone  forth  in  Whitaker's  first 
'    '  pre^eci! 
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prelections  and  sermons.  Numbers,  being  exciited  hj  hU 
fame,  repaired  to  his  theological  lectures,  attended  thera 
diligently,  and  received  his  instructions  '^ith  the  greatest 
avidity. 

Our  Author's  first  lectures,  in  the  professor'?  chjthr, 
vrer..  on  the  three  firbt  chapters  of  the  gospe!  by  St  Ltrke: 
Which  having  finished,  he  went  through  the  whofe  epistle 
to  fhe  Galatians.  Next  he  explained  the  first  epistle  <rf 
St  Paul  to  'I  inmthy,  from  which  he  deduced  many  import- 
ant principles  most  necessaiy  to  be  known  by  students  in 
divinity  Lastly,  in  his  lectures,  he  descanted  upon  Solo» 
mon'ci  Song. 

Some  time  after  this,  he  seemed  to  be  called,  in  some 
Pleasure,  to  lay  aside  his  commentaries  and  discourse* 
upon  the  scriptures,  and  to  take  up  the  controversy  be- 
tween us  and  the  Papists  •,  which  he  began  on  the  seven- 
teenth of  February,  1 585.  The  first  adversary,  that  felt 
the  power  of  Whitaker*s  abilities,  was  a  conceited  Jesuit, 
Edmund  Campian,  who,  with  ten  dull  arguments,  pub- 
lished in  1581,  threatened,  as  with  so  many  batterii^* 
rams,  utterly  to  undermine,  and  rase  to  the  foundation, 
the  whole  Protestant  doctrine.  But  Whitaker  so  effectu- 
ally refuted  the  arguments  of  this  Thraso,  that  his  threats 
and  his  boastings  boon  ended  in  smoke  Co  his  own  confu- 
sion. After  the  defeat  of  this  Campain,  there  suddenly 
started  up  another  Jesuit,  Dury,  a  Scotchman,  who  ga- 
thered together  the  broken  arguments  of  Campian;  and 
iiimed  by  his  own  sophistry,  to  repair  the  breach  that  had 
been  made  in  the  cause  of  Rome.  Whitaker  passed 
over  his  invectives  and  scurrilities,  and  pressed  him  so 
home,  that  he  fared  no  better  than  his  predecessor.  These 
controversies  soon  rendered  him  the  distinguished  foe  of 
Rome,  and  one  of  the  first  champions  of  the  Reformed 
religion  in  Christendom.  And  accordingly,  his  adversa-' 
riec>  began  to  increase  upon  him.  At  the  same  time  he 
^carried  on  the"  controversy  uith  Dury,  he  maintained  ano- 
ther with  a  famous  papist  of  that  time,  one  Nicholas  Saun- 
ders, upon'the  pevson  of  antichrist ;  upon  which  Saunders, 
though  more  abk  and  acute,  came  off  no  better  than  his 
brethren.  To  the  publication  of  this  coiltroveryy,  he 
annexed  his  own  thesis  for  his  doctors  degree,  in  the 
year  l5Hi.  His  answer  to  Saunders's  demor.strations  pro- 
cured him  another  adversary;  one  Reynolds,  an  Englishman 
who  had  fled  to  Rheims,  and  who,  with  craft  and  malice, 
had  engaged  some  of  our  divines  one  against  another,  in 
^rder  to  bring  the  truth  into  contempt.     But  Whitaker 

clearly 
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tl^arly  perceiving  his  intentions^  detected,  and  fully  ex- 
ploded his  falsehood  and  calumnies. 

These  ate  the  principal  Writings  he  published,  be* 
fore  he  attacked  the  great  Bellarmine)  the  stoutest  ch^m* 
pion  of  the  popish  cause  y  whom  he  met  in  the  plain  open 
field,  and  began  the  combat  relative  to  the  whole  contro- 
verted points,  aftd  fairly  overthrew  his  adversary.     First, 
he  began  the  controversies  about  the  scriptures,  which, 
in  six  questions  methodically  proposed,  and  most  accu- 
rately and  successfully  handled,  he  publislied  in  the  year 
1588.     Then  proceeding  in  order,  he  entered  upon  the 
controversy  relating  to  the  church,  and  discussed  it  in  se- 
ven qnesttotls  :  Then,  that  concerning  the  eouncils,  in  six 
questions  ^^^that^  concerning  the  Pope,  in  eight ; — that^ 
about  Ministers  and  Presbyters,  in  five  \^^that  of  Departed 
Saints,  in  six  \~-^thaty  of  the  Church  Triumphant,  in  seven ; 
-^thaty  of  the  Sacraments  in  general,  in  eight ; — that^   of 
Baptism,  in  six  j — and  thafy  of  the  Eucharist,  in  five.     It 
is  to  be<  wished  he  had  revised  and  published  them  all  at 
his  leisure  ;  which  was  the  earnest  desire  of  his  hearers,  to 
whose  very  great  admiration  and  approbation  he  had  ma- 
naged the  whole  controvetsy.     But  being  carried  on  by  a 
desire  of  answering  Bellarmine  in  all  the  controversies,  he 
kept  these   studied  disputations  by  him,  hoping  for  (what 
did  not  afterwards  happen)  a  more  convenient  opportu- 
nity for  publishing  them.     For,  while  he  was  thus  fight- 
ing in  the  cause  of  Christ  on  earth,  against  the  ministers 
of  antichrist }  he  was  called  to  triumph  with  Christ  in 
heaven. 

In  managing  all  these  controversies,  he  used  the  greatest 
tare  and  diligence ;  reading,  agreeable  to  the  statutes, 
twice  or  thrice  every  week  all  term-time,  unless  hindered 
by  some  more  important  business,  which  very  seldom  hap- 
pened, and  which  he  diligently  guarded  against.  He 
treated  his  adversaries  ingenuously,  frankly,  and  as  be- 
came a  gallant  soldier;  always,  without  reluctance, 
granting  what  was  proper  to  be  yielded  ;  never  satyrically 
magnifying,  or  craftily  dissembling  their  strongest  argu- 
ments :  but  having  faithfully  collected  and  recited  them, 
he  unravelled  tHe  knot,  in  which  the  whole  force  of  the 
argument  lay  hid,  and  refelled  it  with  the  greatest  dex- 
terity and  skill.  In  short,  he  dealt  peaceably,  modestly* 
and  gently,  without  taunting,  bantering,  wrath,  deceit, 
or  insidious  language ;  so  that  you  might  easily  see  him 
to  be  no  cunning  and  obstinate  partisan,  but  a  most  stu- 
dious searcher  after  divine  truth*     Nevertheless,  during 

the 
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ti\e  silence  of  Bellarmine,  with  whom  Whitaker  chiefly  | 
€ngaged,  Thomas  Stapleton,  professor  of  JLouvain,  when 
jjast  dropping  into  the  grave,  ripped  up  as  it  were  the  whole 
disputation  of  Whitaker,  relating  to  the  third  question,  of 
tjie  first  controverby,  concerning  the  Scriptures,  in  a  very 
voluminous  book,  in  hh  own  profuse  style.  This  angry, 
railing,  old  man,  lest  he  should  foolishly  think  himself  too 
wise,  Whitaker,  contrary  to  custom,  answered  a  little 
roughly ;  in  which  he  imitated  the  physicians,  who,  as 
Plutarch,  out  of  Sophocles,  says,  «  expel  bitter  choler  by 
^  bitter  medicines.' 

There  still  remain  several  Tracts,  which  it  is  much  to 
l^e  wished  had  been  published :  Such  are,  **  some  Dis« 
courses  before  tl>e  clergy,  delivered  at  the  beginning  of 
every  year,  ^4  attended  by  a  great  concourse  of  the 
whole  university  : — Some  short,  but  judicipus  Determi- 
nations ot  the  Theological  Questions  in  the  public 
fciiooU,  when  the  annual  disputations  are  made,  according 
p  custom,  for  obtaining  degrees  \  which  disputatkms  were 
pumeroiu,  and  all  written  with  his  own  hand.  Also  a 
little  book  against  Stapleton,  on  original  sin,  fully  writteii 
put  and  prepared  for  the  press,  in  which  the  sophistry  and 
superstiuon  of  Stapleton  were  displayed*  This  was  the 
last  work  he  finished  before  he  left  the  world." 

Dr  Whitaker  was  twi^e  B^arried  ;  fpr  which  Stapleton 
upbraids  him,  in  his  book  published  in  the  y^ar  1592,  as 
a  matter  of  reproach  ^  not  considering  the  words  of  the 
Lord,  Mart,  x'lif,,  1 1.  j^ll  cannot  rfceiv€  this  saying  j  and  of 
the  Apostle  Paul,  1  Cor.  ix.  5.  Have  we  not  all  power  t9 
lead  about  a  sister^  a  wife  ?  &c.  and  of  his  directing  Timo- 
thy as  to  the  ofhce  of  a  bishop,  1  Tim.  iii.  2.  A  bishop  must 
he  the  husband  of  one  wife.  But,  if,  Papist-like,  Stapleton 
helit  the  councils  and  fathers  to  be  of  superior  authority 
to  the  scriptures,  he  might  have  remembered,  what, 
upon  tliis  motion  di  Paphnutiuswho  was  a  bachelor,  the 
pouncil  of  Nice  decreed  concerning  the  marriage  of  priests; 
nor  have  forgotten  wiiat  St  Augustin  taught :  <  Truly,' 
says  he,  ^  one  who  is  married,  that  is  faithful  and  obedi- 

<  ent  t6  God,  is  preferable  to  one  that  is  continent, 
^  but  of  less  faith  and  6bedieni:e.'  Whitaker  differed  in 
xio  one  instance.  Qiore  widely  from  tlie  Papists  in  general, 
find  HofTseus  in  particular,  th^n  in  the  article  of  matri- 
mony. Uof&eus  was  an  assistant  at  Rome,  and  a  coun- 
sellor of  the  pope,  and  is  reported  to  have  said,  <  That  a 

<  priest  sins  less  by  living  in  adultery,  than  by  marrying 
{  a  iiyi/e.'     Whitaker  was  no  advocate  for  unnatural  lusts, 

no|p 
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Hck  practised  them,  like  great  numbers  imong  the  Ro- 
Mish  priests,  Jesuits,  and  cardinals.  I  might  add,  not 
even  those  holy  fathers,  the  popes,  are  free  either  from  the' 
suspicion  or  the  crime  of  this  filthiness.  But  Whitakei' 
lived  temperately,  and  practised  chastity ;  not  that  kind 
which  these  Pharisees  erroneously  foUour,  and  unchastely 
and  basely  obtrude  upon  their  oath-breaking  votaries  ; 
but  that  which  God  instituted  in  Paradise,  Gen.  ii.  24. 
which  Christ  honoured  with  his  presence  in  Cana  of  Gali- 
lee, John  ii.  2,  which  the  apostle  called  a  remedy  against 
lust,  1  Cor.  vli.  2^  9.  and  in  fine,  which  all  sound  divines? 
acknowledge  to  be  lawful  for  ministers  of  the  gospel,  as 
well  as  for  other  men. 

Whitafcer  honoured  nuptial  diastity,  by  making  choice 
of  a  young  fedy  that  was  modest,  chaste,  a  true  believer, 
full  of  good  works,  and  especially  of  alms-giving  to  the 
poor^  whom  she  cheerfully  maintained  and  supported  ac- 
cording to  her  income,  and  almost  beyond  it.  Her  pa- 
rents were  of  honourable  descent,  and  remarkal)le  for  true 
piety  %  who  comforted  and  encouraged  the  faithful  under 
the  cruel  persecution  of  bloody  Q.  Mary,  and  sent  yearly 
a  large  sum  of  money  for  the  support  of  the  pious  exiles* 
This  lady  dying  two  years  afterwards,  he  married  the 
widow  of  the  learned  Dudley  Fenner,  of  Cambridge.  By 
these  two  wives  our  Author  had  eight  children,  whom 
he  carefully  brought  up  in  the  principles  of  true  religion 
and  virtue. 

In  the  government  of  his  college  he  was  easy  and  gentle, 
agreeable  to  the  mildness  of  his  own  disposition  and  to  the 
liberality  of  a  gentleman  and  a  scliolar.  He  was  remote 
from  every  suspicion  of  covetousness,  as  appears  from  the 
attestation  of  all  who  lived  under  his  instructions,  and 
the  slender  income  with  which  he  supported  himself  and 
family.  His  first  concern  was  to  enlarge  the  public  in- 
terest of  his  college,  by  all  due  means  j  and  he  really  added 
nothing  to  his  own  estate*  Yet  he  performed  excellent 
service  for  the  university,  and  also  for  the  whole  church  of 
England,  the  peace  and  unity  of  which  in  truth  he  above" 
all  things  studied  j  and  employed  liimself  for  composing, 
^ome  controversies,  very  lately  sprung  up  relative  to  religion, 
the  very  last  week  before'  he  died.  He  set  out  for  London 
with  the  dean  of  Ely,  professor  of  Queeu^s-college,  who 
treated  of  the  controverted  points  with  Whitgift,  archbisliop 
of  Canterbury,  and  several  other  bishops  and  learned  di- 
vines, who  were  all  unanimous  and  agreed  in  theip  doctrine. 
This  was  drawn  up  in  the  form  of  the^  "  Nine  Articles," 

commonly 
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commozily  called  tbe  <<  Lai^b^th  Ankloh''  k^9im  Hf 
Whitaker  drew  them  up  at  tli^  palace  at  L;imMI)-  They 
were  approved  by  the  archbi&hops  of  botji  proviiicfc^,  th^ 
bishops  of  London  and  3a^gor9  and  ot;her  bishops  and 
karaed  men  of  the  churcli,  and  by  them  $ent  to  Cambridge, 
(where  tliey  were  highly  approved  by  the  «^ole  univet- 
sity),  to  compose  the  difFerenges  which  had  arisen  by  two 
free-willers  -,  namely,  l^arret,  and  Peter  9aro,  a  French- 
man, Lady  Margaret*s  professor  in  that  luuversity.  And, 
as  they  contain  the  undoubted  sense  of  our  |no3t  prthpciox 
church,  respecting  those  important  dpctnn^s  pf  predesti- 
nation, eleciiony  perseverance,  free-will,  fhssurance,  sav- 
ing faith,  edicacious  grace,  8cc.  we  jbave  sv^bjoined  them 
both  in  Latin  and  English  j  presuming  that  th^  perusal  of 
them  may  be  acceptable  to  the  Reader  *.  Dr  Whitak^r*8 
journey  to  London  being  in  tl>e  middle  of  winter,  but  espe- 
cially 


*  1 .  Deus  ab  xterno  prsdedio^vit  qvoiU^m  {id  vium  ;  quofdam  repro- 
b.vit  ad  mortem. 

1.  God  from  eternity  hath  predeftinated  certain  men  unto  life;  certi'm 
men  he  hath  reprobated  unto  death. 

2.  Caufa  ronvena  aut  efiicisos  priedeftitiatioms  ad  vitam,  oon  eft  prari* 
Hofidei,  aut  pcrfeverantiz,  aut  bonorum  operum,aut  ullius  rei  qu^  iQQtin 
perJonis  prxdcftinatis,  fed  fola  voluntas  bcneplaciti  Dei- 

2.  The  moving  6r  efficient  caufc  of  prtdeftiuation  unto  life,  is  not  the 
foretight  of  faith,  or  of  perfeverance,  or  of  gocid  works,  or  of  any  thin^ 
that  is  in  the  perfous  predeilinated,  but  only  the  good  will  aqd  pteaiiire  o( 
God. 

3.  PraBdeftinatoram  prsefinllus  ct  certus  eft  numerus,  qui  nee  augeri, 
nee  minui  pollie. 

3.  There  is  a  predetermined  and  certain  number  of  die  predeftioatei 
which  can  neither  be  augmented  nor  diminiihed- 

.    4.  Q^i  non  fuut  prsedeftinati  ad  falutem  cectiTurio  propter  peccata  fua 
damnabuntur. 

4  They  who  are  not  predeftinated  to  falvation,  Oiall  necdTarily  be 
damned  for  their  (jds. 

5.  Vera,  viva,  et  juftificans  fides,  et  fpiritus  Dei  juflificantis,  non  extip- 
guitur,  non  excidit,  non  evahcfcit  in  eie^is,  aut  finaliier,  aut  totaliter. 

5.  A  trnc,  living,  and  juliifying  faith,  and  the  Spirit  of  God  juftify»np» 
is  not  extinguilhed,  faiieth  not,  vaiiiflieth  not  ^iway  io  the  ele^t,  jeither  fi- 
nally or  totally. 

6.  Homo  vere  fidflis,  id  e(^,  fide  juftifiante  prxHitus,  certus  cfl  plero- 
phorla  fidei  de  remiflione  peccatorum  fuoru  w,  et  falute  ferapitcrDa  li^  P*^ 
ChriUum. 

6.  A  man  truly  faithful,  that  is.such  a  oq«  as  i«  endtKfl  with  juftifyi'ig 
faith,  is  certain  with  the  full  airnrauco  of  faith  of  the  reniiflion  of  h,s  fins 
and  his  cverlafting  r:Uvation  by  Chris  r. 

?.  Gratia  falvtaris  non  tributtnr,  non  communicatur,  n»n  cnnceditor 
uoiverri^  ho!pinibus,quaCervaii  pofliot  li  vol)i«r}ct. 

7.  Savin^j 


dalljr  hi?  «ccesaiye  l^ard  study,  and  the  very  litrie  time 
albt<ted  for  sle^p,  ar^  supposed  to  have  been  the  cau6«a  of 
tjie  disease  under  whiqh  he  laboured  on  the  road,  and  of 
which,  ha-ving  returned  to  Cambridge,  he  soon  after  died- 

In  the  whole  cowse  of  his  sickness  he  discovered  a  great 
submission  io  the  will  of  GOD ;  expressing  himself  in 
psayer  in  the  W/ords  pf  Job,— O  Lord  my  K^od^  though  thou 
k'tiiest  mt^  $fti  I sm  S4*rfy  with  these  eyef  I  shall  see  ihee  ;  for 
in  tJxe  do  I.kope.  To  a  friend,  who  one  morning  asked 
him  how  he  did,  he  answered,-^"  Q  l^appy  night !  | 
«  have  not  tjiken  so  §weet  a  sleep  since  my  disease  felt 
**  u^pn  me.'*  But  his  friend  finding  him  in  a  cold  sweat, 
aiui  teiiing  him  tku  Siigns  of  death  appeared  on  him,  he 
answered*— '^  Lrife  or  death  is  e<|ually  welcome  to  mc, 
♦<  which  God  plea^th :  But  death  will  be  my  gain,  I 
«  desire  not  to  Jive,  but  only  so  fgr  as  I  nifij  pronjoie 
*<  die  honour  of  {God*  and  do  his  church  service."  About 
right  o'clock  dn  the  Thursday  piorniug,  of  the  fourth  day 
of  De^remberi  l.»95,  he  quietly  resigned  his  breath,  3«td 
sweetly  fell  asleep  in  Jesus,  in  the  forty-seventh  year  of 
his  age :  Having  filled  the  professor^s  chair  about  sixteea 
pars,  and  after  being  master  of  St  John's^college  ainiDSt 
nine*  He  was  buried  with  great  so^eninity  and  general 
lamentation  in  the  ctepel  of  thp  same  <^o}lege.j  where  an 
epitaph  is  placed  ifn  .the  w^U  over  his  grave. 

As  to  his  cbarajeter  5  it  fully  appears  that  Dr  Whitaker 
was  a  pious  3ioly  mau,  of  an  even  grave  demeanour  j  ani 
uot  alwoad  only.,  but  at  home  among  his  domestics.  He 
was  very  remarkable  for  patient  bearing  of  injuries ;  ^ijad 
though  anany  were  done  to  him,  he  never  mad?  revenges 
to  any  body  ;  but  was  so  obliging  to  all  who  could  expect 
no  good  of  him,  through  his  love  to  religion  and  peact?^ 
tliat  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word,  he  might  be  said, 
to  return  good  for  evil-  To  the  poor  and  needy  he  wat^ 
ertremely  kind  and  liberal,  according  to  bis  circum- 
stances, yet  not  in  the  way  of  pamp  and  shew,  in  order 

to 

7.  Saying  grace  is  not  given,  is  not  communicated,  is  uot  granted  to  aU 
men,  by  which  they  may  be  faved  if  they  will. 

8.  Nemo  poteft  venire  ad  Chriftum,  nifi  datum  ei  fucrlt,  et  nifi  Pater 
«um  traxerit;  et  emnes  homines  non  crahuntor  a  Patre  ut  vcuiant  ad  Fi- 
lium. 

S.  No  man  can  come  unto  Chris  r,  unices  it  be  given  unto  h'm,  and  11:% 
lefe  the  Father  draw  him  ;  all  men  are  not  drawn  by  the  Father,  that  they 
may  come  to  the  Son. 

^♦9.  Non  eft  poiltum  in.  af bitrio  aut  poteAate  UTiiufcujufque  hominis  fcr- 
*ari. 

9.  It  is  not  in  the  will  or  power  of  every  one  to  be  fav^id. 
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to  purchase  a  name,  but  in  secret  and  in  season,  with  a 
View  to  relieve  their  necessities.  Nor  did  he  exercise  his^ 
charity  without  the  proper  choice  of  objects.  For,  among 
others,  he  singled  out  the  modest,  pious,  and  industrious 
poor,  as  far  as  he  cduld,  to  assist  them  both  by  his  interest 
and  his  purse ;  arid  particularly  young  students,  whose 
disposition  and  industry  he  was  acquainted  with ;  advan- 
cing them  as  far  as  the  statutes  of  the  university  and  rules 
of  the  college  allowed  hiiig^  Thus  what  many  spend  in 
grand  furniture,  dress,  and  entertainments,  the  doctor  used 
cheerfully  to  bestow  on  the  gddly  and  the  poor,  for  the 
necessary  uses  of  life  j  following  the  advice  oi  Jerom,  who 
says,  <  Let  the  bowels  of  the  hungry  praise  thee,  and  not 
«  the  rich  entertainments  of  those  Who  cat  to  gluttony.* 

It  is  remarkable  with  what  great  equity  and  moderation 
he  judged  of  the  life  or  actions  of  others ;  and  though  he 
easily  and  willingly  praised  every  one  for  good  actions  ; 
yet  it  was  with  diihculty  he  was  prevailed  on  to  punish 
the  offender  by  any  open  censure.  *  Having,  (as  Jerom 
<  exhorts,)  learned  to  order  his  own  life,  rather  than  ceH* 
«  sure  that  of  others.'  In  the  common  aiiairs  of  life, 
and  in  the  company  of  friends,  no  man  was  more  kind^ 
open,  or  pleasant.  He  was  faithful  and  secret  in  coun-^ 
sels,  easy  and  complaisant  in  conversation,  discreet  and 
grave  in  serious  business,  merry  and  facetious  in  conx-» 
mon  conversation,  and  always  most  ready  to  serve  his 
friends  in  every  condition,  by  his  advice  and  his  pocket; 
He  was  dutiful  to  his  parents,  whom  he  treated  with  the 
Utmost  respect ;  and  whom,  when  they  fell  into  poverty 
by  mismanaging  their  estate,  he  helped  to  the  utmost  of 
his  ability  :  And  though  they  were  resolute  and  obstinate 
in  the  matter  of  religion,  closely  adhering  to  the  tradi^ 
tions  of  metij  and  the  vain  conversation  received  from  their 
fathers y  yet  he  practised  a  dutiful  regard  to  them,  com^ 
plying  with  thenl  in  all  things,  which  were  not  inoon« 
sistent  with  his  duty  to  GOD  and  true  religion. 

All  these  excellent  virtues,  both  of  knowledge  and  re- 
ligion, were  adorned  with  a  meekness  of.  mind  like  that 
of  Moses,  and  with  the  deepest  humility.  For  though 
Whitaker  Was  endued  with  a  most  acute  genius,  happi^ 
memory,  extensive  reading,  with  as  great  eloquence  as 
was  ever  in  a  divine,  and,  in  fine,  with  a  most  learned  and 
Jjolished  judgment,  so  that  he  was  justly  accounted  as  it 
were  the  oracle  of  the  whole  university,  and  a  most  bril- 
liant ornament  as  well  as  pilhr  in  the  Christian  church  : 


Te^;W|tbr.all  .thes;e  e^ceilent  qualification$9  no  man  ever 
Si^W  lii^^  elated  or  lifted  up,  breathing  great  things>  or 
.  disdainfully  despising  the  most  unlearned  persons ;  but  he 
ji^^hay^d  l^^&ell  ^e  most  humbly  a^d  Ipwly  of  all  men > 
I^^^'V^  i^  (^^9i¥S'^ly  Ui^  all  loftiness  of  mind  and  pre« 
s\unptip%  ibhfU  4^o§^  >pho  kneyir  him  not  might  thii^k,  he 
Wf^  .ftiie  o^  the  meanest  of  the  learned,  in3tead  of  so  pro- 
fp^i;i4  a:schplar.  tie.^'as  indeed  completely  learned  (though 
not  puffed  up  with  learning)  and  treated  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult subjects  with  an  ease  and  perspicuity  peculiar  to  him- 
self, whicli  he  was  well  qualified  to  do  from  his  compre- 
hensive knowledge  of  the  whole  circle  of  the  sciences.  In  a 
word,  he  attained  the  summit  of  all  possible  knowledge — 
the  knowledge  of  GOD,  and  of  his  own  heart,  without 
which  ^U  his  other  attainments  would  have  been  but  of 
little  worth;  and  he  now  inowsy  according  to  GOO's 
promise,  even  as  also  he  is  known,  and  is  blessed  with  him 
for  ever  and  ever. 

Bishop  Hall  said  of  him,  ^  Never  man  saw  him  without 
<  reverence,  nor  h^ard  him  without  wonder.'  Cardinal  ,Bel- 
larmirie  procured  jhis  picture  out  of  England,  and  hung  it 
up  in  his  st^dy  ;  much  admiring  him  for  bis  singular 
learning :  And  ,|;)eing  asked  by  a  Jesuit,  why  he  would 
suffer  the  picture  of  that  heretic  to  hang  there?  he  an- 
swered, *  That  ihpugh  he  was  an  heretic,  and  his  adver- 
*  sary,  h^  .was  a  learned  adversary.' 

His  Works  are ;  ,"  1.  A  Translation  of  Dr  NowePs 
Catechism  ipto  Greek.  2.  ^  Translation  of  Bishop  JcweW 
Ipispt|te  against  Harding  into  Latin.  3.  His  Answe;  to 
EdmupdCampian's  ten  ifeasons..  4-.  A  defence  of  his 
^Answyer^^gainst  John  p.ury.  ^.  A  Refutation  of  Niche  las 
Saund^rs'jS  D.emonstl:«^iQn,Jin  which  launders  endeavoiied 
toprqife,  that  the  Pope  is  not  Antichrist.  6.  A  Collect  on 
of  ancient  Heresies  raked  up,  and  added,  to  make  up  tl^e 
.Popish  y^gpstj^cy.  7.  H^  Thesis  propounded  and  de- 
fended at  the  Commencement  in  158:^^,  that  the  Pv^^e  is 
.the  ^^r^tjchrist  spoken  of  in  Scripture.  8.  His  Answti  to 
W;lli^i|i  Reinolds,  jn^Pfifeace  of  the  Preface  of  his  Book 
against  Saunders.  9.  J^is  pjsputatious,  concerning  tl)e 
Scriptv^resi  /^gainst  the  Papists  of  those  .times^  especiaii,y 
^ellariijhie  ^;id  ^taplcton.  10.  His  Defeijge  of  the  Au- 
thority ,qf  tjie;  Scriptures,  against  Thorpas  Stapleton's  De- 
fence, of  tjie  Authority  of  the  Church.  11.  Lectures 
on  tile  Controversies  concerning  the  Bi:?hop  of  Rome,  pub- 
lished after  his  death,  by  J.  AUenson.  l!2f.  Lectures  on 
the  Controversy  concerning  the  Church.     13.  Lectures 

Vol.  II.  *  '  1?  owt 
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on  the  Controversy  concerning  Councils,  l^.  A  Treatise 
on  Original  Sloi  against  Stapleton'$  three  former  Books 
on  Justification,  which  were  also  published  hv  J.  AUenson. 
15-  A  Lecture  upon  1  Tim.  ii.  4.  delivcrea  on  February 
27th,  1594,  before  the  earl  of  Essex,  and  others  of  the 
NobUitv.  16.  Lectures  concerning  Sacraments  in  gene- 
ral, and  the  Lord'9  Supper  and  Baptism  in  ptKicular, 
taken  by  J-  Allqn^on^and  published  by  Dr  Samuel  Ward**' 
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ROBERT   ROLLOCK. 

A /IR  Robert  RoIIock  was  born  in  Scotland  in  tlie  year 
^  1555,  and  descended  from  the  ancient  family  of 
the  Livingstons  :  He  had  part  of  his  education  under  the 
celebrated  Thomas  Buchanan,  who,  perceiving  him  to  be 
a  very  promising  genius,  always  topic  great  delight  in  him» 
In  proper  time,  he  was  sent  to  the  university  of  St  An- 
drew's \  where  he  pursued  his  studies  with  such  applica- 
tion and  success,  that,  four  years  after  his  entrance,  he 
was  chosen  professor  of  philosophy:  And  in  the  year  158S> 
when  application  was  made*  to*  the  university,  for  a  pro- 
per person  to  erect  and  govern  an  university  at  EdinbutgB, 
they  were  unanimous  in  recommending  Mr  RoHock,  as  a 
man  the  best  qualified  for  that  undertakings  In  this  im- 
portant situation  Mr  Rollock  conducted  himself  with  so 
much  prudence  and  assiduity,  that  he  soon  became  famous; 

'and  many  students  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  resorted 
to  Edinburghv  He  was  an  excellent  disciplinarian }  and 
had  a  happy  method  of  introducing  the  pritlciples  of  re- 

*  ligion  and  morality  into  all  their  studies  |  go  (iiat  white 
they  learned  the  human  scif^nce^^  they  were  led  to  under- 
stand divinity,  and  taught  ta  live  with  pfety.  His  cus- 
tom wasi  to  pray  with  the  students  every  mpming,  and  to 
expotmd  the^  scripture^  once  a  week»  whien  het  took  the 

'^opportunity  to  rebuke  defaulters,  and  to  rive  ihem  all 
suitable,  admonitions  and  exhortationsu     This  course  was 

'  attended  vith  excellent^  effects,  and  prevented  commonly 

"the  exercise  of  severer  injunctions,  H^  took  particular 
pains  with  those  designed  for  the  ministryi  which  proved 

^  be  of  singular  service  to  the:  church*    > 

Mr 
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Mr  Rolld^ck  ^as,  besi^d  this  heavy  university-business, 
aa  eminent  labourer  im  the  word  and  doctrine  ;  he  preached 
every  Lord's  day  with  'great  ferVeiity  and  success,  and 
had  many  seals  X6  hi^  tnini^tt^  *.  He  also  ^rote  com- 
Aientarie^  on  i^veTal  parts  hi  the  scriptuiies,  ^^hich,  being 
occasionally  spread  forbad  in  otheif  cbUnttres,  Beza  met 
with  th&se  5n  the  R'onfll&nS  ^tid  £ph^s'iahs^,  and,  Writing  to 
a  friend  edft^^mitig  thferrt,  says,  « I  hav^  jgot  i  tiitesiire  of 

<  incomparable  Vame  ;  haviYig  heVfet  before  ftlet  with  the 
«  like  fdf  brevity,  elegailce,  and  soUnd  judgment.  I 
«  pray  God  to  preserve  the  Autho^,  iand  daily  to  increase 

<  his  gijft^tn  him^  especially  in  these  tithes,  wherein  th^ 

<  vineyard  of  the  Lord  has  so  few  labourers.'  He  had 
great  knowledge  of  the  huqian  heart,  and  was  Very  hum- 
ble, preferring  others  to  himself  \  iand  began  to  seek  retix^- 
ment  froni  public  business,  that  he  might  spend  more  of 
his  lii^e  in  his  private  studies;  but  being  nit)'deiator  of 
the  synod,  ^nd  a  commissioner  of  the  church,  he  couM 
not  obtain  his  wishes :  And,  for  the  last  two  years  of  his 
life,  W^s  SO  iViiich  fetigiged  irt  the  public  affairs  of  the 
churc^h  and  of  the  university,  that  he  very  much  impaired 
his  health. 

In  thfe  y6af  I5d8,  hfe  dtsefts^,  Whidh  wAs  the  stone,  in 
cread^d  daily :  He  Was  advised  to  gd  intb  the  country, 
Whefe>  i6t  a  while,  he  grew  better  %  but  his  complaint 
retufning  ittor^  Vibleritly  than  evifet,  he  Was  tbn fined  to 
the  hduSe,  and  soon  after  td  his  bed.  Two  rtbbkhien  vi- 
siting hind,  he  reqtfestod  him  tb  gb ,  to  the  king,  and  to 
intreat  him,  in  his  nam?,  to  take  cate  of  religloil,  as  he 
had  hithfettb  dbhe,  and  to  persfevelrfe  in  it  tb  the  end  ;  and 
highly  to  esteem  the  pdstots  of  the  thvirch  fot  theit  work 
sake*     When  the  minister^  and  magistrates  of  Edinburgh 

came 

«  Mr  U»htte  dti  Thip  Po*tff  of  Gdditnefs,  qyxoi^k  ih  Prince's  Chnfctan 
Hiftef  j^.  No.  28,  ftys,  *  A   precious  old  man   told  me  of  a  woman  that 

*  was  fil  year*. in  defertiMi ;  and  by  God's  providence  henring  Mr  Rol- 

*  lock  preach,  (he  of  a  fuel  den  firll  down,  overwliclnied  with  joy,  cryinjj^ 

*  out,  *  Oh,  he  is  come,  whom  my  foaF  lovefH  ['  and  To  Was  carried  home 
«  fqr  i!ead;  4hd  for  feveral  days  aftct  ^t  ihrai  filled  with  exc»t^dii>^  joys, 
'  and  htfd  Alch  pious  and  fin|tularly  raviihing  exprcllious,  fo  Btientiy  cum- 

*  ing  from  her,  thjit  many  came  to  hear  the  rare  manifeflations  of  God  s 
«  ^racc  in  her ;  and  amongft  the  reft  t hit  went  to  hear,  there  was  or »«* 
T  that  66\M  write  ftiort-hahd,  who  yet  a  great  while  ftood  fo  amazes!  a't 

*  her  eA|)rel||ouji,  that  he  cduld  not  wrltt:;  at  lafl,  recovering  himleJf,  he 

*  wrote  a  ifi'BoIe  Ihect  of  paperj  tvh^ch  this  mimller  rt-ad,  and  told  n  *:,.  ,;^ 

*  that  of  all  the  expreffioiisjhat  ever  he  read  in  the  feook  of  Martyrs,  jr 
*'  cJCf^'herc,  he  never  read  toy  (b  high,  as  thie  lowcft  of  thiini'.* 
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came  to  see  hiol,  he  begged  of  them  to  take  gresdf  care  elf 
the  university,  and  to  dboose  Mr  Henry  Chartei:  his  suc- 
cessor ;  and  hoped  they  would  provide  for  his  wife  <di£n 
pregnant,  declaring  he  had  laid  by  nothing  <of  his  stipends 
They  readily  promising  attention  to  his  will^  in  all  these 
matters,  he  proceeded  to  ^ive  them  an  exhortation,  in 
which  he  was  so  highly  favoured  with  the  divine  prcsenoe, 
that  it  astonished  all  these  that  were  about  him.  He  then 
prayed  fervently,  that  GOI>  would  pavdon  his  ^ns  fer 
Christ's  sake ;  adding,  <<  O  my  God,  I  Jiave  J^ithcarto  seen 
^  but  darkly  in  the  glass  of  thy  word.  O  XiOtti,  g&aitt 
<*'that  I  may  enjoy  the  eternal  fruition  of  thy  counte- 
<<  nance,  which  1  have  so  much  deeired  and  longed  for. 
<<  i  bless  God,  I  have  ail  my  senses  intire ;  but  my  heart 
^  is  in  heaven;  and,  Lord  Jesus,  why  shouldst  thou  not 
^  have  it  ?•  It  hath  been  my  -care,  all  my  life  l^qg,  to 
*^  dedicate  it  to  thee  :  I  pray  thee  take  it,  that  it  may  live 
f*  with  thee  for  ever.  Come,  Lord  Jesus  4  put  an  jend  to 
<<  tUs  miserable  life.  Haste,  Lord,  and  tarry  not.  Christ 
'<  hath  redeemed  me,  not  to  a  frail  and  momentary*  but 
^<  to  eternal  life:  Gome,  Lord  Jesus,  and  .give  methat 
«  life,  /or  which  thou  hast  redeemed  me.  I  hafwgoae 
**  through  all  the  degrees  of  this  life,  and  -now  am  come 
<^  to'my  entl  r  Why  should  I  go  bact  again.?  *0  Loti 
"  help  me,  that  i  may  go  through  this  last  degree  with 
<<  thy  assistance.  Lead  me  to  that  glory,  w»hich  J  'have 
^^  seen  as  throuji^h  a  glass.     O  ^at  I  'were  with  .thee  P' 

Being  told  on  the  Saturday  that  the  next  day  was  At 
sabbath,  he  said,  «  Thy  sabbath,  :0  Lord»  sbiU  begin 
^  my  eternal  sabbath.  My  eternal  «abbath  shall  take  its 
«  beginning  from  thy  sabbath.  I  am  weary  of  tWs  life. 
«  All  my  desire  is,  that  I  may  enjoy  that  celestial  life 
«  which  is  hid  with  Christ  in  God."  A  while  after  he 
prayed,  saying,  «  Haste  Lord,  and  do  not  tarry.  I  am 
*«  weary  both  df  nights  and  days.  Come,  ■  Lord  Jesus, 
*«  that  I  may  come  to  thee.  Break  these  eye«strings,  and- 
**  give  nve  others.  I  desire  to  be  dissolved,  and  to  be 
«  with  thee.  Haste,  Lord  Jesus,  and  defer  no  longer. 
*<  Go  forth,  my  weak  life,  and.  let  a  better  succeed.  O 
*<  Lord  Jesus,  thrust  thy  hand  itito  my  body,  and  take  my 
•<  soul  to  thyself.  O  my  sWeet  Lord,  set  this  soul  of 
<^  mine  free,  that  it  may  ertjtjy  her  husband.'*  And  when 
one  attending  him  said,  <  Sir,  let  nothing  trouble  you ; 
*  for  now  your  Lord  makes  haste :'  He  said,  "  O  wel- 
«  come  news  !  "Would  to  God  my  funeral  might  be  to- 
^*  morrow  !'*  And  thus  he  continued  in  a  «weet  heavenly 
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Srame,  praying  to,  and  praising  GOD  till  he  quietly  re- 
signed his  spirit  to  God,  in  the  year  1598,  and  in  the 
forty-third  year  of  hi*  age. 

His  WcinKs  are,  <*  A  Commentary  on  some  select 
Psalms,  on  the  Prophecy  of  Daniel,  and  the  Gospel  of 
John,'  with  its  Harmony.  He  wrote  also  on  the  Epistle  to 
the  Ephesiaiis,  Colossrans,  Thessalonians,  and  Galatians  ^ 
*an  Analysis  of  the  Epistles  to  the  Romans  and  the  He- 
brews, with  respect  to  Effectual  Calling." 


"■'■ 


RICHARD     HOOKEK. 


'l^HIS  eminent  English  divine  was  author  of  a  famous 
^  work,  entitled.  The  Laws  of  Ecclksiastial  Po- 
LiTT,  and  was  born  at  Heavy- tree,  near  Exeter,  in  the 
year  1 55S,  or,  as  Wood  says^  about  the  time  of  Easter 
A.  D.  1554.  His  parents,  not  being  rich,  intended  him 
for  a  trade  :  But  his  schoolmaster  at  Exeter  prevailed  with 
them  to  continue  him  at  school,  assuring  them,  that  his 
natural  endowments  and  learning  were  both  so  remarka- 
ble, that  he  must  of  necessity  be  taken  notice  of,  and  that 
GOD  would  provide  him  some  patron,  who  would  free 
•them  from  any  future  care  or  charge  about  him.  Accord- 
ingly, his  uncle  John  Hooker,  who  was  then  chamber- 
lain of  the  town,  began  to  regard  him  ;  and,  being  known 
to  the  excellent  bishop  Jewel,  made  a  visit  to  that  prelate 
at  Salisbury  soon  after,  and  <  besought  him,  for  charity's 

*  sake,  to  look  fayourably  upon  a  poor  nephew  of  his, 
^  whom  nature  had  fitted  for  a  scholar ;  but  the  estate 
'  of  his  parents  was  so  narrow,  that  they  were  unable  to 

*  give  him  the  advantage  of  learning  ;  and  that  the  bishop 
^  therefore  would  become  his   patron,  and  prevent  hinx 

*  from  being  a  tradesman,  for  he  was  a  boy  of  remark- 
<  able  hopes.'  Bishop  Jewel  examined  into  the  merits  of 
the  boy,  found  hini  to  be  what  the  uncle  had  represented 
him,  and^ook  him  henceforward  under  his  protection  and 
care.  He  got  him  admitted,  in  the  year  1567,  one  of  the 
clarl^s^of  Corpus  Christi-college  in  Oxford,  and  settled  a 
{^eiuion  on  him;  which,  with  the  contributions  of  his 
suncle^  afforded  him  a  very  comfortable  subsistence. 

In 
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In  the  year  1 57  ]>  Hooker  lost  his  geaer(^3ipat|;oii,biabQg 
Jewel,  together  with  .Ijiis  pausion  j  towf^yeKj^  the,  4iYine. 
providence  Raised  him  up»  two.  other  p^r.qnLSj  in  R^  Cole, 
then  preaident  pf  the  college,  an4  th^e  gr^at  I>|  Edwyn 
Sandysj,  bishop  of  Lqndoiv  an<l  ^./t^rwards  archbi^htop  of 
York.  To  the  htter  of  these-  l)ishQp>  ^ewel  ba4,  Kecyiro- 
mended  him  .  p  effljctually,  a  little  before  his  (J^saj;!^  that, 
t;hough  a  Q^mbsicJ^e-mi^i?.  himaelf,  he  iniinediaj[;ely  resolved 
to  Sv.  nd  bi^*^  ^on  £dwyii|  ^o  Qxfo^d,  tQ.  be.  PVpi^  ^0  ¥' 
Hooker,,  who  was  but  Yei;y  little  olde^  <  Fo)j>  $aid  ^e,  <  I 
^  will  hav,e  a,  tutoi:  foi;  xj^y  $on,  that  shall  teach  him  l^arn* 
*  ing  by  instruction,  and' virtue  by  example.'  iflx  Sookef 
had  also,  at  the  same  time»  ai;K>tl^<^i:  ^o>n3.i4i^rablQ>  pvpil, 
namely,  Mr  George  Craijmeif,  grand-nephew  to  iJiiiQ.  Campus 
archhisbop.  and  martyi;i  wjtb^who^^  a§  well  as  vkh.Mr 
Sandys^  he  cuUivate<).  ^  Strict;  anU  Ia$);mg  j^ipi^dshiD.  la 
the  yeai;  1577,  he  was  fleeted*  fellow  pf  bis  coll(^^i  ahd 
about  t;\Tp  years  after>  being  a  gppd  masf^r  o(  the  oriental 
languages,  he  yiras  appointed  depMty-prpfes^oi;  of  the  He- 
brew tongue,  in  the  room,  of  a  gentl^m^,i>,  %hp  ^as  dis- 
ordered in  his  senses.  In  the  year  158,1^  ^  watered  into 
holy  o;"det;s,i  jjpcl  sopn  ^jf^(»r  b^^ing  appointed,  to  preach  at 
St  Paul's  Crosa  iii,  London,  y^ats  dr^wd  i;^to.  a  qipStt  extn- 
brdinary  majrriage  :  Which^  becat^se  it  i«,  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  ciircumstar^es  of.  his  bfej^  we  will  here-  give 
the  part;icular8  of,,  as  they  are  related,  by,  Mr  Walton. 

There  was,  it  seems,  then  belpnging  tp  the  church  of 
St  Paul's,  a  house  called  the  Shunamite*^  hpuse^  set  apart 
for  the  reception  and,  entertainment  of  tliQ  preachers  at 
St  Paul's  Cross,  two  days  before,^  and,  one  day  Jifter  the 
sermon.  That  house  was;  then  l^ept;  by  Mr  Joh^  Church- 
man, formerly  a.  substantial^  draper  in.  Watling-streetj  but 
now  reduced  to  poverty.  'Mr  Walton  says,,  that  Mr 
Cnurchmain  was  a  person  of  virtue^  but  he  cannot  say 
quite  so  rnuch  of  his  wife.,  Tp  this  house  Mr  {Jooker 
came  from  Oxford  so  wet  and  weary,  that  he  was'afraid 
lie  siiould  not  be  able  to  pcrforiyi.  his  duty  the  Sunday 
following :  However,  Mrs  *  Churchman  n.ursed  hiin  so 
well,  that  he  presently  recovered,  from  the-  ill  effects  of 
his  journey.  For  this,  he  was  frA'y  thankful ;  ^q  much 
indeed,  that,  as  Mr  Walton  expresses  i.t^  he  thought  him- 
self bound  in  conscience  to  believe  all  she  said :  So  the 
good  man  came  to  be   persuaded  by  her,  '  ths^t  he  had  a 

*  very  tender  constitution  i  ^nd  ihat  it  was  best  forihim 

*  to  have  a  wife,  that  might  prov^  a  nurse  to  him  ;  siich 
<  a  one  as  might  both  prolong  his  life,  and  make  it  more 

*  ••  V  « corn- 
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<  comfortable  |  and  «uch  a  one  she  couM  and  would  pro- 

<  vide  for  him,  if  he  thought  fit  to  matry.*  Mr  Hooker 
not  considering,  that  the  children  of  this  world  are  wiser 
in  their  generation  than  the  children  of  lights  and  fearing  no 
guilt|  because  he  meant  none,  gave  her  a  power  to  chuse 
a  wife  for  him ;  promisingi  tipon  a  fair  ftummonsi  to  ' 
return  to  London,  and  accept  of  her  choice,  which  he  did 
in  diat  or  the  year  following.  Now,  says  Walton,  the 
Wife  provided  for  him  was  her  own  daughter  Joan,  who 
brou^t  him  neither  beauty  ndf  portion :  And,  for  her 
conditions,  they  were  too  like  that  wife's  which  Solomon 
compares  to  a  dripping  house ;  that  is,  says  Anthony 
Wood,  she  was  <  a  clownish  silly  woman,  and  withal  a 

^  mere  Xantippe/ 

Mr  Hooker,  now  driven,  from  liis  college,  remained 
without  preferment,  and  supported  himself  as  weU  as  he 
could  till  the  latter  end  .of  the  yc^  158^,  ^hen  he  was 
presented  by  John  Cheny,  Esq.  to  the  rectory  of  Drayton 
Beauchamp,  in  Buckin^amshire,  where  he  led  an  uncom- 
fortable sort  of  life  with  his  wife  Joan.  In  this  situ^ion, 
he  received  a  visit  from  his  two  friends  and  pupils  Sandys 
and  Cranmer,  who  found  him  with  a  Horace  in  his  hand, 
tending  his  smalt  allotment  of  sheep  in  a^  common  field  : 
Which  he  said  he  was  then  forced  to  do,  because  his  ser- 
vant was  gone  home  to  dine,  and  ^assist  his  wife  in  some 
•of  the  household  business.  When  the  servant  returned  and 
released  him,  his  l\^o  pupils  attended  him  to  his  house, 
wliere  their  be*st  entertainment  was  his  .quiet  company, 
which  was  presetitly  denied  them.^  for  poor  Hooker  was 
called  to  reset  the  cradle,  and  the  rest  of  their  welcome 
was  so  nte  ihis,  that  tli^y  stayed  but  till  the  next  morn- 
ing, which  was  long  eiiougli  to  discover  and  pity  their 
tutor's  contfition.  At  their  return  .to  London,  Mr  Sandys 
acquainteid  his  father  with  Mr  Hooker's  deplorable  state  ; 
who  thereupon  entered  so  heartily  into  his  concerns,  that 
he  got  him  to  be  made  master  of  the  Temple,  A.  D.  158.5. 
This  though  a  consfderable  preferment,  was  not  so  suitable 
to  Mr  Hooker'is  temper,  as  the  retirement  of  a  living  in  the 
country,  where  he  might  be  free  from  noise  :  Nor  did  he 
accept  of  it  without  somyeluctance.  At  the  time  when 
Mr  Hooter  w^s  chosen  master  of  the  Temple,  one  Mr 
Walter  Travers  was  afternoon-lecturer  there  •,  a  man  of 
learhing  ^and  worth,  but  prdaincd  by  the  presbytery  at 
Antwerp,  and  warmly  attached  to  the  Geneva  government. 
Mr  Travers  had  some  hopes  of  setting  up  this  governi- 
jnent  in  the  Temple,  and  for  that  purpose  endeavoured  to 

*  *  ;be 
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be  master  of  it ;  but,  not  succeeding,  lie  di*d  riot  beRaTe 
cj  iite  generously  to  Mr  Hooker;  but  opposed  him  by  his 
•  sermons  j  many  of  whi<^h  were,  perhaps  unadvisedly  con- 
sidering the  time,  about  the  discipline  and  ceremonies  of 
j:he  church  ;  insomuch  that  they  constantly  withstood  ^ach 
other  to  the  face :  For  ^s  somebody  s^id  pFeasantly,  <  The 

*  forenoon  sermon  spake  Canterbury,  and  the  afternoon 

•  Geneva.*  The  opposition  became  so  visible,  and  the  con- 
scqueQces  so  dangerous,  especially  in  that  place,  that  arch- 
bishop Whitgift  fcaused  Mr  Travers  tp  be  silenced  by  the 
high  commission  court.  Upon  that,  Mr  TraverS  present- 
ed his  supplication  to  the  privy-cpuiicili  which  being  with-r. 
out  effect,  he  made  it  public.     This  obliged  Mr  Hbolccf 

^  to  publish  an  answer,  which  was  inscribed  to  the  archbishop 
and  procured  him  as  much  reverence  and  respect  from 
some,  as  it  did  neglect  and  hatred  from  others.  In  order 
therefore  to  undeceive  and  win  these,  he  entered  upon 
his  famous  work  "  of  the  Laws  of  Ecclesiastical  Polity,'* 
and  laid  the  foundation  and  plan  of  it,  while  he  was  at 
the  Temple.  But  he  found  the  temple  no  fit  place  to 
finish  what  he  had  there  designed  :  And  therefore  intreated 
the  archbishop  to  remove  him  to  some  quieter  situation  in 
the  following  letter. 

.   «  My  Loud, 

"  When  1  lost  the  freedom  of  my  cell,  which  was  my 
f*  college,  yet  I  found  some  degree  of  it  in  my  quiet 
"  country  parsonage.  But  I  am  weary  of  the  noise  and 
"  oppositions  of  this  place ;  and  indeed  God  and  nature 
*<  did  not  intend  me  for  contentions,  but  for  study  and 
*•  quietness.  And,  my  lord,  my  particular  contests  here 
•^  with  Mr  Travers  have  pioved  the  more  unplea- 
"  sant  to  me,  because  I  believe  him  to  be  a  good 
"  man;  and  that  belief  hath  occasioned  me  to  exa- 
**  mine  mine  own  conscience  concerning  his  opinions. 
•*  And  to  satisfy  that,  I  have  consulted  the  holy  Scrip- 
*'  ture,  and  other  laws^  both  human  and  divine,  whether 
"  the  conscience  of  him,  and  others  of  his  judgment, 
•<  ought  to  be.  so  far  complied  with  by  us,  as  to  alter  our 
**  frame  of  church  government,  our  manner  of  God's 
*«  worship,  our  praising  and  praying  to  him,  and  our 
<«  established  ceremonies,  as  often  as  their  tender  con- 
<*  sciences  shall  requ're  us.  And,  in  this  examination,  I 
«<  have  not  only  satisfied  myself,  but  have  begun  a  trea- 
M  tise,  in  which  I  intend  the  satisfaction  of  others,  by  a^ 
«  demonstration  of  the  reasonableness  of  our  laws  of  ec- 
*<  clesiastical  polity. — But,  my  Iprd,  I  shall  never  be  able 
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«  to  fitiish  wMt  I  have  begun,  uriless  I  bie  removed  into 
«  sOnre  qutet  p!af  socage,  whete  I  may  see  God's  blessings 
«  spring  out  of  my  mother  earth,  and  eat  my  owni  bread 
^«  in  peace  and  privacy :  A  place^  where  I  may,  without 
«  disturbance,  meditate  my  appfoaching  mfottality,  an4 
<*  that  great  accb^Hfit,  which  all  flesh  must  give  »t  the  fodt 
<«  day  to  the  God  of  all  spirits.'* 

Upon  this  application,  he  ^as  presented,  A.  D.  1591, 
to  tfee  rectory  of  Boscomb,  in  Wiltshire  5  and,  on  the  1 7th 
of  July  the  same  year,  to  the  prebend  of  Nether-haven,  in 
the  church  of  Saram,  of  v^hirf*  he  was  also  made  subr 
dean.  At  BoscomS  he  frnished  four  books,  which  were 
entered  into  thef  register  book  at  Stationers*  Hall,  on  the 
0th  of  March,  A.  D.,  1,^92,  but  not  printed  till  the  year 
1594.  In  the  year  1505,  he  quitted  Boscomb,  and  was 
presented  by  O.  Elizabeth  to  the  rectory  of  Bishops-Bourn^ 
in  Kent,  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

But  it  would  not  be  doing  proper  justice  to  the  charac- 
ter of  this  great  rtian,  were  we  to  concede  his  life  in  thia 
summary  manner ;  and  therefore  we  shall  insert  some  ex-r 
tracts  from  cfld  Isaac  Walton's  account  of  him,  from  which 
the  foregoing  has  been  chiefly  taken. 

«  This  parsonage  of  Bourne,  is  from  Canterbury  three' 
miles,  and  near  to  the  common  road  that  leads  from 
that  city  to  Dover  •,  in  which  parsonage  Mr  Hooker  had 
not  been  twelve  months,  but  his  books,  and  the  ihno- 
cency  and  sanctity  of  his  life  became  so  remarkable, 
that  many  turned  out  of  the  road,  and  others  (scholar^ ' 
especially)  we/t  purposely  to  see  the  man,  whose  life 
and  learning  were  so  much  admired  ;  and  alas !  as  our 
Saviour  said  of  St  John  Baptist,  What  went  they  out' 
to  see  !  a  man  clothed  in  purple  and  fine  limn  ?  no,  in- 
deed ;  but  an  obscure  harmless  man ;  a  man  in " 
poor  clothes,  his  loins  usually  girt  in  a  coarse  gown  or 
canonical  coat;  of  a  mean  stature,  and  stooping,  and 
yet  more  lowly  in  the  thoughts  of  his  soul ;  his  body 
worn  out,  not  with  age,  but  study  and  holy  mortifica- 
tions \  his  face  full  of  heat-pimjples,  iJ^got  by  his  in- 
activity and  sedetitary  life.  And  to  this  true  character 
of  his  person,  let  me  tdd  this  of  his  disposition  and  be* 
haviour ;  God  and  nature  blest  him  with  so  great  a 
bashfulness,  that  as,  in  his  younger  days,  his  pupllr 
might  easily  look  him  out  of  countenance ;  so  neither 
then,  nor  in  his  age,  did  he  ever  willingly  look  any 
man  in  the  face :  And  was  of  so  mild  and  humble  a 
^  nature,  that  his  poor  parish  cler}c  and  he  did  iiever' 
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talk  but  with  both  their  hats  on,  or  hoUk  off  at'die  8sme 
time  'y  and  ta  thi^  may  be  added,  that  thaugk  he  was 
not  purblind^  jnet  he  was  shortj  orweafc<sighted)  and 
where  he  fixt  his  eyes  at  the  bcginnmg  of  his  aenstm, 
there  they  continued  till  it  was  ended ;.  aad.  the  ceader 
haa  a  Kbexty  to  believe  ebat  his  modesty  and*  dim-sigbt 
weie  some  of  the  reasons  Why  he  tsusteti  Mrs  Chnnjnoani 
to  choose  t  wife  for  hhn. 

<  Mr  Hoo&er  here  ga^ve  a  holy  vabdSctioir  toraSdie 
allucement&  of  earth  i  possessing  hts  &aul  in  a  inztiiaus 
quietness^  which  he  aainiaiaed    b%    coolant   slady^ 
prayers,  and  mediations':?  His  us^&  was  to  preach  once 
evexy  Snaiday,  and  he  or  hi»  curate  to  catechise  after  the 
second  lesson  in  the  evening  pray«ri  His  sermoos. were 
neither  long  nor  earnest,  but  uttered  with,  a  gmve  zeal^ 
and'  an  humble  voice  :  His  eyes:  always  fixtioix  one  phce, 
to  prevent  his  imagination!  Stbm  waaxienng ;  uxsooiuchy 
that  be  seemed  tty  stikdj  t$  he  spake  ^  die  design  of  his 
sermons  (a^  hadieed  dPalt  his  discpurses).  wast^diew 
reasons  for  what  he  spake :  And  M^ith  these*  reasons^  sock 
2  kind'  ol  rhetcffic,  as  did  rather  coavince  aad  persoade, 
than  frighten  men.     Studying  not  sa  much  for  matter, 
(which  he  never  wanted)  as  far  ape  illustration,  to  in- 
form, and  teach  liiA  unlearned  hearers  by  familiar  ejtam- 
pies,  and  then- mate  them  better  by  convincing  applica- 
tions; never  labouring  by  hard    words,,  and    th«.*n   by 
needless  distioetions'  and  sabdistinctions  to^  ainu^e  his 
hearers,  and  get  glory  to  hiaaself :.  But  glory  only  to 
God..    Which  intention  he  would  often  say,   ^  was  as 

^  diseernable  in  a  preacher^,  as  an  artiJkiaL  from  a  natural 

^  beauty.** 

<  He  never  failed  on  the  Sunday  before*  every  Einber- 

-*  week,  to  give  notice  of  it  to  bis  paidshaoners^  persuad- 

*  ing  them  botli  to  fast,  and  then  to  doable  their  devo- 
<  tioiis,  for  a  learned  and  pious  clfergy,  but  especially  for 
«  tl^^e  last ;  saying  often,  **  That  the  life,  of  a  pious  clei- 
^  gyman  was  visible  rhetoric,  and;  to;  cmnvincingy.  that 
*^  die  most  goilless  men  (though  they  would  cot  deny 
*^  themselves  the  enjoyment  of  their  present  lusts)  did  yet 
«*  secretly  wish  themselves  like  tliose^of  the  strictest  lives." 

*  And  to  what  lie  persuaded  others,^  he  added*  bis-  own  ex- 
«.  ample  of  fasting  and  prayer  ;,and  did  usually  every  £m- 
«•  ber*  week,  take  from  the  parish  clerk:  the  key  of  the 
'  church  door ;  into  which  place  he  retired  every  dayt 
«.  and  locked  himself  up  for  many  hours  ;  and  did  the  like 

*  fXao^  Fridays,  and  other  days  of  fasting. 

<  And 
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<  And  as  he  wa»  watchful  and  charitable  to  die  siek,  so 
he  was  as  diligent  to  prevent  law-suits  $  stilt  urging  hijS 
par)shioher»  s^d  n^ghbours^  to  bear  with  each  others 
infinnities^  and  live  in  lave>  hecatise  (as  Sit  John  says) 
He  that  Hves  in  hvcj  Hve^  in  God,  for  God  is  lovti  And 
to  maintain  this  holy  fire  of  love  constantly  burning) 
his  advice  was  to  watch  and  pray,  and  always  keep  . 
themselves  in  a  diepeskion  to  receive  the  comoiiinion, 
^n<J»  then  to  receive  it  often  \  for  it  was  both  a  confirm-  % 
ing>  and  a  strengthening  of  their  graces.  This  was  his 
advice ;  and  at  hi$  antrance  or  departure  out  of  any 
house,  he  would  usually  speak  to  die  whole  family, 
and  bless  them^  bj  name  i  insomuchi  that  as  he  seemed 
in  his  youth  to  be  taught  of.  God,  so  he  seemed  in  this 
place  to  teaeh  his  precepts,  as  Enoch  did  by  hi&  walking 
with,  bim,  in  att  hc^iness  atid  homtlity*,  making-  each 
day- a  step  towards  a  Messed  eternity.  And  though  in 
this  weak  and  decDnin^  age  of  the  world,  such  exam- 
ples are  become  barren,  and  almost  incredible  \  yet  kt 
his>  meiQory  be  blest  with  (ni»  true  recordation,  because 
he  that  praises^  Richard  Hooker,  praises  God,  who  hath 
given  such  gi^  to  men  )  and  let  this  humble  and  af- 
fegtio  nate  reUttibn  of  him,  become  such  a  pattetnas  may 
^  invite  posterity  to  imitate  hh  virtues/ 

Mr  Walton  goes  on  to  inform,  us^  that  ^  Im  the  year 
1500,  and  the'  forty  sixth  year  of  his  age,  be  fell  into 
a  long  and  sharp  sickness,,  occasioned  by  a  cold  taken  in 
his  passage  betwixt  Londort  and  Qiiavesend,.  from  the 
malignity  of  which  he  never  recovered  ;  for,  till  his. 
death,  he  ^as  not  free  from  thoughtful  days,  and  restless 
i^ights  \  but  a  submission  to  God's  .will,  who  makes 
the  sick  man's  bed  easy,  by  giving  rest  to  his  soul,  made 
his  very  languishment  very  comfortable :  And  yet  all 
this  tipie  be  was  solicitous  in  his  study>  and  said  often 
to  Dr  Saravia,  (who  saw  him  daily,  and  was  the  chief 
comfort  of  his  fife),  «  That  he  did  not  beg  a  long  life 
«  of  God  for  any  other  reason,  but  to  live  to  finish  his 
<  three  remaining  books  of  Polity  \  and.  then,.  Lord^  let 
« thy  servant  depart  in- peace  ;  which  was  his  usual  expr*  8« 
sion^  And  God  heard  his  prayers,  though  he  denied  he 
benefit  of  them  as  completed  by  himself  j  and  it  is  thought . 
he  hastened  his  own  death,  by  hastening  to  give  life  to . 
his  books.  But  this  is  certain,  that  the  nearer  he  was  to 
his  death,  the  more  he  grew  in  humility,  in  holy  thoughts. 
and  resolutions. 

*  About 
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'  •  About  a  month  before  his  death,  th\s  good  man,  that 
'riever  knevf ,  or  at  least,  never  coiwidered  the  pleasures 
of  the  palate,  became'  first  to  lose  his  appetite,  ahd*dien 
to  have  an  averseness  to  aH  food  ;  insomuch,  that  he 
seemed  to  live  some  intermitted  weeks  by  the  smell  of 
meat  only  j  and  yet  €till  studied  and  writ.  And  now 
every  thing  about  him  seemed  to  tefl  him,  that  his  years 
were  past  away  as  a  shadow,  bidding  him  prepare  to  fol- 
low the  generation  of  his  fathers,  for  the  day  of  his  dis- 
solution drew  near  5  for  which  his  soul  appeared  to 
thirst. 

*  In  this  time  of  his  sickness,  and  not  many  days  before . 
his  death,  his  house  was  robbed  *,  of  which,  he  having 
'  notice,  his  question  was,  **  Are  nry  books  and  written 
«  papers  safe  P^'  and  being  answered,  that  they  were.  His 
reply  was,  ♦<  Then  it  matters  not ;  for  no  other  loss  can 
«  trouble  me.'* 
«  About  one  day  before  his  death,  Dr  Saravia,  who 
knew  the   very    secrets   of   his    sotif   (for   they  were 
supposed  to  be  confessors  to  each  other)  came  to  him, 
and  after  a  conference  of  the  benefit,  and  safety  of  the 
church's  absolution,  it  was  resolved  the  doctor  should 
give  him  both  that  and  the  sacrament  the  day  follow- 
ing.    To  which  end  the  doctor  came,  and,  after  a  short 
retirement  and  privacy,  they  returned  to  the  company ; 
and  then  the  doctor  gave  him,  and  some  of  those  friends 
that  were  with  him,  the  blessed  sacrament  of  the  body 
and  blood    of   our  Lord.     Which   being  performed, 
the  doctor  thought  he  saw  a  reverend  gaity  aad  joy  in 
his  face  ;  but  it  lasted  not  long  ;  for  his  bodily  infirmi- 
ties did  return  suddenly,  and  became  more  visible,  in- 
somuch, that  the  doctor  apprehended   death  ready  to 
seize  him :    Yet,  after  some  amendment,  left  him  at 
night,  with  a  promise  to  return  early  the  day  following, 
which  he  did,  and  then  found  him  better  in  appearance, 
deep  in  contemplation,  and  not  inclinable  to  discourse ; 
which  gave  the  doctor  occasion  to  require  his  present 
thoughts  :  To  which  he  replied,  "  That  he  was  medi-* 
'^'tating  the    number  and   nature  of  angels,  and  their 
«'  blesf.ed   obedience  and  order,   without  which,   peace 
f  could  not  be  in  heaven  ;  and  oh !  that  it  might  be  so  on 
earth  !"  after  Vhich  words,  he  said,  «<  I  have  lived  to 
see,  that  this  world  is  made  up  of  perturbations  ;  and  I 
have  been  long  preparing  to  leave  it,  and  gathering 
comfort  for  the  dreadful  hour  of  making  my  account 
with  God,  which  I  now  apprehend  to  be  near :  And 

<i  though 
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^  thovfh  I  bav^  by  .hi3  f  raot.  lf)ved  km  in  my  yc^itby 
<(  and  f^»rjed  hw  in  mtoe  age^  and  laboured  to  ixav^  a 
<*  C0lMCiNice  yi>i4  of  offence  io  him,  and  to  all  men^ 
*f  yet  if  thoUj  0  liord,  be  exdreme  to  mark  what  I  have 
«  d(me  ami^^  ftfho  can  .?ibide  it  i  And  therefpre^  where 
<*  I  have  failedj  liQrd  Aew  .njerpy  -t^  me  j  for  I  plejitl  noC 
«  my  x^teo^sne^s,  b^t  the  ^g^vve^oss  of  i»y  iinrighte- 
<<  O9^oes8>  for  ms  nietite  ;who.  4i€^.  to  pvi^ase  ^  pardon 
<<  for  peoitei^t  isinnora.  And  moe  I  .owe  thee  a  djf^  *, 
«  Xiord,  lee  ift  not  be  >tejrrible;  3nd  (then  take;  thine  own 
<*  time,  5  .^ubflait  j^At.:  Letm^imney  O  Lond^  k^MUy 
*<  %uiU bi  don^ ^\  >witb  Nv^hicib  .eKpret$$ion befell  into  a  dan- 
^  <  g€Vous  sl^mbf^ry  dangOFOus  a«  to  .ha$  iC^covery ;  yet  re-> 

<  jcover  he  did,,  b^t  it  w.^Sito  $pe^k  0n!y  the^  few  words, 
«  Good  doctor,  \God  hath  heard  my  .daily  petitjions  ;  for 
<<  I  am  ac  peace  with  all  men,  and  he  U  at  peape  with 
<<  ipe  \  and  from  wHieh  Ueeii^d  assurance  I  feel  «that  in-' 
«  iMardjoy,  which  this  wprld  e^  neither  give  nor  ^tahe 
^  from  me.'^    Morc  he  wpiidd  }>avei9pdk«n,   hut  his.api- 

<  rus  failed  hnn ;  and  after  »  shf>fttconflict  betwnt  na- 
«  141  r;e  »nd  death,  a  quiet  sigh  |>|it  a  perjpd  to  b«s  last 

•  brealh,  and  so  hq  fell  asleep/    .  ,        . 
Thusd^parted.  this -mpdest^  humble,  ai^  > candid  4nan 

to -the  inhoritanfce  ;of  the  saints ;in,.Iight>  where  the  most 
lowly  are  the  most  highly  toxai^.  He  appeaii^  'firom 
what  .remains  of  him,  rather  to  be  considered  as  an  Au- 
tbor  than  a  Preacher  \  as  one  of  the  calm  and  retired,  than 
of  the  active  and  popular.  He  seems  not' to  have  cared> 
&o  that  he  possessed  gra^e,  holis^as,  and  knowledge,  who 
enjoyed  all  the*  worid  beaide ;  considering  very  /justly^  thaH 
these  are  treasures,  and  lead  to  treasures,  which  can  nevtr 
perish,  bust  which  shall  enrich  and  chear  the  soul  to  ail 
eternity. 

In  liifi  will,  which  was  dat^  Qcti>ber  26,  16Q0,  he 
made  his  wife  Joan  sole  executri^^  By  an  inventory,  his 
es^t/^^  which  dhiefiy  coit^k^ed  ta  hooka,  amounted  to 
about  one  thou^nd  poudd^  whi<?h  ;(says  Walton),  \vt% 

<  much  more  than 'he  thought  hioQself  worth,  and  whioli 

<  was  ncKt  gotten  by  his  care»  much  less  by  the  .good 
^  housewifery  of  his  wife,  but  saved  by  his -trusty  iservanit 

•  Thomas  Lane,  who  was  wiser  than  his  master  in.getting 

<  money  for  him,  and  more  frugal  than  his   mistress  tii 

•  keeping  it,'  This  precims  ^wife  manied  a^in  immedi- 
ately after  his  decease,  but  she  lived  not  long  enough  to  re- 
port the  differenoe  of  her  second  marriage,  for  which  doubt  ^^ 

less- 
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less  she  would  have- found  cause,  if  there  had  been  but 
fmr  mmths  between  Mr  Hooker^s  and  her  death* 

Whatever  stress  and  value  Mr  Hooker  hitnself  might 
put  upon  his  books  of  «  Ecclesia^tictU  Policy i**  he  could 
not  put  a  greater  upon  them,  than  almost  every  body  else 
has  done.  They  luve  been  admired  for  ih«  toundness  of 
reasoning  which  runs  fhrough  them,  and  the  prodigious 
extent  of  teaming  they  every  when  dhcover :  And  the 
Author  has  universally  acquired  from  them  the  honourable 
titles  of  <  the  jODicious'  and  <  the  LfiAitNE!>/  When 
K.  James  L  came  out  of  Scotland,  and  ascended  the  throne 
of  England,  he  is  said  to  have  asked  archbishop  Whitgift. 
for  his  friend  Mr  Hooker,  from  whose  books  of  <<  Eccle- 
«  siastical  Polit/'  he  had  so  much  profited ;  and  being 
informed  by  the  archbishop,  that  he  died  a  year  before  the 
queen,  he  expressed  the  greatest  disappointment  and  the 
deepest  concern.  K.  Charles  I.  it  is  well  known,  earnestly 
recommended  the  reading  of  Mr  Hooker's  books  to  his 
son  ;  and  they  have  ever  since  been  held  in  the  highest 
veneration  and  esteem,  by  all  who  have  any  regard  to 
sound  reasoning  and  gopd  learning.  An  anecdote  is  pre* 
served  by  the  writer  of  his  life,  which  shews,  that  Mr 
Hooker's  fame  was  by  no  means  confined  to  his  own  coun. 
try,  but  travelled  abroad  ;  and  so  far  and  so  loudly,  that 
it  reached  even  the  ears  of  the  pope  himself.  Cardinal 
Allen  and  Dr  Stapleton,  though  both  in  Italy  when  his 
books  were  published,  were  yet  so  affected  with  the  fame 
of  them)  that  they  contrived  to  have  them  sent  for ;  and 
aftet  reading  them,  are  said  to  have  told  the  pope^  tfaAi 
Clement  VIIL  that  <  though  his  holiness  had  not  yet  ineC 

<  with  an  English  book,  as  he  was  pleased  to  say,  whpse 

<  writer  deserved  the  name  of  an  author,  yet  tli^re  now 

<  appeared  ^  wonder  to  them,  and  so  they  did  not  doubt 
«  it  would  appear  to  his  holiness,  if  it  was  in  Latin } 

<  which  was,  that  a  poor  obscure  English  priest  had  writ 

<  four  such  books  of  Law  and  Church  Polity^  in  so  ma« 
«  jestic  a  style,  and  with  such  dear  demonstrations  of 
«  reason,  that  in  all  their  readings  they  had  not  met  with 
«  any  thing  that  exceeded  him.'  This  begetting  in  the 
pope  a  desire  to  know  the  contents,  Dr  Stapleton  read  to 
him  the  first  booK  in  Latin  $  upon  which  the  pope  said, 

<  There  is  no  learning  that  this  man  hath  not  searched 

*  into  \  nothing  is  too  hard  for  his  miderstanding.  This 
«  man  indeed  deserves  the  name  of  an  Author.   His  books 

*  will  get  reverence  by  age  j  for  there  is  in  them  such 

(  seedr 
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,  ^  seeds  of  eternity,  that,  if  the  rest  be  like  this,  ilhej  shall 
^  coQtJiiue  till  the  last  fire  shall  devour  all  learning  :'  All 
which^  whether  the  pope  said  it  or  no,  may  possiblj  be 
strictly  true  of  the  bpoks  themselves. 

His  WoAKS.  Besides  the  eight  books  of  <<  Ecclesiastical 
Polity/*  and  his  *<  Answer  to  Mr  Traver's  SuppIication/*^ 
there  are  some  <<  Sermons"  of  Mr  Hooker's  in  being, 
which  of  late  have  been  collected  and  printed  in  the  yo* 
lume  of  his  work»  in  folio» 
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OF  this  excellent  person,  we  have  no  remains,  but  a 
short  account  of  hisr  death,  which  was  so  truly  ex* 
emplary  and   ecftfying,  that  we  cannot  biit  present  it  ta    * 
our  Readers.     We  suppose  this  event  to  have  occurred 
about  the  year  1 600. 

The  day  before  he  died  he  called  for  the  bible,  saying, 
«  Come,  O  come ;  death  approaches :  Let  us  gather  some 
**  flowers  to  comfort  this  hour." 

And  turning  with  his  own  hand  to  Romans  viii.  he 
gave  me  the  book,  says  Mr  Leigh,  and  bade  me  read: 
And  at  the  end  of  every  verse  he  would  have  a  pause ;  and 
then  gave  the  sense  to  his  own  comfort,  but  more  to  the 
joy  and  wonder  of  his  friends.  Pity  it  is,  that  we  have 
not  what  he  said  on  this  occasion,  and  that  some  of  his 
writings  are  kept  from  the  public  view.  Having  conti- 
nued his  meditations  on  Romans  viii.  thus  read  to  him  for 
two  hours  or  more,  on  a  sudden  he  said, — <«  O  stay  your 
^ «  reading.  What  brightness  is  this  I  see  I  Have  you 
^<<  lighted  up  any  candles  ?"  To  which,  says  Mr  Leigh, 
I  answered,-**-^  No :  It  is  the  sun^shine  i'  {for  it  was  about 
five  o'clock  in  a  clear  summer's  evening.)— <'  Sun-shitie  ! 
<*  (said  he)  Nay,  my  Saviour's  shine.^ — Now  farewell 
«<  world  ;  welcome  heaven.  The  day-star  from  on  high 
<^  hath  yisited  m]r  h^art*  O  speak  it  when  I  am  gone, 
«  and  preach  it  at  my  funeral  i  God  dealeth  f^mili- 
«  a«lLy  with  MiiN.  I  feel  his  mercy  j  I  see  his  ma- 
**  jesty )  wheiber  in  the  body^  or  Mt  cfthe  body^  I  cannot  telly 
«*  Goihmweiht  But  I  see  things  ilJat  are  unutterable."—- 
Thus  ravished  in  spirit,  he  roamed  towards  heaven  with  ^*^ 
a   cheerful   look^^    and  soft    ^wee.t  voice ;   but    wha*^ 
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he  said  we  could  not  conceive.  At  iast^  shrinldag  doWn, 
he  gsi%e  a  sigh  with  these  words :  f*  Ah,  yet  it  will  not 
w  be.     My  sins  ke^p  me  from  fny  God,*^ 

Thus  that  evening,  twice  rising,  and  twice  fallings 
with  the  sun ;  in  the  morning  following,  he  rose;  never  to 
fall ;  when  again  rai^ng  himself,  as  Jacob  did  upon  his 
staiF,  he  shut  up  his  blessed  life  with  these  blessed  vrotds : 
<<  O  what  a  happy  change  shall  I  make !  From  de^  «o 
•«  life  !  From  sorrow  to  solace  !  From  a  factious  world 
<«  to  a  heavenly  being  !  O  my  dear  brethren,  sisters,  and 
«  friends,  it  pitieth  me  to  leave  you  behind.  Yet  re- 
^<  member  my  death  when  I  am  gone ;  and  what  I  now 
««  feel,  I  hope  you  shall  find  ere  you  die,  that  God  doth* 
^<  and  will  deal  familiarly  with  men.  And  now,  thou 
«  fiery  chariot,  that  earnest  down  to  fetch  up  Elijah, 
•«  carry  me  to  my  happy  hold.  And  all  ye  blessed  angels, 
«<  who  attended  the  soul  of  Lazarus  to  bring  it  up  to  hea- 
««  ven,  bear  me,  O  bear^e  into  the  bosom  of  my  best  Be- 
**  loved.  Ameriy  Amen.  Come^  Lord  Jesus  \  come  qtncUyJ* 
And  so  he  fell  asleep. 


■*  ■^■■■- 


ALEXANDER  NOWELL,  D.  D. 

DEAX  OF  ST  rA\2V^. 

ALEXANDER  NOWEL,  or  Nowfejl,  a  learned  divine 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  was  the  second  son  of  John 
Nowell  of  Great-Meerley  in  Lancashire,  an  ancient  family, 
and  born  at -Read,  in  that  county,  in  iSli,  At  thirteen  years 
of  age  he  was  admitted  in  Brazen-nose-college  in.  Oxford, 
where  making  great  progress  in  gtamipar,  logic,  and  .phi* 
losophy,  he  took  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts,  May  2U, 
1536,  and  that  of  master  June  10,  ISiO.     Before  he  topk 
this  last  degree  he  was  elected  fellpw  of  his  college,  and 
grew  very  famous  for  piety  and  learning,  and  for  his  zeal 
in  promoting  the  Reformation  of  rejigign.     In  the  reign 
of  K*  Edward  VL  abd  perhaps  beforei  the  Jkept  a  school 
in  Westminster^  wherein  he  trained  the  youth  ^p  in  Prote- 
stant principles.     He  was  an  allowed  Pr^cher  by  licence 
from  that  king,  about  the  year  1.550  \  a^d,  December  Bj- 
1551,  was  installed  prebendary  of  We^tpinster.    In  the 
first  parUatnent  of  Q»  Mary  L  at  Westminste^j.he  was  i^e- 

turntdh 
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turned  One  of  the  burgesses  for  Portpigham,  alias  Westlooe^ 
in  Cornwall ;  but  his  election  was  declared  void,  because, 
as  he  was'prebendary  of  Westminster,  and,  by  virtue  of 
that,  had  a  voice  in  the  convocation-house,  therefore  he 
could  not  be  a  member  of  the  house  of  commons.  Being 
a  noted  Protestant,  he  was  marked  out,  with  some  other 
eminent  divines,  for  a  sacrifice  to  popish  persecution  in 
that  bloody  reign ;  had  not  Mr  Francis  Bowyer,  after- 
wards  sheriff  of  London  in  1577,  rescued  him  from  the 
danger,  and  safely  conveyed  him  beyond  sea.  He  with- 
drew to  Frankfort  with  the  rest  of  the  English  exiles ;  and 
joining  himself  to  the  episcopal  church  there,  subscribed, 
sunong  the  rest,  to  the  discipline  they  established.  He  was 
also  one  of  the  subscribers  to  an  excellent  letter,  sent  from 
Frankfort  to  the  discontented  English  exiles  at  Geneva, 
dated  the  third  of  January,  1559  *.  Upon  the  death  of 
Q.  Mary,  and  accession  of  Q.  Elizabeth,  he  was  the  first 
of  our  Protestant  exiles  that  returned  to  England  :  And 
soon  after  obtained  many  and  considerable  preferments. 
For,  January  1,  1569-(?0,  he  was  presented  to  the  arch* 
deaconry  of  Middlesex,  which  he  resigned  the  year  follow- 
ing :  And,  June  21,  was  made  the  first  canon  of  the  se- 
venth stall  in  the  collegiate  church  of  Westminster.  But 
this  he  quitted  again,  upon  his  being  elected  dean  of  St 
Paul's  cathedral  in  London,  November  17,  1560.  The 
third  of  December  ensuing,  he  was  collated  to  the  prebend 
of  Wildland  in  the  same  church  :  And  DecemBer  28, 1562, 
to  the  rectory  of  Hadham  in  Hertfordshire.     Thus  quietly 


*  hi  that  letter  are  tliefe  moderate  and  pacific  expreflion*. — '  For  cere* 

*  moaies   to  contcnvle   (where   it  shrill  lye  neither  in  your  hanJs  or  ouies 

*  to  appoint  whalf  they  (hall  he,  but  in  fuche  menoes  wifdomes  as  fhali  be 

*  appoinceJ  to  the  devifing  off  the  fame,  and  whiche  (hall  be  re::eyved  by 

*  common  confent  otfthe  parlianYent)  it  Jhal  be  to  fmall  pvrpos.  But  vi6 
'  trufte  that  bothc  true  religion  (hall  be  reftored,  aud  that  we  (hall  not  be 

*  burtfiened  with  unprofitable   ceremonies      And  therefore,  as  we  purpos 

*  tofubmit  oflkre  feUcs  to  fuchtiTders,  as  (hall  be  eftablifhed  by  authoritie, 
^  beioge  not  of  thexnfclves  wicked,  fo-  we  would  wiilie  yow  wiiiingly  to 
'  do  the  fame.     For,  whereas  all  the  Reformed  churches  diifer  among^i 

*  themselves  in  divers  ccreqionics,  and  ytt  agree  in  the  unitie  of  doctrine : 

*  We  fe  no  inconveiiience  if  we  uFe  'bmc  ceremonies  divers  from  them,  so 

*  thaf  we  agree  in  the  dttUf  pdlnts  of  tut  religion.  Notwithdandinge,  if 
'  aote  (hal  be  intrutied,  that  ihal  be  otf'enfive,  we,  upon  juUe  conference 

and  deliberation  upon  the  fame  at  oure  mectinge  with  yow  in  £ngl<iade, 

*  ^whiche  we  trufte  by  God's  grace,  will  be  (hortly)  wil  brotherly  joine 
'  with  yow  to  be  sewters  for  the  Reformation  and  aboiiihinge  of  the  fame. 

*  in  the  ineane  feafon,  let  ns  with  one  harte  and  mind  cal  to 'the  Almigh- 

*  tie  God,  that  of  bis  infinit  mercie,  he  will  fini.^hc  and  elUbiishe  that 
'  worke  that  he  hathc  bc;on  ip  oure  cotmtrle.' 

Vol.  n.  •  U  settle<t 
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settled  again  in  his  own  country,  he  became  a  freque?nl[ 
and  painful  preacher,  and  a  zealous  writer  against  the 
English  cathoiics  that  had  fled  out  of  the  kingdom ;  as 
will  appear  in  the  sequel.     For  thirty  years  together  he 
preached  the  first  and  last  sermons  in  the  time  of  Lent  be- 
fore the  (]^ueen,  w'herein  he  dealt  plainly  and  faithfully 
with  her,  without  dislike ;  only  at  one  time  speaking  less 
reverently  of  the  sign  of  the  cross,  she  called  aloud  to 
him  from  her  closet  window,  commanding  him  to  retire 
from  that  ungodly  digression,  and  to  return  to  his  text. 
At  the  recommendation  of  archbishop  Parker,  he  was  cho- 
sen prolocutor  of  the  lower  house  of  contocation,  in  1562, 
tvhen  the  articles  of  religion  were  settled.     In  lr56*,  when 
the  debates  ran  high  between  the  churchmen  and  puritans 
^hoxit  the  use  of  the  garments,;  dean  Nowell  appears  to 
have  been  moderate  upon  that  subject.     For  he  was  for 
the  general  using  of  them,  but  with  a  protestation,  that 
k  were  desirable,  these  differences  of  garments  were  takert 
away.     In  the  year  1572,  he  founded  a  free-^school  at 
Middleton,  in  his  native  County  of  Lancashire,  for  teach- 
ing  the  then  rude  inhabitants  the  principles  of  learning 
and  true  religion.     He  was  one  of  those  learned  divines, 
who  had,  in  1581,  some  confetei^ces  with  Edmund  Cam- 
pian  in  the  tower,  which  were  published  in  1583. 

August  20,  1588,  he  |n-eached  a  thanksgiving  sermoff 
at  Paul's  Cross,  for  the  deliverance  from  the  Spanish  ar- 
mada ;  when  he  exhorted  his'  audience,  to  give  praise  and 
thanks  to  God  for  that  great  mercy.  Having  soon 
after  resigned  his  prebend  of  Wildland,  he  was  collated, 
November  i  1,  1588,  to  that  of  Tottenhall,  which  he  kept 
as  long  as  he  liveck  About  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1589,  he  resigned  the  rectory  of  Hadham  5  and,.  April  28, 
1594,  was  installed  canon  of  Windsor.  September  6, 1695, 
he  was  elected  principal  of  Brazen-nose-coUege  in  Oxfoitl, 
and,  October  1st  following,  actually  created  doctor  in  divi- 
nity, with  allowance  of  seniority  over  all  the  doctors  thea 
in  the  university^  not  only  in  regard  of  his  age,  but  of 
his  dignity  in  the  church.  He  resigned  his  place  of  prin- 
cipal December  14,  1595,  After  having  arrived  to  the 
long  and  uncommon  age  of  ninety,  and  enjoyed  td  the 
last  a  perfect  use  of  his  senses  and  faculties,  he  departed 
this  life  February  13,  1601-2,  and  was  buried  in  the  chapel 
of  the  virgin  Mary,  within  the  cathedral  of  St  Paul. 
Soon  after,  a  comely  monument  was  erected  over  his  grave, 
with  a  Latin  epitaph.  He  was  so  fond  of  fishing,  that  his 
jj^cture,  kept  in  Eraxen-nose-college,  Oxford,  represents 
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fum  dtihounded  with  hooks,  lines,  and  other  apparatus  of 
that  sort.  He  gave  an  estate  of  two  hundred  pounds  a 
year  to  &ra2en-«nose-college :  And  was  also  a  benefactor  to 
St  Paul's  school. 

He  was,  in  the  tinie  he  lived,  a  very  learned  man ; 
reckoned  an  excellent  divine,  and  much  esteemed  by  the 
heads  of  ouir  church.  His  charity  to  the  poor  was  great 
and  exemplary,  especially  if  they  had  any  thing  of  a  scho* 
lar  in  them ;  and  his  comfort  to  the  afflicted  either  in  body 
or  mind  was  very  extensive. 

His  WdR«s.  His  controversies  were  entirely  with  the 
Papists.  The  first  piece  he  piibJished,  was  against  Tho- 
mas Dorman,  B.  D.  sometime  fellow  of  New-College,  Ox* 
ford,  who  had  written  a  book  against  some  part  of  bishop 
Jewel's  challenge,  and  entitled  It,  A  Piroufe  of  Certain 
Articles  in  Religion  denied  by  Mr  Jewell ;  [viz.  the 
supremacy  of  the  pope,  transubstantiation,  communion 
in  one  kind,  and  the  mass.]  Antwerp,  156i,  Mr  Now- 
bll's  answer,  therefore,  was  "  A  Reproof  of  a  Book  inti- 
tuled, A  Proufe  of  certain  Articles  in  Religion,  denied 
by  Master  Jewell,  set  forth  by  Thomas  Borman,  B.  D. 
London,  1565,  4to.  Dorman  replying,  in  a  Disproufe  of 
Nowell's  Reproufe.  Mr  Nowell  vindicated  himself,  in 
ll.  A  Reproof  of  Mr  Dorman's  Proof  continued,  with 
a  Defence  of  the  chief  Authority  of  Princes,  aswelliil 
Causes  Ecclesiastical  as  Civil,  within  their  Dominions,  b| 
Mr  Dorman  maltcioUslj'  impugned.  Lond.'1566,  4to. 
IIL  He  publisiied  A  Confutation  as  well  of  Mr  Dorman's 
last  Boke,  intituled,  A  Disproufe,  &:c.  as  also  of  D; 
Sanders's  Causes  of  Transubstantiation,  by  Alexander 
Noipvell.  Whereby  out  Countrymen  (especially  the  simple 
knd  unlearned)  may  understande  howe  shamefully  they 
are  abused  by  those  and  like  Bokes*  pretended  to  be  writ^ 
ten  for  their  Iftstructioii.  Lond.  1567,  4-10.  Besides 
60me  controversial  pieces,  he  published  a  catechism,  very 
Qiiich  esteemed,  which  he  was  put  upon  composing  by 
secretary  Cecil,  and  other  great  men  in  the  nation  -f  on 
purpose  tastop  a  clamour  raided  amongst  the  Roman  catho- 
lics, that  the  Protestants  had  no  priiiciples.  When  it 
was  finished,  the  Dean  sent  it  with  a  dedication  to. secre- 
tary Cecil.  The  convocation,  that  met  in  1 562,  did  it  so 
inuch  honour,  as  diligently  to  reView,  and  interline  it  in 
some  places  ;  and  unanimously  to  approve  and  allow  it  as 
their  own  book,  and  their  professed  doctrine.  After  thosd 
corrections,  the  Dean  caused  a  fair  copy  of  it  to  be  taken^ 

2  i  i^hiett 
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ttrhich  he  sent  to  secretary  Cecil ;  not  in  his  own  name  ai^ 
afore,  but  in  the  name  of  the  clergy  of  the  convocation,  as 
their  book :  And,  after  it  had  lain  in  the  ^secretary's  hands 
above  a  year>  he  returned  it  to  the  Author  with  some  leamed 
man's  notes,  probably  bishop  Ponet's.  At  length,  at  the  joint 
request  of  the  two  archbishops,  it  was  first  printed  and 
published  in  1570,  under  this  title,  IV.  Christiana  P'utoAu 
prima  Institutio ;  ad  usum  Scholarum  Latine  scripta.  Lond. 
4to.  reprinted  very  often"  since,  and  translated  into  Englisk 
by  Thomas  Norton.  Lond.  lf>7l,  4to.  and  into  Greek  by 
•  William  Whitaker.  Lond.  1575.  Mr  Strype  informs  us, 
that  this  catechism  seems  to  be  nearly  the  same  with  one 
set  forth  a  month  or  two  before  K,  Edward  the  Vlth's 
death,  and  licensed,  and  recommended  by  that  king's 
letter  prefixed  to  it.  We  may  conclude,  that  this  first 
catechism  was  also  composed  by  Mr  Nowell ;  for  it  is  not 
to  be  imagined,  that  a  man  of  his  great  reputation  would 
have  publibhed  it,  as  his  own,  after  it  had  undergone  some 
corrections  and  alterations,  unless  it  had  been  originally 
of  his  own  compositton.  Several  years  after,  it  was  in 
so  great  esteem,  that  bishop  Cooper,  in  his  Admonition  t9 
the  People  of  England,  gives  this  high  character  of  it. 
«  For  a  catechism,  I  refer  them  t©  that  which  was  made 

*  by  the  learned  and  godly  man,  Mr  Nowell,  dean  of 

*  Paul's,  received  and  allowed  by  the  church  of  England, 

*  and  very  fully  grounded  and  established  on  the  word  of 

*  God.     There  may  you  see  all  the  parts  of  true  religion 

*  received,  the  difficulties  expounded,  the  truth  declared, 
<  the  corruptions  of  the  church  of  Rome  rejected.'  V. 
Dean  Nowell  published  also  a  lesser  catechism,  which  he 
entitled,  Catechismus  parvus^  Fueris  primum,  qui  ediscaiur^ 
proponendus  in  Scholis  ;  in  Latin  and  Greek.  Lond.  157 4, 
8vo.  Translated  into  Ehglish,  Lond.  1587,  Svo.  and  after- 
wards into  Hebriew.     VI.  A  Letter  of  his  is  published  in 

'ihe  Appendix  to  archbishop  Parker's  life,  by  J.  Strype. 
And  he  is  said  in  the  same  life,  to  havexomposed  a.  homily 
en  account  of  the  plague  in  1564^J' 
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T  EARNING  to  grace  is  a  useful  handmaid,  and  bjr 
^  no  means  to  be  contemned,  particularly  ftot  by 
those,  who  because  they  do  not  know,  affect  to  despise 
her :  But  learning,  when  indeed  she  assumes  the  room  of 
grace,  makes  but  a  poor  and  proud  mistress,  and  instead 
of  leading  the  soul  to  GOD,  and  happiness,  turns  it  into 
the  world  after  low  and  sordid  objects.  The  great  utility 
of  learning  in  proper,  subservience  is  fully  exemplified  by 
the  life  and  conduct  of  Junius.  Before  he  knew  GOD 
in  truth,  his  great  knowledge  only  led  him  to  consider 
himself :  But,  ^ter  the  gracious  change  had  passed  upon 
him,  he  seemed  to  value  all  his  attainments  from  the  uses 
alone  to  which  thej  might  be  applied  in  the  cause  of 
GOD  and  salvation. 

This  extraordinary  man  was  descended  of  a  noble  fa- 
mily in  France,  and  was  born  at  Bo  urges  in  the  centre  of 
that  kingdom,  on  the  first  of  May,  in  the  year  1545.    His 
mother  had  a  most'^  difficult  labour ;  and  her  life,  together 
with  that  of  her  most  valuable  son,  was  for  some  time 
quite  despaired  of.     He  was  long  afterwards  so  infirm  and 
weakly,  that  his  friends  never  expected  his  continuance 
to  manhood ;  though,  as  it  proved,  he  surviyed  most  of 
liis  family.     His  constitutional  infinnity  was  increased  by  > 
an  excessive  and  over-weening  care  in  nursing ;  and,  at 
length,  the  morbid  matter,  either  the  cause  of  his  inces-* 
sant  disorders,  or  th^^xonsequence  of  them,  terminated  in 
an  ulcer  of  the  leg,*"  which,  though  healed,  was  always 
affected  by  any  occurring   ailments   to   the  end   of  his 
days. 

Under  a  very  kind  and  .learned  father,  who  gave  him 
as  much  time  as  he  could  spare,  he  received  the  rudiments 
of  his  education.  His  parents  did.  not  choose  to  venture 
him  at  a  public  school,  on  account  of  his  weakness  and 
infirmity.  Yet,  with  all  this  weight  of  disorder,  in  his 
most  tender  age  he  discovered  great  wit  and  parts,  and  a 
x:ertain  hilarity  of  disposition,  which  often  created  much 
•amusement,  as  well  as  expectation  to  his  friends.  He 
•discosrered  early  a  high  scase  of  honour  and  love  of  fame, 

a  great 
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a  great  quickness  of  temper,  and  for  his  age  a  very  8oM 
judgment  in  masters  'which  came  before  him,  insoipuch 
that  his  mother  used  jestingly  to  say  of  him,  •  that  he  cer- 
<  tainly  would  be  another  Socrates.'  He  had  likewise  such 
an  invmcible  modesty,  that,  throughout  his  life,  he  ap- 
peared to  comnion  observers  under  a  peculiar  disadvantage^ 
and  could  scarce  speak  upon  the  most  common  subjects 
with  strangers  without  a  suflFusioh  in  his  countenance. 
In  this  respect  he  seems  to  have  equalled  our  famous  Mr 
•  Addison,  who  likewise  was  at  once  one  of  the  greatest 
scholars,  as  well  as  the  most  abashed  and  modest  man  of 
his  time. 

About  the  twelfth  year  of  his  age,  Junius  quitted  the 
private  education  of  a  tender  father  for  the  public  one  of 
a  school ;  as  a  preparation  for  the  study  of  the  civil  law, 
ifbr  wliich  he  was  designed.     His  friends,  indeed,  wished 
for  him  to  prosecute  his  fortune  at  court ;  but  his  love  of 
learning  and  the  basbfulness  of  his  temper  soon  diverted 
that  design.     He  had  the  unhappiness  of  impetuous  and 
tyrannical  preceptors,  who,  if  bis  love  of  letters  had  not 
been  uncommonly  ardent,  were  sufficient  to  have  extin- 
guished it ;  as  hath  been  too  often  the  case  in  many  others, 
fhe  least  fault  or  error,  which  Junius  committed  (and 
which  the  first  geniuses  in  the  world  cannot  b«t  commit) 
in   attaining  knowledge,   was  only  to  be  atoned  fox  by 
Stripes;  and  with  such  stupid  and  illiberal  severity  was 
this  conduct  pursued,  that  one  of  the  most  hopeful  boys 
of  the  age  was  often  flogged  seven  or  eight  times  in  a  day, 
and  often  beat  upon  the  groupd  too  in  the  harshest  man- 
ner.    Such  brutes  of  teachers  are  fit  only  to  preside  over 
the  galleys  pr  to  discipline  miscreants  in  a  prison,  instead 
of  training  iip  the  tender  mind  to  the  love  of  science  and 
truth !  Yet  aU  this  did  not  abate  the  ardpur  of  Junius's 
mind  for  knowledge,  nor  tempt  hina  once  to  disclose  hia 
Severe  and'barbarous  usage  to  his  friends.  '     ^ 

After  some  time  he  w^s  removed  to  l^yons  for  his  far- 
ther improvement  in  '  knowledge.*  Here  he  had  great  lei- 
sure, and  as  many  books  as  he  could  desire,  which  he 
began  to  read  with  immense  avidity ;  not  selecting  his 
authors,  but  taking  them  indiscriminately  as  they  fell  in 
his  way.  'The  president  of  the  college,  Bartholomew  Anu- 
lus,  observing  this  wild  pursuit,  took  *an  ojpportunity  of 
hinting  to  him  its  impropriety  and  waste  of  time,  assuring 
him,  *  that  he  would  rather  injure  than  inform  his  mind 
«  by  that  mode  of  reading ;  that,  on  the  contrary,  he 
i  ehould  have  some  proposed  end  before  his  eyes  in  the 
'   —  <  ^pur$^ 
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'^  course  of  his  studies,  to  which  they  should  be  princi* 

<  pally  directed ;  and  that  neither  the  life  of  man,  nor  the 
^  oiind  of  man,  would  suffice  for  all  kinds  of  learning  at 
^  once,  but  the  attempt  might  shorten  the  one  while  it 
*..only  confounded  the  other.*  This  caution  he  never  for* 
got,  but  found  it  of  use  to  him  ever  afterwards. 

Lyons  was  then,  as  well  as  since,  a  very  dissolute  city ; 
and  the  placing  a  raw  youth  there,  without  the  authority 
of  parents  or  guardians,  who  could  take  care  of  his  moralsi 
(zs  was  the  case  with  Junius,)  was  exposing  him  to  a 
torrent  of  temptations.  Two  women,  in  particular, 
having  conceived  a  regard  for  his  person,  haunted  him 
with  oblique  testimonies  of  their  affection,  and,  forgetting 
the  modesty  of  their  sex,  pursued  him  with  their  solicita- 
tions, Whelther  from  aversion  to  their  indecent  conduct, 
or  from  the  natural  bashfulness  of  his  temper,  GOD's 
providence  however  preserved  him  from  seduction ;  and  he 
overcame  this  temptation*  But  he  fell  under  a  sad  temp- 
tation pf  another  kind,  till  the  mercy  of  God  restored 
)iim.  This  evil  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  downright. 
Atheism,  into  the  espousal  of  which  he  was  drawn  by  the 
sophistry  of  a  bad  companion,  and  his  own  indiscretion  or 
inexperience.  Junius  was  reading  TuUy's  books  upon 
JLaws,  in  which  the  vile  proposition  of  Epicurus  is  citedj  . 

<  That  God  is  without  all  care  both  of  his  own  affairs, 
*  and  for  those  of  other  beings  *.'  His  evil  counsellor  had 
adopted  this  ma>;im,  and  by  every  argument  of  a  wicked 
wit  inculcated  it  upon  Junius.  He  had  so  inculcated  it, 
that  his  young  friend  became  roote^  in  the  principle,  and 
as  complete  an  Atheist  as  himself. 

For  more  than  a  year,  did  our  Atheist  maintain  his 
profession,  and  with  so  much  openness,  that  it  appears 
to  have  been  known  by  all  who  knew  him.  A  tumult 
that  occurred  at  Lyons,  first  staggered  him  in  his  new  opu 
pion.  He  was  wonderfully  preserved  in  the  commotion  ; 
and  he  began  to  see,  that  there  was  plainly  something 
more  than  mere  chance  in  the  case,  and  something  that 
looked  very  much  like  an  over-ruling  providence.  About 
the  same  time,  his  father,  having  been  informed  of  the 
alarming  state  of  hia.  son's  mind,  sent  for  him,  and 
with  the  utmost  tenderness,  learning,  and  piety,  invited 
him  to  read  over  the  New  Testament  with  attention,  and 
confer  with  him  upon  it.  Hq  obeyed  his  father's  direct* 
(ion  i   and  it  pleased  GOD  to  open  his  eyes  to  a  full 

view 

♦  Thi8  paffagc  Is  cited  by  Marcus,  in  Cic,  dt  hgihuii  lib.  1. 
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view  of  the  abominable  notions,  which  he  had  adopted^ 
The  first  chapter  of  St  John's  gospel,  which  he  began 
upon,  was  made  the  happy  means  of  this  revolution  of 
mind  He  was  struck  with  the  dignity  of  the  expressiony 
and  the  weight  of  the  matter.  He  says  of  himself,  "  I  read 
*«  part  of  the  chapter,  and  was  so  impressed  with  what  I 
^^  read,  that  I  could  not  but  perceive  the  divinity  of  the 
^*  subject,  and  the  authority  and  majesty  of  the  scriptures, 
*<  to  surpass  greatly  all  human  eloquence.  I  shuddered  in 
<*  my  body  with  horror  at  myself;  my  soul  was  astonished  j 
f<  and  I  was  so  strongly  affected  all  that  day,-  that  I  scarce 
**  knew  who,  or  what,  or  where  I  was.  Rut  thou,  O 
"  Lord  my  God,  ^didst  remember  rAe  in  thy  wonderful 
**  mercy,  and  didst  receive  a  lost  and  wandering  sheep  into 
**  thy  flock  !  From  that  time,  when  the  Lord  had  granted 
«  me  so  great  a  portion  of  his  Holy  Spirit,  I  began  to 
<*  read  the  bible,  and  treat  other  books  with  more  cold'- 
<*  iltess  and  indifference,  and  to_  reflect  more  upon  and  be 
"  much  more  conversant  with  the  things  tliat  relate  to 
"  salvation." 

From  that  time,  the  world  and  its  pursuits  appeared 
vain  and  insipid  to  Junius  ;  and  the  things  of  GOD  and 
of  heaven  engaged  his  whole  concern.  His  father  ura* 
rejoiced  enough  at  the  happy  change,  but  stiU  intended 
him  for  the  civil  law  and  human  afl^irs.  The  incKna* 
tion  of  the  son  soared  higher ;  and,  by  permission  and 
consent  of  his  father,  he  Went  to  Geneva,  with  a  vie%v  of 
studying  divinity  and  the  languages,  ,about  the  time  of 
the  first  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  in  Frapce.  He  -was 
dismissed  with  a  supply  of  money,  sufficient  for  his  pre^ 
sent  occasions  ;  and  his  father  promised  to  remit  him  in 
future,  what  might  be  necessary,  but  was  not  able  through 
the  public  commotions.  Thus  ill-provided  with  subsist- 
ence, he  couW  only  purchase  four  books  ;  and  these  were 
the  Holy  Bible,  Calvin's  Institutes,  Beia's  Confession, 
and  Cevallerius's  Hebrew  Grammar  j  which  engaged  him  / 
for  a  year.  V^'ithin  this  space,  he  was  prevailed  upon  to 
accomp'^my  a  party,  who  were  making  an  excursion  into 
Switzerland,  just  when  his  little  stock  was  almost  ex- 
hausted. In  this  tour,  which  lasted  three  weeks,  Juiiius 
made  an  ac<fv»aintance  with  Muscutes,  Haller,  Peter  Mar- 
tyr, Bullinger,  Farel,  &c.  who  were  all  at  that  time  in 
the  cantons.  When  he  returned  to  Geneva  he  had  scarce 
any  money  left,  and  for  seven  or  eight  months  afterwards 
he  received  none  from  his  friends.  His  excessive  modesty 
fgtbad  him  to  borrow,  and  therefore  he  formed  a  scheme 
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ef  living  bard.  He  determined  with  himself  to  employ 
one  day  as  a  labourer  in  the  fortifications^  for  his  subsist* 
ence,  the  other  to  engage  in  his  studies.  What  a  sight ! 
to  look  upon  a  burgher  of  sordid  views  and  attainments 
wallowing  in  the  fullness  of  bread,  contrasted  with  one  of 
the  most  learned,  pious,  and  valuable  of  men,  destitute  of 
necessaries,  and  working  like  a  slave  for  this  burgher's  se* 
curity  i  If  the  faith  of  Junius  had  not  been  secured  on  the 
rock,  the  devil  might  probably  have  furnished  him  with  an 
argument  from  hence  for  his  atheism,  by  which  he  has 
puzEled  thousands. 

But  if  Providence  tried  Junius's  faith  upon  this  account^ 
it  did  not  leave  him  long  without  a  testimony  of  its  care. 
For  a  countryman  of  his  was  put  in  his  way,  whose  mo- 
ther, being  left  a  widow  with  a  numerous  ofBpring,  had 
often  been  assisted  in  her  necessities , by  Junius's  parents  ; 
and  this  man  very  gratefully  embraced  the  opportunity  of 
acknowledging  his  obligation.  Here  indeed  was  bread  sown 
upon  the  waters  y  and  found  again  after  many  days.  He  lodg- 
ed, he  boarded,  and  did  for  his  benefactor's  son,  all  that 
was  in  his  power  to  do.  On  the  other  hand,  Junius,  feel- 
ing for  the  burden  and  inconveniences  which  his  grateful 
friend  chearfully  underwent  upon  his  account,  endeavour- 
ed to  make  that  burden  as  light  as  possible  ;  and,  out  of  a 
quick  sense  of  delicacy,  almost  wholly  abstained  from  the 
food,  procured  by  the  laborious  industry  of  his  host.  He 
abode  with  him  near  seven  months ;  and,  for  four  of  the 
seven,  constantly  took  care  to  be  from  home  at  dinner- 
time, which  he  spent  ip  walking,  meditation,  and  prayer. 
In  the  evening,  he  cat  a  couple  of  eggs,  and  drank  a  small 
cup  of  the  petit  vin^  or  low  wine,  which  is  the  common 
beverage  of  that  country,  as  beer  is  with  us ;  and  ail  this^ 
that  he  might  not  be  too  chargeable  to  his  kind  benefac- 
tor. His  modesty  and  extreme  delicacy,  however,  cost 
him  dear  ;  for  by  this  over-abstemious  kind  of  life,  he  con- 
tracted a  decline,  which  almost  destroyed  his  tender  frame. 
Providence  again  interposed  in  this  emergency ;  for,  by 
the  assistance  of  his  friends,  and,  at  length,  by  the  remit- 
tance of  a  sum  of  money  from  his  father,  he  was  enabled 
to  adopt  a  better  regimen,  and  to  use  such  means  as  wholly 
recovered  him. 

Mr  Leigh,  in  his  Treatise  of  Religion  and  Learning, 
quotes  from  Junius  himself,  that  he  received  a  most  cour- 
teous entertainment  from  a  countryman  (and  perhaps  the 
countryman  above-mentioned)  in  the  time  of  his  distress, 
wd  adds  another  circumstance  which  is  v^'holly  omitted 
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by  M^tchior  Adaxn^  and  other  .biographers.  ^He  relates  it  in 
Junius's  own  words  :  "  Here  (O  the  wonderful  wisdom 
<<  of  God  !}  my  Master  had  prepared  for  me  the  best  school 
«  of  true  religion  I  ever  found  in  my  life.  For  God  so 
«  wrought  upon  my  soul  by  the  ardent  and  zealous  piety 
«(  of  this  poor  good  man,  that  a  portion  of  the  same  Au 
**  vine  fervour  was  imparted  through  him  to  me  ;  while  I» 
fc  in  the  comparisoni  a  very  indifferent  CbristiaHt  was 
«  made  useful  to  him  in  the  communication  of  other 
<(  knowledge*  Upon  both  of  ua,  at  one  and  the  same 
«  time,  the  I^ord  bestowed  an  increase  of  his  mercy  and 
f <  grace ;  upon  my  simple  countrymen^  by  enabling  me 
<<  to  enlighten  his  head  ;  and  upon  me,  by  enabling  him 
f<  to  kindle  a  flame  of  zeal  in  my  heart/'— The  trans- 
parent piety,  humility,  and  modesty  of  this  acknowledge^ 
ment  needs  no  comment.  This  man  of  learning  had| 
through  grace,  followed  the  apostle's  rule,  and  became  a 
fool  in  his  own  eye^,  that  he  might  be  wise  indeed  ;  not  for 
the  puny  concerns  of  time  and  the  world,  but  to  everlast* 
ing  snlvatiqi). 

It  being  contrary  to  the  plan  of  life,  which  Junius's 
father  had  intended,  that  he  should  study  divinity,  he 
wrote  for  him  to  return  home.  He  wished  his  son  might 
be  religious  \  but  he  did  not  wish  him  to  be  ^  preacher. 
This  reduced  Junius  to  a  disagreeable  dilemma,  out  of 
which  he  was  much  relieved  by  the  interposition  of  a 
pious  and  learned  friend  of  his  father,  who  explained  to 
lum  the  necessity  of  his  son's  remaining  longer  at  Geneva^ 
for  the  sake  of  his  studies.  In  the  interim,  an  awful  pro- 
vidence determined  the  affair.  Atlssoudon  in  Aquitain,  a* 
murdering  banditti  set  upon  Junius's  father,  and  barbarous* 
ly  heteaved  him  of  his  life  ♦• 

Upwi 


*  On  CorpQfl  Chrifli  day,  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Iffoudon,  regarcf- 
Icfs  of  the  ti\:dty  of  peace,  that  had  been  concluded  juft  before,  com- 
mitttrd  a  thoufand  outrages  upon  the  Protedants  \  iip<jn  which  Deoys 
Junius  (our  Junius's  father)  received  a  commiflion,  as  counsellor  in  the 
Taws,  from  the  king,  to.  enquire  into  the  authors  of  the  fedttion  and 
puniih  them.  Denys  Junius  werit  to  iHbudon,  accompanied  only  by 
three  fheriif's  of!;cers,  poAing  the  red  i/i  various  places  before  he  eoLered 
the  city.  .His  precautions,  however,  were  of  no  ufc.  The  common  peo- 
ple gucffed  the  motive  of  his  coming,  and,  feizing  the  gates,  invefted 
the  commif!ioner*s  houfe,  and  entering  by  force,  killed  D.  Jutfius,  threw 
his  body  out  of  the  window,  dragged  it  through  the  (Irceta,  flung  it  to  the 
4ogs,  and  publicly  forbade  it  burial.  The  king,  out  of  indignation  at  fa 
horrid  a  murder,  ordered  the  walls  of  Iflbudon  to  be  demolifhed;  but  the 
nrret  was  changed,  hy  the  tncereft  of  fome  Lords,  becaufe  the  eommiQeoe^ 
i«d  beeb  deemed  a  iiutheran  (or  twenty-four  years.. 
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TTpcm  this  sad  news>  Junius  had  no  heart  to  return  to 
%i&  country,  but  wrote  a  most  a£Fecting  and  afFectionate 
}etter  to  his  mother,  condoling  with  her  upon  their  mutual 
losS}  and  at  the  same  time  begging  her  to  indulge  no  anxie* 
ty  upon  his  account,  because  he  was  resolved  to  be  no  bur- 
den to  her,  but  to  trust  in  GOD's  bjessing  upon  his  owi^ 
industry  for  his  future  maintenance  and  support.  In  this 
generous  and  tender  resolution,  \ie  took  upon  him  to  assist 
in  a  school,  under  a  minister  of  the  gospel  at  Geneva  | 
where,  in  the  day-time,  he  taught  Latin,  Greek,  and  He-* 
hjf^Wj  and,  for  a  great  part  of  the  night,  pursued  his  own 
proper  studies  in  divinity  and  philosophy.  But  his  feeble 
constitution  pould  not  endure  a  long  continuance  of  such 
unremitted!  labours,  which  at  once  emaciated  his  body,  and 
tended  to  impair  his  n)ind. 

About  this  period,  the  head-niaster  of  the  school  at  Ge^ 
nevadied,and  ihe  chaplain  of  the  hospital  succeeded  to  him. 
The  chaplainship  was  offered  to  Junius  j  but  he  decline4 
it,  partly  lest  it  should  hinder  his  studies,  and  partly  be- 
f;ause  he  did  not  wish  tp  fix  himself  for  the  present  at  Ge-s 
neva.  In  the  year  1565,  however,  he  was  made  minister  of 
the  Walloon  church  at  Antwerp,  which  became  a  trouble- 
some and  dangerous  situation  to  him.     The  Spaniardsj^ 
who  th^n  possessed  the  Low  Countries,  were  about  to  es-? 
tabiish  the  inquisition,  to  which  the  principal  people,  of 
Brussejs  in  particular,  were  very  averse,  and  had  a  meeting 
to  confer  upon  the  best  mode  of  preventing  the  exe^utiou 
pf  that  diabolical  tribunal.     To  this  meeting  our  Junius 
was  called,  and  readily  gpve  his  assistance,  both  by  hia 
prayers  ^^nd  advice.     His  wisdom  always  inclined  him  to 
moderation ;  and  he  opposed  not  only  the  malicious  at- 
tempts of  the  Papists,  but  the  unbridled  zeal  of  his  Protes- 
tant friends,  who  were  sometimes  disposed  to  go  lengths, 
which  neither  religion  nor  reason  could  justify.     When  h^. 
^returned  to  Antwerp  he  published  some  "  Political  Ad- 
i*  monitions,"  which  gave  great  ofFen^e  tp  the  Papists. 
A  reward  was  offered  for  the  discovery  ajid  apprehension 
pf  the  author ;  though,  it  seems^  in  this  very  paper,  he  had 
blamed  the  inten^perance  and  indiscretion  of  the  Reform- 
ed, as  v^ell  as  C9ndemne<l  the  violent  proceedings  of  the 
Romaii  Catholics*     By  the  style  and  manner,  Junius  wa^ 
suspected  to  be  (he  author,  and  very  narrowly  escaped  from 
the  designs  of  his  enemies. 

With  ail  this  love  of  moderation,  and  his  earnest  en^ 
cleavoiirs  to  inculcate  peace  among  others,  he  could  find 
(^>ne  f<^  himself,    {je  was  persecuted  every  where,  ao4 

encouo- 
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encountered  difficulhes  and  dangers,  which  way  soever  he 
turned.     But  it  pleased  GOD  wonderfully  to  preserve  him, 
for  his  own  glory  and  the  good  of  souls.     A  rage  of  Re- 
formation (as  an  affair  of  novelty)  among  the  mob,  not 
the  sober  zeal  of  true  religion,  over-ran  the  Low  (Jountries 
about  this  time,  and  drave  all  before  it.     The  outrageous 
multitudes  brake  into  the  churches,  and  swept  away  all  the 
images,  and  paintings,  and  every  «  rag  of  the  Whore  of 
♦<  Babylon,"  before  them.    All  this  was  done  with  the  fury 
of  madmen,  instead  of  the  orderly  spirit  of  Christians. 
This  tonduct  displeased  Junius,  who  was  concerned  for 
the  disgrace  of  the  Protestant  cause ;  and  he,  by  opposing 
it,  displeased  many  among  the  Reformed,  who  joined  with 
the  Papists  themselves  in  persecuting  him.     Wise  and 
good  councils,  opposed  to  popular  outrage  and  tumult,  are 
but  as  declamations  to  waves  in  a  storm,  which  drown  all 
other  sound?  by  their  own  noise,  and  dash  upon  every 
thing  indiscriminately  which  resists  them.     Men  of  peace 
and  moderation  (and  truly  religious  men  must  be  ^uch) 
may  expect  this  treatment  in  all  ages.     If  they  will  not 
espouse  the  cause  of  a  party  with   the  rage  of  the  party  5 
the  furious  partizans  will  not  thank  them  for  a  sober  ad- 
herence and  advice,  but  perhaps  will  be  the  first  to  con* 
demn  t?iem.     Thus  t}ye  works  oft^oefiesh  are  mingled  with 
the  things  of  GOD,  and  are  generally  so  conducted  by  the 
devil,  as  to  bring  a  disgrace  upon  them. 

When  Junius  afterwards  returned  to  Antwerp,  he  found 
himself  excluded  from  the  duties  of  his  profession,  by  an 
ordinance  of  state,  whidi  enjoined,  that,  for  the  preven- 
tion of  sedition,  only  two  ministers  should  be  allowed  to 
preach  there,  and  thobe  two  to  be  natives  of  the  country, 
who  should  take  an  oath  of  afllegiance  to  tJie  prince.  Ju* 
Tiius  was  an  alien,  and  could  not  be  naturalissed  if  he 
would. 

From  Antwerp  he  went  to  Limbourg,  but  found,  like 
the  great  apostle,  that,  wherever  he  went,  persecutions 
attended  him.  We  lost  his  library  and  all  his  goods  by  the 
removal.  His  labours  here  were  attended  with  such  suc- 
cess, that  new  and  new  dangers  arose  upon  him  on  every 
side.  In  the  midst  of  which,  he  went  on  as  long  as  he 
could  with  any  degree  of  safety  \  but  at  last  was  obliged 
to  fly  to  preserve  his  life. 

While  he  lived  here,  he  was  made  an  instrument  of  gra- 
cious relief  to  a  poor  widow,  who  ha-d  been  for  thitteen 
years  exercised  with  spiritual  conflicts,  almost  to  despera- 
tion.    The  Papists,  imagining  that  she  was  possessed, 

plied 
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j^Ued  her  with  exorcisms  :  Her  friends,  believing  her  niad» 
laid  on  blows  and  bonds.  She  broke  from  her  bonds,  and 
took  to  the  woodsj  avoiding  the  sight  of  man,  lest  she 
should  undergo  .a  repetition  of  this  sort  of  discipline.  At 
length  she  was  caught,  and  brought  to  Junius,  who  soon 
discovered  the  cause;  of  her  disorder,  which  arose  from  the 
fear  of  perdition :  And  thift  fear  sprang  from  the  excessive 
attention  and  care  she  had  been  obliged  to  pay  to  her  nine 
fatherless-  children,  which  had  taken  her  off  from  all  re« 
ligious  duties,  and  in  particular  from  the  mass,  which 
she  had  once  constantly  frequented.  Our  Divine,  per- 
ceiving the  disease,  recurred  to  the  bible  for  a  medicine^ 
from  which  he  shewed  her  the  vain  pageantry,  idolatry,, 
and  corruption  of  the  papistical  mass,  and  at  the  same 
time,  after  laying  open  the  gospel  of  salvation  to  her 
mind,  shewed  to  her,  that  her  honest  industry  in  behalf 
of  her  children  wafr  far  more  acceptable  to  GOD,  being 
commanded  of  him,  than  ten  thousand  idle  masses,  which 
never  were  commanded.  In  short,  he  was  enabled  to 
quiet  the  woman's  horrors,  and  to  give  that  balm  to  her 
conscience,  which  soon  dispelled  all  her  melancholy,  to 
the  no  small  astonishment  of  those  who  had  known  her  be- 
fore. 

The  Anabaptists  2tnd  Papists  united  to  defeat  the  great 
work,  which  GOD  enabled  Junius  to  carry  on  at  Lim- 
bourg.  With  the  former,  by  his  mild  deportment  and 
gentle  confereiices,  he  prevailed  so  much,  as  to  thin  their 
numbers,  and  recover  many  of  them  to  the  truth.  He 
had  greater  opposition,  both  with  respect  to  numbers  and 
malice,  from  the  Papists.  These  raised  all  manner  of 
false  reports  upon  his  person  and  doctrine  ;,  and  some  of 
them  went  so  far,  in  folly  as  well  as  falsehood,  as  to  avcr» 
that  he  was  really  cloven-footed,  and  a  monster  rather 
than  a  man.  With  an  eiFrontery,  peculiar  almost  to  that 
communion. 

They  lent  this  lie  the  confidence  of  truth. 

But  their  malice  was  as  fierce,  as  their  charge  was  falsft 
and  foolish ;  and  so  fierce,  that  it  became  necessary  for 
him  to  remove  from  Limbourg,  which  he  did,  by  the  ad- 
vice of  his  friends,  and  retired  to  Heidelberg,  where  the 
elector  palatine,  Frederick  the  Third,  received  him  very 
graciously, 

After  some  time,  he  made  a  visit  to  his  mother  and  fa- 
mily in  France  ;  and  from  thence  returning  to  Heidelberg-, 
was  appointed  minister  of  the  church  of  Schconv    Thh 
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^as  but  a  small  congregation ;  and>  in  the  following  ye^tf^ 
the  plague  appeared  among  the  people,  and  made  it  ]e8& 
In  that  interim,  he  was  sent  by  the  elector  to  the  prince 
of  Orange's  army,  during  the  unsuccessful  campaign  cf 
1568|  and  continued  his  chaplain  till  the  elector's  troops 
returned  home,  when  he  resumed  his  church,  and  conti- 
nued in  it  till  1573.  The  elector  several  times  wished 
him  to  return  to  his  ehaplainship  in  the  army^  but  it  -wzs 
so  much  against  Junius's  inclination,  that  he  constantly 
excused  himself  from  that  service. 

He  continued  labouring,  with  the  divine  blessing,  in  thcl 
palatinate  till  about  the  year  1592,  and  for  some  years 
before  that  period,  had  been  engaged  with  the  learned 
*rremellius,  by  the  elector's  command,  in  a  new  translation 
of  the  Old  Testanient  into  Latin — 2l  work  Which  will  do 
them  honour,  as  scholars  and  divines,  to  the  end  of  time. 

About  the  year  1581,  he  had  been  appointed  divinity 
J)rofessor  of  the  university  at  Heidelberg ;  and  he  continued 
in  that  station,  till  he  took  the  opportunity  of  revisiting 
France,  his  native  country,  under  the  patri^nage  of  the 
duke  de  Bouillon.  He  was  introduced  to  Henry  the 
)?ourth,  who  sent  him  with  a  commission  into  Germany^ 
when  he  took  an  opportunity  of  paying  his  grateful  re- 
spects to  the  elector,  and  of  resigning  jn  fofm  his  profes* 
sor's  chair. 

In  his  return  to  France,   he  passed  thi^ough  HdUand^ 
partly  for  the  sake  of  his  children,  and  partly  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  way  and  facility  of  correspondence.   When 
he  arrived  at  Leyden,  the  university  and  the  magistracy 
gave  him  a  most  earnest  invitation  to  fix  himself  among 
them,  and   offered  him- the  divinity  chair;  which,  by  the 
Jpermission  of  the  French  king  (who  had  been  a  Protestant^ 
and  was  then  believed  to  be  one  in  disguise),  he  finally 
accepted   in  1592;     In  this  ofiice  he  continued  till  hit 
death,  filling  it  with  great   reputation  fdt  ten  years.     It 
was  a  station  of  labour   and  eminence  \  and  l^e  laboured 
in  it  by  teaching  and  wtiting  most  incessantly.    At  length, 
GOD  was  pleased  to  remove  this  faithful  servant,   after 
^  life  of  trouble  and  difficulty,  by  the  plague,  which    ra« 
Vaged  through  Holland,  and  had  just  before  canied  ofF  hig 
wife.     He  died  on  the  thirteenth  of  October,  in  the  year 
1602,  and  was  followed  to  the  grave  with  the  teats  of  the 
university,  and  the  concern  of  all  good  men. 

In  his  last  hours  he  had  great  composure  arid  consola- 
tion. He  died,  as  he  had  lived,  full  of  faith  i&  the  sal- 
vation of  Jestts.    When  the  celebrated  Francis  Oomarj 

his 


his  friend  and  colleapue,  visited  him  near  the  end,  and 
proposed  several  scriptures  to  him  by  way  of  comfort ;  he? 
answered,  <«  that  he  gave  himself  up  entirely  to  GOD — 
<«  to  that  GOD  who  would  gracioudy  do  what  was  best 
««  for  him  and  for  his  own  glory."  When  his  disorder 
permitted,  he  spent  his  remaining  moments  in  hearing 
particular  passages  of  scripture  read  to  him,  and  in  pour- 
ing out  his  soul  in  ardetit  prayers.  And  when  his  friend 
Gomar  called  upon  him  on  a  subsequent  day,  and  exhorted 
him,  *  that  in  his  last  extremity  he  would  draw  for  him- 
«  self  out  of  that  treasury  of  conftforts,  out  of  which 
«  he  had  so  happily  drawn  for  others ;  and  that,  in  par- 

*  ticular,  he  would  remember  that  God  was  his  tender 
«  father  in  heaven,  ready  to  receive  him  ;  that  Christ  Was; 

<  his  Saviour ;  that  heaven  was  his  country  and   inheri- 

*  tance ;  that  the  Holy  Spirit  in  his  heart  was  a  pledge 

*  of  all  this ;  that  death  was  only  the  way  to  this  heaven 

<  and  life  immortal  \  aind  that  by  faith  and  hope  he  should 

<  rejoice  in  what  was  before  him  •,'  Junius  very  earnestly 
answered,  «  that  he  well  remembered  and  observed  those 
««  things  which  he  had  taught  to  others  j  that  his  only 
««  confidence  and  stay  was  in  the  free  grace  of  God  ^ 
«  and  that  he  was  assured,  God  would  perfect  what  re- 
"  mained  concerning  his  future  salvation."  Upon  being 
asked,  if  he  had  any  thing  particular  to  say  about  his 
affairs,  he  answered,  *<  that  he  would  think  but  very  little 
«  of  perishing  things  at  that  time ;"  and,  after  saying 
that  in  his  public  duties  he  had  aimed,  as  far  as  he  could, 
at  the  glory  of  GOD  and  the  good  of  men,  he  added, 
«<  that  with  respect  to  all  other  things  he  entirely  com- 
*«  mitted  them  to  the  divine  Providence," 

He  was  four  times  married,  and  survived  all  his  wives-t 
He  was  deprived  of  the  first  by  the  ignorance  of  a  mid-* 
wife,  who  injated  her  so  much  in  labour,  that  she  lingered 
in  constant  pain  for  seven  years,  when  she  died.  Hi» 
second  wife  he  lost  suddenly  by  a  fever.  The  thinjl  di6d 
of  a  dropsy  j  and  his  fourth  waa  taken  from  him,  a  little 
before  his  own  death,  by  the  plague.  He  had  a  son  and 
ft  daughter  by  his  second  wife,  which  daughter  was  mar- 
ried to  the  learned  John  Gerard  Vossius  ;  and  by  hh  third 
wife  he  had  another  son,  named  Francis  Junius,  a  very 
amiable  and  learned  man,  who  spetit  most  of  his  days  in 
England,  especially  at  Oxford,  his  beloved  residence.  He 
died  in  1677,  upon  a  visit  to  his  nephew  Isaac  Vossius  at 
Windsor,  and  was  buried  in  St  George's  chapel,  within  tho 
«astle. 

Soothing  hardly  can  s«t  Juniu^'9  literary  ch»r<icter  in  a 

higher 
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Higher  view,  than  the  great  panegyric  which  the  famoos 
Scaliger  made  upon  him  after  his  death.  Scaliger  had  been 
highly  piqued  against  him  upon  some  occasion,  and  was 
known  to  be  always  extremely  sparing  in  his  commenda* 
tions  of  any  body.     He  observes,  however,  of  him,  <  that 

<  Junius,  who  had  so  lately  dealt  his  excellent  instruc- 
'  tions  to  crowded   audiences,  was  unhappily  snatched 

*  away  by  the  plague ;  that  his  scholars   bewailed  his 

<  deaths  the.  widowed  church  lamented  him  as  her  parent, 

*  and  the  whole  world  as  its  instructor  \  that  they^did  not 

<  weep  for  him  as  the  vulgar  do,  who  are  not  sensible  of 

*  the  value  of  a  thing  till  they  have  lost  it;  but  that 

<  every  one  knew  the  great  merits  of  Junius  in  bis  life- 

*  time,  and  therefore  they  were  ndt  more  sensible  of  his 

<  value  by  his  death,  but  were  the  more  grieved/  Thu- 
anus  had  conceived  an  ilUfounded  prejudice  against  him, 
from  which  he  was  defended  by  Vossius,  his  son-in-law. 
Even  Bale  could  say  of  him,  <  that  he  was  a  learned  and 

*  an  honest  man,  and  so  far  from  running  into  extremes, 

*  that  it  was  his  opinion  people   might  be  saved   in  the 

<  Romish  communion  ;  and  that  he  was  never  more  sen- 

*  sible  of  the  deficiency  of  his  knowledge,  than  when  he 

<  knew  most ;  which  is  an   indication  of  a  right  under* 

*  standing.'  We  will  add  no  more  concerning  his  worth, 
but  the  opinion  of  our  excellent  bishop  Hall,  who,  (in  his 
Epistles,  decad.  1.  ep^  7.)  styles  him,  ^  the  famous  and 

*  truly  illuminate  Dr  Francis  Junius,  the  glory  of  Leyden, 

*  the  hope  of  the  church,  the  oracle  of  textual  and  school- 

*  divinity ;  rich  in  languages,  subtle  in  distinguishing,  and 

*  in  argument  invincible.* 

His  Works  (in  Latin)  were  published  in  two  volumes 

folio,  and  consist  of  the  following  articles  :  "  1 .  PraUctiones 

in  tria  prima   capita   Geneseos,     2.  Confutatio  argumentor^ 

viginti  duor,  a  simplicio  in  historiam  Alosis  de  creatione  prO' 

posit  a,    3.  Libri  Geneseos  analysis,    4.  Libri  Alosis  qui  Exo" 

das  inscribitur  analytica   explication     5.  Levitici^  Nutneror. 

isf  Deuteronomiciy   analytic,  explic.     6.    Methodica    Psalmi 

quarti  enarratio.     7.  Enarratio   Psalmi  centes,  primi,  se- 

cundiy  \3  vig£simi  tertii.     8.  Eirenicum.     9.  Expositio  pro* 

phetarum  Danidis   isf   Ezeiiel.     10.  Lectiones  in    Jonam, 

11.  Sacrorum  p^rallelorum  libri.      12.    In  epistolam  Jwia 

perbreves  nota.      13.  Apocalypsis  Johannis  analysi  ^    notis 

illustrata,     14-.  De  theologia    vera.      15,  De  peccato  primo^ 

Adami*    16.  De  politia  Mosis.      17.  Ecclesiastics,  seu  de  na- 

tura   ecclesia  I)eiy   libri  tres.      1 8.    Theses   iheologica.      10. 

jld  theses  theologicas  appendix.     20.  Tres  defensiones  cat  holies, 

doctrins- 
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doctrimt  de  sancta  trinltate — adversus  Samosaten.  erroresn 
21..  Examin.  enimciationum^^Gratiani  ProsperL  22.  Ctf- 
tholica  doctrina  de  natura  \S  gratia  collatio,  23.  Animad* 
versiones  ad  R»  Bellarmini  controversiam primam  de  verbo  Dei, 
isfc.  24.  Ad  secundam  de  Christi  capite  totius  ecclesia.  25. 
Ad  tertiam  de  summo  pontific.  26.  Ad  tres  libros  de  transla^ 
tione  imperii  Romani  a  Gracis,  to*f.  ad  Francos.  27.  Ad 
controffersiam  quartam  de  concdius  iis  fe*  ecclesia  militante^ 
"28.  De  ecclesia  liber^  singularisi  i^c.  29.  Anitnadversiones 
ad  libellum  controversia  tertia  propositum.  30.  Ad  control 
versiam  de  ecclesia  qua  est  in  purgatorio,  31.  Ad  controvert' 
siam  septimam  de  ecclesia  triumphante,  CsV.  32.  Specularius 
-^^adversus  Genehrardum.  33.  Summa  aliquot  locorum  com* 
munium  s,  theologia.  34.  Evangelii  secund.  Matthaum  ana^ 
lytica  explication  35.  Evangel,  sec.  Marcum  analyt.  expo^ 
sitio*  36.  Responsum  ad  fr aires  Sandivicenses  in  Anglia^ 
37.  Oratio  de  lingua  Hebraa.  88.  Grammatica  Hebraa  litt"^ 
gtue.  39.  Orationes  dua  Frankentalia  habita  ad  lection* 
.  Fet.  Test*  40.  Acta  apostoL  i^  epistol.  Pauli  ad  Corinthios 
ex  Arabico  translate.  4 1 .  Apocryphi  libri  translati  cuth  notis. 
42.  In  anathematismum  Greg,  XIII.  adversus  Gibbard.  C^ 
ion.episc.  43.  Orationes  quatuor  ad  lectiones  Vet,  Test,  44. 
Apologia  cathoUca  Latine  fctcta^  prafatto  in  indicem  expurga^ 
torium  censor um  Belgii,  45.  Lexicon  Hebraicum*  46.  Pra^ 
fatio  in  indicem  expurgaforius.  47.  Liber  cui  tiiulus  Acade- 
mia.  48.  Curopalates  Grace  Isf  Latine  cum  notis.  This* 
book  appeared  under  the  name  of  Nadal  Almoniusy  Hebrew 
for  Junius.  49.  Pratexta  pulla  in  obitum  principis  An- 
haltini,  50.  ,Johannis  Bodini  Daimoniaca  in  linguam  I^a^ 
tinam  conversa.  51.  Johannes  Ttlius  de  reg'bus  55*  regw 
Gallorumy  £5*  epistola  dua,  &c.  Latine  Jacta,  52.  Oratio 
de  vita  £ff  obitu  Zach,  Ursini.  53.  Manilius  cum  castlg.  55* 
twtis.  54.  Libitina  in  obitum  J.  Casimiri^  &c.  55.  Oratio 
Anton.  Arnaldi  contra  jesuitas  Latine  Jacta.  56,  Emenda* 
tiones  et  nota  in  Ciceronis  epistolas  ad  Atticum  &  Quintum 
fratrem,  57.  Nota  in  Tertullian.  58.  U Ecclesiastique^ 
in  Latin  and  French.  In  which  last  language  he  also  pub- 
lished, 55.  Une  oraison  du  Roi  d*£spagne  pour  la  defense  de 
Pats  Bas,  60.  Advertisement  Cretien  contre  Jean  Heron, 
61.  La  confession  du  Roi  de  France.  62.  Lepaisible  CrC" 
tienj  to*f .  63.  Methode  de  lieux  communs  de  l^ecritures  Saintes* 
64.  Aitnable  confrontation  de  la  simple  verite  de  Dieu^  &c. 
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T  Marston,  in  Wapv^ickahire,  was  born  the  i;debnrte8 
William  Perkins,  a  great  seholari  a  prcfoiind  'divinc> 
-and  a  successful  preacher  in  the  university  of  Cambridge. 
Me  received  his  academical  .education  in  Christ's-^ollegey 
in  that  university,  where,  for  some  time,  ^he  was  Tcry  wiid> 
^nd  ran  great  lengths  in  prodigality ;  prdbably  peTmitted> 
•that  when  he  should  become  a  preacfher,  lie  might  «Kwe 
fully  detect  and  lay  open  the  \working8  of  sin  and  ranity 
in  others,  sympathise  with  them  in  their  sad  condition, -and 
be  the  better  qualified  to  counsel  and  comfort  them  in  Aeir 
repentance  toward  God,  and  faith  m  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ* 
At  the  same  time,  and  while  yet  a  graduate,  lie  gave  proofs' 
0f  the  great  genius  with  which  Providence  had  endowed 
him,  by  his  deep  researches  into  nature^  and  the  secret 
opeiations  of  natural  powers,  fiut  ^hen  die  'Lord  -was 
pleased  to  convert  him  from  the  error  of  his  ways,  lie  ap- 
plied himself  with  uncommon  diligence,  to  the  study  of 
divinity,  and,  in  a  short  time,  made  an  almost  incredible 
proficiency. 

About  the  age  of  twenty-four,  he  was  chosen  iiellow  of 
CJhrist's-college,  and  entered  into  holy  orders ;  when,  ac- 
cording to  the  precepts  t)f  the  gospel,  having  fretly  re^ 
eeivedf  he  fretly  gave  \  and'  after  the  pattern  of  fcs  great 
Exemplar,  went  and  preached  deliverance  fa  the  captives. 
The  jailor  being  prevailed  upon  to  bring  the  prisoners 
into  the  county-house,  near  to  the  gaol>  he  preached  the 
gospel  to  them  every  Sunday,  with  great  power  and  suc- 
cess. As  soon  as  this  pious  labour  was  known,  many  from 
the  neighbouring  parishes  resorted  thither,  to  hear  him  ^ 
and  it  pleased  GOD  to  make  him  the  happy  instrument 
in  bringing  to  the  knowledge  of  salvation^  and  into -the  /i- 
berty  (f  the  children  of  God^  not  only  those  whose  bodies 
were  in  prison,  but  those  whose  souls,  Hke  their's,  were 
in  captivity  and  bondage  to  sin  and  Satan%  His  'fame^ 
which  was  afterwards  in  all  the  churches,  soon  spread 
through  Cambridge ;  and  he  was  chosen  to  St  Andrew's 
parish  in  that  town,  where  he  remained  an  industrious, 
faithful  labourer^  till  he  finally  entered  into  the  joy  oj  his  Lord. 
J  Being 
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lleifig  settled  thus  in  a  uniTcrsity,  his  hearers  consisted 
t)f  the  collegians,  town's*peopie,  and  people  from  the  coun* 
try,  which  required  such  a  peculiar  gift  as  Providence 
had  bestowed  on  Mr  Perkins }  for  in  aU  his  discourses  he 
was  able  to  accommodate  his  style  and  phrases  to  the  capa- 
cities of  the  common  people ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  ti»e 
pious  scholar  could  not  but  admire  them.  Luther  used  to 
say,  •  That  as  thunder  without  rain  did  more  harm  than 
«  good  5  so  ministers  that  preach  the  terrors  of  the  law, 

<  but  do  not  at  the  same  time  drop  in  the  dew  of  gospel- 

*  instruction   and  conWation,  are  not  wise  master-build* 

*  ers ;  for  they  pull  down,  but  build  nothing  up  again.* 
But  Mr  Perkin's  sennons  were  said  to  be  *  all  law,  and 

<  Vtli  gospel.'  He  was  a  fare  instance  of  those  opposite 
gifts  meeting  in  sa  eminent  a  degree  in  one  and  the  same 
preacher— —the  vehemence  and  thunder  of  a  Boanerges, 
to  awaken  sinners  to  a  sense  of  their  danger,  and  to  drive 
them  from  destruction ;  and  the  gentle  persuasives  and 
tomforts  of  a  Barnabas,  to  pour  in  the  wine  and  oil  of 
gospel-consolation  into  the  wounded  spirit,  which  he  point- 
ed to  Jesus  Christ.  And  such  was  his  Vrisdom  in  admi« 
ifiistering  advice  and  comfort  in  all  cases  of  conscience,  that> 
h  is  said,  *  the  afflicted  in  spirit  came  far  and  near  to  him, 

^    an  received  comfort  from  him.* 

He  had  a  surprising  talent  in  perusing  books  so  speedily^ 
that  one  would  think  he  read  nothing  •,  yet  so  accurately, 
that  one  must  think  he  had  read  all.  Besides  his  frequent 
preaching,  and  other  ministerial  labours,  he  wrote  many 
excellent  books  \  which,  on  account  of  their  worth,  were 
jnany  of  them  translated  into  Latin,  and  sent  abroad,  where 
they  have  been  greatly  admired  and  valued ;  and  some  of 
them  translated  into  French,  High-Dutch,  and  Low-Dutch^ 
and  his  "  Reformed  Catholic,"  into  Spanish  \  which,  how- 
ever, so  far  as  we  know,  was  never  answered.  Voetius, 
and  several  of  the  foreign  divines,  have  mentioned  him 
with  great  honour :    And  our  bishop   Hall   said  of  him, 

*  That  he  excelled  m  a  distinct  judgment,  and  a  rare 
'  dexterity  in  clearing  the  obscure  subtleties  of  the  schools, 

*  and  easy  explication  of  the  most  perplexed  discourses.' 
He  was  much  afflicted  with  the  stone,  the  frequent  at- 
tendant on  a  sedentary  life,  under  which  severe  complaint 
he  w^s  remarkably  patient.  In  the  last  fit,  a  little  before 
his  death,  hearing  a  friend  pray  for  the  mitigation  of  his 
pains ;  he  cried  out,  "  Hold  !  hold  !  do  not  pray  so ;  but 
"  pray  the  Lord  to  give  me  faith  and  patience,  and  theil 
«  Ut  htm  lay  on  me  just  what  he  please."  A:  length  pa- 
st tientc 
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tience  had  its  perfect  work,  and  he  bad  a  final  and  ever- 
lasting farewell  to  all  pain  of  the  body  and  affliction  of  the 
soul,  was  crowned  with  eternal  rest  and  glory >  A.  D. 
1602,  in  the  forty-fourth  year  of  his  age.     He  was  bom 
in  the  first,  and  died  in  the  last  year  of  the  reign  of  Q. 
Elizabeth.     He  died  rich  only  in  grace,  and  in  the  love  of 
GOD  and  of  good  men :  Yet,  like  the  apostle  Paul,  (2  Cor. 
vi.  10.)  however  poor^  he  was  enabled  to  make  many  richm 
He  was  buried,  with  great  solemnity,  at  the  sole  ^xpence 
of  Christ's  college  j  the  university  and  the  town  striving 
which  should  shew  the  most  gratitude  for  his  faithful  la- 
bours among  them,  or  j^ay  the  greatest  respect  to  his  me- 
mory.    Doctor  Montague  preached  his  funeral  sermon  on 
the  following  words  \  Moses  my  servant  is  dead.  Josh.  i.  2. 
He  was  so  pious  and  exemplary  in  his  life  .  and  con- 
versation, that  jpialice  itself  could  find  no  ground  for  scan«> 
dal  or. reproach.    He  was  naturally  chearful  and  pleasant^ 
rather  .reserved    towards    strangers,   but  when  once   ac- 
quainted very  familiar.    He  was  of  a  middle  stature,  ruddy 
complexion,  bright  hair,  and  inclined  to  corpulency,  but 
lame  of  his  right  hand ;  yet  with  his  left  hand  lie  wrotp 
two  folio  volumes,  so  well,  and  to  so  good  purpose,  that 
he  proved  himself  an  able  evangelical  divine,  and  an  in- 
vincible champion  in  the  Protestant  cause.    And  such  was 
his  humanity  and  condescension,  that  he  not  only  preached 
to  the  prisoners,  as  we  observed  before,  but  accompanied 
the  condemned  to  the  place  of  execution  j  and  what  suc- 
cess he  had  in  this  line  of  his  labours,  will  appear  from  the 
following  example. — A  stout  young  man,  going  up  the 
ladder,  discovered  great  dejection  of  spirit,  and  when  he 
came  to  the  top,  and  turned  round  to  speak  to  the  people^ 
he  looked  like  one  half  dead,  which  Mr  Perkins  observ- 
ing, endeavoured  to  encourage  him  ;  but  finding  it  to  be 
without  effect,  said,  <<  Man,  what  is  the  matter  with  thee» 
<*  art  thou  afraid  of  death  ?"  «  Ah,  no  (said  the  malefac- 
*  tor,  shaking  his  head)  but  of  a  worse  thing.'     <*  Dost 
<«  thou  so  (replied  Mr  Perkins)  then  come  down  again> 
<«  and   tjiou   shalt  see  what   GOD's   grace   will    do  to 
"  strengthen  thee.**     When  he  came  down,  Mr  Perkins 
took  him  by  the  hand,  and,  at  the  foot  of   the  ladder, 
they  both  kneeled  down,  hand  in  hand,  when  Mr  Per- 
kins prayed  with  so  much  of  the  divine  presence  and  with 
such  power,  in  confession  of   sin,    with  its  aggravating 
circumstances,  and  the  horrible  and  eternal  punishment 
due  to  the  same,  according  to   GOD*s  justice,  that  .the 
poor  man  burst  out  into  a  flood  of  tears,  being  broken  and 

contrite 
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contrite  in  heart  5  which  when  Mr  Perkin's  observed,  he 
proceeded  to  the  second  part  of  his  prayer,  in  which  he  \ 
set  forth  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  Saviour  of  every  be- 
lieving penitent  sinner,  as  stretching  forth  his  arms  of 
mercy  and  power  to  save  him  in  his  miserable  distressed 
condition,  and  from  all  the  powers  of  darkness,  and  to 
give  him  heaven  and  glory.  This  he  was  enabled  to  do 
in  so  wonderful  and  successful  a  manner,  that  the  poor 
creature  continued,  indeed,  to  shed  tears ;  but  they  were 
now  tears  of  love,  gratitude,  and  joy,  flowing  from  a  bc-f 
lief  that  all  his  sins  were  cancelled  by  the  merciful  shed- 
ding of  his  Saviour's  blood.  And  when  they  rose  from 
prayer,  he  evidenced  so  good  and  satisfactory  a  confession, 
that  the  spectators  lifted  up  their  hands  and  praised  GOD, 
for  seeing  such  a  glorious  display  of  sovereign  grace,  in 
converting,  at  the  eleventh  hour,  this  dying  malefactor, 
who  went  up  the  ladder  again,  with  apparently  great  com- 
foTt,-and  hasting  as  it  were  to  have  the  grace  he  had  so 
lately  been  made  a  partaker  of,  consummated  in  glory. 

His  Wc^RKs,  which  are  usually  bound  in  two  volumes 
folio,  arei  < «  1.  The  Foundation  of  Christian  Religion. 

2.  A  Golden  Chain ;    or,   the  Description  of  Divinity. 

3.  An  Exposition  of  the  Apostles'  Creed.  4.  An  expo- 
sition of  the  Lord's  Prayer.  5.  A  Declaration,  whether 
a  Man  be  in  a  state  of  Damnation,  or  a  State  of  Grace. 
6.  A  Case  of  Conscience.  7.  A  Direction  for  the  Go- 
vernment of  the  Tongue.  8.  Two  Treatises;  one  on 
Repentance,  and  the  other  on  the  ^Combat  of  the  Flesh 
and  Spirit.  9.  A  Treatise  how  to  live  well  in  all  Estates 
and  Times,  especially  when  Helps  and  Comforts  fail. 
10.  A  Treatise  on  dying  weU.  11.  A  Discourse  on  the 
Nature  of  Conscience.  12.  The  Reformed  Catholic. 
13.  The  true  Manner  of  knowing  Christ  crucified.  H. 
A  Grain  of  Mustard-Seed.  15  Of  true  Wealth.  16.  A 
Warning  against  the  Idolatry  of  the  last  Times,  i  7.  A 
Treatise  of  God's  Free  Grace,  and  Man's  Free  Will. 
18.  Of  Man's  Callings,  19  Of  Predestination,  in  Latin 
by  the  Autlior,  but  since  translated  into  English.  20.  His 
Bible  Harmony.  2^1 .  A  Dialogue  of  the  World's  Dis- 
solution. No.  7,  8y  13,  14,  were  translated  into  Latin 
by  Thomas  Drax  :  And  No.  19.  written  in  Latin,  is  trans- 
lated into  English." 

The  following  were  published  after  his  death :  "  Vol. 
IL  1.  Three  books  of  the  Cases  of  Conscience.  2.  Comr 
mentaries  on  the  five  first  Chapteirs  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Galatians.     3.  Of  Christian  Equity.    4.  Of  Man's  Ima- 

gination« 
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gination.  5.  Problems  agaifist  Cox>  in  Latin.  ^.  The 
Key  of  Prophecy.  7.  Commentaries  on  the  fifths  sixths 
and  sevesith  Chapters  of  St  Matthew.  8.  Commentaries 
on  the  three  first  Chapters  of  the  Reyelation*  i>.  Uf  the 
Temptation  of  Christ,  from  Matthew  iv.  1 — 12.  It.  Ai^ 
Exhortation  to  Repentance.  11.  Two  excellent  Treatises 
of  Ministers'  Calling.  12.  A  Commentary  on  Jude's. 
Epistle.  13.  A  Treatise  of  Poisonings  14-  Agamst 
Prognostics.  15.  Of  Household  Discipline)  in  Latin. 
No.  1.  written  in  English,  is  translated  into  .Latin:  And 
No.  4,  and  15)  written  in  Latin,  haye  btai  translatied  into 
^nglish.^ 
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^T^HIS  duYine  was  bom  in  Hertfordshire)  about  the 
^  yeai  1&S5  \  and  being  by  his  parents  kept  at  school 
till  he  was  fit  for  the  tuiiyersity)  he  went  to^  Cambridge^ 
and  was  aamitted  into.  St  JohnVcollege,  i»  1550.  There^ 
he  followed'  his  studies  very  haard ;  and  being  a  man  of 
excellent  natural  parts,  he  profited  in  learning  more  dlan^ 
ordinary  ;  which  he  pi]>Fsuedf  with  unremitting  diligence  to 
the  end  of  his  life. 

At  the  death  of  K.  Edward  VL  he  left  the  university) 
and  betook  himself  to  the  service  of  a  counsellor,  yet 
followed  his  studies  very  hard^  taking  more  pleasure  therein 
than  in  the  study  of  the  law :  Thus  he  continued  tilf  the 
beginning  of  Q.  Elizabeth's  reigD,  at  which  time  hi& 
master,  meeting  with  doctor  Filkinton,  master  of  St  John's- 
college  in.  Cambridge,  told  him  of  his  nsan's  learning  and 
studious  disposition.  The  doctor  desired'  to  speak  with^ 
him)  and  perceiving  his.  great  abilities  and  hopefulness) 
with  his  master's  consent,  took  him  again  to  St  John's 
college,  where  his  proficiency  in  the  arts  and  tongues  was- 
so  eminent,  that  in  the  year  1 560  he  was  chosen  fellow 
in  that  college.  About  three  years  aftev  he  was  removed 
to  a  fellowship  in  Trinity-college,  where  for  his  great  worth 
he  was  ere  long  made  one  of  the  eight  senior-fellows. 

In  the  year  1564,  Q;  £li2abeth  coming  to  Cambridjge) 
great  preparation  was  made  for  her  entertainment,  and 
IQur  of  tlie  mosteoiinent  n^en  in  die  university  being  cho« 
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sen  to  keep  a  philoeophy^act  before  her,  he  was  one  of 
ikenkf  who  perforBned  it  with  extraordinary  iabilities,  and 
to  the  great  satisfaction  both  of  the  queen  and  other  au-. 
ditors.  In  i5d7,  he  commenced  bachelor  of  divinity, 
and  three  years  after  he  was  chosen  to  be  the  hdy  Mar-  / 

garet's  divinity-reader.  Reread  upon  the  first  and  second 
Chapters  of  the  Acts  of  the  apostles,  and  performed  it  with 
such  acateness  of  wit,  and  solidity  of  judgment,  as  caused 
admiration  in  his  hearers  \  and  even  at  that  time  he  was 
50  famous  for  his  ministry,  that  when  his  turn  came  to 
preach  at  St  Mary's,  the  sexton  was  obliged  to  take  down 
the  windows,  by  reason  of  the  multitudes  that  came  to 
hear  hmt.  In  his  lectares  he  used  to  discover  his  judg«- 
nient  about  ckurchwdiscipline,  which  gave  offence  to  the 
doctors  and  heads  in  the  university ;  Mr  Cartwright's  sen- 
timents being  in  favour  of-  the  Geneva  discipline,  and  op- 
posite in  some  particulars  to  the  establishment  of  the  chut%:h 
ef  England.  At  length,  he  was  convened  before  the  vice- 
chancellor  and  othei  doctors,  and  examined  upon  sundry 
articles-  or  propositions  of  doctrine  delivered  by  him  pub- 
licly in  his  lectures,  and  elsewhere ;  which  they  affirmed 
to^  be  contrary  to  the  form-  received  and  allowed  by  public 
authority  in  this  realm  ;  and  thereupon  they  demanded 
whether  he  would  stand  to,  or  revoke,  the  said  opinions 
and  doctrines  delivered  by  him  *. 

Mr  Cartwright,  upon  deliberation,  desired  that  he  might 
have  leave  to  set  down  in  writing  what  his  judgment  in 
those  things  was,  and  what  he  would  stand  to ;  _which 
being  granted,  he  drew  up  in  six  propositions  what  his 
judgment  was,  and,  setting  his  hand  to  it,  delivered  it 
to  the  vice-chancellor,  who  thereupon  admonished  him  to 
revoke  the  same ;  and  upon  his  refusal,  punished  him  byf 
the  suspension  of  his  stipend,  and  so  he  continued  in  his 
lectures  that  year  •,.  but  the  year  after,  Dr  Whirgift  being 
ehosen  vice-chancellor,  he  again  convened  him  before  him, 
requiring  his  absoPute  answer  whether  he  did  mind  to 
teach  his  auditors  otherwise,  revoking  what  he  had  before 

taught, 

•  It  has  been  gerwrally  canceired-,  that  Mr  (Cartwright  was  the  fird 
^cat  diffenter  from  the  elUbiiihed  church ;  but  improperly.  Dr  'Kunicr, 
deaaof  WelUt  (about  the  year  156.^,)  feenis  to  have  been  ihe  fir(l,  or  one 
of  the  firlt,  after  the  church  of  England  was  fettled,  who  oppofed  both  its 
epifcopacy  and  ceremonies  and  made  a  difturbince  about  them.  This 
Turner  was  a  v€rf  inteoiperate  and  indifcreet  man,  as  appears  by  an  anrc- 
dote,  recorded  of  him  even  by  Mart.a  Marprelate,  (an  abufive  writer,) 
concerning  his  rude  treatment  of  a  biftiop  wliom  he  invited  Co  dinner.  S«e 
Strypc's  I^ife  of  Arcbbifhop  Parker,  p.  151, 
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taught,  or  whether  he  would  abide  in  the  maintenance  of 
the  Srjme  ?  To  this  Mr  Cartwright  answered,  «  that  for 
<<  the  propositions  delivered  by  him  under  his  hand  to 
<*  Dr  May,  and  now  shewed  to  him,  they  were  his  o'wn 
'*  hand  writing,  such  as  he  had  openly  taught,  and  still 
«  continued  fully  determined  to  maintain  and  defend  as 
"  .truths."  Hereupon,  after  Mr  Cartwright  had  a  white 
withdrawn,  and  the  vice-chancellor  had  conferred  with 
the  other  doctors,  Mr  Cartwrij^ht  was  again  called  for, 
and  this  definitive  sentence  was  pronounced  against  him 
by  the  vice-chancellor  Dr  Whitgift:  «  That  perceiving 
f  that  no  admonition  would  help,  but  that  he  still  per- 
5  sisted  in  the  same  mind,  he  did  therefore  pronounce  him, 
f  the  said  Mr  Cartwright  to  be  removed  from  his  said 
!  lecture,  and  by  his  final  decree  or  sentence  did  then  and 
f  there  remove  him,  and  declare  the  said  lecture  to  be 
f  void  ;  and  that  he  minded,  according  to  the  foundation 
5  thereof,  to  proceed  to  the  election  of  a  new  reader. 
*  And  further  he  did  then  and  there,  by  virtue  of  his  of- 
f  (ice,  inhibit  the  said  Mr  Cartwright  from  preaching  with- 
<  in  the  university  and  the  jurisdiction  of  the  same. 

The  articles,  which  Mr  Cartwright  drew  up,  are  as  fol- 
low, translated  from  the  original  Latin. 

"  1 .  The  title?,  as  well  as  the  offices  and  duty  of  arch* 
bishops  and  archdeacons,  ought  to  be  abolished. 

«  2.  The  titles  of  the  lawful  ministers  in  the  church, 
$uch  as  those  of  bishops  and  deacpns,  being  separate  from 
their  functions  as  described  simply  in  the  word  of  God, 
pught  to  be  disallowed,  and  brought  back  to  the  apostolic 
institution  ;  so  that  a  bishop  should  be  exercised  in  the 
word  and  in  prayer,  an^  st  deacon  in  taking  care  of  the 
poor. 

"  8.  The  government  of  a  church  ought  not  to  be  in- 
trusted with  the  chancellors  of  bishops,  or  the  officers 
belonging  to  archdeacons,  but  should  be  committed  to  a 
proper  minister,  and  one  who  is  a  presbyter  of  the  same 
^hurch. 

"  v.  It  docs  not  behove  a  minister  to  be  either  without 
a  charge,  or  exempt  from  attendance  on  his  charge,  but 
every  such  person  should  devote  himself  to  the  care  of  one 
particular  flock. 

"  5.  None  should  solicit  the  ministry  as  a  candidate. 

*<  6.  Ministers  are  not  to  be  appointed  and  made  merely 
by  the  authority  and  power  of  the  bishops ;  much  less  ia 
a  study  or  any  other  private  place  j  but  the  election  ought 
^9  be  made  by  the  church. 

«  These 
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.  «  These  reformations  being  effected,  every  one  sk(Mild 
labour  in  his  calling  (for  I  mean  to  speak  oi  the  calling) 
that  the  magistrate  should  act  by  his  authority,  the  mini- 
ster by  the  word,  and  all  persons  by  their  prayers. 

«f  By  me,  Thomas  Cartwright.*' 

Mr  Cartwright  being  thus  expelled,  and  finding  the 
way  for  the  exercise  of  his  ministry  in  England  obstructed^ 
he  went  beyond  the  seas  to  visit  other  Reformed  churches^ 
where  he  grew  acquainted  with  the  most  eminent  men  for 
piety  and  learning  in  Christendom,,  with  whom  he  kept 
correspondence  all  his  life  after.  He  was  also  highly 
prized  by  them,  insomuch  that  Beza,  writing  about  that 
time  into  England  to  a  friend  of  his,  hath  this  expression  ; 
Est  quidam  Anglus  nohiscumy  nomine  Thomas  Cartwright^ 
b!fc.  Here  is  now  with  us  your  countryman  Thomas  Cart- 
wright,  than  whom  I  think  the  sun  doth  not  see  a  more 
learned  man,  &c.  He  was  also  chosen  preacher  to  the 
English  merchants  at  Antwerp,  and  afterwards  at  Middle- 
burgh,  where  he  had  great  success  in  his  ministry ;  and 
when  he  understood  that  the  merchants,  by  whom  he  was 
maintained,  through  their  great  losses,  decayed  in  their 
estates,  he  returned  their  salary  to  them  again. 

Not  long  after  he  came  over  into  England,  being 
earnestly  solicited  by  letters  from  Mr  Deering,  Mr  Fulke, 
Mr  Wisburne, "  Mr  Leaver,  and  Mr  Fox  ;  about  which 
time  the  non-conformists  having  drawn  up  An  Admoni- 
tion TO  the'Parliament  for  the  Reformation  of  the 
church,  Dr  Whitgift,  who  was  then  preferred  to  the  arch- 
bishopric of  Canterbury,  answered  the  same  in  print ; 
whereupon  the  ministers  who  wrote  the  *  Admonition/ 
consulting,  but  not  agreeing  upon  the  choice  of  to  reply  to 
Dr  Whitgift,  Mr  Cartwright  was  at  last  chosen  by  lot  to 
undertake  it,  and  performed  it  so  well,  that  some  of  his 
very  adversaries  were  heard  to  advance  and  commend  him 
for  it. 

Mr  Walton  says,  in  his  life   of  Hooker,    <  that   Mr 

*  Cartwright  appearing  to  justify  himself  and  his  party  in 

*  many  remonstrances,  which  he  caused  to  be  printed, 

<  the  bishop  (Whitgift)  made  a  first  answer,  and  Cart- 

<  wright  replied  upon  him  5  and  then  the  bishop  having 
«  rejoined  to  his  reply,  Mr  Cartwright  either  was,  or  was 

*  persuaded  to  be  satisfied ;  for  he  wrote  no  more,  but 
«  left  the  reader  to  judge  which  had  maintained  their 
f  cause  with  mos^  charity  and  reason.*  p.  IJj. 

However, 
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Hower^r>  Mr  Canwright,  witb  others  of  Atf  Hon* 
conformists}  ^ais  bsought  into  th«  &ig{r  comimssion  eocM) 
\rftetfe,  for  rcftrsal  of  the  oath  est  afficto^  they  were  put 
in  prison,  and  forwards  proceeded  against  in  the  star^ 
chamber  \  but  those  very  witnesses^  who  were  brought 
to  accuse  them,  did  so  clear  them,  that  they  were  dis- 
missed^ and  sent  home  much  more  honoured  and  beloved 
than  they  were*  before. 

Whilst  Mr  Cartwright  was  prisoner  in  die  Fleet,,  he 
had  thirty  pounds  sent  him  from  a  noble  friend,  of  which 
he  took  but  ten  shillings^  returning  the  rest  with  many 
thanks  to  the  donor  \  and  when  the  earl  of  Leicester  oflered 
him  the  provostship  of  Earon-coilege,  saying,  that  it  vn^ 
ai  hundred  pdunds  a  year  more  than  enough,  besides  the 
conveniency  of  the  piace,  Mr  Cartwright  dnswerecF, 
<<  that  the  hundred  pounds  more  than  enough  was  e«oa^ 
«  for  him/' 

About  the  year  tS^Oy  his  fame  was  so  sprread  dkroogh 
the  Reformed  churches,  that  K.  James,  then  king  of 
Scotland,  sent  for  him,  offering  td  make  him  professor  ia 
tlie  university  of  St  Andrews,  whereof,  twenty  years  after, 
upon  K.  James  coming  rmo  England,  Mr  Cartwright 
•makes  mention  in  his  Epistle  before  his  Commentary  upon 
Ecclesiastes,  which  he  dedicated  to  K.  James,  returning 
humble  thanks  for  that  royal  favour.  The  at chhishop  of 
iDublin  also  sent  for  him  into  Ireland,  offering  him  pre- 
ferment in  the  kingdom. 

Mr  Walton  Says,  that  *  after  some  silence  (meaning  of 
^  the  controversy  between  ardibishop  Whitgift  and  htm) 
«  Mr  Cartwright  received  from  the  archbishop  many  per- 

♦  sonal  favours,  and  retired  himself  to  a  more  private  Kv- 
^  ing,  which  was  at  Warwick,  where  he  was  made  nraster 

*  of  the  hospital,  and  lived  quietly  and  gtew  rich  [which 
« last,  when  the  profits  are  considered,  seems  dsoubtful  ;] 
'  and  where  the  bishop  gave  him  a  ficence  to  preach,  upon 
^  promise  not  to  meddle  with  controversies,  but  incline 
«  his  hearers  to  piety  and  moderation :  And  this  promise 

*  he  kept  during  his  life,  which  ended  in  160^,  or  I603, 
« tltc  bJshop  surviving  him  but  one  year,  [Strype  says, 

•  only  two  months,]  each  ending  his  days  in  perfect  cha- 
«  rity  with  the  other.*  Who,  reading  this,  cannot  but 
urish,  that  two  such  excellent  men  had  never  maintained 
a  controversy  between  them  at  all ;  but  that,  as  they  could 
at  last,  in  the  wisdom  of  grace,  find  out  the  way  of  cha- 
rity and  peace,  they  had  never  entered  any  other  ?  What 
disputes,  what  factions  i^  religion,  to  the  disgrace    of 

our 
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ma  conuiion  Cbristi^nity  befoFfe  the  ivorM,  mfght  bavd 
been  avoided  or  healed  ?  CartMnright  is  *aid  to  have  ex- 
pressed himself  to  this  effect  upon  his  death-bed  ^  and, 
doabcless^  Whitgift  thinks  so  now. 

Mr  Cartwright  w^s  sent  to  from  many  eminent  divides 
beyond  sea,  wherein  they  craved  hiaf  advice  for  the  direc- 
tion of  young  men  m  the  method  of  their  studies,  and  iti 
behalf  of  the  churches  in  general,  for  his  counsel  in  re- 
galsidng  their  proceecfings  in  the  weightiest  iffairs. 

It  was-  the  e»rl  of  Leicester  who  preferred  hJm  to  be 
master  of  theho^ifal  at  Warwick,  which  place  was  worth 
to  him  aboat'  one  hundred  pounds  per  antrum  :  His  em* 
pkyment  wa»,  to  pray  ^ith  the  poor  men  twice  SL-daVjt 
to  caceckhe  twice  a  week,  and  to  preach  once  oft  the  Lorcrg 
day  at  the  psnish  church. 

fiis  carriage  and  deportment  wasf  inch,  that  there  was 
not  a  nobten>a»  or  gentleman  of  quality  in  aH  the  c^untty^ 
that  looked  heaven-ward,  or  wasf  of  amy  account  for  reli- 
gion and  learnfffgy  but  sought  to  enjoy  his  company,  anc{ 
found  much  pkasofe  and  content  therein;  for  his  conver- 
sation was  such,  that  scarce  a  word  c^me  from  his  mouth 
dial  was  not  of  some  good  use  vctA  concernment.  He  vt^s 
of  a  rery  hborions  and  indefatigable  spirit;  it  was  his ^ 
meat  and  diink  to  be  doing  the  will  of  his  heavenl^y  Fa- 
ther V  so  that  besides  all  his  pains  in  vtnriting,  and'  in  the 
hospital^  he  preached  every  sabbath-day  in  the  morning 
about  seven  o^clock  in  the  lower  parish  of  Warwick,  and^ 
^heiv  he  could  be  suffered,  in  the  upper  parish  in  the  af- 
ternoon ',  besides  which,  he  preached  a  lecture  on  Satur- 
days in  the  afternoon  in  the  ifpper  church,  in  which  he 
went  orer  a  great  part  of  the  Proverbs  atid  Ecclesrasfes, 
with  great  judgment  and  profit ;  and  this  he  did  of  his 
own  free  will,  without  demanding  or  receiving  one  penny 
for  bis.  pains. 

Presently  after  his  coming  to  Warwick,  the  English  se- 
minary at  Rheims  published  their  version  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  annotations  upon  it  in  English  ;  which  coming 
over  into  England,  it  was  looked  upon  by  all  as  a  book  of 
da&gerous  concernment,  and  therefore  fit  to  be  answered 
by  the  ablest  pen  that  could  be  found ;  hereupon  (as 
it  is  said)  Q.  Elizabeth  sent  to^  Beza  to  request  him  to 
undevtake  the  answer  5  buft  he  modestly  excused  it,  and 
returned  answer,  that  she  had  one  in  her  own  kingdom, 
far  abler  than  himself  tO'  undertake  such  a  task,  and  upon 
further  enquiry  declared,  that  it  was  Mr  Thomas  Cart- 
fright.    Then  Sir  Francis  Walsinghjam>  a  man  of  eminent 

placQ 
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place  and  poweti  vrho  in  this,  as  in  other  affairs,  was  za* 
counted  the  mouth  and  hand  of  the  queen  and  state,  wrote 
to  Mr  Cartwright,  earnestly  requesting  him  to  undertake 
the  work,  assuring  him  also  of  such  aid  as  shou}d  further 
him  in  the  finishing  of  it ;  for  which  end  he  sent  him 
one  hundred  pounds  towards  the  charges  of  buying  books, 
and  procuring  writers  which  were  to  be  employed  by  him 
in  the  work  ;  this  was  in  the  year  1583. 

The  same  year  also  he  was  earnestly  solicited  by  some 
learned  men  of  the  university  of  Cambridge,  to  undertake 
the  Answer,  in  wh.ch,  amongst  other  passages,  they  have 
these  expressions  :  *  With  you  we  are  earnest,  most  reve- 
rend Cartwright,  that  you  would  set  yourself  against 
the  unhallowed  endeavours  of  these  mischievous  men, 
either  by  refuting  the  whole  book,  or  at  lea$t  some  part 
thereof.  It  is  not  for  every  man  workmanlike  to  frame 
God's  tabernacle,  but  for  Bazaleel  and  Aholiab ;  neither 
Is  every  one  rashly  to  be  thrust  forth  into  the  Lord'^ 
battles ;  but  such  captains  are  to  be  chosen  from  amongst 
David's  worthies ;  of  which  as  we  acknowledge  you  to 
be,  by  the  former  battles  undergone  for  the  walls  of  our 
city  the  church,  we  doubt  not,  if  you  will  enter  thi» 
war,  which  truly  you  ought  according  to  the  zeal  and 
piety  you  bear  to  your  country  and  religion,  but  that 
you  fighting  for  conscience  and  country  (yea  even  for 
the  veiy  inmost  holy  place  of  the  temple)  will  be  able 
to  tread  under  foot  die  forces  of  the  Jebusites,  which  set 
themselves  to  assault  the  tower  of  David.  Moreover 
(which  may, marvellously  sharpen  the  edge  of  your  cou- 
rage) you  are  not  now  to  fight  with  a  brother  or  fellow 
of  the  same  religion  (which  maketh  the  conflict  more 
faint)  but  with  the  most  inveterate  enemies  of  Jesus 
Christ,  &c.'  Then  they  thus  conclude  :  •  You  see  to 
what  an  honourable  fight  we  invite  you.  Christ's  busi- 
ness shall  be  undertaken  against  satan*s  champions. 
We  stir  you  iip  to  fight  the  battles  of  the  Lord  ;  where 
the  victory  is  certain,  which  the  triumph  and  applause 
of  the  angels  will  ensue.  Our  prayers  shall  never  be 
wanting  unto  you.  Christ,  without  doubt,  whose  cause 
is  defended,  will  be  present  with  you.  The  Lord  Jesus 
much  increase  your  courage  and  strength,  and  keep  you 
very  long  in  safety  for  his  church's  good !  Farewell.* 
This  was  subscribed  by  Roger  Goad,  William  Whitaker, 
Thomas  Crook,  John  Ireton,  William  Fulke,  John  Field, 
Nicholas  Crane,  Giles  Seintler,  Richard  Gardener,  William 
Charke,  &c. 

But 
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Butt  besides  these,  the  ministers  of  London  and  Sufiblk 
^id  by  their  several  letters  earnestly  exhort  him  to  this 
work.  Mr  Cartwright  was  at  last  by  these  importunities 
drawn  to  undertake  it ;  and  neither  diligence  nor  constancy 
was  wanting  in  him  to  have  carried  it  on  to  perfection ; 
but  he  met  with  such  great  discouragements  and  hinder- 
ances  from  potent  adversaries,  that  he  was  forced  often  to 
lay  his  pen  aside. 

Whilst  he  was  at  Warwick,  he  was  requested  by  the 
Lord  Zouchy  governor  of  Guernsey,  to  go  with  him  into 
that  island,  with  whom  he  continued  some  time  j  and  in 
his  absence  substituted  one  Mr  Lord,  a  godly  minister 
then  living  at  Woolstone,  in  his  room  at  the  hospital  at 
Warwick,  allowing  him  the  greatest  part  of  the  proofs  of 
the  place  during  his  abode  there ;  and  the  rest  he  caused 
to  be  distributed  amongst  the  poor. 

He  was  far  from  seeking  after  great  places  or  great  things 
in  the  world  ;  and  for  riches,  he  sought  them  not ;  yea  he 
rejected  many  opportunities  whereby  he  might  have  enrich- 
ed himself.  His  usual  manner  was,  when  he  had  good 
sums  of  gold  sent  him,  to  take  only  one  piece,  lest  he 
should  seem  to  slight  his  friends  kindness,  and  to  send 
back  the  rest  with  a  thankful  acknowledgment  of  their 
love,  and  his  acceptance  of  it,  professing  that  for  that  con- 
dition wherein  GOD  had  set  him,  he  was  as  well  furnish- 
ed as  they  for  their  high  and  great  places. 

His  manner  was,  not  to  keep  any  more  money  in  hi^ 
purse  but  what  might  serve  for  charitable  uses.  He  was 
very  bountiiul  to  poor  scholars.  He  distributed  money 
every  Sabbath-day  amongst  the  poor  of  the  town  of  War- 
wick, besides  what  he  gave  to  the  prisoners,  and  upon  other 
occasions  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

For  his  household  affairs,  he  never  troubled  himself  with 
them,  but  wholly  left  them  to  be  ordered  and  managed  by 
the  prudence  of  his  wife. 

He  was  very  careful  to  regulate  and  order  the  business 
of  the  hospital  for  the  best  advantage  of  the  poor  brethren. 
He  continued  his  diligence  and  assiduity  yi  his  studies  even 
in  his  old  age  ;  and  his  manner  was  to  rise  at  two,  three, 
and  four  o'clock  at  the  latest,  both  summer  and  winter, 
notwithstanding  his  bodily  infirmities  were  such,  that  he 
was  forced  to  study  continually  kneeling  upon  his  knees. 

He  could  not  endure,  so  much  as  in  private,  to  hear  his 
jadversaries  reproached;  and  if  any  in  his  presence  used  dis- 
graceful speeches  of  them,  he  would  sharply  reprove  them 
for  it,  saying,  «  that  it  is  a  Christian's  duty  to  pray  for, 

«  and 
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<*  and  not  to  reproach  his  adversaries ;"  and  when  Martiit 
Mar^Prelate's  book  came  forth,  he  shewed  much  dislike 
of  the  satvrical  and  tart  language  used  in  it.  He  was 
also  very  Kumbiey  not  .enduring  to  hear  any  thing  spoken 
in  his  own  commendation,  or  any  titles  given  him,  which 
ia  the  least  measure  savoured  of  ambition*  He  affected 
not  popularity,  but  avoided  it  as  much  as  possibly  he 
could.  Indeed,  all  his  ambition  was,  to  advance  the 
knowledge  and  cause  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  to  pro- 
mote GOD's  glory.  It  was  the  great  joy  and  rejoicing 
of  his  heart  to  hear  of  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  the 
churches  at  home  and  abroad  ;  for  this  he  earhestly  and 
daily  prayed :  And  when  he  heard  any  ill  tidings,  with 
Nehemiah  he  sat  down  and  mourned,  and  fasted,  and 
prayed  before  the  GOD  of  heaven ;  so  that  all  that  con- 
versed with  him  might  easily  discern  that  nothing  did 
affect  him  in  any  degree,  like  the  good  or  ill  tidings  of  the 
church's  state. 

He  was  fre^juent  in  prayer  every  day;  and  in  his  younger 
years  rose  many  times  in  the  night  for  that  purpose.  And 
as  his  labours  were  very  great  in  the  work  of  the  ministry, 
so  it  pleased  the  Lord  to  make  them  very  successful  iot 
the  conversion  and  confirmation  of  many,  and  for  terror 
and  restraint  unto  others.  There  was  one  Mr  Chaplin, 
a  woollen^draper  in  Warwick,  wlio  made  a  profession  of 
religion,  but  many  times  broke  out  into  scandalous  prac- 
tices i  Mr  Cartwright  on  a  time  walking  with  him  in  his 
garden,  dealt  plainly  and  faithfully  with  turn,  rebuking 
him  for  his  miscarriages,  and  shewing  him  the  dishonour 
that  he  brought  to  GOD  and  the*  gospel  thereby.  Thii 
so  wrought  upon  Chaplin,  that  he  presently  sunk  down, 
and  being  carried  home,  died  within  a  few  hours  after. 

In  his  old  age  he  was  much  troubled  with  the  stone  and 
(rout,  which  much  impaired  his  strength,  yet  wouU  he 
not  intermit  his  labours,  but  continued  preaching  when 
many  times  he  could  scarce  creep  up  into  the  pulpit.  The 
Sabbath  before  his  death,  which  was  the  last  sermon  that 
he  made,  December  the  25th,  he  preached  upon  Eccles.  xii. 
7.  Thin  shall  the  dust  return  'to  the  iartlji^  and  the  spirit  shall 
return  to  God  who  gave  it.  The  mortiing  before  his  death, 
which  was  the  Tuesday  following,  he  was  two  hours  on 
his  knees  in  private  prayer  ;  in  which,  as  he  told  his  wife, 
be  found  wonderful  and  unutterable  joy  and  comfort, 
GOD  giving  him  a  glimpse  of  heaven  before  he  came  to 
it  %  and  within  a  few  hours  after  he  quietly  resigned  up 
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ills  spirit  siodo  GOD,  Dec^ianber  the  Sith,  1e»0S..  9ge4 
mtj^&c^  3fieaT8.  Mr  GoAA  pif^Mcfaed  his  f ivieral  sermon. 
His  Woi&KS.  His^HaroiEoma  Eyangdka  is  a  v^ry  learn- 
ed mA  ahk  peif onn9nce .  A  Comoien t  iij>on  the  Proverbs 
aod  Ecdeaiastes.  A  Confutation  of  the  Rhemiat's  Ti;an&- 
Isttioni  Glosae^  and  Annotations.  Repiy  to  Archbishop 
Whitgift.  Cammetitttrm  prtkdka  m  toiam  kisioriam  tvafu^ 
gelicam.    And  90ine  iotfacr  Works. 


»»p<i»i'i»'    —»■■     't  *  ■»— 


JOHN   W  H  I  T  G  I  F  T, 

ARCHBISHOP  OF  CANTERBURY. 

'X'HIS  great  -man  might  be  called,  the  undaunted  cham« 
*  pion  of  the  rites,  discipline  and  revenues  of  the  church 
of  England.  The  greatest  part  of  his  life,  which  w^s  a 
-^ery  active  one,  was  employed  in  her  service :  And  her 
establishment,  under  GOD,  to  this  day  may  be  in  gwat 
measure  ascribed  to  his  seafl  ami  abilities.  Me  had  not 
<the  mildness  and  deep  erodkion  of  an  Usher,  nor  the  spi- 
rituality and  ascetic  turn  of  a  Leighton,  who  held  the  same 
Tank  in  the  church  ;  but  he  seemed  to  be  an  inscrumeot 
raised  up  to  preserve  its  ecclesiastical  state,  which  enters 
so  deeply  into  our  whole  political  constitution,  that  (as  it 
was  proved  under  Charles  'I.)  the  one  could  not  subsist 
without  the  other. 

He  was  the  son  of  H^nry  "Whitgift,  merchant  of  Great 
Grimsby,  in  Lincolnshire,  by  Anne  Dynewell,  a  young  gen- 
tlewoman of  good  hiith  and  reputation  in  that  town, 
where  he  was  born  in  the  year  1 58(V  He  was  descended 
of  the  ancient  family  of  the  Whitgifcs  of  Whitgift  in  the 
West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  some  of  whom  had  been  consi- 
derable benefactors  to  the  church.  .But  his  grandfather 
John  Whitgift,  Gent,  having  a  numerous  family,  •  and 
placing  his  sons  out  in  different  ways  of  life,  pne  of  tbera 
^Robert]  was  bred  to  the  church,  and  became  abbot  ci 
the  monastry  of  Welk?w,  near  Grimsby.  In  this  situation, 
as  he  applied  himself  to  instruct  young  gentlemen  in  the 
first  rudiments  pf  learning,  he  took  his  nephew  (the  sub- 
ject of  our  present  article)  under  his  care.  Here  our  Au- 
thor early  imbibed  an  ill  opinion  of  the  Romish  church 

from 
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from  this  uncle,  who  often  declared  in  his  hearing,  <  That 
«  they  and  their  religion  could  not  long  continue ;  be- 

<  cause  he  had  read  the  whole  scripture  over  and  over, 

<  and  could  never  find  therein  that  it  was  founded  by 
«  God,    which    consequently    (said   he,)    cannot   stand, 

<  since  these  are  our  Saviour's  words,  Every  plant  that  my 

•  heavenly  Father  hath  not  planted  shall  be  roofed  up^  Matth. 

•  XV.  30/  In  the  mean  time,  observing  the  promising 
genius  of  his  nephew,  he  advised  his  father  to  send  him 
to  St  Anthony's  school  at  London.  For  this  purpose  he  was 
lodged  in  St  Paul's  Church-yard  at  his  aunt's  who  had 
married  one  of  the  vergers  of  that  church.  While  he  was 
here,  his  aunt  often  importuned  him  to  go  to  mass,  and 
procured  also  some  of  the  canons  of  St  Paul's  to  persuade 
him  to  it ;  bqt  having  already  some  relish  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  Reformation,  he  constantly  withstood  all  their  en- 
deavours. By  this  his  conduct  she  grew  at  length  so  much 
exasperated,  as  to  turn  him  out  of  doors,  imputing  all 
her  losses  and  domestic  misfortunes  to  her  harbouring  of 
such  an  heretic  (as  she  called  him)  under  her  roof;  and 
at  parting  told  him,  that  *■  she  thought  at  first  she  had  re- 

<  ceived  a  saint  into  her  house}  but  now  she  perceived  he  ' 

•  was  a  devil.' 

Thus  rudely  treated  by  his  aunt,  he  repaired  home  to 
his  father  in  Lincolnshire,  where  his  uncle  the  abbot, 
finding  upon  examination  that  he  had  made  a  good  pro- 
gress in  grammar  learning,  advised  the  sending  of  him 
to  the  university.     Accordingly  he  was  sent  to  Cambridge 
in  the  year  1548  or  1549,  and  placed   first   in  QueenV 
coUege  ;  but  not  liking  the  disposition  of  some  there,  he 
was  removed  soon  after  to  Pembrdke-hall,  and  put  under 
the  tuition  of  the  celebrated  John  Bradford,  the  martyr, 
who  was  then  lately  chosen  fellow  of  that  society.     He 
had  not  been  long  here  before  he  was  recommended  by 
his  tutor  and  Mr  Grindall,  then  fellow,  (afterwards  archn 
bishop  of  Canterbury)  to  the  master,  Nicholas  Ridley;  by 
which  means  he  was  made  scholar  of  that  house,  and 
chosen  bible-clerk.     These  advantages  were  the  more  ac- 
ceptable to  him,  as  his  circumstances  were  then  but  in- 
different, by  reason  of  his  father's  great  losses  at  sea.   Mr 
Bradford  leaving  Cambridge  in  the  year  1 550,  our  Author 
fell  under  the  care  of  Mr  Gregory  Garth,  who  continued 
his  tutor  while  he  staid  at  Pembroke-hall,  from  whence  he 
went  out  bachelor  of  arts  in  1553-4.     But  in  1555,  be- 
ing unanimously  elected  fellow  of  Peter-house,  he  was  ad- 
mitted there  in  that  quality  by  Thirlby,  bishop  of  Ely, 

the- 
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Ae  thirty-first  of  May  the  same  year.  He  commeiiced 
master  of  arts  in  1557. 

About  this  time  he  had  a  severe  fit  of  sii^kness ;  and 
soon  after  his  recovery  happened  the  remarkable  visitation 
of  this  university  by  the  authority  of  cardinal  Pole,  in 
order  to  purge  out  the  heretics.  To  avoid  the  storm, 
oor  Author's  first  resolution  was  to  go  to  Strasburg,  Frank- 
fort, or  somewhere  in  Switzerland;  butDr  Perne,  the  mas- 
ter of  his  college,  though  at  that  time  a  prqfessed  Papist^ 
y^t  having  a  great  esteem  for  him,  undertook  to  skreen  him 
from  the  commissioners,  which  prevailed  on  him  not  to 
leave  the  university.  The  master's  promise  was  faith- 
fully performed  :  and  notwithstanding  the  severity  of  th^t 
visitation,  he  escaped  without  any  inquiry,  by  the  con- 
nivance of  his  friend,  who  being  then  vice-chancellor, 
and  shewing  himself  active  in  the  present  transactions, 
was  the  less  suspected  to  favour  any  but  thorough  devotees 
of  Rome. 

In  1560,  our  Author  entered  into  holy  orders,  and  soon 
after  preached  his  first  sermon  at  St  Mary's  before  the 
university,  upon  Rom.  i»  16.  I  am  not  ashamed  of  the  gospel 
of  Christy  &c.  with  general  and  great  approbation.  Thfc 
^ame  year  he  ^as  appointed  chaplain  to  Dr  Richard  Cox, 
bishop  of  Ely,  who  gave  him  the  rectory  of  Teversham,  in 
Cambridgeshire.  In  1563,  he  proceeded  bachelor  of  divi- 
nity ;  and  Matthew  Hutton,  then  fellow  of  Trinity-College, 
being  appointed  Regius  professor  of  divinity,  the  same 
year,  our  Author  succeeded  him  in  the  Margaret  profesr 
sorship.  Soon  after  this  he  joined  with  his  brother  pro- 
fessor and  several  heads  of  colleges,  in  a  petition  to  .Sir 
"William  Cecil,  their  chancellor,  for  an  orde,r  to  regulate 
the  electioa  of  public  officers,  the  want  of  which  created 
great  disturbance  in  the  university  at  that  time.  Two 
^ears  after  this  he  distinguished  himself  so  eminently  in 
the  pulpit,  that  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  then  lord  Jkeeper, 
sent  for  him  to  court  to  preach  before  the  queen,  who 
heard  him  with  great  satisfaction,  and  gave  orders  pre- 
sently to  have  him  sworn  her  chaplain*  The  same  year, 
1565,  being  informed  that  some  statutes  were  preparing 
above  to  enjoin  an  uniformity  of  habits^  particularly  to 
brder  the  wearing  of  surplices  in  the  university,  he  pro- 
moted the  writing  of  a  joint  letter  privately  to  Cecil,  ear- 
nestly desiring  him  to  stop  (if  possible)  the  sending  down 
any  such  orders,  which  it  was  perceived  would  be  very 
unacceptable  to  the  university  :  But  this  address  was  taken 
so  ill  at  court^  that  our  Author  was  obliged  aftervi-ards  to 
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make  an  apology  for  his  conduct  in  it.  Howeyer,  he 
grew  into  so  great  esteem  at  Cambridge,  as  well  under  the 
character  of  a  preacher  as  the  restorer  of  order  and  dis- 
cipline there,  that  the  next  year,  June  the  tenthi  the 
university  granted  him  a  licence  under  their  common  seal, 
to  preach  throughout  the  realm  *,  and  on  the  fifth  of  July 
following,  the  salary  of  his  professorship  was  raised,  out 
of  respect  to  him,  by  that  body,  from  twenty  marks  to 
twenty  pounds. 

He  had  the  year  before  been  a  considerable  benefactor 
to  his  college ;  where  the  next  year,  1567,  he  held  the 
president's  place,  but  was  called  thence,  April  the  twenty- 
first,  to  Pembroke-hall,  being  chosen  master  there ;  and 
not  long  after  he  was  likewise  appointed  Regius  professor 
of  divinity.  In  both  these  preferments  he  succeeded  a 
second  time  his  old  friend  Dr  Hutton  (now  made  dean  of 
York),  and  to  the  first  had  the  same  recommendation 
which  had  been  given  to  his  predecessor,  viz.  that  of  Dr 
Edmund  Grindal,  then  bishop  of  London.  But  his  conti- 
nuance here  was  very  short;  for  in  less  than  three  months, 
upon  the  death  of  Dr  Beauchamp,  her  majesty  promoted 
him  to  the  mastership  of  Trinity-College.  This  place  was 
procured  for  him  chiefly  by  the  interest  of  Sir  W.  Cecil, 
who,  notwithstanding  some  objections  had  been  made  tp 
his  age,  got  him  sworn  into  it  the  fourth  of  July.  The 
same  year  the  university  admitted  him  inceptor  for  the 
degree  of  doctor  in  divinity  ;  and  being  appointed  likewise 
to  keep  the  commencement  act,  he  chose  for  his  thesis 
upon  that  occasion.  Papa  est  tile  antichristus  ,•  the  pope  is 
the  antichrist.  In  1 570,  having  first  applied  to  Cecil  for 
the  purpose,  he  compiled  a  new  body  of  statutes  for  the 
university,  which  were  of  great  service  to  that  learned  com- 
munity. 

This  work  he  finished  in  August,  and  the  same  month 
he  was  th>e  principal  agent  in  procuring  an  order  from 
the  vice-chancellor  and  heads  to  prohibit  Cartvirright,  who 
was  now  Margaret  professor,  from  reading  any  more  lec- 
tures without  some  satisfaction  given  to  them  of  his  prin- 
ciples and  opinions.  Our  author  informed  the  chan- 
cellor of  this  step,  and  at  the  same  time  acquainted  him 
with  Cartwright's  principles,  and  the  consequences  of 
them,  upon  which  he  received  the  chancellor's  approba- 
tion of  what  had  been  done.  Upon  which  Cartwrrght, 
being  convened,  and  refusing  to  renounce  his  principles, 
was  deprived  of  his  professorsh^i  j  and  as  he  gave  out  that 
his  assertions  were  rather  sUjppressed  by  authority,  than 
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refuted  by  reasoO)  Our  Author  took  an  effectual  method 
to  obviate  that  calumny.     In  the  mean  time,  at  the  chan- 
cellor's request,  he  likewise  wrote  a  confutation  of  som^ 
of  the  chief  of  those  principles,  and  sent  them  to  arch- 
bishop Parker,  in  a  letter  dated  December  29,  with  an  in- 
tention to  publish  them,  but  was  prevented.     In  1671} 
he  served  the  office  of  vice-chancellor.     The  same  year 
an  order  was  made  by  the  archbishop  and  bishops,  that  all 
those  who  had  obtained  faculties  to  preach,  should  surren- 
der them  before  the  third  of  August ;  and  that  upon  their 
subscription  to  the  thirty-nine  articles,  and  other  constitu- 
tions and  ordinances  agreed  upon,  new  licences  should  be 
granted.     This  being  signified  to  the  university,  and  an 
order  sent,  requiring  them  to  call  in  all  the  faculties  grant- 
ed before,  our  Author  in  pursuance  thereof  surrendered 
his  former  liscence,  obtained  in   1566,  and  had  another 
granted  him  September  17,  1571,  wherein  he  was  like- 
wise constituted  one  of  the  university-preachers.     June 
the  nineteenth,  in  consequence  of  the  queen's  nomination, 
he  was  elected  dean  of  Lincoln,  into  which  dignity  he  was 
installed  August  the  second  following.    October  the  thirty- 
first  he  obtained  a  dispensation  from  the  archbishop,  im- 
powering  him,  together  with  his  deanery,  his  prebend  of 
Ely,  and  rectory  of  Teversham  (besides  the  mastership  of 
Trinity-College)  to  hold  any  other  benefice  whatsoever. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  same  year  he  preached  the  Latin 
sermon  at  the  meeting  of  the  convocation,  being  then  proc- 
tor for  the  clergy  and  chapter  of  Ely.  May  the  fourteenth, 
the  next  year,  he  was  presented  to  the  lower  house  for 
their  prolocutor  and  chosen.     lii  August  the  same  year,  he 
resigned  the  rectory  of  Teversham. 

He  was  now,  by  particular  apointment  from  the  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  writing  his  answer  to  the  Admoni- 
tion, which  requiring  more  ease  of  mind  and  leisure  hours 
than  the  execution  of  his  office  as  master  of  Trinity-College 
(where  he  met  with  much  trouble  and  opposition)  seemed 
to  allow  of,  he  even  desired  to  leave  the  university.  How- 
ever, the  heads  applied  to  the  chancellor  in  a  letter  dated 
September  tiie  twenty-eighth,  to  prevent  it.  He  had  a 
little  before,  in  the  same  month  this  year,  expelled  Cart- 
wright  from  his  fellowship,  for  not  taking  orders  in  due 
time,  according  to  the  statute  of  the  colleges.  November 
the  second,  by  the  appointment  of  the  bishop  of  London, 
he  preached  at  Paul's  Cross  ;  and  before  the  expiration  of 
the  year  came  out  his  answer  to  the  <  Admonition.' 

2  As 
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As  archbishop  Parker  was  the  chief  person  that  sA 
Whitgift  about  this  work,  so  he  gave  him  considerable 
assistance  therein  ;  and  the  several  parts  of  the  copy  as  it 
was  finished  were  sent  to  him  to  revise  ;  and  Cooper,  bishop 
of  Lincoln,  another  of  the  most  learned  bishops  of  that 
time,  together  with  other  bishops  and  learned  men,  werfc 
conisulted  with.    For,  in  September  1572,  the  doctor  hav- 
ing made  an  end  of  his  confutation,  as  soon  as  he  had 
written  out  fair  the  first  part  of  it,  he  sent  it  to  the  bishop 
of  Ely,  (Dr  Cox,)  Dr  Perne,  (dean  of  Ely,)   and  some 
other  learned  men,  for  them  to  peruse ;  and  then  after- 
wards, for  the  last  perusal  of  it,  it  was  by  him  sent  to 
the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  accompanied  with  a  letter, 
dated  from  Trinity-college,  September  the  twenty- first;  anil 
shortly  after  having  transcribed  the  second  part,  which  the 
bishop  of  Lincoln  had  read  over,  he  sent  that  also  to  the 
archbishop,  with  a  letter,  bearing  date  October  the  twenty- 
first,  from  Ely,  desiring  his  grace  to  peruse  it,  and  to 
correct  it  as  should  seem  goad  to  him ;  he  likewise  desired 
to  be  directed  by  the  archbishop  to  whom  he  should  dedi- 
cate it,  whether  to  the  queen  or  parliament,  as  Cartwrigfat 
had  done,  or  any  other ;  and  lastly  he  prayed  fns  grace, 
that  the  printer  might  be  charged  not  to  give  a:  cepy  of  if, 
or  a  sheet  of  it,  till  all  were  printed.     In  this  letter  lie 
acquainted  the  ^archbishop,  th't  he  had  an  Epistle  of  Mr 
Gualter  (the  learned  divine  of  Zurich)  written  of  late  lo- 
the  bishop  of  Ely  (a  copy  of  which  he  sent  him  inclosed,) 
which  would  be,  he  said,  a  very  fit  answer  for  the  Epistle 
of  the  same  eminent  foreigner  set  at  the  end  of  the  Admo- 
nition by  the  compilers  of  it,  as  favouring  their  cause.    He 
did  not  know  the  bishop  of  Ely's  pleasure,  whether  he 
would  have  it  printed  i^but  he  told  his  lordship,  the  arch- 
bishop, tlrat  he  would  resort  unto  his  lordship  of  Ely  for 
the  same.    It  appears  that  he  had  that  bishop's  leave,  this 
letter  being  published  in  Latin  and  English  at  the  end  oT 
his  book,  with  this  preface  :  And  forasmuch  as  the  au- 
thors of  the  Admonition,  for  their  better  credit,  had  set 
down  in  print  the  Epistles  of  Mr  Beza  and  Mr  Gualtert 
so  he  thought  good  to  set  down  an  Epistle  of  Mr  Gualter, 
revoking  the  same  upon  better  information ;  as  also  ano- 
ther of  Mr  Bullinger,  chief  minister  of  Zurich,  concern- 
ing the  same  subject.     So  that  (as  Mr  Strype  observes,) 
in  this  book^  taking  in  his  defence  printed  a  year  or  two 
after,  may  be  seen  all  the  arguments  and  policy  used  in 
those  times  for  laying  episcopacy  and  the  liturgy  aside, 
and  all  the  exceptions  to  them  drawn  up  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage ; 
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"vantage ;  and  herein  also  are  subjoined  a  full  and  parti- 
cular answer  and  refutation  of  the  one,  and  vindication 
of  the  other ;  together  with  the  favourable  sense  of  the 
learned  men  abroad,  as  Peter  Martyr,  Bucer,  Zuinglius, 
Bullinger,  Calvin,  Gualter,  expressed  in  their  letters,  or 
oiher  writings  of  theirs,  and  their  approbation  of  this 
church's  frame  and  discipline,  and  the  government  of  it 
by  bishops.  Mr  Strype  was  of  opinion,  that  this  book 
may  be  justly  esteemed  and  applied  to  as  one  of  the  public 
books  of  the  church  of  England  concerning  her  profession 
and  principles,  and  as  being  of  the  like  authority  in  re- 
spect to  its  worship  and  government,  in  opposition  to  the 
ctisciplinarians,  as  bishop  Jewel's  Apology  and  Defence 
in  respect  of  the  Reformation  and  doctrine  of  it,  in  oppo* 
sition  to  the  Papists.  It  was  lirst  printed  in  ito,  aod  re- 
printed the  year  following,  with  this  title:  An  Answer 
to  a  certain  Libel,  intttled.  An  Admonition  to  the  Par- 
liament,  by  John  Whitgift,  D.  of  Dhrinity,  newlie  .aug- 
mented by  the  Authour,  as  by  Conference  shall  appear. 
Imprinted  at  London  by  Henrie  Bynneman,  for  Humfsey 
Toy,  Anno  1573.  To  this  a  reply  being  published  by  Mr 
Cartwright  the  next  year,  1573,  our  Author  wrote  his  de- 
fence the  same  year. 

In  1575,  a  Rejoinder  being  published  by  Cartwright 
to  our  Author^s  Defence,  he  consulted  his  friends  upon 
it,  who  advising  him  to  let  it  pass  as  not  worthy  his 
notice;  he  yielded  to  that  opinion.  Amongst  others 
who'  dissuaded  him,  the  learned  Dr  Whitaker,  (though 
himself  much  inclined  to  favour  Puritanism)  was  one ; 
who,  in  a  letter  to  Dr  Whitgift  upon  this  occasion, 
has  these  words  :  Quern  Cartwr'ightus  nuper  im'tsit  libel! um 
ejus  magnam  partem  perlegi :  Ne  vham^  si  quid  unquam 
viderim  dissolutius  ac  pene  puenlius.  Verhrum  satis  tile  qui^ 
detn  lautam  novamque  supellectilem  hahet^  rerum  omnino  nuU 
lam  quantum  ego  judicare  possum,  Dtinde  non  modo  perverse 
de  principis  in  rebus  sacris  tsf  ecclesiasticis  author itate  sentit^ 
sed  in  Papistarum  etiam  castra  transfugit^  a  quibus  tamen 
nndert  vult  odis  capitali  dissidere,  Verum  nee  in  bac  causa 
ferendus^  sed  aliis  etiam  in  partibus  tela  a  Papist  is  mutuatur, 
Deniquey  tit  de  Ambrosio  dixit  Hieronymus^ — verbis  ludity  sen-- 
lentiis  dormitat^  fe*  plane  indignus  esty  qui  a  quoquam  docto, 
refutetur.  Thus  translated  by  Dr  Bancroft :  *  I  have 
<  read  a  great  part  of  that  book  which  Mr  Cartwright 
•*  hath  lately  published.  I  pray  God  I  live  not,  if  ever 
«  I  saw  any  thing  more  loosely  written,  and  altiiost  more 
*  diildishly.     It  is  true,  for  words  he  Nliath  a  great  store, 
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<  and  those  both  fine  and  new ;  but  for  matter,  as  far  as 
^  I  can  judge,  he   is   ahogether  barreit.     Moreover,  he 

*  doth  not  only  think  perversely  of  the  authority  of  princes 

*  in  matters  ecclesiastica],  but  also  flyeth  unto  the  Fa« 

*  pists  holds,  from  whom  he  would  be  thought  to  dissent 

<  with  a  mortal  hatred.     But  in  this  point  he  "is  not  to  be 

<  endured,  and  in  ether  points  also  he  borroweth  his  argu* 

<  ments  from  the  Papists.     To  conclude,  as  Jerom  said 

<  of  Ambrose,  he  playeth  with  words,  and  is  lame  in  his 

*  sentiments,  and  is  altogether  unworthy  to  be  confuted 

<  by  any  man  of  learning.' 

At  the  same  time  Whitgift  appeared,  with  that  warmth 
that  was  natural  to  his  temper,  against  a  design,  then  on 
foot,  of  abolishing  pluralities,  and  taking  away  the  im- 
propriations, and  tythes,  from  bishops,  and  spiritual  (not 
including  temporal)  persons,  for  the  better  provision  of 
the  poorer  clergy.  March  the  24th,  the  last  day  of  the 
year  1 576,  he  was  nominated  to  the  bishopric  of  Wor- 
cester, to  which  being  confirmed,  April  1 6,  he  was  con- 
secrated April  the  21st,  1.577  $  and  as  this  bishopric 
brought  him  into  the  council  for  the  marches  of  Wales, 
he  was  presently  after  appointed  vke-president  of  those 
marches  in  the  absence  of  Sir  Henry  Sydney,  lord  presi- 
dent, made  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland.  He  did  not  resign 
his  mastership  of  Trinity-college  till  June ;  and  in  the  in- 
terim procured  a  letter  from  the  chancellor  in  order  to 
prevent  the  practice  (then  in  use)  of  taking  money  for 
the  resignation  of  fellowships. 

The  queen  had  it  in  her  eye  to  raise  him  to  the  highest 
dignity  in  the  church  before  her  intentions  took  place, 
and  shewed  an  inclination,  as  was  (said,  to  put  him  into 
archbishop  Grindal's  room  before  that  prelate's  death.  So 
much  is  certain,  that  Grindal,  in  the  condition  he  then 
was,  had  been  desirous  to  resign,  and  as  desirous  of  Whit- 
gift for  his  successor ;  but  Whitgjft  could  tiot  be  per- 
suaded upon  to  comply  with  it ;  and  in  the  queen's  pre- 
sence begged  her  pardon  for  not  accepting  thereof  upon 
any  condition  whatsoever,  during  the  life  of  the  other. 
But  upoh  Grindal's  death,  which  happened  the  sixth  of 
July,  1583,  the  queen  nominated  Whitgift  to  succeed  him, 
August  the  fourteenth  following ;  and  accordingly  he  was 
elected  the  twenty-third  of  the  same  month,  and  con- 
firmed the  twenty-third  of  September.  On  the  seventeenth 
of  November,  the  queen's  accession  happening  on  a  Sun- 
day, he  preached  at  St  Paul's  Cross  upon  this  text,  Put  them 
*-..-■  ,..■■'••'•■  in 
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iM  mind  to  be  subject  to  principalkies,  &c.  Titus  iii.  At 
his  first  entrance  upon  this  charge>  he  found  the  arch- 
bishopric over-rated)  and  procured  an  order  for  the  abate- 
ment of  one  hundred  pounds  to  him  and  his  successors, 
on  the  payment  of  first«>fruits.'  He  shortly  after  recovered 
from  the  queen,  as  part  of  the  possessions  of  the  arch- 
bishopric, Long-Beech  Wood  in  Kent,  which  had  been 
nuiny  years  detained  from  his  predecessor  by  Sir  James 
Croft,  comptroller  of  her  majesty's  household.  But  that 
which  most  concerned  him  was  to  see  the  established  uni- 
formity of  the  church  in  so  great  disorder  as  it  was  from 
the  tton-complying  Puritans,  who,  taking  advantage  of  his 
predecessor's  easiness  in  that  respect,  were  possessed  of  a 
great  many  ecclesiastical  benefices  and  preferments,  in 
which  they  were  supported  by  some  of  the  principal  men  at 
court.  He  therefore  set  himself  with  extraordinary  zeal 
and  vigour  to  reform  those  infringements  of  the  constitu- 
tion, for  wliieh  he  had  the  queen's  express  orders.  With 
this  view,  on  the  fifth  of  December  this  year,  he  moved 
ff^r  an  ecclesiastical  commission,  which  was  sdon  after 
issued  to  him  with  the  bishop  of  London,  and  several' 
others.  To  the  same  purpose  in  1584,  he  drew  up  a  form 
of  examination,  containing  twenty>four  articles,  which 
he  setit  to  the  bishops  of  his  province,  enjoining  them  to 
summon  all  such  clergy  as  in  their  respective  dioceses 
weie  suspected  of  nonconformity,  and  to  require  them  to 
answer  those  articles  severally  upon  oath  ex  ojjic'to  meroy 
likewise  to  subscribe  to  the  queen's  supremacy,  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer,  and  the  thirty<»nine  articles  of  reli- 
gion. 

At  the  same  time  he  held  conferences  with  several  of 
the  Puritans,  and  by  that  means  brought  some  to  a  com- 
pliance ;  and  when  others  appealed  from  the  ecclesiastical 
commission  to  the  council,  he  resolutely  asserted  his  juris-, 
diction,  and  vindicated  his  proceedings  at  the  peril  of  his 
life,  and  even  in  some  cases  against  the  opinion  of  lord 
Burleigh,  who  was  his  chief  friend  there.  He  waited  this 
y,ear\abov  about  these  matters,  upon  the  queen,  who  had 
beeo  solicited  in  favour  of  some  of  the  innovators  against 
the  liturgy,  and  soon  after,  sent  her  highness  his  answer 
to  all  their  most  plausible  objections  that  were  commonly 
urged  by  them,  and  gave  her  several  reasons  why  the 
discipline  was  rather  to  be  suppressed,  than  by  writing 
confuted.  In  the  mean  time  he  prevailed  to  have  some 
of  the  sees  filled,  that  had  been  vacant  ever  since  the 
ejection  of  the  popish  bishops.;  and  obtained  a  promise 

4?  from 
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f^om  Burleigh  to  cotrplete  the  whole  bench.  Nor  did  bis 
zeal  for  the  established  ecclesiastical  purity  display  itself 
^vith  less  warmth  of  opposing  the  election  this  year  of 
Mr  Walter  Travers  to  the  mastership  of  the  temple,  and, 
in  advising  a  restraint  to  be  laid  upon  the  press  at  Cam- 
bridge. Several  petitions  being  offered  to  this  parliament 
in  favour  of  the  Puritans,  for  receiving  their  new  platform 
'  and  book  of  public  prayer,  as  also  against  pluralities  and 
the  court  of  faculties,  the  archbishop  answered  them,  and 
presented  his  answer  to  the  queen  in  person.  He  sent 
notes  also  upon  them  to  Lord  Burleigh,  December  26. 
However,  being  made  sensible  of  the  justness  of  a  complaint 
against  the  excessive  fees  taken  in  spiritual  courts,  he  set 
about  drawing  up  a  new  state  of  those  fees,  according  to. 
ancient'  custom,'  and  at  the  same  time  prevailed  with  tUe 
queen  not  to  give  her  assent  to  some  bills  tliat  had  passed 
both  houses,  which  affected  the  present  good  estate  of  the 
clergy  ;  namely,' one  giving  liberty  to  marry  at  all  times; 
anofher  for  the  trial  of  ministers*  sufficiency  by  tvi'elve 
laymen,  and  such  like.  This  last  w>as  a  precedent  for  a 
like  act  passed  and  rigidly  executed  against  the  Royalists 
during  the  rebellion  and  usurpation  of  Cromwell. 

In  the  same  parliament  he  procured  an  act  for  the  better 
foundation  and  relief  of  the  poor  of  the  hospital  of  £ast- 
bridg*?  in  Canterbury  \\  and,  before  the  .year  was  expired, 
he.  found  means  to  put  a  stop  to  a  commission  th^  was 
then  upon  the  anvil  for  a  meliits  inquirendum.  In  1585, 
hy  special  ardersfrqm  the  queen,  he  -dsxsw  up  rules  for 
regulating  the  prrfss  ;  which  were  confirmed  and  set  forth 
by  the  authority  of  the  .star-chamber,  June  23d.  In  all 
his  transact ioriy  for  uniformity,  he  had  constantly  both 
tke  com  mission  and  countenance  of  the  queen,  as  well  as 
the  general  concorrencel  of  iiurleigh,  Leicester,  and  Wal- 
»ingham.  Yet  in  his  proceedings  with  the  Nonconformists 
his  grace  had  received  sometimes,  even  from  these  his 
friends,  very  hard  words.  Upon  which  account,  about 
thi^'tlme,  he  joined  himself  in  a  more  close  friendship  with 
Sir  Christopher  Hutton,then  \»ice-charobcrlain  to  the  queen, 
to  whom  he  now  (July  16.  opened  his  mind,  and  com"* 
plained  of  the  other's  usage  of  him;  The  earl  of  Leicester 
p?ii:ticularJy,  not  content  with  having  made  Cariwright 
master  of  his  hospital  newly  buik  at  Warwick,  attempted 
by  a  most  artful  address  to  procure  a  licence  for  him  to 
preach  without*  the  subscription  ;  but  the  archbishop  pe- 
remptorily refused  to  comply.  Presently  after  this,  the 
^ame  earl  applied  to  him  to  declate  his  judgment  about 
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the  queen's  aiding  th^  LowCduntries,  to^  which  he  gave 
a  very  wary  answer.  This  wai  in  the  end  of  July  ;  and 
before  the  end  of  August  he  prevented  the  issuing  of  a 
ccnnmission  for  farming  out  the  first  fruits  and  tenths^  > 
with  a  view  of  enhancing  those  payments,  to  the  detri-" 
ment  of  the  clergy.  This  year  he  silenced  Mr  Travera 
from  preaching  at  the  Temple  ^  notwithstanding,  about' 
the  same  time  being  called  upon  for  his  judgment  in  the 
dispute  betwixt  him  and  Hooker,  he  gave  liis  opinion  less 
in  favour  of  the  P^pi^s  than  Hooker  hdd  done. 

On  Candlemas-daV'he  was  sworn  in  the  privy  council,- 
and  the  next  montn  framed  the  statutes  of  cathedral : 
churches,  so  as  to  mak^  th((m  comport  with  the  Refor- 
mation. And  the  year  was  not  expired,  when  he  sent  a 
prohilMtion  to  Cartwi^ight,  fopbiddtng  him  to  publish  his 
answer  to  the  Rhemish  Bible.  In  1686,  his  name  appeavs 
among  those  counsellors  who  condemned  secretary  I)avi* 
son  for  procuring  the  execution  of  Mary  ^ueen  of  Scots,^ 
without  the  consenlof  his  sovereign ;  and  upon  the  dia* 
covery  of  BabuigtoisV  design  to  marry  the  said  queen,  the 
ardibishop  put  forth  toitie  prayers  under  the  title  of  A 
Form  of  Prayer  for  these  dangerous  Tiihes*  This  year 
likewise  he  granted  a^licente  to  an  ItaHai^  merchant-book<p 
seller  to  import  several  popish  books.  The  reason '  of  this 
may  be  seen  in  the  licence  itself,  of  which  the  following 
is  a  copy:  .     ".    * 

•*  Whereas  sun'dry  books  are  from  time  to  time  set  forth 
"  in  the  parts  beyond  seas,  by  such  as  are  addicted  to  the 
"  errors  of-  Popery,  yet  iii'  many  respects  expedient  to  be  - 
«  had  by  some  of  the  learned  in  this  reahn,  contayninge 
«'  also  oftentimes  tti^t^r  in  them  against  the  state  of  this 
<<  land;"  and  slaimd^tims  unto  it,  and  therefore  not  fit 
<^  books  to  pass  through  every  man'^s  hand  freely;  in 
<<  consideration  whereof  I  have  tolerated  Ascanio  de  Re- 
"  nialme,  merchant^bookseller,  to  bring  into  this  realme, 
"  from  the  parts  beyond  seas,  some. few  copies  of  every 
<^  such^sort  of  books,  upon  this  condition  onlie,  that  any' 
<«  of  rhem  be  not  had  or  dispersed  abroad,  but  first 
"  brought  to  me,  or  some  other  of  her  majesty's  privy- 
**  council,,  so  that  they  may  be  delivered,  or  directed  to 
«*  be  delivered  furth  unto  such  persons  onlie,  as  by  us  or 
«  some  of  us  shall  be  thought  most  meet  men,  upon  good 
^^  considerations  and  purposes,  to  have  the  reading  and 
•*  perusalof them. 

•^  Given  at  Lambeth  the  day  of  October,  1 586;. 

M  Jnm  Regni  Regitue  Eliz.  28^." 

Th^ 
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The  lord  chancellor's  pbtoe  becomiog  Tacant  by  the 
death  of  Sir  Thomas  Bromleyy  April  12)  l&ST,  the  queen 
made  the  archbishop  an  offer  of  that  poK»  which  he  de- 
clined $  but  recammeoded  Sir  Chrisitopher  Hatton^  who 
on  the  twenty*'ninth  of  April  was  made  lord  chancellor 
is  his  Grace's  palace  at  Croydon.  The  following  yeary 
1.588)  he  joined  with  lord  Burleigh  in  restoring  to  his  fel- 
lowship at  St  Jofan's*coUege»  at  Cambridge,  Mr  Everard 
Digby,  who  had  been  expelled  by  Dr  Whitaker  the  oias- 
ter,  and  some  of  the  f eliowsi  upon  S4Sspicion  of  Popery ; 
and  about  the  same,  time  gave  an  atiswer  to  a  captious 
syllogism,  in  which  he  was  concluded  by  practice  of  po- 
pish tyrai^ny,  to  endanger  his  majesty's  s^ety. 

Upon  the  alarm  of  the  Spanish  invasion  this  year,  he 
procured  an  order  of  the  council  to  prevent  the  cl^gy 
from  being  cessed  by  the  lord  lieutenants  for  furmshing 
armS)  and  wrote  circular  letters  to  the. bishops,  to  take 
csnre  that  their  dergy  should  be  res^y  with  a  voluntary 
appointment  of  arms,.  &c.  This  yea?  came  out  a  viru- 
lent pamphlet,  entitled,  Martyn  MarprdcAe^  in  which  the 
archbishop  was  severely  handled  in  very  coarse  language.. 
The  university  of  Oxford  losing  the^  chancellot,  the  earl 
of  LetcesJber,  this  year,  several  €>f  the.  heads  and  others  sig- 
nified to  the  ardibishop  their  intention  to  choose  him  into 
that  post.  This  offer,  bebg  a .  Cambridge  man,  he  de- 
clined for  himself,  but  made  use  of  it  to  recomm^ui  his 
friend  Sir  Christopher  Hatton^  who  was  elected  ;  By  which 
means  the  archbishop  came  into  a  great  share  of  the  go« 
vemment  of  that  university.  In  1590^  Cartwright  bang 
cited  before  the  ecclesiastical  commission  for  several  mis- 
demeanors, and  refusing  to  take  the  oath  eyt  ^ffiao^  was- 
sent  to  the  Fleet  prison  \  and  the  archbishop  drew  up  a 
paper  containing  several  articles,  more  explicitly  against 
the  Disciplinarians  than  the  former,  to  be  subscribed  by 
all  licensed  Preachers.  The  next  year,  1591,  Caftwright 
was  brought  before  the  star-chamber,  and  upon  giving 
bail  for  his  quiet  behaviour,  was  discharged  at  the  motion 
of  the  archbishop,  who  this  year  was  appointed  by  com- 
mon consent,  to  be  arbitrator  between  two  men  of  emi- 
nent learning  in  a  remarkable  point  of  scripture  chrono- 
logy. These  were  Hugh  Broughton,  of  Christ's*€ollege  in 
Cambridge,  the  greatest  scholar  in  Hebrew  and  Jewish 
learning  in  those  times,  and  Dr  Reynolds,  of  Corpus  Cbristi 
in  Oxford,  divinity  professor  there.  The  point  in  dispute 
was,  «  Wliether  the  chronology  of  the  times  from  Adam 
<  to  Christ  could  be  ascertained  bv  the  holy  scriptures  V 

The 
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The  first  held  the  affirmative,  which  was  denied  by  the 
latter.  The  same  year  in  the  vacancy  of  the  see  of  Sa- 
Tum  by  the  translation  of  Dr  Piers  to  the^  archbishopric 
of  Yorki  our  archbishop  presented  and  instituted  Mr 
Hooker  into  the  living  of  Boscomb  in  Wiltshire,  and  to  the , 
prebend  of  Nether-haven,  in  the  church  of  Sarum. 

In  1592,  he  visited  AlKsouls-coUege,  and  the  following 
year  Dr  Bancroft  published  his  Survey  of  Discipline, 
wherein  he  censured  Beza's  conduct  in  intermeddling  with 
the  English  aiFairs  in  respect  of  church-government,  upon 
which  that  minister  complained  of  this  usage  in  a  letter 
to  the  archbishop,  who  returned  a  long  answer,  in  which 
he  not  only  shewed  the  justice  of  Dr  Bancroft's  complaint^ 
but  further  also  vindicated  Saravia  and  SutcliiFe,  two 
learned  men  of  the  English  church,  who  had  written  in 
behalf  of  the  order  of  episcopacy  against  Beza's  doctrine 
of  the  equality  of  ministers  of  the  gospel,  and  a  ruling 
presbytery.  In  1 594,  fresh  complaints  being  made  in  par- 
liament of  the  corruption  of  the*  ecclesiastical  courts,  the 
archbishop  made  a  general  survey  of  those  courts  and 
their  officers ;  and  the  same  year  he  put  a  stop  to  the  pas- 
sing of  some  new  grants  of  concealed  land  belonging  to 
the  cathedrals.  This  year  he  likewise  procured  of  the 
queen  for  Mr  Hooker  the  good  rectory  of  Bishops-bourne, 
near  Canterbury.  The  same  year  he  summoned  the  famous 
Hugh  Broughton  to  give  an  account  of  some  of  his  doc- 
trines concerning  the  article  of  Christ's  descent  into  helU 
In  1595,  when  the  tumults  of  the  Disciplinarians  ap- 
peared to  be  in  a  good  measure  appeased,  there  sprung  up 
the  Prscdestinarian  controversy,  which  occasioned  the 
drawing  up  of  the  <  Lambeth  Articles,*  wherein  the  arch- 
bishop had  the  direction,  and  sent  a  copy  of  them  to  Cam- 
bridge, with  a  letter  and  private  directions  to  teach  the 
doctrine  contained  in  them  in  that  university ;  and  pray- 
ing that  nothing  should  be  publicly  taught  there  against 
them,  notwithstanding  he  was  sensible  at  the  same  time, 
that  this  step  was  not  agreeable  fed  the  queen.  See  page 
286.     Note. 

This  year  he  obtained  letters  patent  from  her  majesty, 
and  began  the  foundation  of  his  hospital  at  Croydon.  The 
same  year  he  protected  the  hospital  of  Harbledown,  in 
Kent,  against  an  invasion  of  their  rights  and  property : 
And  the  queen  having  made  a  grant  to  him  of  all  the 
revenues  belonging  to  the  hospital  of  Eastbridge,  in  Can- 
terbury, he  found  out  and  recovered  the  next  year  some 
lands  wrongfully  withheld  from  it.  In  1597,  the  fore- 
gate 
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g;^te  of  hiB  hospital  at  Croydon  was  finished,  and  in  1599, 
the  whole  building  being  completed,  it  was  consecrated 
by  Dr  Bancroft,  then  bishop  of  London.  The  founding 
of  tliis  hospital  (the  largest  then  in  the  kingdom)  having 
given  rise  to  an*  invidious  report  of  the  archbishop's  im- 
mense wealth  and  large  revenues,  he  drew  up  a  particular 
account  of  all  his  purchases  since  he  had  been  bishop, 
with  the  sums  given  for  the  same,  and  the  yearly  value  of 
the  lands,  and  to  what  and  whose  uses,  together  widi 
the  yearly  value  of  the  archbishopric.  The  mayor  of. 
Ceintarbury  having  this  year  summoned  the  choir  of  that 
church  to  muster  with  the  militia,  he  opposed  /it  with 
great  warmth. 

Mr  Hooker  dying  in  November  before  he  had  pub- 
lidied  hj«  three  last  books  of  his  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  the 
archbiahop  made  the  most  diligent  search  after  the  copy, 
atjd  not  beSng  able  to  find  any  thing  but  some  rough 
draughts  ^f  them,  these,  as  it  is  said,  he  put  into  the  hands 
of  a  particular  friend  of  the  Author,  who  ^at  the  arch- 
bishop's request  finished  the:  design. 

This  yearj  1600,  he  suspended  a  clergyman  for  three  years, 
for  executing  a  clandestine  marriage  between  Edward  earl 
of  Hertford  and  Francis  Pranel.  Thomas  Cartwright  dying 
this  year,  the  archbishop  had  the  satisfaction  of  finding 
the  opinion,  he  had  not  long  before  given  of  his  good  in- 
clinations towards  the  •established  constitution  of  the 
church,  confirmed.  After  Cartwright  was  admitted  to 
bail  at  the  archbishop's  motion,  he  always  acknowledged 
the  obligation,  as  appears  by  several  letters  of  his  to  the 
archbishop.  In  one,  .dated  March  2*,  1601,  he  acknow- 
ledges *  his  bond  of  most  humble  duty  so  much  the 

*  stricter,  because  his  Grace's  favour  proceeded  from  a 

*  frank  disposition,  without  any  desert  of  his  own*,* 
and  the  archbishop,  says  Sir  George  Paul,  hath  been  heard 
to  say,  <  that  if  Master  Cartwright  had  not  so  far  engaged 

.  himself  as  he  did  in  the  beginning,  he  thought  veriiy 
in  his  latter  time  he  \^fould  halve  been  drawn  to  confor- 
mity ;  for  when  he  was  freed  from  his  troubles,  be  often 
repaired  to  the  archbishop,  who  used  him  kindly,  and 
was  contented  to  tolerate  his  preaching  in  Warwick 
divers  years,  upon  his  promise  not  to  impugn  the  eccle- 
siastical establishment,  but  persuade  and  procure  as  much 
as  in  him  lay  the  estimation  thereof,  which  he  per- 
formed ;  but  when  her  majesty  came  to  know  of  thf 
archbishop's  connivancy,  she  was  displeased  with  it.* 
Sir  Henry  Yclverton  assures  us,  that  bis  last  words  on  his 

death* 
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death-bed  were,  <  that  he  sorely  lamented  the  unnecessary 

<  troubles  he  had  caused  in  the  church  by  the  schism  he 

<  had  been  the  great  fcmenter  of;  and  wished  he  was  to 

<  begin  his  life  again,  that  he  might  testify  to  the  world  the 

<  dislike  he  had  of  his  former  ways ;  and  in  this  opinion 

<  he  died.'  The  next  year ,  Whitgift  constantly  attended 
the  queen  in  her  last  illness,  and  composed  a  prayer  upon 
that  occasion ;  he  was  principal  mourner  at  her  fnneral> 
received  the  offering,  and  had  the  banners  presented  to 
him.  K.  James  being  proclaimed  March  24,  1602^  the 
archbishop  sent  Dr  Nevil,  dean  of  Canterbury,  inta  Scot- 
land to  his  majesty,  in  the  name  of  the  bishops  and  clergy 
of  England,  to  tender  their  allegiance,  and  to  understand 
his  majesty's  pleasure  in  regard  to  the  government  of  the 
church,  and  though  the  dean  brought  a  gracious  message 
to  him  from  the  king,  assuring  him  that  he  would  main- 
tain the  settiement  as  his  predecessor  had  left  it,  yet  the 
archbishop  passed  this  summer  o^  the  year  1603  in  some 
pain  about  its  preservation. 

The  Puritans  had,  immediately  upon  the  death  of  queen 
Elizabeth  conceived  fresh  hopes  of  some  countenance,  if 
not  establishment  of  their  new  discipline,  and  began  to 
talk  loudly  of  challenging  forthwith  all  exemption  from 
the  censure  of,  and  subjection  to,  the  ecclesiastical  author 
rity.     A  book  had  been  printed  the  year  before  by  that 
party,  entitled,  The  Plea  of  the  Innocents,  and  this  year 
in  April  there  came  out  The  humble  Petition  of  the  thou*- 
sand  Ministers  for  redressing  Offences  in  the  Church,  at 
the  end  of  which  they  required  a  conference ;  and  in 
October  a  proclamation  was  issued  touching  a  meeting  for 
the  hearing  and  determining  things  pretended  tot  be  amiss 
in  the  church.     The  archbishop^s  diKgence  in  this  affair 
is  seen  in  a  letter  which  he  wrote  to  the  earl  of  Shrewsburv 
soon  after,  by  which  it  appears  aho,  that  he  was  then 
{viz.  in  December)  so  much  indisposed  with  the  jauntjlcc 
(a  disorder  incident  to  his- constitution)  a«  not  to  be  able 
to  wait  upon  the  king  and  c6urt  abroad  that  summer. 
Before  the  conference  he  sent  Giome  queries  to  his  old 
friend  Dr  Hutton,  then  archbishop  of  York,  of  niatter:^ 
that  should  be  concerted  at  this  conference,  for  his  judg- 
ment.    The  conference  was  held  at  Hampton-court,  and 
lasted  three  days,  June  14,  16,  and  18.     An  account  of 
it  was  afterwards  written  by  Dr  Barlow,  then  dean  of 
Chester,  at  the  particular. request  of  the  archbishop  :  One 
principal  design  of  which  was  thereby  to  wipe  off  ah 

aspersioh 
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aspersion  that  was  thrown  upon  him^  and  some  other 
bishop6>  at  the  close  of  it. 

The  time  of  the  parliament's   meeting  now  drawing 
near,  the  archbishop,  that  he  might  be  the  better  pre- 
pared, appointed  a  meeting  at  the  bishop  of  London's 
house  at  Fulham,  to  confer  with  some  of  the  bishops  and 
judges  of  his  court  concerning  the  afiairs  of  the  church, 
which  were  then  to  be  treated  on.     As  he  was  thus  going 
in  his  barge  on  a  very  cold  day,  and  having  his  barge- 
cloth  tied  up  (as  his  custom  was)  to  the  top  of  the  bales, 
the  wind  blew  so  sharp,  that  the  young  gentlemen  in 
waiting  desired  to  have  the  cloth  down,  which  he  would 
by  no  means  permit,  because  the  water  was  rough,  and 
he  would  therefore  see  his  way.     At  night  he  complained 
of  having  taken  a  great  cold  in  his  head.     However,  the 
next  Sunday  being  the  first  Sunday  in  Lent,  he  went  to 
Whitehall,  where  the  king  held  a  long  discourse  with  him 
and  the  bishop  of  London  about  the  affairs  of  the  church. 
Going  thence,  after  fasting  till  near  one  o'clock,  to  the 
council  chamber  to  dinner,  he   was   taken   with  a  fit, 
which  ended  in  the  dead  palsy  on  the  right  side,  and  his 
speech  taken  away,  whence  he  was  carried  to  the  lord 
treasurer's  chamber,  and  thence  (after  a  while)  conveyed 
home  to  Lambeth.  On  Tuesday  he  was  visited  by  the  king, 
who  told  him,    '  he  would  pray  to  God  for  his  life,  and 
'  that  if  he  could  obtain  it,  he  should  think  it  one  of  the 
•  greatest  temporal  blessings  that  could  be  given  him  in 
<  this  kingdom.'     The  archbishop  would  have  said  some- 
thing to  the  king,  but  his  speech  failed  him,  so  that  he 
uttered  only  imperfect  words.     But  so  much  of  his  speech 
was  heard,  repeating  it  once  or  twice  earnestly  (with  his 
eyes  and  hands  lifted  up)  pro  ecclesia  Dei:  i.  e.    "  for 
«  the  church  of  God."     And  as  he  would  have  spoken 
his  mind  to  the  king  being  present,  so  he  made  two  or 
three  attempts  to  write  his  mind  to  him,  but  could  not, 
the  pen  falling  out  of  his  hand  by  reason  of  the  pre- 
vailing of  his  disease,  which  put  an  end  to  his  life  the 
day  following,  being  the  twenty-ninth  day  of  February, 
1603-*. 

Camden,  notwithstanding  he  assigns  the  palsy  for  the 
immediate  apparent  cause  of  his  death,  yet  expressly  de- 
clares, that  <  he  died  with  grief,  as  he  found  the  king 
«  began  to  contend  about  the  liturgy,  and  judged  some 
«  things  therein  fit  to  be  altered.  Dum  de  Eturgia  recepta 
^  Rex  contendere  coepiiy  isf  nonnulla  in  ea  .mutanda  cemwty 
•  Johannes  Whitgiftus  jlrchiepisc,  ex  moerore  obiitJ     This 

seems 
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seems  also  to  be  the  general  opinion,  by  the  account 
which  another  author  gives  us,  that  upon  his  death-bed 
he  should  use  these  words :  Et  rmncy  Dofnine,  exakata 
est  antma  tnea^  quod  in  eo  tempore  succubui  quanth  mallem 
episcopaius  met  Deo  reddere  ratmteffif  quam  inter  homines 
^xercere :  <  And  now,  O  Lord,  mr  soul  is  rejoiced  that 
'  I  die  in  a  time  wherein  I  had  rather  give  up  to  God  an 
<  account  of  my  bishopric,  than  any  longer  to  exercise  it 
<*  among  men.'  He  was  interred  the  twenty-seventh 
of  March  in  the  parish-church  of  Croydon,  where  a  mo- 
nument i!9  erected  with  an  inscription  to  his  memory. 
His  funeral  was  graced  with  the  presence  of  the  earl  of 
Worcester,  and  the  Lord  Zouch,  ^o  attended  the  hearse 
carrying  his  banners  ;  and  Dr  Babington,  bishop  of  Wor- 
cester, preached  his  funeral  sermon  with  great  applause  on 
2  Chron.  xxiv.  15,  16.  ^ 

In  his  person  he  was  of  a  middle  stature,  a  grave  coun- 
tenance, and  brown  complexion,  black  hair  and  eyes. 
He  wore  his  board  neither  long  nor  thick.  He  was  small 
boned  and  of  good  agility,  being  straight  and  well-shaped 
in  all  his  limbs  to  the  light  habit  of  his  body,  which  be- 
gun somewhat  to  spread  and  fill  out  towards  his  latter 
years.  His  learning  seems  to  have  been  confined  to  the 
Latin  language,  as  Hugh  Broughton  often  objected  to  him  ; 
neither  doth  he  appear  to  have  been  much  skilled  in  deep 
points  of  theology.  He  was  a  popular  and  a  diligent 
preacher,  and  took  delight  in  exercising  his  talent  that 
way;  yet  his  mind  led  him  chiefly  to  ecclesiastical  govern- 
ment, in  the  administration  of  which  he  was  both  inde* 
fatigable  and  intrepid. 

After  he  left  Trinity-college,  while  he  was  bishop  of 
Worcester  and  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  he  took  for  many 
years  into  his  house  a  number  of  young  gentlemen,  several 
of  quality,  to  instruct  them,  as  their  tutor,  reading  to 
them  thrice  a  day  in  mathematics  and  other  arts,  as  well 
as  in  the  languages,  giving  them  good  allowance  and  pre- 
ferments as  occasion  offered  ;  besides  these,  he  kept  several 
poor  scholars  in  his  house  till  he  could  provide  for  them, 
and  prefer  them  (as  he  did  several  to  good  estates)  he  also 
maintained  several  others  at  the  university.  His  charitable 
hospitality  extended  to  foreigners.  He  relieved  and  en- 
tertained in  his  house  for  many  years  together  several 
distressed  ministers  (recommended  by  Beza  and  others) 
out  of  Germany  and  France,  who  were  driven  from  their 
own  homes,  some  by  banishment,  others  by  reason  of 
'Wars  and  extremity,  shewing  no  less  bounty  to  them  at 

their 
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their  departure.  Sir  Greoi^e  Paul  assures  us>  that  he  re^ 
mitted  large  sums  out  of  his  own  purse  to  Beza. 

In  the  execution  of  his  charge  in  the  ecclesiastical  com- 
mission, every  Thursday  in  term  being  a  solemn  court-day, 
the  archbishop  had  a  sermon  in  his  chapel,  and  enter- 
tained the  commissary  and  the  attendants  at  great  ex- 
pence.  That  day  was  seen  a  senate  of  the  greatest  coun- 
sellors of  state,-  with  the  assistance  of  the  chief  prelates, 
justices,  judges^  and  sufficient  lawyers  of  both  professions 
that  those  times  afforded.  This  kept  up  the  reputation 
of  the  court,  through  the  iteglect  of  which  its  ctedit  sunk 
afterwards,  till  at  length,  by  several  great  abuses  that 
crept  into  it,  this  court  became  so  odious,  as  to  be  ut-^ 
terly  abolished.  He  gave  audience  to  suitors  twice  a-day 
at  set  hours,  entertaining  them  hospitably.  His  courage 
and  resolution  in  this  court  appears  from  what  has  been 
already  related ;  but  there  is  one.  remarkable  instance, 
which  ought  not  to  be  omitted.  It  happened  before  he 
was  made  privy-counsellor,  when  a  gentleman  of  good 
account  perceiving  which  way  the  coUrt  leaned  in  his 
cause  (not  according  to  his  desire)  told  the  archbishop, 
that  upon  another  occasion  there  greMir  some  speech  of  that 
cause  before  the  lords  of  the  cc^uncil,  and  their  lordships 
were  of  another  opinion  than  his  grace  and  the  rest  of  the 
commissioners  seemed  to  be :  «  What  tellest  thou  me 
«  (said  the  archbishop)  of  the  lords  of  the  council  ?  I 
"  telLthee,  they  are  in  these  cases  to  be  advised  by  us, 
«<  and  not  we  by  them."  Upon  such  like  occasiens  he 
would  oftentimes  say  to  his  private  friends  towards  the 
latter  part  of  his  time,  when  in  familiar  discourse  they 
observed  his  courage  and  stoutness,  "  that  two  things  did 
"  help  much  to  make*  a  man  confident  in  good  caused, 
«  namely,  Orbitas  isf  Senectus,  age  and  want  of  children  ; 
«  and  (said  he)  they  steed  me  both." 

He  was  naturally  of  a  choleric  disposition,  which,  how- 
ever, was  so  tempered  with  grace  and  prudence,  that  his 
choler  rather  served  for  a  whetstone  pf  his  courage  in  just 
causes,  than  to  be  a  weapon  whetted  against  the  person, 
goods,  or  good  name  of  any  other.  When  Pickering  was 
Censured  in  the  star-chamber  for  libelling  him  after  his 
death,  it  was  observed  by  the  earl  of  Salisbury  (Cecil)  who 
knew  him  well,  «  that  there  was  nothing  more  to  be 
<  feared  in  his  government,  especially  towards  his  latter 
*  time,  than  his  mildness  and  clemency.'  This  part  of 
his  character  is  sufficiently  confirmed  by  the  judicious 
Hooker,  who,  with  that  majestic  simplicity  which  distio-^ 

^   guishf^ 
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gtiiahes  hb  pei^  expresaea  it  Aivts :  <  He'  (the  archbishop, 
says  he>}  *  always  governed  with  that  inoderation^  which 

<  oficd  hj   patience  to  sitppress  boldness,   and  to  make 

<  diem  conquer  that  suffer.'  As  the  reducing  both  the 
popish  Recusants  and'^Presbyterian  Puritans  to  conformity 
with  the  established  church,  was  what  lay  nearest  to  his 
heart,  he  plied  both  these  kinds  of  people  as  well  with 
his  power  and  authority,  as  with  his  lenity  and  per- 
suasion ;  and  was  so  assiduous  in  preaching,  that  even  af- 
ter he  was  bishop  of  Worcester,  unless  extraordinary  busi* 
ness  of  the  Marches  of  Wales  hindered  him,  he  never 
failed  to  preach  every  Sunday,  either  in  the  city  or  in  some 
neighbouring  parish  church.  The  like  he  did  also  when 
he  was  archbishop,  and  lay  at  Croydon,  the  queen  being 
in  her  progress.  Neither  did  any  Sunday  escape  him  in 
Kent,  and  he  often  preached  the  morning  lecture  both  in 
Worcester  and  Canterbury,  early  enough  to  be  present 
afterwards  at  sermon  in  the  cathedral., 

Upon  the  whole,  Mr  Strype  remarks,  that  he  lived 
and  died  in  great  reputation,  and  particularly  happy  in 
b^ing  highly  esteemed  for  his  wisdom,  learning,  and  pie- 
ty, by  b<ih  his  sovereigns,  Q.  Elizabeth  and  K.  James ; 
whD\both  consulted  with  him  in  all  matters  of  the  church, 
and  in  making  laws  and  orders  for  the  well  government 
of  it :  And  likewise  in  taking  always  his  advice  for  pro* 
per  men  to  be  placed  in  the  chief  preferments  of  it  \  and 
who  seeing  Ae  great  danger  of  the  overthrow  of  the  reli- 
gion as  it  was  reformed  at  first,  that  is,  of  the  doctrine  of 
it  by  Papists,  and  its  discipline,  and  constitution  by  the 
new  Reformers,  devoted  himself,  his  pain$,  hia  studies^^ 
his  learning,  and  his  interest  to  the  preserving  of  it, 
wherein  he  had  success  to  the  end  of  his  days,  though 
through  much  opposition. 

Our  Metropolitan  printed  no  Books  besides  those 
above  mentioned  against  Cartwright's  <  Admonition/ 
His  genius  wms  turned  not  to  a  sedentary  but  an  active 
--Hife,  which  was  handsomely  intimated  to  the  French 
ambassador  Boys  Sici,  to  whom,  upon  his  enquiring 
what  works  the  archbishop  had  published,  for  that  he 
would  wiUtngly  read  <  his'  books,  who  was  reputed 
•  The  peeriess  prelate  for  piety  and  learning  in  our 
«  days/  and  whom  in  conference  he  found  so  grave,  god-- 
ly,.  and  judicious ;  it  was  answered,  That  he  only  pub- 
lished certain  books  in  the  English  tongue  iit  defence  of 
the  Ecclesiastical  Government;  and  being  incidentally 
told,  that  he  founded  an  hospital  and  a  school,  the  ambas- 
sador immediately  broke  out  into  this  expression  :  Profecto 
Vol.  IL  •  Z  hosfitaU 
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hospitale  ad  stAhvandam  pauper tatinif  et  scbola  ad  imtfUendam 
juventutem,  sunt  optfmi  librLquos  arcbiepiscopus  [aliq.tdf]  con^ 
scribere  potuit.     <  Truly  an  hospital  to  sustain  die  poor, 

<  and  a  school  to  train  up  youth,  are  the  worthiest  books 

<  that  an  archbishop  could  set  forth/ 


■  I     '■  L»  "I'  '    ' 


THEODORE   BEZA. 


THIS  great  minister  of  Geneva  was  one  of  the  chief  pil- 
lars of  the  Reformed  church.  He  was  bom  the  twenty- 
fourth  of  June,  1519,  at  Vezelay,  a  city  of  Burgundy  in 
France,  where  his  family  was  in  great  esteem,  and  he  was 
nobly  descended  by  both  parents.  His  father  was  called 
Peter  de  Beza,  an4  was  bailiff*  of  the  town.  His  mother's 
name  was  Mary  de  Bourdelot.  Beza  tells  us  this  him- 
self ;  as  also,  that  he  was  not  the  offspring  of  monks ; 
and  that  his  family,  if  it  cou4d  recover  what  it  had  super- 
stitiously  bestowed  on  monks  for  two  hundred  years, 
would  be  very  wealthy  He  was  sent  to  Paris  very  young, 
where  he  was  tenderly  educated  under  the  care  of  his  un- 
cle Nicholas  Beza,  counsellor  of  the  parliament,  till  1528, 
when  he  was  sent  to  Orleans,  to  study  under  Melchior  Wol* 
mar,  a  German,  and  professor  of  the  Greek  language  at 
Bourges  \  but  he  left  that  employment,  and  retumsd  to 
Germany,  in  1535.  Beza  then  began  to  study  the  law  at 
Orleans  v  but  he  spent  the  best  part  of  his  time  in  com- 
posing verses,  and  reading  the  classics.  He  distinguished 
himself  in  a  very  particular  manner  by  his  poetry,  which 
made  him  caressed  by  the  most  learned  men  of  the  uni- 
versity, and  highly  extolled  by  the  best  poets  of  that  time;- 
His  uncle  the  counsellor,  who  designed  him  for  the 
church,  died  in  15S2  :  But  another  uncle,  abbot  of  Froid- 
mont,  had  the  same  kindness  for  this'  nephew,  and  in- 
tended to  resign  his  abbey  to  him,  which  was  worth  fif- 
teen thousand  livres  a  year.  Beza  took  his  licentiate's  de^ 
gree  in  1539,  when  he  was  in  his  twenty-first  year,  and 
then  went  to  Paris,  where  some  good  preferments  were 
provided  for  him,  which  he  might  well  expect  from  the 
kiterest  of  his  friends,  his  great  talents,  and  uncommon 
reputation.    The  allurements  of  pleasure,  the  sweets  of 

fame 
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Iun6y  and  the  hopes  of  the  greatest  honouf  s,  gave  him 
very  pleasing  sensations,  and  combated  for  some  time  the 
resolution  he  had  taken  to  follow  Wolmar,  and  make  a 
pobfic  profession  of  the  Reformation. 

The  temptations  of  the  world  made  him  irresolute  about 
renouncing  popery ;  but  he  provided  against  the  tempta- 
tions of  the  flesh  by  a  marriage  of  conscience.  He  was 
handsome  and  polite,  as  well  as  witty  and  learned  \  and 
he  paid  his  addresses  to  Claudia  Denossa,  who  was  a  very 
amiable  woman,  and  of  noble  extraction,  if  Ancillon  is 
to  be  credited  :  But  he  says  her  name  was  Frances  de  St 
Marcel  d'Avencon,  sister  of  a  bishop  of  Greenoble ;  in 
which  he  was  greatly  mistaken.  Her  name  was  Denossa, 
and  Scaliger  says,  she  was  the  daughter  of  an  advocate.  He 
made  this  lady  a  solemn  promise  to  marry  her  publicly,  as 
soon  .as  the  obstacles  which  hindered  him  at  that  time 
should  be  removed ;  and  not  to  engage  himself  in  the  ec- 
clesiastical state  till  after  the  celebration  of  their  nuptials* 
He  faithfully  performed  these  two  promises;  and  says 
himself,  that  <<  he  entered  into  a  contract  of  marriage, 
««  but  secretly  5  yet  with  the  privacy  of  ohe  ot  two  of  hi* 
<<  pious  friends,  partly  that  he  might  not  offend  the  rest, 
<<  and  partly  because  of  his  ecclesiastical  benefices." 

Beza  had  published  some  poetical  pieces  which  were  es^' 
teemed  worthy  even  of  the  Augustan  ajge :  But  afterwards 
some  new  pieces  of  his,  especially  a  witty  epigram  that  he 
composed,  being  censured  as  licentious  and  too  free ;  and 
some  envious  persons  calumniating  his  life ;  he  quitted  his 
priory  of  Ldnjemeaux,  and  retired  to  Geneva  in  1548.  His 
poems>  entitled  Juvenilia,  have  raised  great  clamt>urs. 
They  were  printed  at  Paris  in  1548,  by  Conrad  Badius^ 
with  a  licence  of  the  parliament  for  three  years.  The 
Author  was  then  twenty-nine  years,  and  dedicated  these 
poems  to  his  professor  Melchior  Wolmar.  They  consist 
of  Silvae,  Elegies,  Pictures,  Icones,  and  Epigrams.  It 
cannot  be  denied  that  they  contained  verses  too  licentious, 
'and  little  becoming  the  chastity  of  a  Christian  tnind  ;  but 
if  the  Author's  enemies  had  been  reasonable,  they  would 
rather  have  praised  him  for  the  grief  he  expressed  for  them, 
than  have  put  an  ill  construction  upon  the  epigram  on 
Candida  and  Audebert.  These  poems  of  Beza  should  be 
placed  among  the  sins  of  his  youth,  for  which  he  asked 
pardon  both  of  God  atid  the  world.  He  endeavoured  by 
all  means  to  suppress  them,  after  his  conversion  ;  but.  the 
Papists,  in  order  to  vex  and  disgrace  him,  often  reprinted 
them.  One  of  that  generation,  objecting  to  him  the  loose 
••  2  poems 
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poems  of  his  youtliy  h«  answet ed ;  <<  That  man  vexetk 
<«  himself,  because  Christ  hath  vouchsafed  me  his  graeeJ' 

Mezerai  treats  Beza  very  ill :  He  adopts  the  slpry  for 
truth,  which  had  been  spread,  of  an  accusad<Mi  of  sodomy 
entered  agakist  that  minister  before  the  parliament  of 
Paris  y  and  another  story  of  his  tunning  away  with  Can* 
dida,  his  taylor's  wife*  This  appears  unworthy  of  a  ju* 
dicious  historian ;  for  he  warrants  the  thing,  and  can 
bring  no  proof.  He  charges  Beza  with  simony  and  ad«l. 
tery,  which  is  most  shameful  in  so  famous  aad  illttatriont 
an  historian,  who  has  greatly  iti|ured  himself  with  persons 
of  judgment,  for  leaving  such  slanders^  unsupported  by 
authentic  acts.  Maimbourg  only  paraplu-ased  Mezet^M 
when  he  drew  an  horrible  picture  of  Beza  y  except  that  he 
quotes  Bolsec,  Spondanus,  Florimond  de  Remond,  asid 
Claudius  de  Xaintes.  Beza  has  publicly  maintained,  that 
those  stories  were  enormous  calumnies  ^  that  he  had  lived 
an  unblameable  life  at  Paris ;  that  he  kft  it  neither  out 
of  fear,  nor  for  debt,  but  for  bis  religion ;  and  that  he 
had  never  attempted  his  neighbour's  wife  any  more  than 
the  Indies.  If  the  fact  in  question  be  of  such  a  nature  that 
it  may  be  proved  authentically ;  and  if  the  accusers  vrant 
neither  good  will,  nor  industry  i  it  must  be  concluded^ 
if  they  do  not  prove  it,  they  are  calumniators ;  aod  this 
is  sufficient  to  conVict  Beza's  accusers  of  calumny. 

The  honour  which  Beza  afterwards  acquired  inacalous^ 
ly  maintaining  the  Reformation,  caused  his  poema  to  be 
remarked,  without  which  they  had  never  been  exclaimed 
against.  Cardinal  Richelieu  has  charged  Beza  with  imi- 
tating the  lewdness  of  Ovid  and  Catullus  in  his  poems : 
But  this  proceeded  from  his  negligence  in  transcribing 
some  of  the  rhapsodies,  which  were  thrown  out  against 
Beza  by  his  inveterate  enemies.  We  can  never  suffici- 
ently deplore  the  malice  or  ignorance  of  men,  when  we 
remember  that  Beza  was  accused  of  an  abominable  crime, 
on  so  frivolous  a  ground  as  his  cfpigram,  Dt  sua  in  CoMdi-- 
dam  et  Audebertum  henevolentia.  Maimbourg  renewed  this 
accusation  in  his  history  of  Calvinism :  But  he  is  very 
fully  refuted  by  an  examination  of  the  piece  itself,  vidth- 
out  strengthening  the  apology  from  the  great  merit  of  Aiide^ 
bert,  who  was  a  worthy  man,  a  good  Latin  poet»  and  pre- 
sident in  the  court  of  accessors  of  subsidies  in  OtleanSk 
Audebert  justified  Beza,  who  made  use  of  the  same  argu« 
ment,  and  says  to  one  of  Vis  enemies,  <  What,  whai  you 

<  are  transported  to  such  a  pitch,  as  even  to  construe  my 

<  most  intimate  friendship  and  familiarity,  with  a  man  of 

the 
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(  highest  honour,  into  so  wicked  and  abominable  a  crime 
«  as  I  cannot  so  much  as  mention  without  horror ;  though 

<  it  fterves  you  in  your  cells  for  jest  and  sport,  must  you 

<  not  be  detested  by  all  good  men/'  Audebert  died  in 
1599  i  and  his  epitaph,  tn  the  church  of  the  Holy  Cross 
at  Or)eatt6,  ssvys,  that  he  was  ennobled,  with  all  his  poste- 
rity, and  knighted  by  Henry   III.  for  his  virtue   only. 

<  Such  an  authentic  piece  alone  {says  a  learned  minister), 

<  seems  to  me  capable  of  putting  an  end  to  the  abominable 

<  calumny  which  has  hitherto  been  charged  on  the  me- 

<  mory  of  that  excellent  and  religious  man/  He  meant 
Beza,  of  whom  he  wrote  a  -small  Latin  apology. 

Seza  was  of  opinion,  that  the  equality  of  pastors  is  of 
divine  right,  and  that  the  ecclesiastical  hierarchy  is  a  fun* 
dsunental  corruption,  meaning  undoubtedly  the  perverted 
system  of  the  church  of  Rome ;  for  it  appears  (says  Mr 
Strype)  <  that  afterwards  Beza  and  Sadeel,  in  the  name  of 

<  the  church  of  Geneva,  professed,  in  a  letter  written  to 
«  our  awrhbishop  Whitgift,  their  respect,  honour,  and  ap- 

<  probation  of  the  church  of  England,  by  way  of  contra- 
«  diction  to  some  persons,  who,  under  sanction  of  the 
«  Geneva  form,  attempted  to  overthrow  its  constitution/ 

He  fled  to  Geneva  with  his  intended  bride,  and  arrived 
there  the  twenty- fourth  of  October,  1548.  He  was  ac- 
companied by  John  Crispin,  a  particular  friend.  But 
Beza  went  to  see  Melchior  Wolmar,  at  Tubingen ;  and  the 
following  year,  he  accepted  the  professorship  of  the  Greek 
tongue  at  Lausanne,  a  city  in  the  canton  of  Bern.  He 
then  married  Claudia  Denossa,  with  whom  he  lived  forty 
years  lovingly  and  honourably :  For  she  was  a  lady  of  great 
merit,  diligent,  frugal,  and  particularly  careful  of  her  hus- 
band. 

Beza  soon  became  very  famous  for  his  Latin  composi- 
tions, and  particularly  for  his  excellent  Translation  of 
the  Psalms  of  David  in  verse.  And  he  wrote  a  Treatise 
of  the  Rights  that  Magistrates  have  to  punish  Heretics. 
The  last  was  upon  the  occasion  of  Michael  Servetus, 
whom  the  senate  of  Geneva  had  ordered  to  be  burnt. 

He  published  several  other  books  at  Lausanne,  particu- 
larly, <*  A  short  Explanation  of  Christianity ;  an  Answer 
to  Joachim  Westphalus  concerning  the  Lord's  Supper; 
Two  Dialogues  /m  the  same  subject  against  Heshusius  ; 
and  an  answer  to  Castalio  concerning  the  Doctrine  of 
Predestination.**  Beza,  at  this  time,  had  not  tempered  his 
fire,  and  moderated' his  gay  disposition,  which  made  him 
let  fall  many  railleries  in  bis  works :  It  is  true,  he  called 

3  them 
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-them  pious  raiUeries ;  but  they  exposed  him  to  the  cen« 
sure  of  ^is  adversaries. 

Beza  wept  frequently  to  Geneva)  to  visit  Calvin^  during 
the  vocations.  Calvin  was  delighted  with  his  poetry ) 
but  exhorted  him  to  dedicate  his  talents  to  the  service  of 
the  church  i  and  particularly  advised  him  to  finish  what 
Marot  hiid  begun.  Bezsk  followed  this  advice,  and  trans- 
lated into  French  yerse>  the  hundred  Psalms^  which  re- 
mained undone  by  Marot.  The  Translation  of  the  re- 
mainder of  Jljavid's  psalms  shews  what  Beza  could  do ; 
^ough  l\e  was  ^ot  so  happily  succeeded  as  Clement  Marot 
in  his  fifty.     This  Translation  was  made  iui^  Freach. 

During  the  nine  years  that  Beza  continued  at  Lausanne^ 
he  ^ouid  not  confine  himself  to  Greek  lectures.  He  read 
some  also  in  French  on  the  New  Testament,  which  were 
for  the  instruction  and  consolation  of  several  refugees  of 
both  sexes,  who  lived  at  Lausanne :  But  they  have  been 
considered  as  the  seeds  of  his  Latin  translation  of  the  New 
Testament,  with  notes,  which  he  first  published  in  1556: 
A  second  edition  was  published  ten  years  after,  and  dedi- 
cated to  Elizabeth  queen  of  England  :  The  fifth  edidon 
came  out; -in  1528,  which  he  dedicated  again  tp  the  same 
queen  by  a  new  epistle,  and  suppressed  the  first  wherein 
he  had  largely  explained  his  pietbod  and  design.  He  re- 
vised this  work  several  tii;nes,  and  ip[iade  many  corrections 
in  it,  for  which  \ie  has  been  cruelly  reproached.  It  was 
said,  that  many  at  Cambridge  disregarded  religion  \  being 
induced  by  Be?a  to  believe  that  the  JsTew  Testa^^ent  was 
corrupt  \  as  th^y  h^  been,  by  £dwai^d  Iiivilejus,  that  the 
Old  one  wa$  very  m\ich  so;  But  no  man,  who.  is  sen* 
^ible  of  the  di&cuUy  of  such  a  v^orl^,  will  tl^ink  x%  5t^W?ge» 
that  Beza  should  make  some  alterations  in  each  editipft. 

Calviii  had  a  thorough  knowledge  of  men,,  and  intended 
Beza  for  his  successor,  ^e  often  commissioned  lata 
tfO  confer  virith  the  Lutherans,  and  at  last  invited  him  to 
Geneva.  Before  Beza  quitted  the  professorship  which  he 
exercised  at  Lausanne,  he  ma4e  a  journey  into  Gersaany, 
in  the  character  of  a  depii^ty,  and  had  the  pleasure  of 
conferring  with  Melancthon  as  he  passed  through  Frankfort 
in  1.557,  when  he  went  with  Farel  and  John  Budaeus  to 
the  court  of  the  electoii  palatine,  the  landgrave  of  Hesse, 
and  the  duke  of  Wirtemberg,  to  desire  the  intercession  of 
those  princes  (or  the  vallies,  of  Piedmont,  which  were  then 
^n  the  possession  of  the  French  king. 

Beza  taught  Greek  about  ten  years  at  Lausanne,  and  re- 
turned and  settled  at  G^neya  ip  1559-  His  enemies  gavQ 
.'     •  ■  .out 
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out  that  he  was  expelled  the  former  city ;  and  Reboul, 
•that  satirical  writer,  who  was  beheaded  ^at  Rome  for  his 
'Pasquinades,  says  it  was  because  Beza  got  his  maid  with 
t:hild.  This  is  false  :  If  it  had  been  true,  it  would  have 
been  known  at  Geneva  as  well  as  at  Lausanne ;  and  he 
would  not  have  gone  away  honourably,  as  he  tells  his 
preceptor  Wolmar.  He  would  not  have  come  every  year, 
as  he  did,  to  Lausanne,  and  have  been  so  well  received : 
They  shewed  him  so  much  respect,  that  they  used  to  go 
out  and  meet  him,  as  their  public  memoirs  testify.  Beza 
himself  says,  *<  that  he  returned  from  Lausanne  to  Geneva, 
«  that  he  might  ^dedicate  himself  wholly  to  divinity,'* 
Viret,  and  other  learned  men,  also  went  to  Geneva,  for 
certain  reasoi}s  which  it  was  not  thought  proper  to  declare  j 
but  we  may  conjecture,  that  it  was  owing  solely  to  consist- 
orial  or  academic  factions. 

Beza  strongly  attached  himself  to  Calvin  at  Geneva, 
where  he  soon  became  his  colleague  in  the  church,  and 
university.  He  succeeded  Claudius  Pontanus  as  minister  i 
and  composed  his  Confessibn  of  Faith  in  Latin,  which  he 
had  formerly  wrote  in  French,  to  justify  himself  to  his 
father,  and  with  a  vieW  of  converting  the  t)ld  man.  He 
published  this  Latin  confession  in  1560,  dedicated  to  Wol- 
mar. 

The  Guises  had  invaded  the  royal  authority  under  the 
reign  of  Francis  IL  to  the  prejudice  of  the  princes  of  the 
blood.  Beza  was  sent  to  Nerac,  at  the  instigation  of  some 
great  persons  of  the  kingdom,  to  convert  Anthony  of  Bour* 
bon,  king  of  Navarre,  and  to  confer  with  him  about  mat- 
ters of  consequence.  That  king  signified,  both  by  letters 
and  deputies  to  the  senate  of  Geneva,  that  he  desired  Beza 
should  assist  at  the  conference  of  Poissi,  to  which  the  se- 
nate readily  consented.  No  better  choice  could  have  been 
made  for  the  good  of  the  cause ;  and  Beza  went  to  the 
conference  that  was  held  there  in  156L  The  king  of  Na- 
varre had  been  engaged  in  behalf  of  the  Protestants  by 
Jane  d'Albret'«  wife.  She  had  received  the  chief  sectaries 
of  Luther,  who  were  come  into  France,  in  hatred  of  Ju- 
lius U.  which  furnished  Ferdinand  of  Arragon  with  a  pre- 
tence to  seize  up^i  Navarre.  Q.  Catharine  of  Medicis 
sometimes  cruelly  persecuted  the  Protestants,  and  some- 
times favoured  them  ;  for  she  made  all  things  subservient 
to  her  passion  for  dominion. 

There  were  then  at  the  French  court  several  ambassadors 
from  the  German  princes,  who  came  to  congratulate  Charles 
fjL  upon  his  accession.    The  king  of  Navarre  began  to 

4  take 
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take  measures  M^ith  them  to  engage  the  Protestant  princei 
todefend  and  promote  the  pure  doctrine  of  the  Reformation. 
The  ambassadors  represented  to  hin^,  on  the  part  of  their 
masters,  that  he  ought  to  establish,  and  cause  to  be  re- 
ceivedy  the  doctrine,  which  was  according  to  the  confes* 
sion  of  A  ugsbur^,  composed  in  part  of  that  of  Luther^ 
and  not  of  Calvin,  which  was  according  to  the  confessioa 
of  the  Switzers.     The  prince  replied,  *  that,  this  iattw 

<  being  already  established  in  France,  it  must  be  suffered 
'  to  continue  in  the  state  it  was  in  :  That  it  was  of  small 

<  import,  whether  tiie  doctrine  of  Luther  4>r  Calvia  was 
'  followed,  since  they  were  both  equally  opposite  to  the 

*  pope  in  all  things,  and  differed  from  each  odier  but  in 

<  very  few  points :  And  that  the  two  confessions  ought  to 

*  be  considered  as  containing  the  same  doctrine,  since 

*  they  were  equally  contrary  to  the  common  enemy,  die 
'  pope.* 

The  continual  disputes,  subsisting  among  the  French  sub- 
jects about  religion,  at  last  determined  the  bishops  to  ap* 
point  a  conference  between  the  French  subjects  and  the  Pro- . 
testant  ministers. '  It  was  held  at  Poissi,  where  the  princes, 
the  cardinals,  and  the  greatest  lords  of  the  kingdom  assisted, 
and  the  king  himself  presided*  It  was  opened  on  the 
ninth  of  September,  1561.  The  chancellor  De  I'Hospital 
declared,  that  the  king's  intention  in  assembling  them  was, 
to  discover,  from  their  sentiments,  a  remedy  for  the  dis- 
orders which  arose  in  his  kingdom  on  the  subject  of  reli- 
gion ;  that  they  should  therefore  endeavour  to  correct  6ttch 
diings  as  required  it  \  and  that  they  should  not  separate, 
till  they  had  put  an  end  to  all  differences  by  a  sincere  re* 
conciliation.  The  chancellor,  in  his  harangue,  made  no 
scruple  to  give  the  title  of  National  Council  to  this  con- 
ference I  and  compared  it  to  the  provincial  synods  of  Or- 
leans, Aries,  and  Aix,  which  the  emperor  Charlemagne 
had  caused  to  be  held. 

This  conference  continued  near  two  months :  Great 
disputes  arose  upon  the  contested  points  :  And  a  secretary 
was  always  present  to  take  down  minutes  of  every  thing 
that  was  said  or  done.  The  Protestant  doctors,  and  par* 
ticularly  Beza,  spoke  with  great  freedom.  He  had  a  ready 
wit,  and  much  learning  :  He  knew  the  world,  and  spoke 
well.  His  speech  was  heard  with  great  attention,  till  he 
touched  upon  the  real  presence,  when  an  expression  which 
be  made  use  of  caused  a  murmuring.  The  expression  was 
this :  "  We  say,  that  the  body  of  Jesus  Christ  is  as  far 
<«  from  the  bread  and  wine,  as  the  highest  heaven  is  re- 
*•  ,  "  mote 
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«<  mote  from  die  earth."  It  is  wrprlzbg,  that  such  a 
grave  historian  as  Mezerai  durst  say,  that  this  proposi- 
tion  of  Beza  was  passionate  and  offensive ;  that  Beza  was 
adhamed  of  it  himdelf ;  that  it  strangely  offended  thaeara 
of  the  Catholics  i  and  that  the  prelates  trembled  with 
horror  at  ic«  Mezerai  might  thiijc  these  tremblings  rea* 
sonable  i  but  he  made  himself  ridiculous  by  it ;  for  it  is 
the  same  thing  to  say,  <  the  body  of  Jesus  Christ  is  not 

<  present  in  il^  holy  sacrament ;'  and  to  say,  <  it  is  at 

<  a  v<ery  great  distance  from  it.'  Bayle  observes,  that  *  this 

<  single  expression,  though  many  others  as  contrary  and 

<  repugnant  to  the  doctrine  of  the  church  of  Rome  had 

<  been  said  by  him,  was  the  cause  that  the  prelates  began 

<  to  stir,  and  to  murmur.     Some  cried  out,  blaspbemavit ; 

<  others  arose  to  be  gone,  not  being  able  to  do  any  thing 

<  worse,  because  of  the  king's  presence.    The  cardinal 

<  De  Tournon,  de^n  of  the  cardinals,  who  was  seated  in 

<  the  chief  place,  required  of  the  king  and  the  queen^ 

<  that  silence  might  be  imposed  on  Beza  \'  or  that  he,  and 

<  bis  whole  company,  might  be  permitted  to  retire.    Nei- 
'^  ther  the  king  nor  any  of  the  princes,  stirred  \    and 

<  audience  was  given  to  proceed.     Silence  being  made, 

<  Beza  said  ;  *vl  desire  you,  sirs,  to  hear  the  conclusion, 
«  which  will  satisfy  you  :^   And  then  he  returned  to  his 

<  discourse,  which  he  continued  to  the  end.'  Nothing 
will  better  discover  the  weakness  of  the  human  mind. 
An  old  cardinal,  and  many  bishops,  are  scandalized,  are 
going  away,  and  cry  out  blasphemy z  For  what?  Because 
they  heard  a  minister  say,  that  Jesus  Christ  is  not  cor- 
poreally present  in  the  symbols  of  the  bread  and  wine  of 
the  eucharist.  Can  there  be  a  worse  grounded,  or  more 
childish  cause  of  offence  ?  When  people  teach,  that  the 
body  of  Jesus  Christ  is  present  but  in  one  place  at  one 
time,  and  that  it  is  always  seated  in  Paradise  at  the  right 
hand  of  GOD,  they  plainly  maintain,  that  it  is  as  re-* 
mote  from  the  sacrament  of  the  eucharist,  as  Paradise  is 
from  the  earth.  Nqw  the  prelates  of  the  conference  at 
Poissi  could  not  be  ignorant,  that  the  Protestants  taught, 
that  the  humanity  of  Jesus  Christ  is  always  in  heaven,  at 
the  right  hand  of  GOD  \  and  that  it  can  be  present  but 
in  one  place  at  one  time  \  and  they  could  not  expect  that 
Beza  would  neglect  to  explain  the  doctrine  of  his  persua- 
sion :  Therefore,  diey  should  not  have  been  offended  with 
this  expre^ion  ;  or  else  they  went  to  the  assembly  with 
this  opinion,  that  the  Protestant  ministers  would  betray 
tlieir  cause,  and  only  endeavour  to  deceive  their  king.  Catha- 
rine 
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rlne  de  Medicis  said,  in  her  letter  to  M.  de  Rennes,  am- 
bassador of  France  at  the  emperor's  court,  that  <  Beza, 

<  speaking  of  the  sacrament,  forgot  himself,  in  a  com- 
^  parison,  so  absurd  and  offensiYe  to  the  ears  of  all  the 
^  assistants,  that  she  was  near  silencing  him,  and  sending 

<  all  the  ministers  away,  without  suffering  them  to  proceed 

<  any  farther.* 

In  the  remaining  part  of  this  conference,  Beza  behaved 
like  a  man  of  great  capacity,  and  never  suffered  himself 
to  be  surprized  by  the  artifices  of  the  cardinal  of  Lorrain. 
But  they  at  last  separated,  without  coming,  to  any  con- 
clusion ;  the  catholics  not  being  disposed  to  make  conces- 
sions in  any  one  article. 

In  the  course  of  one  of  the  debates,  a  doctor  of  the 
Sorbonne,  irritated  at  the  strengtli  of  his  adversary's  argu- 
ments, pointed  with  his  finger  to  Beza,  and  said  in  a 
threatening  manner,  « If  we  could  but  once  catch  thee 
^  within  the  walls  of  the  Sorbonne,  thou  shouldest  not  get 
«  out  again.' — A  lively  argument  truly ! 

Beza  did  not  return  to  Qeneva  when  the  conference  was 
ended;  for,  being  a  Frenchman,  Catharine  de  Medicis  would 
have  him  stay  in  his  own  country.  He  preached  frequently 
before  the  queen  of  Navarre^  the  prince  of  Conde,  and 
in  the  suburbs  of  Paris.  The  king  of  Navarre,  though 
of  the  religion  of  the  Protestants,  declared  himself  against 
them,  to  preserve  the  title  of  viceroy :  But  the  prince  of 
Conde,  the  Coligny's,  and  several  others,  being  discontented 
at  the  absolute  government  of  the  triumvirate,  and  in- 
censed by  the  ill  treatment  of  the  Protestants,  whose  doc- 
trine tlley  had  embraced,  retired  from  court,  and  began  to 
Inake  the  protestants  take  up  arms  in  their  own  defence. 
The  pope,  the  emperor,  the  king  of  Spain,  and  the  ca- 
tholic Swiss  cantons,  entered  into  a  league  against  the 
prince  of  Conde,  ami  undertook  to  prevent  the  Protestant 
princes  from  raising  troops  to  succour  his  party.  Thi« 
league  made  very  strong  impressions  upon  the  minds  of 
the  people  in  France,  Germany,  and  all  the  northern  na- 
tions, where  they  were  so  highly  disposed  in  favour  of  the 
Protestants,  that  they  furnished  them  with  one  hundred 
thousand  crowns  to  carry  on  the  war^  and  the  prince  of 
Conde  obtained  leave  to  raise  troops  among  all  the  Protes- 
tant princes. 

The  prince  took  Orleans,  Roan,  Lyons,  and  several  other 
places,  in  1 562y  without  effusion  of  blood,  except  Tours, 
which  was  taken  by  assaults  The  victorious  soldiers 
^roke  oppn  the  churches,  and  pulled  down  the   images 

and 
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"and  statues  of  the  shunts :  But  the  vessels  of  gold  and  silver, 
and  the  sacred  ornaments,  which  were  very  numerous, 
were  saved.  The  king  of  Navarre  took  Roan,  but  was^ 
mortally  wounded  at  the  siege,  and  died  when  he  was  no 
more  than  twenty-five  years  of  age.  Some  hours  befoi^ 
his  death  he  received  the  sacrament,  according  to  the  an« 
cient  custom  of  the  church  ;  but  he  declared,  that  if  GOD 
was  pleased  to  restore  him  to  his  health,  he  would  public- 
ly embrace  the  confession  of  Augsburg. 

fieza  attended  the  prince  of  Conde  during  this  civil  war, 
and  was  at  the  battle  of  Dreux,  in  1562,  as  a  minister. 
The  fortune  of  .this  engagement  was  very  uncommon ;  for 
the  generals  of  both  parts  were  taken  prisoners.  The  con" 
stable  Montmorency  was  carried  to  Orleans;  and  the 
prince  of  Conde  to  the  camp  of  the  king's  troops  :  After 
which,  the  duke  of  Guise  commanded  the  Royalists,  and 
Coligny  commanded  the  Protestants.  Claudius  de  Xaintes 
reproached  Beza  for  being  in  arms  :  But  Beza  answered 
him,  that  he  was  present  at  the  battle  in  the  habit  of  his 
prder,  not  armed ;  nor  could  he  be  justly  charged  with 
the  slaughter  of  one  man,  or  with  flight. 

During  the  imprisonment  of  the  prince  of  Conde,  Beza 
always  kept  with  admiral  Coligny,  and  did  not  return  to 
Geneva,  till  after  the  peace  of  1565.    The  duke  of  Guise 
was  pistoled  before  Orleans  by  Poltrot,  a  Protestant  gen- 
tleman, who  was  taken,  and  brought  before  the  queen. 
He  was  interrogated  in  her  presence,  and  answered  like  a 
madman  ;  sometimes  declaring  that  he  had  committed  this 
action  at  the  solicitation  of  Coligny,  Soubize,  and  Beza ; 
at  other  times  denying  this  ;  and  again  saying  things  con- 
tradictory to  both  these.    The  duke  of  Guise  was  esteemed 
one  of  the  greatest  men  of  his  time ;  and  his  party  ac- 
cused Beza  of  having  a  hand  in  the  murder.    The  great 
and  universally  acknowledged  probity  of  admiral  Coligny 
did  not  sufFer  the  public  to  believe  he  had  any  concern  in 
so  detestable  an  action,  nor  even  that  he  had  the  least 
knowledge  of  it :  But  the  princes  of  the  houae  of  Guise 
were  of  another  opinion ;  and  looked  upon  him  as  the  au- 
thor of  the  murder.    Poltrot  was  condemned  to  be  torn  in 
pieces  by  four  horses.     Before  the  execution  he  was  put 
to  the  rack,  and  denied  that  Coligny,  Soubize,  and  Beza 
were  privy  to  his  crime.    The  constable  Montmorency, 
and  the  prince  of  Conde»  were  afterwards  both  killed  in 
battle.— 'Coligny  was  assassinated,  and  the  Protestants  were 
massacred  throughout  all  France. 

When 
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When  Beza  xeluCTied  to  Geneva,  be  succeeded  Cahaa. 
He  wrote  an  apcdogy  for  his  Latin  tnnidatioaof  the  New 
Testament,  which  had  been  censured  b^  Sebastian  Cas- 
talio,  whom  Beza  charges  with  c^nly  endeavouringy  in  a 
preface  on  the  perversion  of  the  sacred  books,  to  destroy 
the  sufficiently  evident  asthority  of  «be  divine  woid, 
Sainte  Aldegonde  wrote  to  Beza,  that  « theve  was  a  new 

<  kind  of  entbusiasis,  who  from  the  German  dieology,  trans- 

*  lated  into  Latin  by  Castalio,  from  Tanierusa  crazy  monk, 
(  and  from  the  ravings  of  other  heretics  both  ancient  and 

<  modem,  patch  together  those  rhapsodies  which  are  so 

<  very  agreeable,  not  only  to  the  superstitious  and  ignorant 

<  vulgar,  but  to  men  of  moderate  learning  and  no  contemp- 
«  tible  piety,  that  they  all  press  to  the  books  of  these  men, 

<  as  to  some  hidden  treasure.    It  would  be  tedious  t^ 

<  reckon  up  all  their  wild  notions ;  nor  can  you  be  igno- 

<  rant  of  most  of  them,  who  have  often  been  obiig^  to 

*  encounter  these  monsters,  among  whom  I  reckon  Cas- 

<  talio  not  the  least  considerable.'  Be^  was  persuaded, 
that  Castalio  had  translated  that  book  into  Latin  ;  yet  he 
would  not  affirm  it  in  a  public  work,  before  he  had  inform- 
ed himself  whether  it  could  be  possible  to  produce  good 
proofs  of  it,  if  Castalio  should  deny  it.  A  wise  precaution; 
for  Oastalio  denied,  before  the  ministers  of  Basil,  diat  he 
had  any  share  in  that  book. 

Nicholas  Beza,  who  was  bailiff  of  Veftelai,  fled  to  Ge*- 
neva,  on  account  of  his  reltgion,  in  1568,  and  djed  there 
soon  a£ter  of  the  plague,  at  the  house  of  Theodore  Beza, 
his  brother  by  the  father's  side.  Theodore  took  a  journey 
to  Vezelai,  to  settle  the  affiiirs  of  the  family  of  the  deceas- 
ed. He  endeavoured  to  persuade  a  sister  which  he  had  in 
a  nunnery,  to  forsake  the  church  of  Rome :  But  she  was 
an  old  nun,  very  obstinate  in  her  religion,  and  would  not 
Ksten  to  his  remonstrances. 

On  Beza's  return  to  Geneva  from  Vezelai,  he  attacked 
firentius,  and  James  Andreas,  upon  their  doctrine  of  ubi- 
quity. He  also  attacked  the  errors  of  Flaccius  lUyriciis ;  - 
and  wrote  his  book  De  Divortiu  (5*  Rifudm^  against 
Ochinus,  who  had  written  in  favour  of  polygamy*  He 
answered  Sdnecerus  and  Pappus.  He  turned  the  Psalms 
of  David  into  all  sorts  of  Latin  verses  ;  and  translated  the 
Canticles  into  lyric  verse.  He  published  a  d'eatise  of  the 
sacrament ;  and  some  sermons  on  the  passion  of  Christ. 

The  religious  war  in  France  destroyed  many  thousands 
on  both  sides,  and  Beza  returned  again  to  that  kingdom 

in 
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lA  1S71,  to  as^Ut  at  the  national  synod,  of  RocheUei  o£ 
whidb  he  waa  elected  modexzU^t.  The  Papists  brok^  the 
peace  of  IS&^t  by  the  maBsaereof  Paris  in  1571,  which 
waft  edited  the  mas^aece  of  St  Bartholomew.  Above  thirty 
thousand  Protesf9nt&  were  mardered;  and  the  king  of 
Navarre,  with  the  young  prince  of  Conde,  the  only  two 
^t$cm»  sav^di  were  compelkd  to  abjure  the  Reformed 
religion.  This  horrid  business,  conunonly  called  the 
wedding  of  Paris»  has  been  scandalously  represented  by 
Gabriel  Naude  a^  a,  master-pieise  in  policy.  Bat  all  the 
Europeans  looked  npon-  this  z£t,iou  with  the  utmost  ak* 
horrence  i  saying, ,  that,  in  the  accounts  of  the  most  bar'* 
barous  n^ions,  thare  was  not  an  example  of  such  horrid 
cruelty. 

;  The  Hugonoits  recommenced  the  war  with  great  ani- 
mosity; and  Beza,  in  1 512,  assisted  at  the  &^nod  of  Nismes, 
where  he  opposed  the  faction  df  John  Morel,  who  designed 
to  introd^ice  a  new  discipline.  The  royal  army  besieged 
Rochelle,  which  was  so  gallantly  defended  by  the  Protes- 
tants, that  peace  was  granted  them  in  1576. 

The  fifth  civil  war  began  the  next  year,  when  Charles 
IX.  died,  and.  was  sticcecded  by  his  brother,  Henry  IIL 
The  prince  oCConde  at  that  time  sent  for  Beza  to  Strasburg, 
that  he  might  carry  on  a  negotiation  with  prince  John 
Casimir,  administrator  of  the  palatinate  ;  which  shews,  it 
was  well  known,  that  Beza  understood  other  things  bew 
sides  lectures  and  books.  He  succeeded  so  well,  that  Ca- 
simir  brought  an  army  from  Germany  to  assist  the  Hugo- 
nots,  who  obtained  a  peace  upon  more  advantageous  terms 
than  any  of  the  former. 

Beza  returned  to  Geneva,  where  James  Armtoius  was 
sent  in  1582,  to  perfect  his  studies,  at  the  expence  of 
the  magistrates  of  Amsterdam.  He  chiefly  followed  the 
lectures  of  Beza,  who  at  that  time  expounded  the  epistle 
to  the  Romans.  Arminius  was  afterwards  professor  of  di- 
vinity at  Leyden  ;  and  formed  a  separate  sect,  which  was 
condemned  in  a  national  synod ;  for  he  opposed  Beza  as  a 
Supralapsarian  ;  and  acknowledged  no  other  election,  but 
that  which  was  grounded  on  the  obedience  of  sinners  to 
the  call  of  GOD  by  Jesus  Christ,  or,  in  other  words, 
that  there  is  really  no  such  thing  as  election  at  all,  >in 
which  he  agreed  with  the  Papists,  Pelagians,  and  other 
heretics. 

Beza  wrote  his  De  ccena  Dominiy  against  Harchius  ;  and 
-afterwards  coiitinued  quietly  at  Geneva  till  1586,  in  which 
time  there  had  been  three  other  civi]  wars  an  France  about 

religion. . 
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t«ligion.  The  dake  of  Guise,  and  his  brother  the  caf« 
dinal,  were  assassinated  by  order  of  the  king,  who,  in 
1589,  was  stabbed  in  his  turn  by  James  Clement,  a  monk^ 
and  died  of  the  wound.  The  line  of  Valois  ended  in  this 
prince,  who  was  succeeded  by  Henry  IV.  a  Protestant  of 
the  Bourbon  branch,  and  king  of  Navarre. 

Some  gentlemen  had  left  France  for  religion,  and  fled 
to  Montbelliard,  in  the  Franche*Comte.  The  count  of  that 
country,  in  compliance  with  the  desite  of  these  refugees, 
desired  the  canton  of  Bern  to  name  deputies,  to  confet 
with  the  divines  of  Wirtemberg ;  and  he  also  desired  the 
republic  of  Geneva  to  send  Beza  to  the  conference.  Beza 
and  Anthony  la  Faye,  came  as  deputies  from  Geneva;  Mus- 
culus,  and  Huberus,  were  the  Swiss  deputies ;  and  James 
Andreas,  and  Luke  Osiander,  were  the  chief  deputies  of 
Wirtemberg.  The  dispute  was  left  to  Beza  and  Andreas. 
The  former  would  have  the  dispute  managed  syllogistic 
cally ;  but  he  was  obliged  to  yield  to  the  desires  of  his 

•  adversary,  who  would  not  be  confined  to  such  rules.  An- 
dreas used  a  long  and  declamatory  Way  of  speaking,  which 
obliged  Beza  to  db  the  same ;  and  the  dispute  was  not 
cleared  up,  though  it  lasted  many  days.  Each  party 
boasted  to  have  gained  the  victory,  and  published  an  ac- 
count  accordingly.  This  conference  was  held  mote  for 
political  than  theological  reasons.  The  count  of  Mont- 
belliard  had  been  an  Ubiquitarian,  till  he  heard  Beza's 
sermons  aud  lectures,  when  he  altered  his  opinion,  and 
gave  protection  to  the  refugees :  But  his  aim  in  holding 
this  conference  was  to  clear  himself  from  the  suspicion  or 
Calvinism,  that  the  emperor  might  favour  his  succession 
to  the  duchy  of  Wirtemberg. 

Beza  lost  his  wife  in  158S,  but  this  domestic  affliction 
did  not  prevent  him  from  going  to  the  synod  at  Bern, 
where  the  doctrine  of  Samuel  Huberus,  concerning  our 
justification,  which,  he  said,  consisted  in  an  inherent 
quality,  was  condemned.  Beza  grieved  for  his  wife,  who 
has  been  praised  for  several  good  qualities,  and  chiefly  fof 
her  conjugal  affection ;  he  was  now  near  seventy ;  yet, 
the  same  year,  he  was  married  again  to  a  widow,  who 
survived  him.  The  name  of  this  second  wife  Was-  Catha- 
rine de  la  Plane,  who  also  took  care  of  him  as  long  as  he 

/    lived. 

The  inconveniences  of  old  age  began  to  come  upon 
him  in  1597,  and  obliged  Him  to  speak  but  seldom  in 
public.  In  that  year  a  report  was  spread  thtoughout 
Italy,  Germany,  and  Holland^  that  Beza  had  renounced 
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Ms  religion  before  the  senate,  and  had  exhorted  the  magi- 
strates to  reconcile  themselves  to  the  church  of  Rome } 
and  that,  by  a  special  order  from  the  pope,  the  bishop  had 
absolved  him  before  his  death.  They  who  invented*  and 
spread  this  story  were  Httle  acquainted  with  the  true  in- 
terests of  their  church.  The  falsehood  was  easiiy  con- 
futed by  the  ministers  of  Geneva,  who  published  two 
pieces,  one  in  Latin,  and  the  other  in  French,  attended 
"With  all  the  authenticity  necessary  to  refute  this  foolish 
lie.  Beza  confuted  it  in  a  letter  to  William  Stuckius ;  and 
the  Jesuit  Clement  du  Puy,  who  was  looked  upon  as  the 
inventor  of  this  fable,  had  a  shower  of  satyrical  verses  on 
himself  in  particular,  and  on  his  own  order  in  general, 
which  Beza's  muses,  old  as  they  were,  made  very  formi- 
dable. 

The  last  time  that  Beza  preached  was  on  the  day  that 
peace  was  proclaimed  in  1 598,  when  he  expounded  the 
eighty-fifth  Psalm,  Thou  h^st  madepeacey  /O  Lordy  ivith  thy 
people.  The  last  verses  which  he  composed  were  a  Votiva 
Gratulatioy  to  Henry  IV.  after  he  had  been  kindly  re- 
ceived by  that  monarch  near  Geneva,  in  the  month  of 
December,  1600.  The  king  had  been  obliged  to  embrace 
the  Romish  religion  in  1593 :  But,  in  159«,  he  published 
an  edict  at  Nantz,  to  quiet  the  minds  of  the  Protestants^ 
by  securing  to  them  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion. 
He  concluded  a  peace  with  Spain  at  Vervins,  and  then  at- 
tacked the  duke  of  Savoy,  whose  dominions  he  had  almost 
conquered,  and  lay  encamped  at  St  Catharine's-fort,  about 
two  leagues  distant  from  Geneva,  when  he  received  the 
deputies  at  Luysel,  a  quarter  of  a  league  from  the  fort. 
Dr  Span  reports  the  speech  which  Beza  made  to  that 
prince,  and  the  king's  answer.  Beza  praised  the  piety  of 
Henry,  in  rescuing  the  churches  of  GOD  from  oppres- 
sion ;  and  contented  himself  in  <<  saying  and  applying  to 
<«  human  things,  what  Simeon  said  of  divine,  «<  Nonvy  Lordy 
«  let  thy  servant  depart  in  peace y  according  to  thy  word ; 
«  seeing  that  mine  eyes  have  seen,  before  I  die,  not  only 
<«  the  deliverer  of  u?,  but  of  all  France,  and  of  the  faith- 
««  ful  in  general."  The  king  answered,  <  Father,  th^se 
«  few  words,  which  signify  much,  are  worthy  the  re- 
•  putation  you  have  acquired.*  He  then  granted  the  de- 
puties what  they  desired,  which  was  the  demolition  of  St 
CatharineVfort :  And  Thuanus  says,  that  the  king  made 
Beza  a  present  of  five  hundred  crowns  :  But  Collier  says 
five  hundred  pistoles,  for  the  good  services  he  hsd  done 
his  father  and  mother.. 

Beia 
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.  Beea  preserved  his  senses  to  the  lastda^of  hi&life. 
I^Iis  memory  was  very  good  as  to  tbing»  which  h^  had 
leatnt,,  during  the  vigour  of  bis  niiad  ;  fag  he  could  repeat 
all  the  Psalms  in  Hebrew,  and  all  St  Paul's  epistle%  na 
Greek,  by  heart :  But  it  was  very  had  as  to  things^  p^* 
sent  'j  for  he  soon  forgot  many  things,  of  which  he  had 
beim  speaking.  1^^  continued  in  this  condition  almost 
two  years,  if  ^9^  liiay  believe  Thuanus:  And  Casaubon 
ai&rms,  that  ih  point  of  erudition,  Beza  shewed  himself 
in  the  latter  years  pf  his  life,  such  as  he  had  appeared 
twenty  years  before*  He  discoursed  so  clearly  upon  an- 
cient history,  that  it  seeioed  as  if  he  had  just  been  reading 
Plutarch*  and  the  like  authors  :  But,  after  having  amply 
discoursed  on  the  subj^t  of  the  new  ki^g  of  England,  he 
would  often  a^k,  in  the  same  conversation,  whether  it 
was  true  that  Q.  Elizabeth  was  dead*  His  last  sermon 
was  preached  in  January,  1600,  when  he  was  eighty-«one 
years  of  age,  on  these  words  ^  Thy  wUI  be  done  on  earthy  as 
it  is  in  heaven.  In  his  last  illness  he  was  afflicted  with 
tedious  watchings,  lying  awake  all  the  nights ;  but  he 
sweetened  the  time- by  holy  meditations  :,  And  speaking  to 
his  friends  of  it,  he  used 'the  words  of  the  Psalmist :  Mj 
reins  aiso  instruct  me  in  the  night  season*  I  have  set  the  Lard 
always  before  me..  In  his  favour  is  life.  My  soul  is  satisfied 
as  with  marrow  and  fatness^  when  I  remember  thee  upon  my 
hedy  and  meditate  on  thee  in  the  flight  watches..  He  often 
used  the  words  of  the  apostle  \  We  are  his  workmanships 
created  in  Christ  Jesus  to  good  works.  Likewise  those  of  St 
Augustine  \  '  I  have  lived  long,  I  have  sinned  long  ;  Bless- 

<  ed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord.'  He  often  repeated  the 
following  prayer ;  <<  Cover,  Lord,  what  has  been :  Go- 
*^  vern  what  shall  be.  O  perfect  that  which  thou  hast 
<^  begun,  that  I  suffer  not  shipwreck  in  the  haven." 
Likewise  from  Bernard  :  <  Lord,  we  follow  thee,  through 

<  thee,  unto  thee  :  We  follow  thee,  because  thou  art  the 

<  truth  ;  through  thee,  because  thou  art  the  way ;  and  to 
*  thee,  because  thou  art  the  life/ — On  the  Lord's  day  ia 
the  morning,  October  13,  he  rose  and  prayed  with  his  fa** 
mily ;  and  then  desiring  to  gQ  to  bed  again,  he  sat  down 
on  the  side  of  the  bed  and  asked  \  <<  if  all  things  were 
**  quiet  in  the  city  ?"— He  was  answered,  <  They  were^* 
And  being  perceived  to  be  near  his  end,  a  minister  was 
sent  for  and  immediately  came  ;  and  while  he  was  praying 
with  him,  Beaa,  without  the  least  pain  or  noise,  yielded 

up 
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up  his  spirit  to  GOD>  in  the  year  1605,  aged  eighty-six 
years,  three  months,  and  nineteen  days  *• 

He  was  a  robust  man,  and  of  a  robust  constitution ; 
and,  what  is  very  unusual  among  hard  students,  never  felt 
tSe  head^ach. 

In  his  last  will  he  expressed  his  thankfulness,  <<  That 
<<  GOD  had  called  him  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  at 
«  sixteen  years  of  age,  though  he  walked  not  answerably  to' 
<*  it,  till  the  Lord  in  mercy  brought  him  home  and  carried 
«  him  to  Geneva,  where  under  that  great  man  Calvin, 
«  he  learned  Christ  more  fully :  That  having  returned  to 
*^  Geneva,  after  many  dangers,  he  Mras  there  chosen  pastor, 
«  while  he  deserved  not  to  be  one  of  the  sheep :  That  nor 
<<  long  after,  he  was  made  colleague  with  that  excellent 
<<  mail,  John  Calvin,  in  reading  divinity ;  and  that  God 
*^  had.  preserved  him  in  many  dangers." 

He  never  had  any  children  ^  and  he  left  Catharine  de  la 
Plane,  his  wife,  who  supported  his  old  age,  and  placed  all 
her  glory  in  taking  the  greatest  care  of  him  for  seventeen 
years,  sole  heiress  of  his  estate  at  Geneva.  He  was  inter- 
red in  St  Peter's  cloister,  and  not  in  the  burying -place 
of  the  Plein-palaix ;  because  the  Savoyards  gave  out,  that 
they  would  take  up  his  corps, -and  send  it  to  Rome. 

Beza 


*  Beza,  in  his  ^unger  years,  after  the  I^ord  haid  touched  his  heart 
by  the  "Word,   was  one  day  in  the  church  of  Charenton,  where  he  pro^ 
-videntially  heard  the  cinety-fird  Pfalm  expounded.     It. was  followed  with 
foth  power  to   him,  that   he  not  only  found  it  fweet   at  prefent,  but 
yrsm  enabled  to  believe  that  the  Lord  would  fulfil  to  him  ail  the  promifes 
of  that  Pfalm.     At  his  death,  he  declared  to^his  Chriftian  friends,  tliat  he 
had  found  it  fo  indeed !    That  as  he  had  been  enabled  to  dofe  with   the 
fecond  verse,   in  taking  the  Lord  for  his  GOD,  and  got  a  Aire  claim  that 
he  would  be  hit  refuge  andfitrirefs ;  fo  he  had  found  remarkably. in  the  af- 
ter changes  of  bis  life,  that  the  Lord  had  deliwred  him  from  the  fnare  of  the 
fuvfler ;  for  he  had  been  in  frequent  hazard  from  the  lying  in  wait  of  many 
to  cnfnare  him  :   And  from  the  noifome  peJlUeuce  \  for  he  was  fometimes  in 
^eat  hazard  from   the  peftilence  in  thofe  places  where  he  was  called  to 
reiide.    And  amicUl  the  civil  wars  which  were  then  fo  hot  in  France,  he 
bad  mod  convincing  deliverances  from  many  imminent  hazards,  when  he 
was  called  to  be  prefent  fometimes  with  the  Protellant  princes  upon  th^ 
licldf  where  thoufunds  did  fall  about  him.     And  thup,  when  near  his  end,  he 
found  that  Pfalm  {i^  obfcnrably  verifii^d,  on  which  he  was  caufed  to  hope, 
that  he  went  through  ail  thefe  promifes,  declaring  the  comfortable  accom- 
pliihment  of  thena.     How  he  had  found  the  Lord  giving  bit  angels  charge 
\„Voer  l)im,  often  anfwering  him  ipjen  he  called  ufon  him  ;    how  he  had  been  tvitb 
HSm  in  trouble^  had  delivered  him,  and  had  faiisfed  him  tvitb  long  life* »  **  And 
M  BOW  (iays  he)  1  have  no  more  to  wait  for,  but  the  fulfilling  of  thcfe  lad 
**  words  oi  the  Pialni,  /  •vniU  fhenu  him  myfuivation ;  which  with  conlideuce 
"  I  long  for.** 

Vol.  II.  *  A  a 
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.Beza  was  a  man  of  extraordinary  merits  and  very  in^ 
strumental  in  conducting  the  Reformation.  He  was  looked 
upon  as  the  chief  of  the  Protestants  of  France  and  Switzer- 
land. The  Romanists  commonly  called  him  the  Hugonot 
pope :  And  pope  Sixtus  V.  caused  two  conferences  to  be 
heldy  at  which  himself  was  present,  to  deliberate  about  the 
means  of  depriving  the  Protestant  party  of  the  great  sup- 
port they  had  itt  the  person  of  Beza.  They  would  have 
assassinated,  or  poisoned  him,  if  it  had  been  possible  that 
any  enterprize  against  his  person  could  succeed.  What 
could  be  said  more  to  the  honour  of  this  minister,  than  the 
representing  him  as  a  man  who  made  the  pope  and  cardi- 
nals uneasy,  as  to  affairs  of  state  j  for  there  was  no  con- 
troversy in  the  case  i 

His  Works.  He  wrote  a  great  number  of  books,  be- 
sides those  already  mentioned,  particularly  the  *<  Icones  of 
illustrious  persons,  who  assisted  in  the  Reformation  ^  and 
the  Ecclesiastical  History  of  the  Reformed  Churches." 
This  last  work  is  very  curious,  and  extends  from  1521,  to 
the  thirteenth  of  March,  1563.  His  Annotations  upon 
the  New  Testament  have  ever  been  much  esteemed.  Our 
archbishop  Grindal,  to  whom  Beza  presented  a  copy,  gave 
them  very  particular  commendations;,  and  indeed,  for 
their  learning  and  piety,  they  are  invaluable. 

Henry  IV.  survived  Beza  but  a  few  years ;  for  he  was 
atabbed  in  his  coaeh  by  Francis  Ravillacin  1610.  Thus 
this  hero,  after  having  surmounted  innumerable  difficul"- 
ties  in  his  way  to.  the  crown,  and  stifled  above  fifty  con- 
spiracies, most  of  them  formed  by  churchmen,  against  his 
life^  died  by  the  hands^  of  a  villain.  Hostilities  were  re- 
commenced against  the  Hugonots  in  1625^.  when  their 
strength  was  entirely  broke,  and  an  end  was  put  to  the 
wars  which  had  so  long  ravaged  France  on  a  religious  ac- 
count. Historians  say,  that  these  wars  cost  above  a  million 
of  lives,  in  which  two  kings  were  murdered,  and  above 
one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  livres,  or  seven  millions 
and  a  half  of  pounds  sterling,  were  spent :  And  that  nine 
cities,-four  hundred  villages,  twenty  thousand  churches, 
two  thousand  inonastries,  and  ten  thousand  houses  were 
burnt,  or  otherwise  destroyed,  during  their  continuance. 
Lewis  XIV.  revoked  the  edict  of  Nantz  in  1685,  whereby 
the  Protestants  were  prohibited  the  exercise^  of  their  reli- 
gion, and  their  churches  demolished.  The  consequence 
was,  that  France  lost  above  five  hundred  thousand  inhabi* 
tants ;  a  prodigious  quantity  of  specie ;  and,  above  all» 
the  arts  with  which  her  enemies  enriched  themselves. 

JOHJ* 
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JOHN  RAINOLDS,  D.  D. 

«  npHIS  singular  man  of  infinite  reading,  this  treasury 

<  -*■  of  all  learning,  both  divine  and  human,'  (says  Dr 
Featly)  John  Rainolds,  was  born  at  Pinto  in  Devon- 
shire, in  1549,  and  sent  to  Merton-coUege  in  Oxford, 
in  1562.  He  removed  to  Corpus  Christi-CoUege,  of 
.which  he  became  first  scholar,  and  then  fellow.  He  took 
both  the  degrees  in  arts  and  divinity.  In  1598,  he  was 
made  dean  of  Lincoln  \  but,  being  unwilling  to  quit  an 
academical  life,  he  exchanged  his  deanry  the  year  follow- 
ing,  for  the  presidentship  of  Corpus  Christi-college.  Q.  Eli^ 
zabeth  o£Fered  htm  a  bishopric  ;  but  he  modestly  refused 
it,  and  said  (what  is  not  very  usual),  nolo  episcopari  in  real 
earnest.  The  learned  have  bestowed  most  uncommon 
praises  upon  this  divine.  Bishop  Hall,  a  very  competent 
judge,  observes,  that  <  he  alone  was  a  well-furnished  li- 
*,  brary,  full  of  all  faculties,  of  all  study,  of  all  learn* 
^  ing.     The  memory,  the  reading  of  that  man,  were  to  a 

<  miracle.*  Dr  Crakenthorp  says,  that  *  for  virtue,  pro- 
'  bity^  integrity,  and  piety,  he  was  so  eminent,  that  as 

<  Nazianzen  speaks  of  Athanasius,  to  name  him  i^  to  com- 
*  mend  virtue  itself.'  He  had  a  hand  in  translating  part 
of  the  Old  Testament,  by  command  of  K.  James  I.  He 
was  inclined  to  Puritanism,  but  with  such  moderation, 
that  he  continued  a  conformist  to  the  church  of  England. 
He  was  thought  to  shorten  his  life  by  too  severe  applica- 
tion to  his  studies ;  but  when  his  friends  urged  him  to 
desist,  he  used  to  reply,  that  he  would  "  not  lose  the  very 
<<  end  of  living  for  the  sake  of  \iie :  Nan  propter  vitam 
**  Vivendi  perdere  causasP 

He  was  a  most  able  adversary^  as  well  as  his  friend  Dr 
"Whitaker,  against  Bellarmine  and  Rome. 

He  d^pai'ted  this  life  with  great  comfort  and  testimony 
of  faith,  much  lamented  by  all  learned  and  good  men,  on 
the  twenty-first  of  May,  1607,  in  the  fifty-eighth  year  of 
his^age. 

His  Works.  Those  that  have  been^  printed  are : 
1.  <«  Two  Orations,  printed  in  the  year  1576.  2.  Si;c 
^hesesy  iq    1579*     S.    His  conference  with  Heart;   ii\ 
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1585;  and  afterwards  translated  into  Latin  by  Henry  Farji 
bishop  of  Gloucester,  and  printed  by  command  of  arch- 
bishop Bancroft,  in  1610.  4.  De  Romans  Eccksia  liMa" 
tria^  in  1596.  An  Apology  for  his  Thesis,  in  1602.  6, 
Since  his  death,  certain  Epistles  between  him,  Dr  Gager, 
and  Albericus  Gentius,  concerning  Stage  Plays.  7.  A 
Treatise  of  Divorce,  and  marrying  again  in  case  of  Adul- 
tery. 8.  A  Censure  of  the  Apocrypha  in  two  tomes,  con- 
taining two  hundred  and  fifty  of  his  Lectmres  in  the  divi- 
nity Schools.  9.  Epi^les  and  Orations,  in  Latin,  published 
by  A.  Jackson.  10.  His  Lectures  upon  Obadiah^  with  a 
Thanksgiving  Sermon  for  the  Queen's  deliverance  from  a 
dangerous  Treason,  published  by  Hinde. 

Those   in  manuscript  are:    i.  A   Comm^itafy  upon 
Aristotle's  Three  Books  of  Rhetoric,  in  Latin.     2.  The 
taaterials  and  fitst  diuught  of  six  books,  De  IdoUatria 
•Romana  Ecclesia.     2$.  Sermons  upon  Haggai,  preached  in 
Oxford.     4.  His  learned  Answer  to  Sanders  De  Scbismate 
AnglicHnoj  in  defence  of  the  Reformation^  the  Regal  Supre- 
macy, and  the  book  of  Ordination  of  Bishops,  Priests, 
nnd  Deacons.  5.  A  Defence  of  the  English  Liturgy  against 
Robert  Browne,  the  Separatist.     6.  A  Treatise  ot  the  Be» 
ginning  and  Progress  of  Popish  Errors,  shewing,  that  for 
,  the  first  three  hundred  years  after  Christ,  bishops  ruled 
their  own  dioceses  without  subjection  to  the  pope.     7.  A 
Treatise  of  Daniel's  Weeks,  against  Hugh  Bjrou^toni  de» 
dicated  to  Archbishc^  Whitgtft.'* 


THOMAS  HOLLAND,  D.  D. 

T  EARNING,  with  grace,  is  a  happy  advantage  both 
-■^  to  the  church,  and  to  the  souls  of  the  possessors  :  But 
learning,  without  grace,  becomes  too  often  the  instrument 
of  error  and  mischief,  and,  instead  of  leading  men  to  GOD, 
only  involves  theni,  under  the  shew  of  ingenuity,  in  the 
deeper  destruction.  Human  knowledge,  at  the  best,  is  but 
a  specious  kind  of  ignorance ;  and,  while  it  pretends  to  ex- 
tend the  mental  capacity,  too  often  swells  it  with  a  windy 
pride,  which  not  only  leaves  no  room  for  better  things, 
but  commonly  raises  a  thousand  prejudices  against  them. 
On   the   contrary,  the   knowledge   which  cometh  from 
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GOD,  at  once  exalts  the  soul  and  humbks  it ;  enable^ 
it  to  set  a  due  value  upt)n  all  earthly  attainments,  and 
puts  it  upon  the  keenest  pursuit  after  those  which  are  di- 
vine. 

The  trutlvof  these  reflections  was  exemplified  in  the  life 
of  this  excellent  man.  He  thought  all  knowledge  pro- 
portionably  estimable,  as  it  led  him  to  GOD,  and  might 
be  employed  for  him.  This  is  the  true  end  of  our  being  : 
And  nothing  can  deserve  the  name  of  wisdom,  which  does 
not  lead  us  to  it.        ^ 

He  was  bom  in  Shropshire,  in  the  year  1539,  and  receiv- 
ed his  academical  tuition  at  Exeter-College,  Oxford,  in 
which  university  he  took  his  degrees  with  much  applause. 
In  process  of  lime,  he  commenced  doctor  in  divinityj  was 
chosen  master  of  Exeter  College,  and,  upon  account  of  his 
excellent  learning,  was.  appointed  Regius  professor,  or 
doctor  of  the  chair,  in  succession  to  the  learned  Dr  Hum- 
freys.  In  this  station,  he  distinguished  himself  so  much 
by  every  kind  of  desirable  attainment,  divine  or  human, 
that  he  was  esteemed  and  admired,  not  only  in  our  semina- 
ries of  learning  at  home,  but  also  by  the  universities 
abroad.  Like  tne  eloquent  Apollos,  he  was  mighty  in  the 
6criptures  \  and  like  the  learned  apostle,  faithful  in  ex- 
plaining them.  His  example  followed  his  doctrines;  and 
he  lived  himself  what  he  preached  to  others-  He  was  a 
zealous  advocate  for  the  Reformed  religion ;  and  was  so 
possessed  with  aversion  in  himself,  and  with  fear  for  others, 
concerning  the  superstition  and  idolatry  from  which  th^ 
nation  had  lately  emerged,  that,  whenever  he  set  out  up- 
on a  journey  from  his  college,  he  constantly  called  the  so- 
ciety together,  and  commended  them  to  the  love  of  GOD, 
and  to  the  abhorrence  of  popery.  This  was  the  more 
needful,  a^  the  Papists  had  many  secret  favourers,  at  that 
time,  in  both  our  unive«*t.itie$. 

He  continued  in  this  respectable  office  for  twenty  years, 
with  great  reputation  and  usefulness^  And  as  he  ap- 
proached nearer  and  nearer  to  his  journey'iS  end,  he  spent 
more  and  more  time  in  meditation  and  prayer.  In  his 
declining  years,  sickness  and  infirmities  increased  upou 
Tiim  :  And  these  served  to  increase  his  ardour  for  his  hea- 
venly habitation.  He  loved  and  he  longed  for  GOD, 
for  the  presence  of  GOD,  and  for  the  full  enjoyment  of 
him.  His  soul  wa^  framed  for  heaven,  and  could  find  no 
rest  till  it  came  there.  All  th^  comforts  he  found  on 
earth,  resulted  from  heaven,  or  related  to  it.  His  end 
(as  might  be  expected)  was  peace.     When  h^  found  his 
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dissolution  approaching,  and  his  departure  at  hand ;  ht 
often  sighed  and  prayed — '• — **  Come;  O  come»  Lord 
€€  Jesus,  thou  morning  star  !  Come,  Lord  Jesus ;  I  desite 
«  to  be  dissolved,  and  to  be  with  thee  !" 

His  request  was  granted ;  and  he  departed  to  his  Master 
in  the  year  1612,  after  having  sojourned  here  seventy-three 
years.' 
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RICHARD    FIELD. 

I^HIS  eminent  divine,  of  the  church  of  England,  wa« 
born  of  a  reputable  family  at  Hempstead,  in  Hert- 
fordshire, on  the  fifteenth  of  October,  1561 ;  and  at  sixteen 
years  of  age,  admitted  of  Magdalen*College  in  the  univer- 
sity of  Oxford  :  But  after  taking  his  first  .degree  removed 
to  Magd^len-HalL     He  continued  seven  years  in  this  situ- 
ation, distinguished  as  a  great  divine,  a  great  preacher, 
and  an  acute  disputant:  And  then  in  1594,  being  bache- 
lor of  divinity,  was  chosen  reader  in  that  faculty  to  the 
honourable  society  of  Lincoln's-inn  in  London.     He  gave 
80  much  satisfaction  here,  that  one  of  the  members  of  the 
house  became  his  patron,  and  gave  him  the  living  of  Bur- 
towclere,  in  Hampshire.     Soqq  afterwards  he  had  the  ofler 
of  St  Andrews  in  Holbom,  London,  a  living  of  greater  va- 
lue, and  more  in  the  way  to  preferment ;  but  he  chose 
to  continue  where  he   was,  liking  a  reserved  life,  where 
he  might,  says  Mr  Wood,  serve  COD  and  follow  his 
studies.    In   1598,  being  then  doctor  of  divinity,  he  was 
made  chaplain  to  Q*  Elizabeth  ;  :*nd  about  that  time  com- 
menced a  friendship  with  the  f  amods  Mr  Richard  Hooker, 
whom  he  much  resembled  in  his  great  learning  and  humi- 
lity.    Upon  the  accession  of  K.  James,  he  was  made  chap- 
lain in  ordinary  to  him  ;  and,  by  his  majesty's  own  appoint- 
ment, was  sent  for  to  Hdmpton-Court^ 

In  the  year  1604,  he  became  canon  of  Windsor ;  and 
the  same  year,  when  the  king  was  to  be  entertained  at 
Oxford  with  all  sorts  of  scholastic  exercises,  he  was  sent 
for  out  of  the  country  to  bear  a  part  in  the  divinity-acts. 
In  the  year  1609,  he  became  dean  of  Gloucester ;  and  the 
year  after  published  a  second  edition,  augmented  with  a 
pfth  book,  and  an  appendix^  of  his  Four  Books  of  the 
i'  ■      -  •»  Church* 
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Church.  This  famous  work  is  dedicated  to  Sir  George 
Villiers,  afterwards  duke  of  Buckingham  ;  and  confirmed 
all  men  in.  the  high  notions  they  had  conceived  of  his 
great  parts  and  deep  learning.  He  was  esteemed  a  perfect 
oracle  in  his  way  *,  and  divines  of  even  the  first  order 
scarce  ever  went  to  him,  without  loading  themselves  with 
questions.  When  K.  James  heard  him  preach  the  first 
time,  he  said,  <  This  is  a  Fieli^  for  God  to  dwell  in  :' 
An  expression  like  that  of  Thomas  Fuller,  who  citing  some- 
thing out  of  his  i>ooks  upon  the  church,  styleth  him,  <  that 

<  learned  divinej  whose  memory  smelleth  like  a  Field 
*  which  the  Lord  hath  blessed.'  The  Reader  will  remem-r 
ber,  that  this  was  the  age  of  punmtig.  Even  books  and 
sermons  were  too  often  loaded  with  witticisms  andquibbles 
of  this  kind.  The  king  had  once  an  intention  to  send  him 
into  Germany,  with  a  view  of  composing  the  differences 
between  the  Lutherans  and  Calvinists  ^  but  something  put 
him.ofi^. 

His  majesty  however  retained  the  same  good  opinion  of 
him  to  the  last,  and  designed  him  for  a  bishopric.  Salis- 
bury was  first  fixed  on,  but  the  solicitation  of  great  per- 
sonages carrying  that  elsewhere,  the  king  was  resolved  to 
bestow  Oxford  upon  him;  and  Sir  George ViHiers,  inaletter 
dated  July  11,  1616,  told  him,  that  if  he  was  minded  to 
take  that  see  upon  him,  he  should  repair  to  the  court,  kiss 
the  king's  hand,  and  hold  his  benefices  in  commendam  with 
it.  GOD,  however,  was  pleased,  says  Mr  Wood,  to  pre- 
Sex  him  to  a  better  place  -,  for  on  the  twenty-first  of  No- 
vember flowing  he  died,  aged  fifty-five  years. 

He  was  esteemed,  says'  the  same  author,  *  a  principal 
^  maintainer  of  Protestancy,  a  powerful  preacher,  a  pro- 

*  found  schoolman,  an  exact  disputant,  and  so  admirably 

*  well-knowing  in  the  controversies  between  the  Protest- 
«  ants  and  Papists,  that  few,  or  none,  went  beyond  him. 

<  He  had  a  great  memory  \  and  any  book  he  read  he  was 

<  able  to  carry  away  the  substance  of.     He  was  one  that 

<  much  laboured  to  heal  the  breaches  of  Christendom,  and 

<  was  ready  to  embrace  truth,  wheresoever  he  found  it. 
«  His  desire,  his  prayers,  his  endeavours  were  for  peace, 

*  to  make  up  the  breaches  of  the  church,  not  to  widen 

*  differences,  but  to  compose  them.     He  was  a  good  and 

<  faithful  pastor,  and  his  care  reached  unto  all  churches. 
«  He  was  a  loving  husband,  a  tender  father,  a  good  master 

*  and  neighbour,  and  willing  to  <lo  good  to  all,  6cc.'     A 
very  great  and  amiable  character ! 

*  Hi* 
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His  Works.  His  Books  upon,  the  Church  were  re- 
printed at  Oxford  in  1698,  folio.  Besides  these,  he  pub- 
lished a  Sermon,  preached  before  the  king  at  Whitehall, 
upon  Jude  ver.  S.  in  1604> ;  and  a  little  before  his  death 
he  had  almost  composed  a  book  entitled,  A  View  of  the 
Controversies,  in  Religion,  which  in  these  last  Times  have 
caused  the  lamentable  Divisions  of  the  Christian  World. 
But  this  book,  not  being  finished,  was  never  published, 
.though  a  preface  was  written  to  it  by  its  Author.  Perhaps, 
he  .would  have  been  thanked  by  few,  if  he  had  lived  to 
.publish  it.  There  are  not  too  many  Christians,  who  live 
above  the  rage  and  the  cause  of  a  party  ;  which  last  has 
sometimes  appeared  of  more  consequence  to  some  pro- 
fessors of  religion,  than  the  cause  of  religion  itself.  The 
profane  world,  gljid  of  the  occasion,  throw  the  scandal  up- 
on, piety ;  not  perceiving,  that  the  want  of  piety  is  the  real 
source  of  all  the  eviL 
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ROBERT    ABBOT, 

BISHOP  OF  SALISBURY. 

•n  OBERT  ABBOT  was  elder  brother  to  the  ei- 
•*^  cellent  archbishop  George  Abbot  (whose  life  will  fol- 
low in  course),  and  born  at  Guildford,  in  Surry,  in  the 
yfe^  1 560.  He  was  brought  up  with  his  brother  under 
the  same  schoolmaster  i  till  being  sufficiently  qualified  for 
the  university,  he  was  sent  to  Baliol-College,  in  Oxford,  in 
1575.  He  took  his  master  of  arts  degree  in  1582;  be- 
came a  noted  preacher  there,  also  a  constant  lecturer  at 
St  Martin's  church,  in  the  Quadrivium,  ahd  sometimes 
at  Abingdon,  in  Berkshire.  His  preferment  was  remark- 
ably owing  tp  his  merit,  particularly  in  preaching  j  not- 
withstanding the  distinction  which  some  have  affected  to 
make,  between  the  talents  and. tempers  of  these  two  bro- 
thers ;  that  George  was  the  more  plausible  preacher,  Robert 
the  greater  scholar  ;  George  the  abler  statesman,  Robert 
the  deeper  divine  :  Gravity  did  frown  in  George,  and  smile 
in  Robert;  such  the  qualities  of  this  Robert  evidently  were; 
that  upon  the  first  sermon  he  preadied  at  Worcester,  he 
was  made  lecturer  in  that  citv,  and  soon  after  rector  of 
'■  ■  All- 
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All-Saihts  cHere ;  and  upon  a  sermon  he  preached  at  Paul's 
Cross,  he  was  presented  to  the  rich  benefice  of  Bingham, 
in  Nottinghamshire,  by  one  of  his  auditors,  John  Stai^pe, 
Esq.  as  Dr  Featley  has  observed  in  his  life:  In  15^4,  he 
became  no  less  eminent  for  some  of  his  writings  ;  partis 
cularlyi  against  a  certain  Papist,  on  the  sacrament.  He 
then  took  hts  degrees  in  divinity ;  that  of  doctoi:  being 
completed  in  1597. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  K.  James  I.  he  was 
made  chaplain  in  ordinary  to  him  }  and  this  king  so  highly 
esteemed  him  for  his  writings,  that,  with  the  second  edition 
of  t)r  Abbot's  book,  De  Antichristoy  in  1608,  his  majesty 
ordered  his  own  commentary  upon  part  of  the  Apocalypse 
to  be  printed :  An  honour,  which  that  king  did  to  no 
other  of  the  great  clerks  in  this  kingdom.  And,  in  truth, 
the  doctor's  pen  had  now  brought  him  also  into  general 
esteem,  for  what  he  had  hitherto  published  in  defence  of 
William  Perkins's  Reformed  Catholic,  against  Dr  WiQtam 
Bishop,  now  a  secular  priest,  but  afterwards,  in  the  pope's 
style,  a  titular  bishop,  of  the  aerial  dioces^  of  Chalcedon. 
It  is  niy  author's  assertion,  that  Dr  AUx)t  has  herein  given 
that  William  Bishop  as  great  an  overthrow,  as  Jewel  to 
Harding,  Bilson  to  Allen,  or  Reynolds  to  Hart.  At  the 
end  of  this  excellent  work  is  added  a  particular  treatise, 
he  soon  after  wrote,  entitled^  The  true  ancient  Roman 
Catholic,  which  he  dedicated  to  prince  Henry  \  to  whom 
it  was  so  acceptable,  that  he  returned  him  many  thanks 
in  a  letter  written  with  his  own  hand,  and  promised  his 
assistance,  upon  the  next  vacancy,  to  advance  him  higher 
in  the  church.  And  though  by  that  prince's  untimely 
death  the  doctor  lost  some  hopes,  yet,  in, course  of  time^ 
his  deserts  found  other  friends  to  do  him  that  justice. 

In  1 609,  he  was  unanimously  elected  master  of  Baliol* 
College.  Here  (says  Dr  Featley),  he  was  careful  and  skiU 
ful,  tp  set  in  this  nursery  the  best  plants :  and  then 
took  such  care  to  water  and  prune  them,  that  in  no  plat, 
or  knot,  throughout  the  university  of  Oxford,  there  ap- 
peared more  beautiful  flowers,  or  grew  sweeter  fruit,  than 
in  Baliol-College,  while  he  was  master.  His  diligent  read- 
ing to  his  scholars,  and  liis  continual  presence  at  public 
exercises,  bodi  countenanced  the  readers,  and  encouraged 
the  hearers.  These  regulations  and  improvements  he  fur- 
ther ^Tought,  by  establishing  pie>ty,  which  had  been 
much  neglected ;  restoring  peace,  which  had  been  long 
vranted  ;  and  making  temperance  more  familiar  among 
them,  which  had  been  too  great  a  stranger  in  that  society. 

In 
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In  May,  1610,  we  find  Mm  nominated  by  the  kin^ 
among  the  first  fellows  pf  his  majesty's  royal  college  at 
Chelsea,  then  newly  fouhded,  and  designed  as  a  kind  of 
fortress  for  controversial  divinity  j  being  thus,  as  it  were^ 
engarrisoned,  with  the  most  able  and  select  champions  for 
the  I'rotestant  cause,  against  all  assaults  of  poptry.  In 
November  the  same  year,  he  was  made  prebendary  of  Nor- 
snanton,  in  the  church  of  Southwell.  Upon  his  preaching 
a  sermon  before  the  king,  during  his  month  of  waiting  at 
court,  ia  1612,  when  the  news  of  Dr  Thomas  Holland's 
death  was  brought  from  Oxford^  his  majesty  named  him 
,  successor  in  the  theological  chair>  usually  called  the  king's 
professor  of  divinity  ;  but  he  modestly-  refused  the  same, 
till  his  broth  procured  a  mandate  from  the  king  for  him 
to  hold  it.  Some  notable  circumstances  we  meet  with  of 
him  in  this  station  * ;  aad  herein,  he  has  had  the  cha- 
racter given  him  of  a  profound  divine  \  most  admirably 
well  read  in  the  fathers,  councils,  and  schoolmen  ;  and  a 
more  moderate  Calvinian,  then  either  of  his  two  prede- 
cessors in  the  divinity  chair,  Holland  and  Humfrey,  were  ; 
which  he  expressed  by  countenancing  the  sublapsarian 

way 


*  Among  the  reft,  while  he  was  profeHor  in  the  chair  at  Oxford,  was, 
his  {^reaching  a  fermon  4)efore  the  univerfity ;  in  which,  he  fo  fjgnificant* 
ly  \zid  open  the  oblique  methods  then  ufed  by  thofe  who  fecretly  favoured 
popery,  to  undermine  the  Reformatidn ;  and  Dr  Laud,  then  prefent,  wa» 
ib  notorioufly  fufpeded  to  be  one  who  ufed  thofe  methods,  as  to  have  the 
faid  reflections  applied  by  the  whole  auditory  to  him;  that  in  great  rexa. 
tlou  he  wrote  to  his  patron,  Dr  Neal,  then  bi(hop  of  Lincoln  (therefore 
about  the  year  1614),  to  know  whether  be  (houtd  not  make  a  direA  rc> 


iligi< 
■  eftablilhed  among  us;  which  was  the  very  pra^ice  of  Paxibns*  and 

*  Campian*s  counfei,  when  they  came  hither  to  feduce  young  (ludents ; 

*  who,  afraid  to  be  expelled,  if  they  fliould  openly  profefs  their  conTcrfion, 

*  were  directed  to  fpeak  freely  againft  the  Puritans,  as  what  would  fuffice: 

*  So  thefe  do  not  expe£t  to  be  accounted  Papifls,  becaufe  they  fpvak  oqly 

*  againft  Puritans  ;  but  becaufe  they  are  indeed  Papifts,  they  fpeak  no- 

*  thing  againft  them  ;  Or  if  they  do,  they  beat  about  the  bufli,  and  that 

*  foftly  too,  for  fear  of  difquieting  the  birds  chat  are  in  it.*  Hereupoo, 
Laud,  in  his  letter  to  the  faid  biihop  of  Lincoln,  complauis,  *  That  he  was 

*  fain  to  fit  patiently  at  the  rehearfal  of  this  fermon,  though   abufcd  al- 

*  moft  an  hour  together,  being  pointed  at  ttf  he  fat ;  yet  wodd  have  taken 
(  no  notice  of  it,  but  that  the  whole  uuiverfity  applied  it  to  him ;  and  his 

*  friends  told  him,  he  Oiould  fink  in  his  credit,  if  he  anfwered  not  Dr 

*  Abbot  in  his  own  :  Neverthelefs,  he  would  be  patient ;  and  desired  his 

*  lordfhip  to  Touchfafe  him  fome  dire^ion.*  But,  as  we  hear  not  that 
Laud  did  anfwer  it,  the  biOiop  might  pcrhapa  vouchfafe  him  rather  direc 
tions  to  be  t^uiet. 
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v^ayof  predestination.  Lastly,  upon  the  king's  perusal 
of  his  Antilogia^  against  the  Apology  for  Garnet,  and  the 
fame  of  his  incomparable  lectures  in  the  university,  upon 
the  king's  supreme  power,  against  Bellarmine  and  Suares 
(printed  after  his  death,)  his  majesty,  when  the  see  of 
Salisbury  fell  void,  sent  his  Conge  d'Elire  for  him  to  the 
dean  and.  chapter. 

ThuSj  as  he  set  forward,  one  foot  in  the  temple  of  virtue^ 
his  other  «till  advanced  in  the  temple  of  honour,  though 
indeed,  but  leisurely  ;  which  is  itnputed  to  his  own  hu« 
mility^,  the  obstruction  of  his  fbes,  who  traduced  him  for 
a  Puritan  (though  cordial  to  the  doctrine  of  the  church 
of  England,)  and  the  unwillingness  of  some  friends  to 
adbrn  the  church  with  the  spoil  of  the  university,  and 
mar  a  professor  to  make  a  bishop.  He  was  consecrated 
by  his  own  brother  the  archbishop,  on  December  3,  1615, 
in  his  chapel  at  Lambeth.  Herein  equalizing  the  felicity 
of  Seflridus,  some  time  bishop  of  Chichester,  who  being  a 
bishop  himself,  also  saw  his  brother,  at  the  same  time  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury.  Other  bishoprics  were  voiced  upon 
him ;  but  the  business  of  the  nullity  (before-mentioned, 
in  his  brother's  life,)  made  a  nullity  for  a  time,  sayS  my 
jauthor,  in  his  Grace's  good  intentions ;  insomuch,  that 
K.  James,  when  the  doctor,  newly  consecrated  bishop  of 
Sarum,  came  to  do  his  homage,  said  pleasantly  to  him, 
«  Abbot,  I  have  had  very  much  to  do  to  make  thee  a  bishop; 
^  but  I  know  no  reason  for  it,  unless  it  were,  because 
<  thou  hast  written  against  one  ;'  alluding  to  the  name  of 
the  popish  priest  before- mentioned. 

In  his  way  to  Sarum,  he  made  a  farewell  oration  at  the 
university  with  great  applause.  We  have  some  frag- 
ments of  it  preserved,  in  the  original  Ladn  by  two  au- 
thors ;  and  a  translation  of  it,  or  epitonie  in  English,  by 
a  third.  His  brethren,  the  heads  of  houses,  and  other 
Oxford  friends,  parted  with  him  oh  the  edge  oi  his  diocese 
with  tears  of  grief;  and  the  gentry  of  Sarum  received 
him  with  those  of  joy.  He  soon  observed  the  beautiful 
old  cathedral  to  be  much  decayed,  through  negligence, 
and  the  covetousness  of  those  who  filled  their  purses,  with 
that  which  should  have  stopped  the  chinks.  Therefore 
he  used  such  means  with  the  prebendaries,  as  drew  from 
them  five  hundred  pounds,  which  he  applied  to  the  rej^a- 
ration  of  this  church ;  and  then  laboured  to  repair  the 
congregation,  both  by  doctrine  and  discipline  \  visiting 
|iis  whole  diocese  in  person,  and  preaching  every  Sabbath- 
day, 
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day»  whilst  his  health  would  permiti  which  was  not  long ; 
for  that  sedentary  cour&e,  to  which  he  had  accustomed 
himself,  by  his  close  application  to  study,  brought  upon 
him  the  gravel  and  stone.     But  in  all  the  bodily  tortures 
of  his  last  iit,  his  soul  was  at  ease,  and  his  heavenly  hopes 
disposed  him  contentedly  to  resign  all  earthly  enjoyments. 
He  was  so  far  from  needing  the  advice  of  patience,  to 
make  the  remainder  of  life  supportable,  that  he  gave  it 
others.     Even  to  the  judges,  who  in  their  circuit  came 
to  visit  him  on  his  death-bed,  he  spared  not  his  Christian 
admonitions;    and   besides  his   precepts,  gave  them  his 
example  of  the  comforts  that  flowed  from  a  clear  con- 
science.    And  for  the  inhabitants ;  he  mourned  l^ess  to 
leave  the  world,  than  they  to  part  with  him ;  who  had  so 
much  endeared  himself  to  them,  by  diligence  in  his  pasto* 
ral  charge,  by  hts  hospitality,  and  bounty  to  the  poor  \ 
tnd  humble  carriage  to  all. 

Having  summoned  lus  domestics,  with  desire  to  declare 
his  faith,  he  was  persuaded  to  refrain,  it  being  manifest 
in  his  writtngs.    Thus,  with  exhortations,  benedictions, 
and  the  pains  of  his  disease  quite  worn  out,  he  lay  a 
while  slumbering ;  and  at  length,  with  eyes  and  hands 
uplifted  for  some  space,  gave  up  the  ghost,  on  March  2, 
1617,  (and  not,  as  some  have  mistaken,  the  year  after) 
in  the  fifty-eighdi  year  of  his  age,  and  before  he  had 
completely  filled  this  see  two  years  and  tbr^  months  ;  bet- 
ing one  of  the  five  bishops  which  Salisbury  saw  in  six  years. 
His  last  words  were,  *«  Com^y  Lord  Jesus^  come  quickly : 
«<  Finish  in  me  the  work  which  thou  hast  begun !  Into 
*«  thy  hands,  O  Lord,  I  commend  my  spirit ;  for  thou 
**  hast  redeemed  me,  thou  God  of  truth.     Save  thy  ser- 
^  vant,  who  hopeth  and  trusteth  in  thee  alone.     J^t  thy 
**  mercy  be  ^ewed  upon  me.     In  thee  have  I  hoped  ;  let 
^*  me  not  be  confounded  for  ever !" 

He  was  buried  over-against  the  bishop's  seat  in  the  ca** 
thedral :  Having  been  twice  married  ;  the  last  time,  with 
6ome  displeasure  to  the  archbishop,  about  a  half  year  after 
his  promotion  to  the  said  see.  He  left  one  son,  or  more, 
and  also  one  daughter,  named  Martha,  who  wa$  married 
to  Sir  Nathaniel  Brent,  warden  of  Merton-coUcge  in  Ox- 
ford ;  and  their  daughter  Maigaret,  married  Dr  Edward 
Corbet,  rector  of  Haseley  in  Oxfordshire ;  who  gave  some 
of  the  bishop's  MSS.  to  die  Bodleian  library  *. 

His 

* 

*  There  was  another  Robert   A!)bot,  a  miniiler,  and  author  alio  of 
fcvcral  devout  pieces;    wiio   though   he    was  fcarcely    a  writer  before 

bifliop 
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His  Works.  Those  in  print  are»  «  The  Mirroi  of 
popish  Subtiltics  :  Discovering  the  Shifts  which  a  caveU 
tif^  Papis|:»  in  behalf  of  Paul  Spence,  a  Priest^  hath  ga- 
thered out  of  Saunders  and  Bellarmine,  &c.  concerning 
the  S^ctamentSi  Sec.  Dedicated  to  archbishop  Whitgift, 
liondoU)  4to.  1594.  2.  The  Exaltation  of  the  Kingdom 
and  Priesthood  of  Christ.  Sermon  on  the  hundred  and 
tenth  Psalm.  Dedicated  to  bishop  Babington,  4to.  London^ 
1601.  S,  jiniichristi  Demenstratio :  contra  fabulas  Pontic 
ficUs^  i^  iAeptsAm  Bdlarminiy  &c.  Dedicated  to  K.  James, 
London,  4to.  i60S,  and  in  8vo.  1608.  This  is  much 
commefided  by  Scaliger.  4.  Defence  of  the  Reformed 
Catholic  of  Mr  W.  Perkins,  against  the  Bastard  counter- 
Catholic  of  Dr  William  Bi$h<^,  Seminary  Priest.  Dedi* 
cated  to  K.  James :  The  first  part,  4to.  1606,  the  second 
patt,  4td.  1607,  third  part,  4to.  1609.  A  most  elaborate 
work,  as  one  calls  it ;  and^^nother  wishes,  that  W.  Bishop 
had  answered  all  the  said  Reformed  Catholic ;  then  we 
should  hav^  had,  in  Abbot's  aicounter,  a  whole  system  of 
controver^es  exactly  discussed  ;  and  the  truth  of  the  Re* 
formed  religion,  in  all  points  solidly  confirmed,  by  scrips 
ture,  fathers,  and  reason.  From  a  small  typographical 
'  error  in  one  author,  there  is  another  aUo,  who  has  made 
a  great  blunder  about  this  bods: ;  For  the  former,  men* 
tionlng  <  Dr  Abbot's  two  volumes  against  Bishop's,*  (next 
to  another  book,  which  was  written  by  his  brother  the 
archbishop)  has,  by  not  obliterating  the  last  letter  of  the 
last  word,  and  by  neglecting  -to  distinguish  it  as  a  proper 
name,  in  Italics,  given  a  foreigner  occasion  to  make  his 
said  brother  the  archbishop,  author  of  a  Treatise  against 
bishops  -,  which,  as  hath  been  truly  observed,  would  be 
somewhat  eitraordinary  in  a  Metropolitan.  5.  The  old 
Way;  aSerijion^at  St  Mary's,  Oxford.  4to.  London, 
16  lU.  Dedicated  to  archbishop  Bancraft,  and  translated 
into  L&tia  by  Thomas  Drax.  6.  The  true  ancient  Roman 
CsfcthoUc  :  Being  an  Apology  against  Dr  Bishop's  Rejproof 
of  tiie  Defence  of  the  Reformed  Catholic.  4to.  161 1, 
Dedicated  to  prince  Henry,  as  was  before  observed.  7.  An» 
iilogia :  Adversus  Apohgiam^  Andrea  Eudamon-Johannis^ 
yesuiUy  fra  Henruo  GarnetU  J^uitd  prodiiore*     London^ 

4to. 

bilhop  Abbot  died,  is  yet  here  mentioned, 'that  fortie  Reaclers  may  not 
confound  him  with  thi^  bifliop  ol  Saiifbury,  as  others  have  divided  liim 
imto  three  flillinc!^  perfons;  btcaiife  fo  many  different  livings  are  mcniioii, 
ed  to  his  name  ui  his  books :  Never  coufideting  that  one  man  might,  by 
r(Sfn<»«al,  or  Aicceffively,  «njoy  them  aU,  as  was  the  cafe :  That  RoberP 
Abbot  being  firft  beneficed  in  Kent,  attcrw&rds  \i\  Uan3p(hire,  and  Liliv 
in  London* 
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4tOb  1613.  Dedicated  to  K.  James.  The  said  apologjr 
was  printed  three  years  before,  with  the  true  name  of  iti 
Jesuitical  author,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  life  of  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  before  the  last  edition  of  his  history.  8.  Dt 
gtatid  £5*  perseverantid  Sanctorum^  Epcercitattones  habita  in 
jlcademiaOxomensi.  Lond.  4<to.  1618,  &Francv  8to.  161$^. 
Dedicated  to  prince  Charles.  9.  In  Ricardi  Thomson}^  An^ 
gli^Belgiciy  Diatribamy  de  omissione  iff  intercessume  jfustrfi" 
eationis  (sf  Gratia^  antmadversib  brevis  :  Also  printed  after 
his  death;  London,  4to.  1618:  For  he  finished  this 4x)ok 
the  last  day  of  his  life  ;  and  then,  his  brother  the  archbi* 
shop  directed  Dr  Featley,  the  bishop's  domestic  chaplain, 
to  draw  up,  from  his  Grace's  notes,  the  attestation  which 
is  affixed  to  it.  10.  De  supremd  Potestate  Regidj  exercita-- 
tiones  habiUt  in  Academta  Oxoniensi^  contra  Rob.  Bellarfnine 
isf  Franc,  Suarez.  Lond.  4 to.  1619.  Dedicated  by  his 
son,  to  George,  archbishop  of  Canterbury.'* 

He  also  left  behind  many  compositions  in  manuscript,  as 
his  Sermon  at  St  Mary's  in  Vindication  of  the  Geneva 
Bible  from  Judaism  and  Arianism;  which  Dr  Howson 
opposed,  till  K.  James  turned  his  edge  from  Geneva  to 
Rome ;  and  then,  he  as  fiercely  declared  against  the  pope ; 
«  That  he'd  loosen  him  from  his  chair,  though  he  were 

<  fastened  thereto  with  a  tenpenny  nail.'  Our  Author  also 
left  other  Sermons,  which  he  had  preached  at  Paui's^Crbss, 
and  at  Worcester  \  and  some  in  Latin,  at  Oxford,  &c. 
Lectures  on  St  Matthew.  Examination  of  Mr  Bishop's 
Reproof  of  his  Dedication,  &c.  to  the  Answer  of  his 
Epistle  to  the  King.  Preface  to  be""  inserted  after  the  de- 
dication of  his  book  De  Antichristo :  Besides  Commenta- 
ries on  some  parts  of  the  Old  Testament.  And  a  Com- 
mentary in  Latin,  upon  the  whole  Epistle  to  the  Romans ; 
which  is  called  an  accurate  work,  in  large  Sermons  upon 
every  text ;  in  which  he  has  handled  all  the  controverted 
points  of  religion,  and  enclosed  the  whole  magazine  of 
bis  learning :  And  it  is  regretted,  that  the  church  should 
be  deprived  of  «uch  a  treasure,  particularly  that  of  Wor- 
cester ;  to  which  he  seems  to  have  bequeathed  it,  in  his 
Epistle  to  the  sermons  he  dedicated  to  bishop  Babington  : 
*l?his  work,  in  four  volumes  folio,  was  given  by  Dr 
Corbet  before-mentioned,  to  the  Bodleian  library,  where  it 
remains.  To  conclude  with  the  words  of  our  l^t  quoted 
Author ;  *  If  all  he  wrote  on  the  history  of  Christ's  Pas- 
«'  sion,  the  prophet  Esay,  and  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans, 

*  had  seen  the  light ;  he  had  come  near  unto,  if  not  over- 

♦  taken,  the  three  prime  worthies  of  our  university.  Jewel, 

<  Bilson,  and  Reynolds.' 

JOHN 
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JOHN  JAMES  GRYNiEUS. 

^TTE  gave  some  account  of  the  lives  of  two  excellent 
^^  persons  of  this  family  in  our  last  volume :  And  we 
have  here  the  satisfaction  to  relate  some  chief  memoirs  of 
a  third,  not  less  eminent  for  learning  and  piety. 

John  James  Grynsus,  descended  frorfi  a  family  of  hus- 
bandmen, was  bom  at  Bern  in  Switzerland,  in  the  year 
1540.  His  father,  who  was  possessed  of  a  pastoral  charge 
at  Rohtela,  and  died  of  the  plague  in  the  year  1564>,  and 
his  mother,  Adelheida  Stuberin,-  were  godly  persons.  He 
had  his  school  education  at  Basil,  aiid  in  the  year  1551, 
was  admitted  into  the  university.  The  next  year  he  fell 
sick  of  the  plague ;  but  it  pleased  GOD  to  restore  him 
again ;  and  he  applied  himself  most  diligently  to  his  stu- 
dies. In  the  year  1559,  he  began  to  preach,  and  was 
ordained  deacon.  In  J  563,  he  went  to  Tubing,  and  the 
year  after  was  made  doctor  in  divinity :  And  the  year  fol- 
lowing was  sent  for  to  succeed  his  father  in  the  pastoral 
charge  at  Rohtela  j  where,  besides  his  ordinary  labours,  he 
read  twice  a-week  privately  to  the  deacons ;  which  work 
of  faith,  and  labour  of  love,  GOD  was  pleased  abundant- 
ly to  own  and  bless. 

In  the  year  1 564,  he  married,  and  lived  happily  with 
his  wife  forty  years,  by  whom  he  had  seven  children. 
About  the  same  time  the  <  Form  of  Concord'  (between 
the  Lutheran  and  Zuinglian  parties,  touching  the  corporeal 
presence  of  Christ's  body  in  the  Lord's  supper)  was  much 
insisted  on,  which  set  Grynaeus  upon  reading  the  scriptures, 
and  the  divines,  ancient  and  modem,  upon  that  subject;  for 
hitherto  he  had  been  a  Lutheran,;  but  now,  having  stu- 
died the  matter,  he  declared  his  opinion  in  favour  of  Zu- 
inglius,  which  lost  him  many  friends  of  the  contrary  party. 
But  in  the  year  1575,  he  was  sent  for  to  Basil,  to  be  a 
professor  in  interpreting  the  Old  Testament ;  and,  begin- 
ning with  an  exposition  of  the  book  of  Genesis,  the  Psalms, 
and  the  Prophets,  was  made  exceedingly  profitable  to  the 
people,  and  happily  instrumental  in  healing  the  difFerences 
and  uniting  the  Lutheran  and  Zuinglian  churches.  Many 
noblemen  and  gentlemen  came  from  other  countries  and 

boarded 
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boarded  with  him ;  for  the  sake  of  his  agreeable  and  pro- 
fitable conversation.  After  the  death  of  Lewis,  prince 
elector  Palatine^  prince  Cassimire  sent  for  him  to  Heidel- 
berg, where  he  read  divinity  and  history  almost  two  years  ; 
when  he  was  recalled  to  succeed  Sculcer  in  his  pastoral 
office  at  Basil  ^  which  cure  he  discharged  with  great  fide- 
lity and  success  for  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

In  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  he  was  almost  blind,  and 
9ften  tormented  with  thft  cholic ;  and  besides  the  infir- 
mities of  old  age,  he  lost  his  wife  and  all  his  children, 
except  one  daughter,  and  hi$  son»in-law  Polanus,  and 
also  most  of  bis  friends }  but  he  bore  all  with  admirable 
patience,  and  in  the  midst  of  his  afilictions  and  pains 
would  say, — **  To  die  in  Christ  is  sweet,  but  to  rise  in 
<<  Him  is  sweeter.  Christ  is  sufficient  both  in  life  and 
<«  death.  On  earth  are  troubles :  In  the  grave  is  rest. 
<«  At  the  last  day  we  shall  have  lasting  joys."  Writing 
to  his  friend  Chytrseus,  he  said,  "  If  we  never  see  one 
(<  another  again  in  this  world,  yet  we  shall  meet  in  that 
"  place,  where  Luther  and  Zuinglius  agree  very  well  to- 
"  gether."  In  his  last  sickness,  he  gave  himself  up 
wholly  to  prayer,  experiencing  many  sweet  foretastes  of 
the  joys  of  heaven,  and  wishing  much  to  be  dissolved,  and 
to  be  with  Christ,  His  wishes  wei^  at  length  gratified,  and 
the  Lord  took  him  to  himself  on  the  thirtieth  of  August, 
in  the  year  1617,  aged  seventy-seven,  after  having  been 
a  preacher  at  Basil  twenty  years.  He  used  to  be  up  at 
his  study,  winter  and  summer,  before  sun-rising  i  and  to 
spend  the  day  in  prayer,  writing,  reading,  and  visiting 
the  sick.  A  little  before  his  departure,  he  declared  to 
doctor  Meier,  that  he  died  in  the  same  faith  which  he 
had  taught  to  others  ;  that  he  had  earnestly  besought  GOD 
to  provide  his  people  with  an  able  and  faithful  pastor,  &c. 
concluding,  (almost  in  the  wor4s  of  Tully)  <<  O  happy 
«(  day,  when  I  shall  depart  out  of  this  troublesome  and 
<^  sinful  world,  to  go  to  heaven,  to  those  blessed  souls  al« 
"  ready  departed !" 

He  was  ever,  a  most  affectionate  friend  and  relation  to 
his  family  and  all  good  men,  and  of  the  strictest  tempe- 
rance with  respect  to  himself.  His  great  learning  and 
wor(h  was  well  understood  by  his  contemporaries ;  and 
travellers  from  all  parts,  who  had  any  concern  for  reli- 
gion and  science,  constantly  visited  him.  He  had  great 
wit,  tempered  with  an  amiable  gravity.  This  rendered 
his  company  not  less  pleasant  than  profitable.  He  was 
remarkably  patient  under  wrongs,  which  he  revenged  only 
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by  Christian  silenee,  and  rtgatded  not  the  reproaches  of 
men)  if  his  Master  could  by  any  means  be  glorified  in  his 
sermons  and  writings. 

His  Works.  1.  A  Summary  of  the  Old  Testament. 
2.  :LKixyftt^M  Theologia^  or,  An  Outline  of  Divinity.  3. 
The  Character  of  Christians.  4.  An  Explication  of 
certain  Psalms,  and  some  of  the  Minor  Prophets.  5.  An 
Exposition  of  the  ten  first  Chapters  of  St  Matthew.  6. 
An  nittstratibn  of  the  Epistles  to  the  I^omans,  Colossians, 
Hebrews,  and  of  the  first  and  second  oif  St  John.  7.  The- 
ological Propositions  and  Difficulties,  in  three  parts.  8. 
The  Demonstrations  afforded  by  the  Evangelists,  that 
Jesus  is  the  Christ,  and  that  Believers  have  Life  in  his 
Namie.  9*  Theological  Theses  and  Disputations  held  at 
Basil.  10.  A  Commentary  upon  Irenaeus.  11.  An  Ec- 
clesiastical History.  12.  Chronology  of  the  Gospel-His- 
tory,  18.  An  Apology  upon  the  Lord's  Supper.  14. 
His  Letters  to  his  Friends,  which  Melchior  Adam  extols 
very  highly. 
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WILLIAM     COWPER, 


BISHOP  OF  GALLOWAY. 

TTTE  cannot  better  gratify  our  Readers,  respecting 
^^  an  account  of  this  excellent  person,  than  by 
giving  them  a  memoir  of  his  life,  written  by  his  own 
hand,  in  January,  1616,  about  three  years  before  his  death, 
and  found  among  the  papers  in  his  study. 

<<  My  life  hath  not  been  such,  that  I  am  ashamed  to  \ 
live-iongeri  if  my  gracious  God  have  any  further  service 
to  employ  me  withal  in  his  church  :  Neither  am  I  so  de- 
sirous to  live ;  but  yet  I  am  willing,  and  heartily  content 
to  remove  out  of  this  body,  that  I  may  be  with  my  Lord, 
freed  from  those  restless  temptations,  which  on  every  side 
have  sore  pressed,  but,  through  his  grace,  never  oppressed 
me. 

«  In  my  younger  years  1  was  trained  up  with  the  wrest-* 
lings  of  God.;  from  my  youth  I  have  borne  his  yoke,  ex- 
ercised with  his  terrors ;  yet  so,  that  many  a  time  his 
sweet  consolations  have  refreshed  my  soul.     In  my  old 
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^ays  men  have  risen  against  fne,  but  not  without  a  cause  r 
Betwixt  these  two  my  days  are  spent :  My  witness  is  in 
heaven  ;  he  knoweth  that  in  every  state  of  life  my  heart 
was  ever  toward  the  Lord  ;  it  was  my  joy  to  serve  him, 
and  my  grief  when  I  sinned  against  him. 

<<  Being  of  the  age  of  eight  years,  about  Martinmas 
I  was  carried  by  my  father  from  Edinburgh  to  Dunbav 
school ;  £  could  not  write,  nor  read  any  Latin  then.  I 
tarried  there  till  my  twelfth  year;  even  then  did  the 
Lord  begin  to  acquaint  my  heart  to  seek  him :  We  went 
two  and  two  to  the  church ;  he  put  then  this  prayS'^^ftu 
my  heart  every  day  in  the  way,  "  Lord,  bow  mine  ear, 
**  that  I  may  hear  thy  word."  In  the  school  many  a  time 
have  I  turned  on  my  face,  seeking  from  God  knowledge 
and  understanding. .  In  the  space  of  four  years  and  less, 
I  learned  the  whole  course  of  grammar,  wherein  God 
made  me  to  prosper,,  not  inferior  to  others  in  the. company 
with  me. 

"  From  thence  I  was  called  by  my  parenfe  to-  Edin* 
burgh,  and,  in  the  entry  of  my  thirteenth  year,  sent  over 
to  St  Andrews,  and  passed  in  course  of  philosophy  there 
in  the  sixteenth  year  :  There  made  I  not  such  progress  in 
knowledge,  as  I  had  done  before  in  my  other  studies,  ei- 
ther mine  age  not  being  capable  of  it,  or  my  wise  and 
merciful  Father  not  thinking  it  expedient  for  me;  yet 
even  there  was  the  seed  of  grace  still  working  in  me,  in- 
clining me  to  a  careful  hearing  and  penning  of  sermon^> 
and  theological  lessons,  as  I  could  have  occasion  to  hear 
them.  And  here  Satan,  working  in  corrupt  nature,  sought 
many  a  time  to  trap  me  in  his  snares,  intending  in  my 
young  years  to  give  me  that  wound,  that  might  have  been 
a  mark  of  shame  to  me  in  my  old  age;  when  the  Lord 
should  call  me  to  do  his  work  :  But  as  on  the  one  part  I 
felt  my  weakness  compared  with  the  strength  of  corrupt 
nature ;  so,  though  then  I  could  not  discern  it,  afterward 
I  had  proof  it  was  the  Lord's  preventing  mercy  that  kept 
me  from  being  an  offence  unto  his  Church.  It  is  his 
mercy  that  he  pardoned  the  vanities  and  ignorances  of 
my  youth,  and  his  mercy  also  that  he  preserved  me  in  alb 
my  life  from  any  that  could  make  me  a  shame  to  his 
saints,  or  a  scorn  and  reproach  to  hia  enemies. 

«  Having  passed  my  course  in  St  Andrews,  at  the  age 
of  sixteen  years,  I  returned  to  my  parents  4n  Edinburgh  : 
I  was  pressed  by  them  to  enter  into  sundry  sorts  of  fife  I 
liked  not ;  for  my  heart  still  inclined  to  the  study  of  the 
holy  scriptures  :  Whereupon  I  resolved  to  go  into  England^ 
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where  I  evidently  perceived  the  Lord  going  before  me» 
and  providing  for  me  at  Hodsdon,  within  eighteen  miles 
of  London^  my  mean  portion  which  I  had  being  all  spent 
(I  speak  it  to  his  glory  that  cared  *  for  me)  in  that  same 
place  :  That  same  day  was  I  desired  by  our  kind  country* 
man  Mr  Guthrie,  to  help  him  in  the  teaching  of  a  school ;. 
with  whom  I  remained  some  three  quarters  of  a  year,  but 
after  did  the  Lord  lead  me  further  :  For  having  occasion 
to  go  to  London,  without  my  knowledge,  or  any  suit  of 
mine,  I  was  called  to  the  service  of  a  learned  divine,  Mr 
Broughton,  unto  the  which,  with  the  good  will  of  Mr 
Guthrie  I  entered,  and  there  remained  about  a  year  and  a 
half,  daily  exercised  under  him  in  the  study  of  theology. 
To  him  under  God,  and  some  other  learned  divines  of 
that  city,  do  I  acknowledge  myself  bound  for  these  begin^ 
nings  of  knowledge  I  then  received. 

«*  In  the  nineteenth  year  of  my  life  I  returned  again 
to  Edinburgh,  where  having  the  commodious  occasion  to 
be  with  my  elder  brother,  then  one  of  the  ministers  of 
Edinburgh,  I  still  continued  in  the  same  study,  and  at 
length  was  required  to  give  a  proof  of  my  gift  privately, 
which  I  did  in  the  new  church  in  presence  of  Mr  Rc-^ 
belt  Pont,  and  Mr  Robert  Rollock,  with  sundry  others 
of  the  ministry :  Then,  after  that,  I  was  required  to 
teach  publicly  in  the  new  church  on  a  Sabbath  in  the 
afternoon.  And  the  next  week  1  was  commanded  to 
teach  publicly  in  the  great  church,  in  time  of  a  fast,  on 
a  Thursday  in  the  afternoon.  Thus  did  the  Lord  train 
me  up,  and  these  were  the  beginnings  of  my  ministry, 
which  I  recount  to  the  praise  of  his  grace,  who  counted 
me  faithful,  and  put  me  into  his  service. 

<«  A  little  after  that,  in  the  beginning  of  my  twentieth 
year,  there  ensued  a  general  assembly  of  the  church  at 
Edinburgh,  and  by  their  authority  was  I  sent  out,  and  ap- 
pointed pastor  of  Bothkenner,  in  Stirlingshire  •,  for  that 
church  had  been  desolate  ever  since  the  Reformation,  and 
the  people  had  given  in  their  supplication  to  the  assembly 
for  a  pastor.  This  calling  of  God  and  his  church  [ 
embraced,  and  went  unto  them,  where  I  found  the  deso- 
lation so  great,  that  except  the  walls,  which  were  ruinous 
also,  neither  door,  nor  window,  nor  scat,  nor  pulpit,  ncr 
any  part  of  a  roof  was  there  at  all ;  yet  it  pleased  God 
to  give  such  a  blessing  to  the  ministry  of  his  word,  thct 
their  hearts  thereby  were  stirred  up  cheerfully  to  build 
the  Lord's  house,  which  most  willingly  they  fully  resolved 
within  half  a  year,  not  content  to  build  their  own  part  o£ 
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the  house,  but  the  choir  also/  which  of  due  sh^ifld  haf^ 
been  done  by  the  parton :  Tbei^  needed  here  no  }^tter3  of 
homing)  nor  other  coropulsatoiies ;,  neither  pontent  t& 
have  built  it  only,  they  adorned  it  widiin  and  vid^ut^ 
not  inferior  to  any  other  church  of  such  quality  rQusd 
about  it.  This  was  my  first  external  seal,  and  cpofir- 
mation  of  my  calling  to  the  ministry. 

«  in  this  service  I  remained  seven  or  eight  years,  subject 
to  great  bodily  infirmities,  by  reason  of  the  weakness  [qr 
marshiness]  of  the  soil  in  winter,  and  the  unwholesome 
waters  thereof.  And  here  did  the  Lord  first  bjsgin  to  ac ' 
quaint  me  with  his  terrors,  and  the  inward  exercises  of  sun* 
dry  sorts  of  temptations ;  so  that  between  these  two,  my  lif? 
was  almost  wasted  with  heaviness  \  yet  I  bless  the  Lord  foi 
it,  it  was  unto  me  like  the  .wilderness  of  Midian  to  Moses, 
a  school  of  temptation,  whereby  I  learned  daily  more  and 
more  to  know  Christ  Jesus,  gathering  some  store  of  know- 
ledge thereby,  inward  exercises  and  outward  studies, 
which  the  Lord  afterward  called  me  to  give  out  in  more 
public  places  in  his  church,  for  the  necessity  of  increas** 
ing,  disease  forcing  me  to  thiiik  of  a  transportaticO)  tbe 
purpose  of  my  mind  was  to  another  church  ianplanted  io 
the  south,  about  eight  miles  from  Edinburgh,  but  the 
Lord  still  continued  his  calling,  and  drew  me  another  way 
northward :  For  at  the  same  time  there  intervened  a  geoe- 
pal  assembly  of  the  church  of  Perth  :  There  was  I  nomi* 
nated,  and  with  consent  of  the  assembly  and  people  was  I 
written  for  to  that  ministry,  as  the  letters  of  both,  sent 
to  me  out  of  Perth,  with  my  dear  brother,  Mr  Patrick 
Simson,  yet  extant  do  bear.  Thus  did  the  L^rd  clear  my 
way  before  me,  and  lead  me  there,  where  I  thought  never 
to  have  gone ;  yet  two  or  three  days  before  did  the  Lord 
give  me  some  signification  of  it,  but  I  understood  it  not, 
till  the  event  did  teach  me :  For  in  my  thoughts  in  the 
night,  there  seemed  a  man  to  lead  me  by  the  hand  to  a 
little  pleasant  city,  in  a  plain  valley  on  a  river's  side,  hav- 
ing some  banks  lying  at  the  shore  thereof,  (as  indeed  it  had 
the  first  time,  that  after  this  I  was  brought  to  it,  such  a 
sight  got  I  •  of  it  in  that  vision,  as  afterward  I  saw  with 
my  eyes)  he  led  me  a  long  time  up  and  down  the  streets 
of  that  town  from  one  to  another,  at  length  carried  me 
over  the  water  to  an  hill,  and  led  me  up  unto  it,  by  maoy 
turnings  and  windings  from  one  earth  to  another,  very  near 
unto  the  top  thereof.  Then  did  I  awake,  my  face  lopk- 
>ng  to  the  south-west.  This  made  such  an  impression  in 
my  mind,  as  after  that  I  could  never  forget  it«^    Xiet  no 
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ihan  here  impute  to  me  the  superstition  of  Papists :  I 
knoW)  there  is  no  revelation  now  of  doctrine,  or  new  ar-« 
ticl^  of  faith,  to  be  sought  out  in  dreams.  The  Lord  hath 
spoken  once  for  all  now  unto  us  by  his  Son  in  the  Word  ^ 
but  that  th<e  living  Lordj  who  sleeps  not,  can  give  warn* 
kigs  to  the  souls  of  his  servants,  when  their  bodies  are 
sleeping,  no  man  acquainted  with  his  working,  I  trust,  will 

<<  After  this  three  or  four  days,  as  I  said,  returned 
Mr  Patrick  Simson,  £(om  the  general  assembly  at  Perth,  to 
Stirling,  t^nd  ddivered  me  letters  from  the  assembly,  and 
the  town^  containing  my  calling  to  that  ministry.     The 
town  shortly  after  sent  dieir  comtnissioners,  to  transport 
myself  and  my  family.     There  I  continued  doing  the 
work  ef  God,  for  the  full  space  of  nineteen  years.     How 
I  did  carry  myself  in  my  open  conversation,  living  among 
tfaem,  not  tfs  one  separate  from  them,  but  mixed  myself 
in  stU  theit  fellowships,  as  a  comfort  to  the  best,  and  a 
woiond  to  the  worst  inclined  sort,  this  age  will  not  want 
loving  witness  to  re<tord  it.     My  diligence  in  like  manner 
in  th^  mmistry,  not  only  on  the  ordinary  days,  but  on 
others,  which  I  voluntarily  chose  thrice  a  week  in  the 
evening ;  to  wit,  "Wednesday,  Friday,  and  Saturday,  for  a 
preparation  to  the  Sabbath,  (for  these  days  they  had  no 
preaching  in  the  morning)  it  would  have  done  a  Christian 
heafrt  good,  to  have  seen  those  glorious  and  joyful. assem- 
blies^ to  have  heard  the  zealous  cryings  to  God  among 
that  people  with  sighings  and  tears,  melting  hearts  and 
mourning  eyes.     I  sp&ak  the  truth  in  modesty,  and  not 
all  the  trUthl      It  is   not  vain-glorying,  I   abhor   that; 
not  I,  but  his  grace  in  mc.     Why  shall  it  ofiend  any 
man,  that  I  «at  the  fruit  of  my  labour,  and  that  my  con- 
science this  day  enjoys  ^he  comfort  of  my  former  painful- 
ness  and  fidelity  ?  my  witness  is  in  heaven,  that  the  love 
of  Jesus  and  his  people,  made  continual  preaching  my 
pleasure,  afnd  I  had  no  such  joy,  as  in  doing  his  work. 
Some  witnesses  also  I  want  not  to  remain  :  For  albeit  my 
charge  Was  to  teach  five  times  in  the  week,  yet  this  was 
xxiotef  that  I  penned  thereafter,  whatsoever  I  preached, 
whereof  some  a>e  already  extant ;  others,  by  God's  grace, 
if  the  Lord  spare  my  days,  shall  come  in  their  time. 
And  in  outward  things,  what  care  I  had  to  see  the  house 
of  God  there  honoured,  the  welfare  of  that  people  every 
way,  there  are  monuments  standing  to  •  witness  for  me, 
when  I  am  dead. 
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«<  All  this  time,  except  some  little  intermissions  and 
breathing- times,  did  the  Lord  still  exercise  me  with  in- 
v^ard  temptations.  O  what  a  vicissitude  of  estates!  O  what 
a  variety  of  combats  !  It  were  tedious  here  to  set  them 
down  all,  as  they  were  done  and  fought ;  But  this  I  must 
.say,  the  end  of  all  and  every  one  of  them  were  unspeak- 
able joy.  And  once  for  all>  in  greatest  extremity  of  hor- 
ror, and  anguish  of  spirit,  when  I  had  utterly  given  over^ 
vind  looked  for  nothing  but  confusion,  suddenly  did  there 
shine  (in  the  very  twinkling  of  an  eye)  the  bright  and 
lightsome  countenance  of  God  proclaiming  peace,  and 
confirming  peace  with  invincible  reasons.  O  what  a  change 
was  there  in  a  moment !-  The  silly  soul  that  was  even  now 
at  the  brink  of  the  pit,  looking  for  nothing,  but  to  be 
swallowed  up,  was  inst^tly  raised  up  to  heaven,  to  have 
joyful  fellowship  with  God  in  Christ  Jesus ;  and  from  this 
day  forth  my  soul  was  never  troubled  with  such  extremity 
of  terrors.  This  confirmation  was  given  me  on  a  Satur- 
day in  the  morning ;  there  found  I  the  power  of  religion, 
the  certainty  of  the  word  :  Tkqre  was  I  touched  with  such 
a  lively  ^epse  of  a  divinity,  and  power  of  the  Godhead,  in 
mercy  reconciled  with  man,  and  with  me  in  Christ,  as  I 
trust,  my  soul  shall  never  forget :  Glory,  glory,  glory  be 
to  the  joyful  deliverer  pf  my  soul  out  of  all  adversities  for 
ever ! 

<<  In  the  midst  of  tliese  wrestlings  with  God,  all  this 
time  wanted  I  not  combats  with  wicked  men,  like  those' 
beasts  at  Ephesus,  with  whom  St  Paul  did  fight.  All  the 
lime  of  my  residence-years  continued  this,  tattle ;  as  one 
)eft  ofF,  another  still  renewing  the  battle :  But  the  great- 
ness of  my  inward  conflicts  made  me  regard  lightly  all 
their  outward  contradictions,  and  I  esteemed  them  but 
like  the  bitings  of  a  flea.  I  resolved  with  myself.  It  was 
no  marvel  tq  see  Satan  stir  up  his  wicked  instruments  to 
flisquiet  me,  since  I  professed  myself  a  disquieter  of  him, 
and  his  kingdom  :  Yea,  my  corhfqrt  was,  th.>t  I  had  ne- 
ver a  controversy  with  any  of  them  but  for  their  sins. 
God  knows  I  loved  their  persons  and  estates  ^  therefore 
did  the  Lord  assist  me,  the  power  of  his  word  hammering 
down  their  pride,  they  >yere  all  of  them  by  course  brought 
to  the  acknowledgment  of  their  sins. 

*<  but  at  length,  as  God  turned  the  heart  of  Pharaoh 
and  his  people  frdm  the  Israelites,  when  the  time  came 
that  he  would  have  them  to  remove  out  of  Egypt :  So  by 
little  and  little  did  the  zeal  and  love  of  the  most  of  this 
people,  at  least,  in  my  sense,  fall  away  5  so  that  at  last  my 
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1»atde  was  not  widi  strch  as  were  like' the  publicans  and 
sinners^  (for  these  were  now  turned  my  favourers  and  com- 
forters), but  with  suph  as  seemed  before  justiciars,  I  mean, 
uxwebukable  men  for  outward  offences  :  These  men  found 
I  stuffed  with  such  pride,  self-conceit,  disdain,  and  in- 
tolerable contempt,  as  carried  them  further  from  their 
duty,  than  any  of  the  former :  Yea,  such  as  above  others 
should  have  been  my  comforters,  were  my  crossers :  That 
I  had  cause  to  say  with  Micah,  The  best  if  them  are  briers, 
but  I  trust  it  repents  them  ere  now :  And  therefore  I  pray 
God  not  to  lay  it  to  their  charge.  I  will  have  none  of 
jtny  words  extended  to  that  handful  there,  which  truly 
fear  the  Lord. 

*«  Now  about  this  time  God  bad  opened  to  me  a  door, 
and  called  me  to  the  charge  of  the  churches  in  Galloway, 
in  the  south-west  part  of  this  kingdom  :  For  being  named 
with  others,  by  the  general  assembly  of  such  as  tjiey 
thought  meet  to  be  preferred  to  the  episcopal  dignity  (where- 
©f  I  ever  acknowledged  mysdf  not  worthy),  and  recom- 
mended by  the  fathers  of  our  church-;  it  was  his  majesty's 
pleasur^ie  to  present  me  to  that  benefice,  due  to  the  office 
whereunto  the  church  had  called  me.  God  knows  this 
was  done  without  my  knowledge,  or  seeking,  directly  or 
indirectly :  For  I  could  have  been  contented  all  my  days 
with  a  private  life,  resolved  to  give  honour  and  obedience 
in  "God  to  such  as  w€re  called  to  these  places  5  after  that 
it  was  once  established  by  order  in  our  church,  and  I  had 
considered  the  lawfulness,  antiquity,  and  necessity  of  it 
among  us. 

"  Here  was  I  neither  guilty  of  ambition,  nor  of  any 
.precipitate  embracing  of  it ;  for  between  the  date  of  his 
majesty's  presentation,  and  my  acceptation,  there  inter- 
vened eighteen  weeks. 

"  Yet  as  the  calling  to  this  work  was  greater  than 
any  other  whereto  I  had  been  led  before,  so  greatest  oppo- 
sition was  there  made  unto  me  by  men,  whose  lying  libels 
and  carnal  contradictions  forced  me  to  spend  more  time 
unprofitably,  then  I  had  done  before  since  my  entry  to  the 
ministry.  The  liord  foi^ive  them,  and  me  also,  where  in 
the  manner  of  my  answering,  I  have  been  sharper  than  be- 
came Christian  meekness.  For  as  to  the  matter  itself, 
unfeignedly  I  followed  my  light,  I  esteem  it  a  lawful,  an- 
cient, and  necessary  government  5  I  see  not,  nor  have 
not  read  of  any  church  that  wanted  it  before  our  time  : 
Only  the  abuses  of  it  by  pride,  tyranny,  and  idleness^ 
iuve  brought  it  in  misliking.     From  these  evils,  I  pray 
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the  Lord  preserve  his  serrants,  that  now  are^  or  herealter 
shall  be  called  to  those  places ;  bat  there  is  no  reasQn  why 
a  thing  good  in  itself)  should  be  condenmed  or  rejected 
for  the  evil  of  abuse :  For  so  no  good  thing  at  all  should 
be  retained  in   the  church,     had  in  this  calling  hoiv  I 
have  walked)  and  vrhat  my  care  was  to  advance  the  gos* 
pel  there>  I  trust  I  shall  not,  nor  yet  do  want  witnesses. 
'  **  In  this  estate  do  I  now  live  \  mj  sool  adway  in  mine 
Iiandi  ready  to  be  offered  to   my  God;  where,  or  what 
kind  of  death,  God  hath   prepared  for  me  I  know  not : 
But   sure   I  am,  there  can  be  no  evil  death  to  him  that 
liveth  in  Christ,   not  sudden  death  to  a  Christian  pilgrim, 
who,  as   Job  says,  every  day  waits  for  his.  change,  yea, 
many  a  day  haVe  I  sought  it  with  teafs^  not  out  of  im- 
patience,  distrust,   or   perturbation,  but   being  weary  Of 
sin,  and  fearful  to   fall   into   it.     Concerning  those  who 
have   been   my  enemies  without  cause,  and   charged  me 
with   many  wrongful   imputations,  from  which  my  con- 
science clears  me,  excusing  me  of  these  things,  love  of 
gain  and  glory,  or  such  like,  wheveof  they  accused  me ) 
the  Lord  lay  it  not  to  their   charge.     I  go  to  n^y  Father, 
and  wish  his  blessing  to  them,  to  rectify  their  judgments, 
and  moderate  their  affections,  vrith  true  piety,  from  faith 
and  love." 

Amongst  the  same  papers  were  found  the  meditations, 
with  which  he  comforted  himself,  whilst  he  found  his 
death  approaching,  written  also  with  his  own  hand,  and 
bearing  date  the  seventh  of  December,  in  the  year  1618. 
"  Now,  my  soul,  be  glad  :  At  all  parts  of  this  prison, 
the  Lord  hath  set  to  his  pioneers  to  loose  thee,  head,  feet, 
milt,  and  liver  are  fast  failing ;  yea^  the  middle  strength  of 
the  w*hole  body,  the  stomach  is  weakened  long  ago. 
Arise,  make  ready,  shake  off  thy  fetters,  mount  up  from 
the  body,  and  go  thy  way. 

"  LjSt  me  tell  jou  that  which  I  know,  yea,  foreknow, 
yet  I,  after  others,  have  foretasted  before  you.  Death  is 
somewhat  dreary,  and  the  streams  of  that  Jordan  between 
us  and  our  Canaan  run  furiously^  but  they  stand  still  when 
the  ark  cometh.  Let  your  anchor  be  cast  within  the  veil, 
and  fastened  on  the  rock  Jesus  :  Let  the  end  of  ihe  three- 
fold cord  be  buckled  to  the  heart,  so  shall  ye  go  through 
what  threads  the  cord  is  made  of ;  1  caimot  now  tarry  to 
tell  you,  who  knows  ?  But  if  ye  ask,  God  will  teach  you. 
"  I  saw  not  my  children  when  they  were  in  the  womb; 
there  the  Ix)rd  fed  them  without  my  knowledge  :   I  shall 
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itot  see  thdai  when  I  go  out  of  the  body ;  yet  shall  they 
not  want  a  father." 

We  will  subjoin:  an  account  of  this  good  man's  deaths 
written  by  the  edttot  of  his  Works,  whkh  is  the  whole 
that  we  can  gather  of  hioi.  The  bishop  appears  to  hare 
been  a  man  of  a  cabn  and  a  catholic  spirit,  not  at  all 
fitted  for  ;^e  contentious  times  he  Ihred  in,  or  for  the  ac- 
tive and  turbulent  dignity  he  waB  called  to  support.  This 
is  the  frame  of  the  most  excelleBt  spirits,  who  indeed  make 
least  noise  in  the  world,  but  are  those  secnt  mes  of  the 
Lord,  nrho'  pass,  unobserved  by  man,  ftt)m  the  lowest 
esrthly  humifiation  to  the  most  exalted  state  of  glory. 
Ibe  hngdom  rf  God  conuth  nx^  ^ukh  &Bs^vation:  And  the 
gi^atest  saints  desire  human  observation  the  least  of  any. 
Worldly  ostentation  is  no  proper  dbject  of  their  pursuit ; 
nor  w^orldly  riches,  nor  worldly  tiews.  They  are  pil* 
grims  and  strangers  upon  earth,  passing  through  if,  as  an 
unpleasant  wilderness,  to  a  better  country  and  a  heavenly 
kingdom.  And  the  more  they  possess  of  this  pilgrim 
spirit,  amd  the  tnore  tbey  are  abstracted  in  their  affections 
from  the  world,  and  all  its  lying  vanities  ',  the  more  happy 
they  are  in  their  own  hearts,  and  the  sweeter  enjoyment 
do  they  find  in  every  one  of  GOD's  blessings  and  mercies. 
To  return, 

*  This  faithful  ser\'ant  of  God  (says  his  Editor),  who 
from  the  time  of  his  entry  into  the  ministry  had  always 
shewed  himself  diligent  and  painful  in  his  calling  ;  not- 
withstanding hb  -sickness  grew  daily  upoii  him^  was  no 
way  deficient  in  his  duties  of  ordinary  preaching.  Be- 
sides his  labour  and  studies,  the  grief  he  received  for  the 
backwardness  of  unruly  spirits,  in  giving  obedience  to  the 
articles  concluded  in  the  assembly,  and  ratified  by  autho- 
rity, to  the  great  disturbance  of  the  peace  of  the  church, 
which  he  laboured  carefully  through  all  his  life  to  pro-* 
cure,  did  hasten  him  not  a  little  to  his  end.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  January  1619,  his  infirmity  increasing,  he 
was  compelled  to  keep  at  home ;  yet  as  his  weakness  per? 
mitted,  he  gave  himself  to  revise  his  writings,  and  dispose 
of  his  worldly  affairs,  that  he  might  be  ready  for  his  pas- 
sage, which  every  day  he  expected.  And  some  ten  days 
before  his  departure,  having  his  mind  free  of  all  earthly 
business,  to  those  that  visited  him>  he  manifested  a  great 
contentment  he  had  in  his  approaching  death.  The 
Wednesday  before,  which  was  the  tenth  of  February,  the 
bishops  and  some  other  brethren  being  assembled  at  Edin- 
burgh for  certain  affairs  of  the  church,  took  occasion  to 
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neet  at  his  house  because  of  his  sickness,  which  be  took 
most  kindly,  and  continued  with  them  that  whole  after- 
noon,   giving   very   wholesome   advice    in    matters  pro- 
pounded, and  shewing  himself  as  pleasant  in  conversation 
«s  ever  before.  Nevertheless,  even  then  he  signified  to  them 
that  his  death  was  drawing  near,  and  declared  his  mind 
witli  great  composure,  concerning  his  succesaor.     llie 
days  following,  he  kept  with  all  that  came  to  visit  him 
in  most  holy  and  divine  conferences,  expressing  a  great 
willingness  of  exchanging  this  life  for  a  better.      And 
upon  Monday,  the  fifteenth  day  of  February,  1619,  at  one 
o*clock  in  the  afternoon,  feeling  his  strength  and  spirits 
to  decay,  after  he  had  uttered  a  most  heavenly  prayer,  in 
the  company  of  those  that  were  by  him,  he  desired  to  be 
laid  in  bed  (for  the  days  before  he  arose  always,  and  either 
walked  or  sat  in  his  chamber,)  which  being  done,  after 
he  had^gaia  commended  himself  most  devoutly  to  Al- 
mighty  God,  he  took  some  quiet  rest :  After  which  he 
spake  not  many  words,  but  those  that  he  uttered,  shew 
his  memory  and  other  senses  to  have  been  perfect,,  his 
tongue  only  failing  him  ;  and  in  this  manner  about  seven 
o'clock  at  night,  he  rendered  his  soul  to  God  in  a  most 
quiet  and  peaceable  manner.     On  the  seventeenth  of  Fe- 
bruary hi3  body  was  interred,  according  to  his  own  direo 
tion,  in  the  church-yatd,  called  the  Bl«:k*fryar8,  at  Edin- 
burgh, on  the  south  side  of  the  new  church,  and  was  con* 
yeyed  to  the  place  by  the  earl  of  Dunfermline,  chancel- 
lor, and  the  rest  of  the  honourable  lords  of  council,  with 
the  magistrates  of  the  city,  and  many  others.   The  funeral 
sermon  being  preached  by  the  archbishop  of  St  Andrews.* 
The  following  is  a  list  of  his  Writings,  published 
together  in  one  folio  volume :  "  1 .  Heaven  Opened,  in 
three  Parts,  from  the  whole  of  the  eighth  chapter  to  the 
Romans.      2.  The  Triumph   of   a  Christian,  or  Jacob's 
wrestling  with  GOD,  Gen.  xxxii.  24.     3.  A  Conduit  of 
Comfort,  Rom.  viii.  28.     4.  A  Preparative  to  the  Lord's 
Supper,   1  Cor.  xi.  28.     5.  The  Anatomy  of  a  Christian, 
2  Cor.  V.  19.     6.  A  holy  Alphabet  for  Zion's  Scholars, 
or,  a  Commentary  dn  the  hundred  and  nineteenth  Psalm. 
7.  A  Mirror  of  Mercy,   or  the  Prodigal's  Conversion, 
Luke.  XV.  11,  &c.    8.  A  Defiance  to  Death,  2  Cor.  v.  1. 
9.   The   Genealogy  «of  Christ,    Matt.  i.  23.      10.  The 
Baptism  of  Christ,    Luke  iii.  2.      11.  The  Combat   of 
Christ  with  Satan,    Mat.   iv.    I,    &c.      12.  Meditations 
for  Instruction  and  Consolation.     1 3.  Seven  Days  Con* 
ferenpc  between  ^  Catholic-Christian,  and  Catholic>Ro» 
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tuan.  H.  A  Treatise  of  the  heavenly  Mansions,  John 
xiv.  I9  2,  S.  15.  The  Praise  of  Patience,  Luke  xxi.  19. 
16.  Good  News  from  Canaan,  or,  an  Exposition  of  the 
fifty-first  Psalm.  17.  A  Comfortable  and  Christian  Dia- 
logue between  the  Lord  and  the  Soul.  18.  Two  Sermons 
preached  before  the  King,  in  Scotland.  One  from  Psalm 
cxxi.  8.  and  the  other  from  Psalm  Ixxx.  17.  19.  A  Ser« 
mon  preached  the  sixth  of  August,  in  the  year  1615,  at 
the  Translation  of  the  Archbishop  of  St  Andrews  to  that 
5ee,  from  Titus  ii.  7,  8.  20.  PA THMOS  :  Or,  a  Com- 
mentary on  the  Revelation  of  St  John,  divided  into  three 
Piophecies." 


ANDREW  WILLET,  D.  D. 
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,R  ANDREW   WILLET,    a  laborious  and  learned 
divine,  wa$  bom  at  Ely,  in  Cambridgeshire,  of  pious 
parents,  who  to  a  religious  education- added  their  own 
'  good  example.     His  fadier,  Thomas  Willet,  was  in  the 
younger  part  of  his  life  sub-almoner  to  K.  Edward  VL 
and  when  Q.  Elizabeth  came  to  the  throne  was  made  rectot 
of  Barley  in  Hertfordshire.     His  mother  was  rich  in  good 
works,  abounding  in  acts  of   charity ;    who,   when  her 
children  were  gone  from  her,  and  settled  in  life,  used  to 
feed  her  poor  neighbours  in  her  own  house,  and  say,  <  Now 
<  again  have  I  my  children  ;ibout  me/     Andrew  had  his 
instructions  in  the  rudiments  of  grammar  in  the  collegiate 
school  of  Ely  ;  where,  says  our  Biographer,  I  have  heard 
his  school-master  say,  that  he  was  the  most  industrious  of 
|ill  his  scholars ;  his  eye  and  countenance  had  the  cha- 
racters of  ingenuity,  and  in  quickness  of  apprehension, 
strength  of  memory,  and  solid  judgment,  he  outstript  his 
fellows,  and  so  became  the  delight  of  his  teacher.     His 
parents  were  under  a  necessity  of  inventing  different  kinds 
of  recreation  in  order  to  draw  him  from  too  close  an  ap^ 
plication  to  his  books,  which  endangered  his  health. 

At  about  fourteen  years  of  age,  his  father  sent  him  to 
the  university^  under  the  care  of  Dr  Andrew  Perne,  then 
master  of  Peter-house,  Cambridge,  and  his  god-father.  He 
afterward  removed  to  Christ-college,  where  meeting  with 
pownh^ni>  Perkinsi  a|id  others  of  his  own  standing,  at 
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laudable  emulation  took  {dace  atnongst  them^  and  young 
Willet's  ettraordinary  application  and  pri>ficiency  ifa  his 
studies  soon  appeared  in  a  perfon^ianee^  published  at  th^ 
age  of  twenty-tiro,  entitled,  Dt  anim^  naturd  6sf  iftHbur. 
Among  other  anecdotes  related*  of  him  ^hile  at  Cambridge^ 
tending  to  ahew  the  promi^ng  greatness  of  his  abilities, 
16  the  folfowing :  The  pfoctor  of  the  college,  being  pre- 
vented>  by  some  unfore^en  accident,^  ex«k\itiifg  bis  office 
sn:  the  commencement  just  at  hand,  tioile  ccmid  b«  found 
to  stand  in  his  place  but  Willlst,  who  ac^uhtedi  Inmd^lf  so 
veil,  that  his  orations  gained  fhel  appr6batk)n  Mid  dp^ 
plause  both  of  the  university  and  stranger-s,  and  thefieft- 
tire  admiration  of  all  those,  who  knew  how  short  a  time 
he  had  to  prepare  for  it. 

After  he  had  spent  thirteen  years  in  the  university,  his 
father,  now  grown  old,  resigned  his  prebend  in  the  church 
of  Ely,  and  his  rectory  of  Barley,  which  by  favour  of  Q. 
Elizabeth  {sede  vacante)  were  conferred  upon  the  son : 
Upon  which  he  married  a  wife',  a  delation  of  Dr  Goad, 
provost  of  King's-college,  by  whom  he  had  a  numerous 
is«ue.  He  never  sought  after  other  preferments,  which  he 
rather  studied  to  deserve  than  to  obtain,  observing  that 
commonly  some  enjoy  promotions,  white  others  merit 
then),  and  that  a  work  of  the  divine  should  be  reckoned  as 
a  paijt  of  his  wages,  it  being  no  small  honour  to  be  em- 
ployed for  GOD. 

He  engaged  himself  most  sedulously  in  digestmg  thtf 
(athers,  councils,  ecclesiastioal  histories,  thtf  civil  and 
canon  law,  and  other  authors.  In  short,  he  re^  s0  much^ 
and  Understood  what  he  had  read  so  well,  thdt  he  (aS  well  as 
his  contemporary  Rainolds,)  was  called  very  justly  §-ic\f/w;t®^ 
fi:ixto.%xn,  a  living  library  ,-  for  his  learning  was,  like  ready 
cash,  always  at  hand. 

Our  Author  was  not  only  diligent  in  his:  sttkly,  but 
very  laborious  in  his  proper  work  of  the  ministry.  He 
constantly  preached  three  times  in  the  week  in  his  church 
at  Barley,  and  paid  great  attention  to  cacechiaing  the 
children-*-*— an  excellent  practice,  now,  like  many  other 
excellent  things,  too  much  disused.  But  hbW  it  became 
thus  disused,  and  how  those,  who  have  gredrt  or  double 
cures' attend  only  to  the  profits  of  them,  may  hereafter 
be  dertianded  of  some  by  that  Ghkat  Bisnop  of  Sotdls, 
(I  Peter  ii.  25.)  who  never  yet  granted  a  dispensation  to 
any  Pastor  for  ceasing  to  feed  his  flock. 

His  manner  of  tetiching  was  plain  and  simple,  aceom-> 
jnodated  to  the  capacities  of  his  people.  Tbos6  he  esteemed 
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for  the  best  aetmons,  whicji  \rere  iwst  owwd  of  GOD, 
aqt  tfiose,Jwhich  were  foost  admired  by  m^n.  If  souk 
were  edified,  he  rejoiced :  And  he  knew  that  edification 
w^s  not  effected  by  laboured  discourses  or  curious  ques^. 
tion^  whicb  suit  those  hearera  best,  whp  enjoy  the  least 
experience  of  the  gospel. 

As  he  possessed  ^  very  amiable  and  engaging  counte- 
nance, so  Jiis  mind  tiras  of  a  pleasant  and  gentle  turn,, 
rather  drawing  by  persuasion,  than  driving  by  fear,  and 
rendering  religion  a  delightful  business  instead  of  a  sour 
or  gloomy  kind  of  drudgery.  His  excellence  lay  in  hjiuU 
ijig  up  the  broken-hearted,  and  administering  those  rich 
consolations  of  tlie  gospel,  which  he  had  $o  abundantlyr 
tasted  himself. 

His  conduct  at  home,  was  su^h  as  became  his  preach-f 
ing  and  his  profession  abroad.  He  livedy  as  well  as  preach-, 
cd,  the  gospel.  <  His  house  was  a  little  model  of  a  church 
and  house  of  God.  Here  morning  and  evening  sacri- 
fices were  offered  unto  Gpd  daily.  His  children  nftep 
supper  read  some  part  of  the  holy  scripture ;  and  he 
required  of  every  one  present,  that  they  should  remem- 
ber some  one  sentence  or  other ;  and  afterwards  he  him- 
self, as  he  judged  convenient,  would  rehearse  the  sjime 
again,  adding  an  exposition,  or  an  application  of  the 
matter.' 

He  was  not  only  benevplehf  himself,  but  e;xcited  others 
to  the  performance  cf  charitable  exercises.  His  success  in 
this  respect  was  very  remarkable.  Mr  Sutton  made  his 
most  munificent  foundation  principally  by  Dr  Willet's 
motion  :  And  he  himself  stated,  that  the  pious  donationsi 
of  the-  Protestants,  from  the  Reformation  under  K.  Ed- 
ward VL  to  his  time,  amounted,  in  one  shape  or  other,  to 
the  sum  of  a  million  sterling.  From  whence,  he  made  a 
challenge,  in  his  excellent  Sy:icpsis  Papistni^  for  the  Papists 
to  jvhew  any  thing  like  such  charitable  works,  for  the  same 
space  of  time,  at  any  period  under  the  papal  authority  \ 
and  concluded  by  confuting  thit  common  calumny  qf  thei 
Romish  persuasion,  that  the  doctrine,  of  justification  by 
faith  only,  is  an  enemy  to  good  works. — Well  would  it- 
have  been,  if  none  but  Papists  had  mi;intained  this  out- 
cry, which,  if  the  doctrine  of  faith  had  been  truly  under- 
stood, could  not  have  been  made. 

\a  his  Epistle  dedicatory,  prefixed  to  his  Hexapia  upon 
Exodus,  he  uses  this  remarkable  expression  ;  «  It  is  most 
«  honourable  for  a  soldier  to  die  fighting,  and  for  a  bishop 
<^  or  pastor  praying  \  and  if  my  merciful  God  shall  vojuch-^ 

**  safQ 
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«  safe  to  grant  me  my  request^  my  earnest  desire  is,  that 
*<  in  writing  and  commenting  upon  some  part  of  the  sprip* 
«  ture,  I  may  finish  my  days,''  This  request  was  granted 
him ;  for  he  was  called  hence  as  he  was  composing  a 
commentary-  upon  Leviticus.  He  did  not  ask  (like  good 
archbishop  Leighton)  to  die  in  an  inn,  but  it  was  the  ap- 
pointment of  Providence  that  he  should.  The  apparent 
occasion  of  his  death  was  a  fall  from  his  horse,  as  he  was 
riding  home  from  London,  by  which  he  broke  his  right  leg, 
and  was  detained  at  Hodsdon,  in  Hertfordshire,  of  course 
incapable  of  being  moved.  While  he  was  in  this  situa- 
tion, he  dictated  most  heavenly  contemplations  to  his  son, 
upon  the  song  of  Hezekiah,  Isaiah  xxxviii.  And  he  fre- 
quently called  together  the  people  of  the  house  to  give 
them  his  exhortations,  which  he  did  with  such  a  spirit, 
as  though  he  felt  no  pain,  <  which  (says  Dr  Smith,  his 

<  son-in-law,  who  wrote  his  life)  puts  me  in  mind  of  that 
«  saying  of  Tertullian  ^    <  The  leg  feels  nothing  in  the 

<  nerves,  when  the  mind  is  (as  it  were)  rapt  into  heaven.' 
Upon  the  tenth  day  after  his  hurt,  having  supped  chear- 

falLy  in  the  preceding  evening,  and  reposed  himself  to  rest, 
early  in  the  morning,  being  wakened  by  the  tolling  of  a 
bell,  he  discoursed  with  his  wife,  who  lay  in  the  same 
chamber  with  him,  about  the  jgys  of  heaven,  and  the 
knowledge  which  departed  saints  would  have  of  each  other 
there.  After  this  conversation,  they  sang  an  hymn,  of 
his  own  composition,  with  which  they  usually  praised 
GOD  for  their  preservation  and  rest  during  the  past  night, 
and  prayed  for  his  blessing  upon  the  ensuing  day.  After 
this,  being  in  a  happy  frame  of  soul,  they  continued  their 
melody,  and  sang  the  hundred  and  forty-sixth  Psalm,, 
upon  which  he  commented,  and  made  applications  from  it 
to  his  own  condition.  Soon  afterwards,  upon  turning 
himself,  he  suddenly  gave  a  deep  groan,  and  fell  into  a 
swoon.  His  wife,  alarmed,  presently  called  in  assistance, 
and  upon  means  being  used,  he  seemed  to  raise  himself  a 
little ;  but  immediately  said,  «<  Let  me  alone :  I  shall  be 
<*  well.  Lord  Jesus" and  ^ith  this  last  word  ren- 
dered up  his  spirit  to  GOD.  This  was  on  the  fourth  of 
December,  1621,  and  in  the  fifty-ninth  year  of  his  age. 
His  body  was  buried  in  the  chancel  of  his  church  at  Bar- 
ley, and  is  covered  with  a  marble.  Buc  his  more  excellent 
and  durable  monument  are. 

His  Works  ;  whose  titles  are  as  follow  :  Printed  in 
Latin  :  "1.  De  Anima  naturd  i£f  viribus.  2.  Sacra  £fn^ 
hUmata*      S.  De  universali  vocatwne  Judaorurru      4.    Dt 

CMciliis^ 
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dncitiis.  5.  De  universali  gratiA.  6.  D^  Antichristo.  7. 
Epithalamiutn,  8.  Funebres  Condones.  9.  Apologia  serer, 
ntssimi  regis  Jacobi  defensio. 

In  English:  10.  Synopsis  Pafismi,  in  five  books. 
11.  Hexapia  on  GttiQSis^  in  two  books.  12.  Hexapla  on 
Exodus,  in  two  books.  13.  An  Harmony  on  the  first  and 
second  books  of  Samuel.  14.  Hexapla  on  Daniel.  15» 
Hexapla  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  16.  On  the  twenty-* 
second  Psalm.  17.  On  the  seventeenth  of  John.  ISr  On 
the  Epistk  of  Jude.  1^.  Tetrastylon  Papismi.  20.  A  Ca- 
talogue of  good  Works.  21.  Limhomastix.  22,  Ladore^ 
mastix,  2S.  Epithalamium  in  English.  24!.  Funeral  Ser- 
mons. 25.  A  Catechism.  26.  A  Retection.  27.  An 
Antilegy.     28.  Hexapla  on  Leviticus. 

In  Latin,  not  printed  :  29.  Defensia  Aristotelis  contra 
Tempellum.  ^O.Catechismus  Latinus.  31.  Gemltus  Co'^ 
lumha^  ceu  Comment,  in  Jonam,  32.  Sacri  Paralleli-.  3S» 
Haptaphonon,  34.  Seal  a  Coeli.  35.  Antithesis  Pontificioi 
i^  Evangelica  Doctrina.  36.  Varije  Jectiones  in  Penta^ 
ieuehion. 

In  English  ;  87.  An  Exposition  on  Genesis.  38.  Mar- 
ginal Annotations  on  the  Pentateuch.  39.  The  Doctrine 
of  the  Christian  Sabbath.'* 

His  Synopsis  Papismi  is  his  most  celebrated  work^  and 
hath  passed  through  many  editions. 


MELCHIOR   ADAM. 

Q»0  faithful  and  eminent  a  Biographer  of  divines  has  a 
^  just  title  to  be  placed,  in  a  work  of  biography,  among^ 
them.  With  gratitude  we  speak  of  Melchior  Adam,  x.o 
whom  we  are  exceedingly  obliged  for  many  informations 
and  collections,  which,  but  for  him,  had  undoubtedly  been 
lost. 

This  pious  and  learned  man  was  born  in  the  territory 
of  Grotkaw  in  Silesia,  and  educated  in  the  college  of  Brieg, 
where  the  dukes  of  that  name,  to  the  utmost  of  their 
power,  encouraged  learning  and  the  Reformed  Religion 
as  professed  by  Calvin.  Here  he  became  a  firm  Protestant, 
and  was  enabled  to  pursue  his  studies  by  the  liberality  of 

a  person 
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3  person  of  quality,  who  hgd  left  ^erergl  •^hfcitiojDs  for 
young  students, . 

He  was  appointed  rector  of  a  college  at  Heidelberg^ 
whcre'he  pubJiBh^d  bis  fitst  volume  of  illupirious  men  in 
the  year  1613.  This  volume>  which  consisted  of  phUoso^ 
phers,  poets,  writers  on  poUte.literature,  zni  historians,  &c. 
was  followed  by  three  others ;  that  which  treated  of  divines 
was  printed  in  1619  ;  that  of  the  lawyers  came  next ;  and, 
finally,  that  of  physicians :  The  two  last  were  published 
in  )6£0.  All  the  learned  men,  whose  lives  are  contained 
in  these  four  volumes,  lived  in  the  sixteenth,  or  begin- 
ning of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  are  either  Germans 
or  Flemings ;  but  he  published  in  16 18  the  lives  of  twenty 
divines  of  other  countries  in  a  separate  volume ;  which 
volume  is  novir  generally  bound  up  with  his  lives  of  German 
divines,  and^  serves  by  way  of  appendix  to  it.  All  his 
divines  are  Protestants. 

He  has  given  but  a  few  lives,  yet  the  work  cost  him  a 

great  deal  t>f  time,  having  been  obliged  to  abridge  the 

pieces  from  whence  he  had  materials,  whether  they  were 

'  lives,  funeral  sermons,  eulogiums,  prefaces,  or  memoirs 

of  families* 

He  omitted  several  persons  who  deserved  a  place  in  his 
work  as  well  as  those  he  has  taken  notice  of.     *<  Reader, 
<«  says  he,  [Prafat.  Thedlog,  Germattcfrumy)  I  must  acquaidt 
<*  you  with,  or  request  some  things  of  you.     First,  that 
*«  you  would  not  think  the  many  persons,  who  are  not 
<«  mentioned  in  this  work,  as   unworthy  a   place  in  it. 
<«  The  fault,  Reader,  is  not  mine,  but  is  owing  to  the 
<*  scarcity  of  materials,  which  I  could  by  no  means  pro- 
"  cure.     I  chose  therefore  to  be  wholly  silent  about  many 
<*  excellent  persons,  rather  than  to  say  but  a  very  little 
•«  (after  the  manner  of  the  man  speaking  of  Carthage)  or 
**  to  use  these  trite  expressions ;  He  tvas  born  ;  he  died, 
«  Yet  this  deficiency  may  be  supplied,  if  good  men  and 
« lovers  of  their  country  will  contribute  their  assistance 
**  to  the  second  volume  of  this  work.     The  san\e  I  desire 
<<  may  be  understood  concemii;ig  the  lives  of  the  lawyers, 
<«  statesmen,  physicians,  and  philosophers."— -^ We  may 
be  permitted  to  use  the  same  apology  in  this  our  work. 
It  would  be  imposhible,  in  the  compass  of  it,  to  give  even 
a  concise  account  of  all  the  worthies,  who  deserve  to  be 
remembered.     We  have  endeavoured  to  select  such,  as 
ought  never  to  be  forgotten. 

The  Lutherans  were  not  pleased  with  our  Author,  for 
they  thought  him  partial ;  nor  will  they  allow  bis  work 

to 
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to  te  »  pMipttr  ttfUidard,  whereby  to  judge  of  the  learning 
of  Germany.  The  reason  is,  they  are  partUl  themselves  ^ 
and  hft  waa  not  of  their  party.  He  wrote  also  other  works 
besides  his  liree,  and  died  in  the  year  1622. 

His  Works-  *^  I.  ApogrMphum  monumentorum  Heidel-- 
igrgensiwn.  2.  Mota  in  Oratismm  Julii  Casaris  Scaligeri 
pro  M,  T,  Cictrfine  contra  Ciceromafum  Erajmu  3.  Paro^ 
ijia  iit  Metaphrases  Horatianx  Diarium  Biograph.  Henningi 

HTitteir 

In  the  catalogue  of  the  Bodleian  library,  he  is  said  to 
have  been  the  author  of  Historia  Bcclesiastiea  Hamburgensts 
ist  BrgmertsU :  But  this  work,  according  to  Mr  Bayle,  was 
■rritten  hsj  one  AdfiHi,  a  canon  of  Bremen,  who  lived  ia 
«be  eleveoth  ce»t|i»ry. 
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, AVID  PAR JSUS,  or  Pare,  without  the  Latin  .ter- 
mination, a  celebrated  divine  of  the  Reformetd  re- 
figTon,  was  horn  on  the  thirtieth  of  Pecember,  J  548,  ^.t 
Francolstein  in  Silesia,  and  put  to  the  grammar  school  there, 
•apparently  with  ^  design  to  breed  him  to  learniing ;  hut 
hsLS  fatjher  marrying  a  second  wife,  this  step-oiother  pre- 
vaiHed  with  him  to  put  his  son  apprentice  to  an  apothe- 
cary at  Breslau  ;  a^d  not  content  with  that,  he  was  t?»ken 
ifhence,  and,  at  her  instigation,  bound  to  a  shQemater. 
However,  he  was  not  long  abandoned  to  the  shamefu]  ill 
■ttsage  of  a  step-mother ;  Providence  had  ordained  bette.r 
things  for  him,  and  many  years  had  not  passed  when  the 
good  did  man  his  father  resumed  his  first  design  ;  and  D^i- 
vid  was  not  above  sixteen  years  of  age  when  he  was  sent 
to  the  college  school  of  Hermsberg,  in  the  neighbaurhood 
of  Francolstein,  to  prosecute  hi$  studies  under  Christopher 
Schilling,  a  man  of  considerable  learning,  \vho  was  rector 
of  the  college. 

it  was  customar.j»in  those  times  for  yoymg  students^  who 
devoted  themselves  to  literature^  to  assume  socne  Greek 
or  Latin  name,  itstead  of  that  of  their  faijnily.  SchiUii\g 
was  a  great  admirer  of  this  custom,  and  easily  persuaded 
his  scholar  to  change  his  German  name  of  Wongler  for  the 
Greek  one.  of  Pariy  both  denoting  the  same  thing  in  the 
VouU.  *  Cc  dit- 
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different  languages.  Wange  in  the  German  tongue  signifies 
a  cheek)  as  tf^^m  does  also  in  the  Greek  ;  so  that  his  name 
in  English  was  David  Cheeky  or  Chele^  no  uncommon: 
name  in  that  country.  He  was  christened  David  because 
he  was  born  on  St  David's  day,  which  is  the  thirtieth  of 
December,  so  that  this  must  be  a  different  saint  from  the 
Welch  saint  of  chat  namet  whose  feast  is  kept  on  March  the 
first.  His  father  was  sheriff  or  alderman  of  Francolstein,. 
his  native  place,  and  was  the  son  of  a  rich  peasant,  who 
lived  above  an  hundred  years,  and  saw  himself  a  father  of 
twenty  children  all  living. 

Youn^  Pare,  for  so  we  nmst  now  call  him,  soon  be- 
came a  great  boy  with  his  master,  by  his  excellent  parts 
and  industrious  application;  and  his  step-mother's  ill  hu- 
mour was  presently  appeased  by  his  success.  He  had  not 
lived  above  three  months  at  his  father's  expence,  when  he 
provided  for  his  own  support,  partly  by  means  of  a  tutor- 
ship in  the  family  of  an  honest  citizen,  whose  name  was 
James  Schilder,  and  partly  by  the  bounty  of  Albertus  Kind- 
ler,  one  of  the  principal  men  of  the  place,  and  lord  of 
Zackenstein.  Pare  lodged  in  this  gentleman's  house,  and 
wrote  an  Epicedium  upon  the  death  of  his  eldest  son^ 
which  so  highly  pleased  the  father,  that  he  not  only  gave 
him  a  gratuity  for  it,  but  encouraged  him  to  cultivate  his 
genius,  setting  him  proper  subjects,  and  rewarding,  him 
handsomely  for  evety  poem  which  he  presented  to  hinu 

In  the  mean  time,  his  school-master,  not  content  with 
making  him  change  his  sirname,  made  him  also  change 
his  religious  creed,  ^ith  regard  to  the  doctrine  of  the  real 
presence  ;  turning  him  from  a  Lutheran  to  a  Sacramenta* 
rian,  as  he  also  did  the  rest  of  his  scholars.  This  affair 
brought  both  master  and  scholar  into  a  great  deal  of  trou- 
ble. The  first  was  driven  from  his  school  at  the  instance 
of  the  minister  of  the  place,  and  the  latter  was  near  being 
disinherited  by  his  father ;  and  it  was  not  without  the 
greatest  difficulty  that  he  obtained  his  consent  to  go  into 
the  Palatinate,  notwithstanding  he  made  use  of  an  argu- 
ment which  is  generally  very  prevailing,  that  he  would 
finish  his  studies  there  without  any  expence  to  his  family. 
As  sopn  at  he  was  at  liberty  he  followed  his  .master,  who 
had  been  invited  by  the  elector  Frederic  III.  to  be  princi- 
pal of  his  new  college  at  Amberg.  The  allowance  which 
Fare's  father  gave  him  for  his  journey  was  so  short,  that 
he  was  obliged  to  beg  on  the  road.  He  arrived  at  Am- 
berg in  1 5^,  and  was  sent  shortly  after  with  ten  of  his 
•chool- fellows  to  Heidelberg,  where  Zachary  Ursin  was 

professor 
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professor  of  divinity,  and  rector  of  the  college  of  Wisdom, 
who,  upon  perusing  the  recommendation  of  their  master, 
admitted  him  into  his  college.  The  university  was  at 
that  time  in  a  most  flourishing  condition,  with  regard  to 
every  one  of  the  faculties ;  so  that  Pare  had  h^re  all  the  ^ 
advantages  that  could  be  desired,  for  making  the  most 
considerable  proficiency  both  in  the  -learned  languages,  * 
and  in  philosophy  and  divinity.  -^ 

He  was  received  a  minister  in  1571,  and  in  May  that 
year  sent  to  exercise  his  function  in  a  village  called  Schlet-  ^ 

tenbach.  This  was  a  difficult  cure,  on  account  of  the  con- 
tests between  the  Protestants  and  Papists  at  that  time.  The 
elector  Palatine  his  patron  had  asserted  his  claim  by  main 
force  against  the  bishop  of  Spire,  who  maintained  that  the 
right  of  nomination  to  the  livings  in  the  corporation  of  AI- 
fested  was  vested  in  his  chapter.  The  elector  allowed  it,  but 
with  this  reserve,  that  since  he  had  the  right  of  patron- 
age, the  nominators  were  obliged  by  the  peace  of  Passaw 
to  present  such  pastors  to  him  whose  religion  he  approved. 
By  virtue  of  this  right  he  established  the  Reformed  reli- 
gion in  that  corporation,  and  sent  Pare  into  the  parish  of 
Schlettenbach.  The  Papists  shut  the  doors  against  him  ; 
but  they  were  broke  open,  and  the  images  and  altars  pull-  / 

ed  down;  yet,  after  all,  he  could  get  nobody  to  clear 
away  the  rubbish. 

However,  he  was  going  to  be  married  there  before 
winter,  when  he  w^s  called  back  to  teach  the  third 
form  at  Hedelberg.  He  acquitted  himself  so  well  in 
that  charge,  that  in  two  years  time  he  was  promoted 
to.  the  second  class ;  but  he  did  not  hold  this  above  six 
months,  being  made  first  pastor  of  Hemsbach  in  the  di- 
ocese of  Worms.  Here  he  met  with  a  much  more  tracta- 
ble congregation  than  that  of  Schlettenbach.  For  when  the 
elector  Palatine,  as  patron  of  the  parish,  resolved  to  re- 
form it  *f  and  caused  the  church  doors  to  be  broke  open, 

2  Pare 


*  The  incuient  which  brought  on  this  reFortnation  h  remarkahle. 
The  curate,  or  popiQi  priest,  who  had  been  drinking  all  the  night  before 
Eafter,  was  (leeptng  hicnfelf  fober  at  the  time  of  divine  i'ei  vice.  Being 
waked  at  laft  by  the  fcxtun,  he  goes  to  church,  and  after  iinging  gets  into 
his  pulpit,  delivers  his  preamble,  and  accord ipg  to  cutloni,  kutels  down  to 
fay  the  Ave-Mary,  and  falls  afleep.  The  people  imagine,  that  his  betn^ 
(6  long  upon  his  knees  was  owing  to  an  extraordinary  zeal ;  but  a»  it  con- 
tinued too  long,  the  fezton  pulls  his  gown.  He  gets  up  half  afleep,  and 
cries  out,  Icb  ken  be^m  faentment  night  fredigeny  *  by  the  facraiiient  (a  com-* 
*  men  oath  in  Germany,)  1  cannot  preach.*  The  biftiop  of  Worms  being 
informed  of  this  fcandalou^  conduct,  fends  the  cure  tq  pri(ba,  but  puts  »• 
Bother  in  his  (lead  who  had  feven  baftards. 
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tare  to6k  care  to  liave  a)l  'Ae  ima^  taken  A6^\f  iki 
\tzA  them  t'lirht  with  'the  people's  <ronseht.  'Hbus  hap- 
pily situated,  he  soon  resolved  \o  fee  a  lodger  in  a  public 
house  tio  Ibngd's  arid  m  drder  to  optain  a  more  agreeafeVe 
home,  he' engaged  in  the  fnatriAibnial  state  feur  months  af- 
ter his  arrival,  with  the  sister  of  John  Stibetius,  "minister 
ol  HeppenheiVn,  and  the  nuptials  ^'ere  solemnized  on  tfe 
fifth.of  January,  1 574-,  publicly  in  Ae  chuVch  of  Hehisbach, 
a  sicht  which  had  liever  before  been  fee^el^  In  that  parish: 
As  for  cohcublAcs  ^nd  Dastards  of  the  priest,  nri'ore  than 
enough.  It  was  h6t  a  stght,  w'hic^,  tike  the  other,  haA 
something  wonderful  in  i't.  However,  the  people  were 
easily  reconciled  to  the  new  pract'ice,  when  they  came  'to 
know  wtiat  St  raul  'teaches  concerning  the  inafri&ge  of  a 
bishop,   1  Tirft.  ii.  '6.  aiia  Titus  i.  17. 

Yet  such  was  the  unhappy  '^ate  of  this  couritiry,  rent  hy 
the  continual  contests  about  feTigibri,  that  ho  sdoner  was 
popery,  'the  cortimbn  enemy  rooted  out,  than  new  cfe- 
turbances  arose,  through  the  contests  arid  animosities  be- 
tween the  Lutherans  and  ^Calvinists,  who  ought  to  liave 
Ijeen  fribnds.  After  the  dealti'of 'tlie  elector  Frecleric  Hi, 
'his  son  Lewis,  who  was  a  very  zealous  Lutheran,  esta- 
iDlished  every  where  in  his  ddmihidn^  those  iriiriisters,  m  the 
room  of  the  Sacramehtanaris.  'B'y  (his'  iheins,  Pare  Tost 
his  living  at  Hemsbach  in  the  year  1577.  Oh  tlijs  bcca- 
sion  he  retired  into  tTie  territories  ot"  prince  JoTin  ^Casimir, 
the  elector's  brother,  arid  was  mlnisteir  at  Ogersheihi,  hear 
Frankenthle,  three  years,  and  then  Removed  to  'N^^itrehgen, 
near  Neustadt;  at  which  last  place  prince  Casimir  in  1 578, 
had  founded  a  school,  and  settled  there  ^11  t7ie  professors  that 
had  been  drove  from  Heidelberg.  Thisrendc^recl  Witzingen 
so  much  the  more  agreeable,  as  well  as  more  advantageous  j 
and  upon  the  death  of  the  elector  Lewis  in  1583^  the  guar- 
dianship of  his  ^on,  together'withtlie 'administration  of  the 
Palatinate,  devolved  upon  prince  'CasimFr,  w'hb  restoreti 
the  'Calvinist  ministers,  and  Pare  obtained  the  second  chair 
in  the  college  of  Wisdom  at  Heidelberg  in  Sept.  1584. 

He  commenced  author  two  years  afterwards,  by  print- 
ing his  Method  of  the  Ubiqukarian  Controversy.  He 
also  printed  the  German  bible  with  notes^  at  Neustadt,  in 
1589. 

In  January,  1591,'  he  was  made  first  professor  in  hi* 
college,  and  counsellor  to  the  ecclesiastical  senate  in  No- 
vember the  following  year,  and  in  1593  -was  admitted 
doctor  of  divinity  in  the  most  solemn  manner.  He  had 
already  held  several  disputes  against  the  writers  of  the 
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Au^s^ui'g  Qonfessjon,  but  that  of  \^96  w^  the  rpost  con- 
siderable. Among  other  thines,  he  produced  a  Defence 
of  Cajvin  aeaiiist  m?  impujtation  of  his  favouring  Judai,sm| 
\n.  V^s  corpmentarie^  upon  several  parts  of  scripture.  Two 
y^^rs.  ^f^^r  tlijs  he  was  pjomoted  to  tl)q  chaiv  of  divipity 
professor  for  the  Old  Testament  in  his  university,  by 
ivliich  he  was  eased  of  the  great  fatigue  which  he  had  un- 
^Iprgpne  for  fpurteei^  year^j  in  governii^g  the  youth  who 
wer^  educated  ^t  th^  college  of  Wisdom;  ai^  employment  so 
tpilsome^  tliat  Zachary  ursinus  declared  he  wa?  bappy  in 
l^eing  Ipap^shed  by  the  Luth^ranSj  as  it  delivered  him  from 
^1^  drearffi^l  charge  of  rujing  these  untractable  and  head- 
strong Youthr  P^niel  Tosi^anus,  profpssor  of  divinity  for 
|iie  We\y  'rest^mept,  dying  in  l6*02^  Dr  P^re  svicceeded 
to  that  chair,  and  a  few  ypar§  after  he  bought  a  house  in 
the  subqvbs  of  Hei4e)t)erg.  Herein,  in  1607,  he  built  in 
tlie  gardeii  an  apjirtrneut  for  his  library,  which  he  called 
his  Par^nytn^  He  took  great  delight  in  it,  and  the  whole 
Jio^ise  went  afterwards  by  that  name,  'the  elector  ho- 
noured it  with  several  privileges  and  immunities,  and  the 
dpptor  had  two  inscriptions,  one  in  German,  and  the  other 
in  Latin,  put  upon  the  frontispiece.  At  the  same  time  his 
reputation,  spreading  itself  every  wherp,  brought  young 
student^  to  him  from  the  remotest  parts  of  Hungary  and 
Poland. 

In  1617,  there  was  kept  an  evangelical  jubilee,  in  me- 
ITiory  of  the  church's  deliverance  froui  popery  an  hundred 
years  before.  The  solemnity  held  tiiree  days,  during 
>vhich  there  were  continual  orations,  disputations,  poems, 
^m\  sermons,  on  the  occasion.  Our  doctor  also  published 
$ome  pieces  upon  the  subject,  vyhich  drew  upon  him  the 
resentment  of  the  Jesuits  of  Mentz,  who">vrote  a  sharp 
censure  gf  hi§  work,  and  the  doctor  published  a  suitable 
;jnswer  to  it.  The  following  year,  1618,  at  the  instance 
pf  the  3t^^'cs  General,  he  was  pressed  to  go  to  the  synod  of 
port;  but  he  excused  himself,  on  account  of  his  age  and 
mflrmiti^e^s,  which  he  said  would  not  perrnic  him  to  un* 
dertake  so  .  long  a  journey,  nor  b/ear  the  inconveniences 
of  §uch  an  ^Iteration  of  diet  as  must  unavoidably  attend 
;t.  Otherwise  he  was  a  proper  person  for  that  assembly, 
being  2L  gre^t  enemy  to  all  ijuipyations  in  ppints  of  doc- 
trine. He  would  not  suffer  any  man  to  deviate  a  tittle 
from  the  c^ftechism  of  his  master  XJrs|nu5,  as  had  been  done 
\piy  some  divines,  who  added  no  less  fhan  three  sorts  of  im-- 
putatipn  to  those  which  that  professor  had  laid  down  con- 
cerning justification,  namely,  the  imputation  of  Christ's 
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deathi  that  of  his  righteousness,  and  of  habitual  holiness. 
In  the  same  spirit,  when  there  arose  some  controversies 
in  160'lf  about  the  seventy- sixth  question  of  the  same  ca- 
techism of  Heidelberg,  wnich  treats  of  the  efficacy  of  the 
eucharist.  Pare,  like  a  brave  champion  for  the  established 
doctrine,  would  not  sufter  the  least  alteration  to  be  made 
therein.  These  innovations  he  alleged  were  a  removal  of 
the  boundaries  of  truth,  which  ought  to  be  sacred  and 
immoveable.  He  even  maintained  that  the  humour  of  in- 
novating foreboded  an  approaching  ruin  to  the  church. 
In  the  year  1614?  he  wrote,  it  is  true,  to  the  Lutherans, 
exhorting  them  to  peace,  and  to  acknowledge  that  they 
agreed  with  the  Calvinists,  or  Sacramentarians,  in  the  fun- 
damental and  essential  points  of  the  Christian  faith  ;  and 
as  to  the  rest,  there  ought  to  be  a  mutual  toleration  on 
each  side  :  Yet  four  years  after,  at  the  time  of  the  synod 
of  Dort,  he  absolutely  condemned  the  Remonstrants,  or 
Arminians,  and  said  their  doctrine  ought  to  be  banished 
both  from  the  churches  and  schools.  He  wrote  to  the 
gynod,  and  recommended  his  letter  with  a  memoir,  in 
which  he  gave  an  account  of  his  own  sentiments  upon  the 
subject  of  the  articles  of  the  Remonstrants,  which  was 
read  in  th'^t  synod, 

After  this  time  he  enjoyed  but  little  tranquillity.  The 
apprehensions  which  he  had  of  the  ruin,  which  his  patron 
the  elector  palatine  would  bring  upon  himself,  by  accept- 
ing the  crown  of  Bohemia,  put  him  upon  changing  his 
habitation.  When  he  saw  tlie  workmen  employed  in  im- 
proving the  fortifications  of  Heidelberg  he  said  it  was  so 
much  labour  lost ;  and  considering  the  books  which  he  had 
wrote  against  the  pope  and  Bellarmine,  he  looked  upon  it 
as  the  most  dreadful  calamity  that  could  happen  to  him, 
to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  monks,  and  for  that  reason 
gladly  complied  with  the  advice  that  was  given  him,  to 
provide  in  time  for  his  own  safety.  Accordingly  he  chose 
for  his  sanctuary  the  town  of  Anweil,  in  the  duchy  of 
Deux  Ponts,  near  Landau,  and  arrived  there  in  October, 

1621.  However,  he  left  that  place  some  months  after, 
and  went  to  Neustadt ;  nor  did  he  stay  long  here,  for  be 
determined  to  return  to  Heidelberg,  in  the  resolution  to 
fetch  his  last  breath  at  his  beloved  rareanum,  and  so  to  be 
buried  near  the  professors  of  the  university.  Accordingly 
his  wish  was  fulfilled.     He  died  at  Pareanum  in   June, 

1622,  and  was  interred  with  all  the  funeral  honours,  which 
the  universities  in  Germany  are  used  to  bestow  on  their 
members.  ' 
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To  concludei  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  in  regard  to 
Teligion,  our  Author  was  none  of  those  untracta^le  di« 
vines,  who  will  not  yield  the  least  thing  for  the  sake'of 
peace  *.  The  Irenicum  he  published  proves  the  contrary  ; 
yet  his  extreme  watchfulness  against  the  most  trifling  in- 
novations, will  not  allow  us  to  say  that  he  had  any  great 
^tock  of  toleration  f  * 

His  Works.  Our  Author's  exegetical  works  have 
hetn  published  by  his  «on  at  Frankfort  in  1647,  in  three 
volumes,  folio.  Among  these  are  his  <<  Commentary  on 
St  Paul's  Epistles  to  the  Romans,  in  1617,"  Mrhich  gave 
•such  offence  to  King  James  I.  of  England,  as  containing 
some  anti-monarchical  principles,  that  he  caused  it  to  be. 
burnt  by  the  common  hangman ;  and  the  university  of 
X)xford  condi^mned  it  in  the  most  disgraceful  manner  |. 

# 

*  He  tifed  to  fay  with  Luther  of  fuch  turbiiitiic  Reformers,  A  docion 
-^Uriofo^l^  ^^we  ttt^enti^f  iff  iuutilibiu  quajlionibus^  liber  et  ecclejiam  fuam  Dth- 
minus  !  <<  From  a  vain-gioriou!i  doctor,  a  litigious  pa(lor,and  ufelefs  quef- 
^  tions,  deliver  thy  church,  good  Lord ! 

f  He  extended  his  fptrit  agaii]>(l  innovations  to  all  the  new  ways  of 
/peaking  and  teaching,  and  could  not  bear  Peter  Ramus,  becaufe  he  had 
>dared  to  renaove  the  boundaries  of  our  anceflors ;  upon  which  occalion  he 
'  wrote  an  epigram  againft  him  as  follows : 

J^iur  muitu  perdis^  dixit  Democritus^ 

Mt  jjuafervai  in  ph^eisfuaty  Epicure^  metu  , 

J^Tonne  idem  Arijiotelis  in  Ramum  majiiga  dicai  i 

Qua  mutas  perdis  /  qua  retines  meafutU. 

i.  c.  "  What  you  alter  in  natural  philofophy,  «aid  DemocrJtus  to  Epicurus, 
"  you  fpoil ;  and  what  you  keep  is  mine.  Might  not  Ariftotlc  say  the 
*^  fame  to  that  rogue  Ramus,  What  you  alter  you  fpoU,  and  what  you  rc- 
<*  tain  is  mine? 

\  It  was  refuted  hj  Dsvid  Owen,  a  Welfliman,  who  was  D.  D.  and  chap- 
4tin  to  John  Ramfey  vifcount  Hadington  and  earl  of  Holdernefs,  in  a  piece 
entitled,  Anti'Farausy  fta/e  determinatio  de  jure  regh  baidta  Ganiabrigia  in 
fcbolit  the»logiclst  I9.  Aprilf  l6l^.  contra  Daatidem  I'araumy  catcrofque  refor- 
fiiata  teligiwii  antimonarcbosy  Cantab.  1 632,  8vo.  He  had  before  puhiilhed 
^he  ConSord  of  a  Papift  Puritan,  for  the  coercion,  difpolltion,  and  killing 
4if  Jc in^f .    Camh.  1 G 1 0«  4U». 
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JOHN    WELC  IT. 

JOliN  WELCH  was  born^  about  di€  dawti  of  the  lUw 
formation  m  Scotland,  A.  D.  1<!»70^  at.  Ct»Hiest<n»9  in 
the  shire  of  Nithsciale,  wliere  his  father  possessed  a  com- 
petcnt  estate,  and  called  in  that  cOuHtr]r«  Lai&I)  of  CoU 
iicstoiin. 

He  was  a  monument  of  free  And  fievereiga  grace :  But 
the  ni^Kt  preceded  the  day  5  for  he  Wa«  a  most  hopelcfts, 
extravagant  youth.     He  frequently  played  truant  j  and  at 
labt,  when  very  young,  he  liift  his  ^ud^es  and  his  father's 
house,  and  went  and  joined  himself  to  the  thieves  on  thft 
Bor  ^  f:rs   of  the  then  twt^  kingdoms,  wht>  lived  by  robbery 
and    plunder.     After    he    had  sufrered   many  Ihardshlps 
among  them,  and,  like  the  prodigal  in  the  gospd,  began 
to  be  in  great  misery,  and  no  man  gttve  ttfito  him ;  he  took 
the   prodigal's  resolution,  to  teturn  home  to  his  father*? 
house.    He  made  Dumfries  in  hie  way  homewards,  where 
lived  a  Mrs  Forsy th^  his  father's  covasin  5  het  he  earnestly 
entreated  to  brklg  about  a  recx)nx:iliation  for  him  with  hi» 
father. 

He  had  not  been  long  widi  this  lady  before  hi*  fathet 
came  plx)videntially  to  visit  her;  to  whom,  after  con- 
irersing  a  while,  she  said,  '*  Cousin,  have  you  heard  any 
«  thing  of  your  son  John  ?'  <  O  !  ^ruel  w<M«aA9  (said 
«  the  father,  ^ich  great  grief)  how  caA  you  metttion  Ws 

<  name  to  me  ?    The  first  news  I  expect  to  hear  of  him 
^  is,  that  he  is  hanged  for  a  thief.'   She  answered,  *  Many 

<  a  profligate  boy  has  become  a  virtuous  man:*  And  ei^- 
dcavourcd  to  comfort  him,  but  in  •rain.  At  lengdi,  h^ 
asked  h^T,  if  she  knew  whether  his  lost  son  was  yet  liv- 
ing ?  She  answered  *  Yes,  he  was  alive  j'  and  hoped  he 
would  make  a  better  man  than  he  was  a  boy  :  At  the  same 
time  she  introduced  him  tp  his  father.  The  youth  came 
in  weeping,  and  threw  himself  at  his  father's  feet,  be- 
seeching him,  for  Christ's  sake,  to  pardon  his  misbehaviour; 
earnestly,  and  with  much  apparent  sincerity,  promising 
future  amendment.  His  father  reproached  and  threatened 
him  ;  but,  upon  the  importunities  of  Mrs  Forsyth,  he 
was  persuaded  to  a  reconciliation.     He  then  besought  bis 
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fatheir  tn  send  him  to  the  college  ;  sayings  <<  That,  if  ever 
M  lie  misbehaved  again^  he  vpould  be  content  hiy  father 
«  shouid  disclaim  him  for  ever."  His  father  granted  him 
this  request)  and  after  a  little  time  spent  there,  not  only 
a  thorough  reformation,  but  a  saving  conversion  took 
place  in  liom  i  aiid  he  became  so  diligent  a  student,  that, 
4n  much  less  time  than  could  be  expected,  he  lotrent  through 
all  liis  necessary  studies,  aad  entered  early  into  the  mi« 
outry. 

Oi&r  yoiutg  divine  first  entered  upon  his  ministerial 
labours  at.Selkirk,  a  rude  and  dark  country.  His  ministry 
W9B  adtpti^d  by  some,  but  (like  his  Master's)  received 
only  by  few ;  for  he  Nvas,  according  to  a  proverb  in  use 
in  diose  times,  attended  wiA  the  prophet's  sh^^ow,  the 
iatral  of  the  wicked.  The  ministers  also  were  more  ready 
to  find  fault  with  him  than  to  fioilow  his  doctrine,  as  may 
be  Been  to  this  day  in  their  synodal  records,  where  we 
find  he  h^d  many  to  censure,  and  only  some  to  defend 
iiim.  However,  it  is  said,  that  though  he  laboured  for  the 
Uord  init  a  short  time  in  this  place,  yet  he.  laboured  not  in 
Tbin.  Mr  Welch,  being  a  single  man,  bearded  in  the 
house  vf  one  Mr  Mitchel,  whose  son,  then  but  a  child; 
recmed  siich  impressisasas  from  his  conveiBatuui  and  undet 
his  prayers,  as  not  only  terminated  in  his  conversion,  but 
rensained  on  his  mind  with  comfort  to  his  dying  day, 
though  he  lived  to  a  gneat  age« 

Mr  Welch  was  reported,  in  this  place,  when  very  young, 
to  have  been  a  strict  jcopyer  of  his  great  Exemplar,  Iesus 
CMfltisr.     His  custom  was  to  fitiuch  publicly  once  every 
day  ;  and  to  spend  his  whole  t\me  m  spiritual  exercises  ; 
and,  fpom  his  entry  into  the   ministry  to  ^m  death,  he 
reckoned  the  day  31  spent,  if  he.  spent  not  seven  or  eight 
hours  of  it  in  prayer.    The  ^at  opposition,  that  he  met 
iwith  in  duB  piaoe,   caused  him  to  iisten  to  a  call  he  had 
£rom  Kirkoudbrvght.  And  what  de(a[tnined  his  acceptance 
of  tktthr  call,  was  «he  fplkamng  circumstance.     Among 
other  persecuto<r6,  was  a  prof^iae  gemlentan,  a  Mr  Scot 
of  Uawickschaw,  (whose  family  soon  after  ibecame  extinct) 
iriio  soviet  by  all  means  to  injwce  Mr  Welch ;  becaase, 
as  it  is  ^u^pposed,  Mr  W'dch  had  rieproved  him  for  his  sin* 
f  a1  ^actioes  :•  At  length),  when  he  ccmld  do  no  mom,  Mr 
Welch  adways  beepxRg  two  i^oA  liorses  for  his  use,  he, 
eitlicr  with  has  own  h^nds,  or  by  liis  servants,  cut  off 
die  ihorses'  taik  dose  iby  ^le  rumpj  upon  which  jchey  bodi 
bled  to  death.    His  enemies  carried  their  Tesenimem  to 
bvary  wKtaamtf ;  for,.  :w^&  he  wanted  bis  books,  and 
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what  little  furniture  he  had,  to  be  removed  to  Kirkcud* 
bright  \  through  dislike  in  some,  and  others  being  deterred 
by  the  great,  he  could  not  get  any  one  to  carry  them^ 
till  at  last  a  young  man,  named  Ewart,  who  had  two 
horses,  conveyed  every  thing  safe  for  him  to  Kirkcudbright. 
When  the  young  man  took  his  leave,  in  order  to  return 
home,  Mr  Welch  put  a  piece  of  gold  in  his  hand,  ex- 
horting  htm  to  fear  GOD ;  and  promised  him,  he  should 
never  want :  Which  promise  GOD  in  his  providence 
made  good,  through  the  whole  course  of  the  man's  life^ 
which  was  observed  by  many  of  his  neighbours. 

Mr  Welch  did  not  stay  long  ai:  Kirkcudbright ;  not- 
withstanding  he  had  a  plentiful  harvest  of  converts  to 
GOD,  which  subsisted  long  after  his  departure,  and  made 
a  part  of  Mr  Samuel  Rutherford's  flock,  though  not  his 
parish,  while  he  was  minister  at  An  with.  Before  he  left 
this  place,  he  met  with  a  gay  young  gentleman,  Mr  R. 
Glendoning,  just  come  home  from  his  travels,  dressed  in 
scarlet  and  silver,  whom  he  greatly  surprised  by  the  fol- 
lowing address :  <^  Sir,  k  behoves  you  to  change  your 
<<  garb  and  way  of  life,  and  betake  yourself  to  the  study 
<*  of  the  scriptures  5  for  you  shall  be  my  successor  in  the 
.<<  ministry  at  Kirkcudbright ;"  which  accordingly  came  to 
pass  soon  after. 

He  accepted  of  the  call  to  Air,  A.  D.  1590,  where  he 
continued  till  he  was  banished  the  kingdom.     Here  he 
had  a  hard  beginning,  but  a  very  blessed  end.     Such  was 
the  wickedness  of  the  country,  and  their  hatred  of  reli- 
gion, that  no  one  would  let  him  a  house,  till  Mr  John 
Slewart,  an  eminent  Christian,  and  some  time  provost  of 
Air,  accommodated  him  with  an  apartment  in  his  house, 
and  was  to  him  a  very  able  friend.     Mr  Welch  first  ad« 
dressed  himself  to  the  arduous  task  of  healing  their  divi* 
#ions,  uniting  their  factious  parties,  and  putting  an  end 
to  their  daily  battles  ;  which  were  so  desperate,  that  no 
one  could  walk  in  the  street  at  day-time,  without  the 
most  imminent  danger  of  being  wounded.     His  method 
was  this ;  after  he  had  put  an  helmet  on  his  head,  he 
would  go  between  the  two  parties  of  fighting  men,  already 
covered  with  blood,  but  he  never  took  a  sword,  which 
convinced  them  that  he  came  not  to  fight,  but  to  make 
peace.     When  he  had  brought  them  by  little  and  little 
to  hear  him  speak,  and  to  listen  to  his  arguments  against 
such  brutish  proceedings }  he  would  order  a  table  to  be 
epread  in  the  street,  and  beginning  with  prayer,  persuade 
them  to  profess  themselves  friends^  and  to  sit  down^  and 
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eat  and  drink  together;  which,  when  donei  he  would 
finish  this  labour  of  love  with  singing  a  psalm .  Thus,  hf 
degrees,  labouring  among  them  in*  word  and  doctrine,  (for 
he  preached  every  day)  and  setting  them  a  good  examplli 
he  brought  them  to  be  a  peaceable,  happy  people ;  and  he 
grew  at  length  in  such  esteem  among  them,  that  they 
made  him  their  counsellor,  to  settle  all  their  differences 
and  misunderstandings  \  and  would  take  no  step  of  im« 
portance  in  civil  affairs  without  his  advice. 

There  was  also  in  Air,  before  Mr  Welch  came  to  it, 
an  aged  minister,  who  was  of  so  easy  a  disposition,  thai 
be  used  many  times  to  be  drawn  aside  by  his  neighbours, 
to  unbecoming  practices  ;  among  the  rest,  he  used  to  go 
to  the  bow-buts  and  archery  on  the  Lord's  day  in  the 
afternoon,  which  gave  Mr  Welch  great  uneasiness.  As 
he  was  an  elderly  man,  Mr  Welch  used  policy  rather  than 
severity,  in  order  to  reclaim  him,  and  therefore  sent  him 
an  invitation  to  spend  the  Lord's  day  afternoons  with 
himself,  and  a  few  select  friends,  in  religious  conference 
and  prayer ;  which,  as  a  minister,  he  thought  he  could 
not  well  refuse.  By  this  means,  he  was  not  only  diverted 
from  every  thing  scandalous,  but  was  also  brought  to  a 
more  watchful  and  edifying  behaviour  in  the  remainder  of 
his  life.  Mr  Welch's  great  diligence  rendered  it 'doubtful 
whether  his  painful  laborious  sowing,  or  his  abundant 
harvest  of  success,  was  the  greater ;  for  it  is  said,  that, 

<  if  either  his  spiritual  experience  in  seeking  the  Lord, 

<  or  his  fruitfulness  in  converting  souls,  be  considered^ 

<  they  will  be  found  unparalleled  in  Scotland.'  And 
many  years  after  Mr  Welch's  death,  Mr  David  Dickson^ 
at  that  time  a  flourishing  minister  at  Irvine  was  frequently 
heard  to  say,  when  people  mentioned  to  him  the  success 
of  his  ministry,  « that  the  grape  gleanings  in  Air,  in  Mr 

<  Welch's  time,  were  far  greater  than  the  vintage  of  Ir- 

*  vine  in  his  own.'  Mr  Welch's  preachings  were  truly 
evangelical,  animated  and  searchng  ;  his  deliverance  ten- 
der and  affecting ;  and,  laying  aside,  as  much  as  possible, 
all  scholastic  phrases,  he  accommodated  himself  to  the 
capacities  of  the  most  unlearned  of  his  hearers.  One  of 
his  congregation  (who  was  afterwards  minister  of  Moor- 
kirk,  in  Kyle,)  was  heard  to  say,  <  that  it  was  almost  im- 
*«  possible  for  any  one  to  hear  him  and  to  forbear  weep- 

<  ing ;  he  was  so  fervent  in  spirit,  so  persuasive,  and  so 

*  moving  in  his  manner.'      Luther  used  to  say,  *  Three 

<  things  made  a  preacher,  prayer,  meditation,  and  temp- 

*  tation  j'  according  to  which,  Mr  Welch  was  well  qua- 

.  lifted  i 
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lified  ;  for  he  f^ent  oncHtljird  q{  hi&  ti^^ein  t^ray^^  204 
mcditatici. 

And  sueh  were  his  teiaapts^tijQn^A  t\\^  fif^uently^  before 
he  went  out  to  preach,  h»  vri>uid  ^nd  {or  his  ei^^r^  ^ 
tell  thenp,  th»t  h^  was  m  gri^v^uslji  |€«>ptcd,  ^^^  s^ei?ir 
iingly  so  en^urely  deserted,  that  he  w^,  ^ff a)d|  to  go  up  into 
the  pulpit^  nor  couid  he  be  pi^^v^ilf^d  vpon  (i|l  o^e  or 
more  of  them  had  prayed  fcw  hw  3  The«i  v^ntHring  jp^p 
the  pulpit,  it  wa3.  observed  ^  thfts^  hwi>Wi?ig  S/evexe  ^il^¥t 
^isea  were  generally  attended  Vi|h  an  ^i^^r^prdinary  degree 
^f  i:h?  presence  and  power  of  QQU  i  so,  i>^^^  n^ighl)Oi|r$ 
inany  times  are  centr<iry  <]^$po$iLtvons  <M^d  fraip^^,  fqtft 
temptations  and  great  manifestation^  of  the  divine  pr^t 
sence.  Ha  used  often  tx)  retire  to  the  church  of  Air, 
which  was  at  some  distance  froit^  th^  town,  and  there  fp 
spend  the  whole  night  in  prayer  j  because,  pfobaWy,  it 
afforded  him  an  opportunity  tp  give  his  afFe^tion^  ful( 
scope,  and  to  cry  unto,  the  LQfd  wi^h  a  l^d  vQJfie.  It  is 
presumed^  that  his  being  at  SQH|e  such  t|me  pve^hesifd, 
was  w^hat  gave  rise  to  the  ignorant  and  fix^liciouQ  §lai)d^ 
•of  his  being  a  wizard. 

Mr  Welch  married  Eliisabeth  Ks^^x  dai|ghte|r  |q  th?  f^* 
jnous  Mr  John  Knox,  minister  q£  j^inbMrghi  ^om^o^f 
called  the  npostle  of  Scotland,  who  lived  yi^h  hiiyi  fr^ro 
his  youth  till  his  d^ath }  and  by  wh.Qit^  h^  had  ^hr^e  ^gm. 
The  first  was  a  doctor  of  physip,  whappily  kjljed,  thiwgh 
<in  innocent  mistake,  in  the  i#Qw  Countries.  Auptber  wa* 
lost  at  sea,  who,  when  the  ihip  sunk,  swam  to  a  rock, 
but  perished  for  want  of  food »  he  wa^  fp^n^  $pmetime 
^fter  in  a  praying  posture,  upon  hi^  llJiees,  «yjth  hj?  hjinds 
lifted  up.  to  hesivcn.  The  third,  was  Mr  Josjas  WeJich, 
minister  at  femple-patrick,  in  the  nprth  of  Iceland }  a  PS^n 
higi^ly  favoured  of  GOD,  both  a^  tp  grac^  afid  gifts}  ai)d 
€Oinmonly  called  the  cock  Of  the  ooNscipi^c^,  b^capse 
^f  hU  extraordinary  talent  in  awakening  and  raising  the 
oon^  cii>nces  of  sinners.  He  was  one  of  thf^  blessed  society 
pi  i  ini'iter^s,  instrumental  in  that  extraordinary  w<ork  of 
CrOU  m  thig  north  of  Ireland,  abopt  thp  year  i6S9 ;  but 
was  htmsdf  exceedingly  troubled  ^'ith  4ppbts  an4  fears 
fthout  his  own  seWatucwi,  and  wouW  pf^f n  say,  <  That 
'  mmister  wa$  much  to  be  pitieci,  'whp  >yas  palkd  tp 
*  comfort  weak  saints,  and  liad  no  cpmfprt  hirns^elf-' 
lie  died  a  young  man,  and  left  fpt  his  ^^c^-^^sor  Jvlr  Jo^a 
WeJclii  oiiiiisier  at  Ironrgray,  in  Ga)lpway>  the  place  of 
his^grandfatbtr's  nativity  :  Where  he  [Mr  jpte  Welch,] 
in  s<  iuui  fu  the  mo.st  dreadful  tiroes  of'  p^r^sppufion,  ^at 
k^potlabd  ever  knew,  maintained  his  dangerous   post  of 
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fi/mthif^  the  '^ptl  wpid9i  «lji^  4iiiKMfrittlfir6  of  StoiimA,  t(m^ 

iMMzfid\9i^,the  Ar^t^i^  agaiM^  hi»9  and  «b6  pr'ib^ 
set  upon  his  head,  with  all  the  fierce  industry  of  fcis  fetie*- 
mies.  It  is  well  known,  that  one  Claverhouse,  a  bitter 
persecutor,  upon  secret  information  from  his  spies,  that 
Jl4r  Welch  w^s  *to  be  found  iii  'srorrte  leirldng  p!ace,  thtmgh 
at  forty  miles  distant,  made  that  long  journey  in  a  win- 
ter's night,  that  he  niight  take  him  ;  but,  through  the 
interpdstlion  of  dmne  Pto^eiace,  he  always  missed  his 
pvay.  TJfefe  wffs  sfcarce  •ever  a  man  that  •eodaned  inor^ 
ecfil,  ^ent  thr6(i|h  greater  dangers,  arid  escaped  more  snared 
thftn  MrJcJhft  W<ekh.  WJien  bis  friends  used  to  advise 
him  to'he'^rfttee  cautio^as,  and  wet  to  endanger  himself  so 
iffndli ;  he  Wotiid  kmvi/ier^  «  Th^t  he  firmly  bekteved  tian- 
««  ^em^B  undei^tafcings  wewld  ho  hife  sccuriity  ^  and  <fcat, 
«<  tivhenevftr  he  stio*ld  >grve  over  that  coarse,  afld  reHre 
«<  hJrrtSc^lf,  his  totmstry  wou4d  ccmie  to  an  e«id  :"  '  Whidh 
•sjccofdingty  caime  td  ^asfe^  fcnr  tdfrew,  after  ftfbe  great 
slaughter  made  at  BothweM  J^id^,  'he  tetired  to  L'oncJon, 
the  Lord  tfelleS  fcifti  by  death,  und  Ire  was  hofiourafcly 
boned,  in  Wesfttiinster. 

^for«^hs1?attdittg,  4¥e  w  hiked  twth  GGD.,  Iftie  Enoch  of 
old,  he  'forgot  'i\(^  to  oemduct  hiinself  with  piropriwy  to- 
5)^afrds  man ;  for  he  frequen»fy  d^m^  abroad  ^vith  scidh 
friends  as  he  thomg'ht  might  'maiiwtain  ihe  oolrtiiiAitiicwi  of 
.■saints :  And,  once  a  year,  iimted  a  /grerft  icmirlber  of  hi^ 
friends  in  the  town  to  d'ine  with  him,  whom  he  tre«ed  a^ 
became  a  minister  and  a  Christian;}. 

Mr  Welch  continued  in  his  mifftidtry  with  great  sucJtes?, 
cill  the  trocrbles  atode  in  Scotland,  j^dut  the  year  1<^^, 
nip6n<he  attempt  to  establish  episcopacy  by  K.  James  I. 
We  %i11  not  trouble  our  Headers  with  the  disgiMiting  re- 
cital df  tlhose  broils  whi<Jh  then  xvere  kindled  xtpon  «ut- 
^ard  ohuhrch  government,'  and  which,  in  ^atmost  all  f^ges, 
have  miserably  fent  and  disitracted  the  Chrisetan  wm-ld. 
Nor  will  we  jpfe^cime  to  justify  msny  of  the  public  'n*ea- 
ftores  then  talcen,  nor  yet  the  'bitterness  and  bigotty  of 
fepfrit  with  which  they  Hi'ete  often  <o|)posed.  Sulhee  it  »fcjr 
iis  to  relate,  according  to  nruth,  that  Mr  Welch  was  ene 
of  those,  who  thought  hitafvself  bound  in  conscience  to 
'oppose  ihe  episcopal  system,  and  that  he  did  it  with  afl 
his  might*  He  was  'therefore  taken  up  and  tried  Tor  4lis- 
semlnating  sedition,  and  afterwsfrds  condemned  to  be  ba- 
iiished.    This  was  in  the  year  1605. 

IVhile  he  was  ufider  confinement  at  Blackness,  he  wrote 
ht$  letter  to  the  countess  of  Wigton,  which,  as  it  hath 
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been  tnuch  celebrate  and  admired  by  the  religious  people 
in  Scotland)  we  presume  will  not  be  unacceptable  to  our 
Readers; 


<<  The  consolation  of  the  Holy  Ghost  be  multiplied  unto  you  by 

Jesus  Christ  J^ 

«<  /^FTEN  and  many  times,  Christian  and  elect  lady,  I 
<«  ^  have  desired  the  opportunity  to  be  comforted  with 
«'  that  consolation  wherewith  it  hath  pleased  God,  of  his 
<<  free  grace  and  mercy,  to  fill  and  furnish  you.  Your 
««  remembrance  is  very  sweet  and  comfortable  to  my  very 
«  soul :  Since  the  time  I  kn^w  you  in  Christ  Jesus,  I  have 
«  ever  been  mindful  of  you  unto  the  Lord  ;  and  now,  not 
<«  being  able  to  refrain  any  longer,  I  could  not  omit  this 
«  occasion ;  not  knowing  how  long  it  may  please  the  Lord 
<«  to  continue  my  being  in  this  tabernacle,  or  give  me  f  ur- 
<«  ther  occasion  of  writing  to  any. 

<«  Although  I  have  not  great  matter  at  this  time,  yet,  in 
«  remembrance  of  your  labour  of  love,  hope,  and  patience, 
«<  I  must  needs  salute  your  ladyship,  knowing  assuredly, 
«  you  are  the  chosen  of  God,  set  apart  before  ever  the 
«<  world  was,  to  that  glorious  and  eternal  inheritance.  Be- 
«<  ing  thus  comforted  in  your  faith  and  hope,  I  am  fully 
<«  assured,  though  we  never  have  the  occasion  of  meeting 
<«  here,  yet  we  shall  reign  together  in  the  world  to  come* 

"  My  desire  to  remain  here  is  not  great,  knowing,  that 
<*  so  long  as  I  am  in  this  house  of  clay,  I  am  absent  from 
««  God ;  and  if  it  were  dissolved,  I  look  for  a  building, 
«  not  made'  with  hands,  eternal  in  the  heavens.  In  this 
<t  I  groan,  desiring  to  be  clothed  upon,  with  my  house 
«  which  is  in  heaven  :  If  so  that  being  clothed,  1  shall 
<«  not  be  found  naked.  For  I  that  am  within  this  taber- 
«^  nacle  do  often  groan  and  sigh  within  myself ;  being 
"  oftentimes  burdened :  Not  that  I  would  be  unclothed, 
«  but  clothed  upon ;  that  mortality  might  be  swallowed 
«  up  of  life.  I  long  to  eat  of  that  tree  which  is  planted 
<«  in  the  midst  of  the  paradise  of  God,  and  to  drink  of  the 
"  pure  river,  clear  as  crystal  that  runs  through  the 
«  streets  of  the  New  Jerusalem.  /  know  that  my  Redeemer 
«<  livethf  and  that  he  shall  stand  at  the  last  day  upon  the 
*«  earth.  And  though  after  my  skin  worms  destroy  my  bo4yy 
<«  yet  in  my  flesh  shall  I  see  God:  Whom  I  shall  see  for  myself 
^  and  not  another  for  me  /  and  mifie  eyes  shall  behold  him^ 

*'  though 
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«  though  fitj  reins  be  consumed  vnthin  me*  I  long  to  be  r&* 
<<  freshed  with  the  souls  of  them  that  are  under  the  altar^ 
«  who  were  slain  for  the  word  of  God,  and  the  testimony 
«  they  held,  and  to  hare  these,  long  white  robes  given 
<<  me,  that  I  may  walk  in  white  raiment,  with  those  glo« 
<<  rious  saints  who  have  washed  their  garments,  and  have 
*«  made  them  white  in  the  blood  of  the-'Lamb.  Why 
«  should  I  think  it  a  strange  things  to  be  removed  from 
«<  this  place  to  that,  wherein  my  hope,  my  joy,  my 
€t  crown,  my  elder  brother,  my  head,  my  Father,  my 
«  Comforter,  and  all  the  glorious  saints  are  ^  and  where 
**  the  song  of  Moses  and  the  Lamb,  are  sung  joyfully  i 
<«  where  we  shall  not  be  compelled  to  sit  by  the  rivers  of 
«  Babylon,  and  to  hang  ^ur  harps  upon  the  willow- trees  ^ 
«  but  shall  take  them  up  and  sing  the  hallelujah,  blessings 
<«  honour,  glory,  and .  power,  to  him  that  sits  upon  the 
•<  throne,  and  to  the  Lamb  for  ever  and  ever  ?  What  is 
«  there  under  the  old  vault  of  the  heavens,  and  in  this 
«  old  worn  earth,  which  is  under  the  bondage  of  cor- 
«  Tuption,  groaning  and  travelling  in  pain,  and  shoot* 
«  ing  out  the  head,  looking,  waiting,  and  longing,  for 
«<  the  redemption  of  the  sons  of  God  ?  What  is  there,  I 
«  say,  tliat  should  make  me  desire  to  remain  here  i  I  ex- 
«  pect  that  new  heavens,  and  that  new  earth,  wherein 
««  righteousness  dwelleth,  wherein  I  shall  rest  for  ever- 
«  more,  I  look  to  get  entry  into  the  New  Jerusalem,  at 
«<  one  of  those  twelve  gates,  whereupon  are  written  the 
«  names  of  the  twelij^ ^tribes  of  the  children  of  Israel. 
«  I  know  that  Christ  Jfesus  hath  prepared  them  for  me. 
«<  Why  may  I  not  then,  with  boldness  in  his  blood,  step 
«  into  that  glory,  where  my  Head  and  Lord  hath  gone 
«  before  me  i  Jesus  Christ  is  the  door,  and  the  porter  ^ 
«  who  then  shall  hold  me  out  ?  will  he  let  them  perish 
«  for  whom  he  died  ?  will  he  let  them,  poor  sheep,  be 
«  plucked  out  of  his  hand  for  whom  he  hath  laid  down 
««  his  life?  Who  shall  lay  any  thing  to  the  charge  of  the 
«  man  for  whom  Christ  hath  died,  or  rather  risen  again  ? 
«  I  know  I  have  grievously  transgressed,  but  where  sin 
<<  abounded,  grace  will  superabound.  I  know  my  sins 
«  are  red  as  scarlet  and  crimson,  yet  the  red  blood  of 
•<  Christ  my  Lord  can  make  them  as  white  as  snow  or 
•<  wool :  Whom  have  I  in  heaven  but  him^  or  whom  desire 
<<  /  in  the  earth  besides  him  P  Psalm  Ixxiii.  25,  O  thon  the 
<«  fairest  among  the  fhildren  of  menj  Psalm,  xlv.  2.  The 
*<  light  of  the  Gentiles,  the  glory  of  the  Jews,  the  life 
<<  oftlie  dead,  the  joy  of  angels  and  saints,  my  soul  pant- 

«<  eth 


<<  edi  to  be  ^th  tbee ;  I  will  fmt  mj  af^ifitint^  thy liatki»» 
<K  ai«d  ttiou  wiit  not  put  me  est  of  tfa j  presrace  i  i  mrUi 
«  ^ottitt  unto  khee«  for  tholt  ouBtest  none  away  that  coch« 
"  unto  thte^  O  tkon  the  deUght  of  hiankind  I  Thou 
«<  coMtest  to  seek  md  to  saTe  that  which  was  lost ;  thou 
n  8eektt»g  xne  hast  foatid  o^,  aod  now  b^g  feund  by 
^  thee,  I  hK){)e,  O  Lord^  thou  wilt  oot  let  me  perish  ;  A 
a  desire  to  be  with  thee,  aad  do  long  for  the  fruition  of 
^  thy  bldBsed  presence^  and  joy  of  thy  couBtenamre : 
v<  Thou,  t!he  only  ^ood  shepherd^  art  full  of  grace  and 
«<  troth !)  therefore  I  trust  tfaou  wilt  not  thrust  jsae  oiii  of 
«  die  door  of  gprace :  The  law  was  giv«n  by  Mases^  but 
«  gtvae  and  trutii  came  by  Time :  Who  shali  sespMSCe  me 
«  from  thy  kove  i  iihali  tnbnlation,  or  distresG.,  or  petw 
^  sectitioi^  or  ftotine,  or  aakedncBS,  of  peril,  <or«woTd  i 
«<  Nay,  in  all  <these  things  I  am  more  than  conqueror, 
<(c  thvough  thy  mi^esty  who  hast  lotred  me :  Far  I  aon  per«- 
^c  suaded^  that  neidher  death  aior  life,  nor  fnincqpaladee, 
<«  nor  "powers,  nor  any  other  cpeaturje,  is  able  to  separate 
^*  me  froan  the  love  of  the  -niajiesly  ivhidh  is  in  Christ  iesus 
«  niy  LonL  I  refuse  not  to  ^e  with  ilat^  that  I  may 
«<  live  wdth  thee,  t  T«ef use  not  to  suffer  -vMi  thee»  that  i 
<'  may  rejodce  with  thee«  Shall  n&t  ai  thsng^  he  fdea- 
'«  sant  to  me,  ^'ji>ich  cnay  be  the  last  step,  hy  wJhidi,  and 
<K  upon  \(9hkh,  i  may  come  unto  thee  i  When  'shail  i  be 
«  ^acisfted  \vid»  thy  face  i  When  shall  I  he  drunk  with 
«<  thy  pleasures  ?  Come,  Lord  Je6U£>  sid  tarry  nor. 
^  The  Spirit  says^  come.;  the  bride  says,  conne';  corea  so, 
«  Lord  Jesus,  come  quickly,  and  tamry  sm. 

••<  Why  should  the  multitude  of  my  iniquities,  or  great- 
«  ness  of  them  aflri^  me  i  Why  should  I  fauat  on  this 
<c  tny  desire  to  be  with  thee  ?  The  greater  sinner  1  hare 
«  been.,  the  greater  iglory  wrU  thy  grane  be  to  tiice  4into 
««  all  eternity.  O  unsipeakable  joy,  endless,  mfinite,  and 
«  bottomless  compassion  !  O  sea  cd  neiser -fading  pleasures*! 
«  O  lore  of  loves  !  O  the  bn*adth,  and  height,  and  deptfi, 
«  and  length  df  that  love  of  thine,  that  ipaaseth  all  know- 
<<  ledge  !  The  love  of  Jonathan  was  {gtaot  iindeed  to  IDa- 
«(  vid,  it  .passed  the  love  of  women  ^  but  fth^  love,(0  i<ord, 
<<  passeth  all  created  love  !  O  uncreated  love!  boginaing 
*<  without  begimiing,  and  'ending  without  end.  (O  .ifhou 
«<  art  my^glory,  my  joy,  and  .my  gain,  and  eny. crown; 
«  thou  hast  set  <me  under  thy  shadow  viritti  jgroatt  delight, 
«<  and  thy  fruit  is  sweet  unto  my  taste :  Thou  ilmst  brought 
<<  me  into  thy  banqueting-hous^  'OOll  placed  me  in  thy 
<<  ordhard  :  Stay  me  with  Waggons,  and  comfort  m^  wifh 
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«  apples,  for  I  am  sick,  and  my  soul  is  wounded  with' 
«  love.  BehoM  thou  art  fair,  my  love  \  behold  thou  art 
•<  fair,  thou  hast  doves  eyes :  Behold  thou  art  fair,  my 
*♦  beloved  •,  yea  pleasant :  Also  our  bed  iS  green  j  the 
•»  beams  of  our  house  are  cedars,  and  our  rafters  are  of 
**  fir :  How  fair  and  how  pleasant  art  thou,  O  full  of  alt 
«  delights !  my  heart  is  ravished  with  thee !  O  whefi 
«  shall  I  see  thy  face  !  how  long  wilt  thou  delay  to  b« 
<*  with  me  as '  a  roe,  or  a  young  hart,  leaping  upon  the 
**  mountains,  and  skipping  upon  the  hills  :  As  a  bundle  of 
**  myrrh  be  thou  to  me,  and  iye  all  night  betwixt  my 
"  breasts  :  Because  of  the  favour  of  thy  good  ointments  r 
•*  Thy  name  is  as  ointment  poured  forth :  Therefore  desire 
**  I  to  go  out  of  this  desart,  and  to  come  to  the  place 
*«  where  thou  stttest  at  thy  repast,  and  where  thou  makest 
••  thy  flocks  to  rest  at  rioon.  When  shall  I  be  filled  with* 
•«  his  love  ?  Surely,  if  a  man  knew  how  precious  it  were, 
*«  he  would  count  ail  things  dross  and  dung  to  gain  it  r, 
<*  Truly  I  would  long  for  that  scaffold,  or  that  ax,  of 
««  that  cord,  that  flight  be  to  me  that  last  step  of  this  my* 
•*  wearisome  journey,  to  go  to  thee,  my  Lord.  Thotr 
**  who  knowest  the  meaning  of  the  spirit,  give  answer  to* 
**  the  speaking,  sighing,  and  groaning  of  the  spirit :  Thou* 
^  who  hast  enflamed  my  heart  to  speak  unto  thee  in  this 
**  silent  yet  lovely  language  of  ardent  and  fervent  desires  ;• 
•*  speak  again  unto  my  heart,  atid  answer  my  desires 
^  which  thou  hast  made  me  speak  to  theej  1  Cor.  xv.  55. 
**  O  deaths  where  h  thy  sting  ?  0  grave  where  is  thy  victory  t 
^  the  sting  of  death  is  sin  ;  the  strengh  of  sin  is  the  law  :  But, 
**  thaftks  be  to  God^  who  giveth  to  me  the  victjrj/  through  Jesuf 
«  Christ. 

«  What  can  be  troublesome  unto  me,  since  my  Lord 
<<  looks  upon  me  with  so  loving  and  amiable  a  coun-' 
« 'tenance  ?  And  how  greatly  (\o  I  long  for  these  era- 
*«  bracements  of  my  Lord?  O  that  he  would  kiss  me 
tt  with  the  hsses'  of  his  mouthy  Cant.  i.  2.  for  his  love 
<«  is  better  than  wine  I  O  that  my  soul  were  the  throne 
<«  wherein  he  miight  dwell  eternally  \  O  that  my  heart 
<<  were  thje  temple  wherein  he  might  be  magni6ed,  and 
H#  dwell  for  ever  ?  All  glory  be  unto  my  God ;  angels 
'*  and  saints,  praise  ye  him  \  O  thou  earth,  yea  hills* 
•*'  and  mountains,  be  glad  \  you  shall  not  be  wearied  any 
f»  more  with  the  burden  of  corruption,  whereunto  you" 
<«  have  been  subject  through  the  Wickedness  of  mankind.- 
<«  Lift  up  your  heads  and  be  glad,  for  a  fire  shall  make' 
•<  you  clean  from  all  your  corruption  and  vanity,  where- 
**  with  for  many  years  you  have  been  infected%     Let  the 
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^  bride  rejoice,  let  all  the  saints  rejoice,  for  the  day  of 
*^  the  marriage  with  the  bridegroom  (even  the  Lamb  o£ 
«  pod)  is  at  hand,  and  bis  fair  white  robes  shall  be  gi<* 
**  Ten  her  v  she  shall  be  arrayed  with  the  golden  vestry 
<<  and  needle^worlL  of  his  manifold  graces*  that  shall  be 
^  put  upon<  her :  He,  who  is  her  life,  shall  %uicMy  ap^ 
<<  pear,  and  she  shall  quickly  appear  with  him  in  the 
^  glory  and  happiness  of  a  consummate  marriage.  But 
<<  I  must  remember  myself^  I  know  I  hate  been  greatly 
<<  strengthened  and  sustained  by  your  prayers,  (honour** 
«<  able  lady,  and  dearly  beloved  in  our  Lord  Jesus)  con- 
^  tinue^  I  pray  you,  as  you  have  begun,  in  wresdingL 
«<  with  the  Lord  for  me,  that  Christ  may  be  magnified  in 
«  my  mortal  body,  whether  living  or  dead,  that  my  soul 
**  may  be  lifted'  up  to  the  third  heavens,  that  I  may  taste 
**  of  these  ^ys  that  are  at  the  right-hand  of  my  heavenlf 
«  Father,  and  that  with  gladness  I  may  let  my  spirit  go 
*<  thither  where  my  body  shall  shortly  follow.  Who  an* 
M  I,  that  he  should  first  have  called  me,  and  then  consti^ 
^  tute  me  a  minister  of  the  glad  tidings  of  the  gospel  o( 
^  salvation  these  years  alreadyj.  and  now  last  of  alJ^  to  be 
^  a  suiFerer  for  his  cause  and  kingdom  I  Now  let  it  besa» 
^  that  I  have  fought  my  ight  and  run  my  race,  and  now 
«  from  henceforth  is  laid  up  for  me  that  crown^  of  rigbte- 
^  ousness,  which  the  Lord,  that  righteous  God,  wtll 
^  give ;  and  not  tq  me  only,  but  to  all  that  love  his  ap- 
**  pearance^  and  chuse  to  witness^ this, that  Jesus  Christie 
«<  the  king  of  saints^  and  that  his  church  is  a  most  free 
M  kingdom,  yea>  as  free  as  any  kingdom  under  heaven, 
^  not  only  to  con vocate,  hold,  and  keep  her  meetings,  and 
»<  conventions,  and  assemblies,  but  also  to  judge  of  all  her 
M  afl^irsy  in  aU  her  meetings^  and  conventions  ansongst 
^  her  members'  and  subjects, 

«  These  two  ppintS)  first.  That  Christ  is  the  head 
«<  of  his  churchy  secondly,  That  she  is  free  in  her 
<^  government  from  all  other  jurisdiction  eiccept  Christ's  z 
^  These  two  points,  I  say,  are  specisd  causey  of  our 
<(  imprisonment^,  being  now  convicted  as  traitors  fov 
<<  maintaining  thereof:.  We  have  been  x  ever  waiting 
««  with  joyfulness  to  give  the  Is^t  testimony  of  ouc 
**  blood  in  confirmation*  thereof,,  if  it  should  please  our 
«  God  to  be  so  favourable  as  to  honour  us  with  this  dig* 
^  nity :  Tea,  I  do  affirm,  that  these  two  points  above 
^  written,  and  all  other  things  which  belong  to  Christ^s 
^  crown,  sceptre, .  and  kingdom,  are  not  subject,  nor 
*^  cannot  be,  to  any  other  authority,  but  to  his  own  aU 
^  together.    So  that  I  would  be  most  glad  to  be  offered 
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*i  up  a  saerifiee  for  so  gloribas  a  truth :  But,  alas  !  I  fear 
«<  that  my  sins^  and  the  abuse  of  so  glorious  things  as  I 
«  have  foundi  deprive  me  of  so  fair  a  crown ;  yet  my 
«  Lord  doth  know,  if  he  would  call  me  to  it,  and 
*<  strengthen  me  in  it,  it  would  be  to  me  the  most  glori« 
«  ous  day  and  gladdest  hour,  I  ever  saw  in  this  life ;  but 
<<  I  am  in  his  hand,  to  do  with  me  whatsoever  shall  please 
<<  his  majesty.  It  may  suffice  me,  I  have  had  so  long  a 
<<  time  in  the  knowledge  of  the  gospel ;  and  that  I  have 
«  seen  the  things  that  1  have  seen,  and  heard  the  things 
**  that  I  have  heard,  and  through  the  grace  of  God  I  have 
«  been  so  long  a  witness  of  these  glorious  and  good  liews 
^  in  my  weak  ministry,  and  that  my  witnessing  hath  not 
<«  been  altogether  without  fruit  and  blessing ;  so  that  I 
<*  hope  at  that  day,  I  shall  have  him  to  be  my  crown,  my 
«  glory,  my  joy,  and  reward,  and  therefore,  boldly,  I  say 
'<  with  Simeon,  Lardf  nowUttest  thou  thy  servant  depart  in 
**  peaee^  (not  in  a  peaceable  dying  in  my  body)  bu^  by 
<<  rendering  up  to  him  my  spirit,  and  the  sealing  and 
«  stamping  this  truth  with  my  blood.  I  desire  not  to 
<(  have  it  remedied ;  but  let  my  Lord's  will  be  done. 

«*  Now  that  prophecy  is  at  hand,  which  these  two  wor- 
<♦  thy  servants  of  the  Lord  Mr  George  Wishart,  and  IVfr 
^<'John  Knox,  my  father-in-law,  spake  ;  which  was, 
*<  2%^!/  Christ  should  be  crucified  in  this  kingdom^  but  ghri^ 
^<  aus  shouid  be  his  resurrection^  as  Mr  Knox  with  his  own 
.»  hand  upon  the  margin  of  Calvin's  Harmony  upon  the 
**>  Passion  did  write,  which  is  yet  extant :  But  alas  !  for 
^  this  kingdom.  •  My  testimony  now  doth  ^ot  differ  from 
*<  that  of  many  before  this^  time,  who  said,  that  the  king- 
f'  dom  of  Scotland  shouid  be  blood,  the  kingdom  shall  be 
«  drenched  in  blood,  a  fourbished  and  glittering  sword  is 
.  ««  already  drawn  Out  of  the  scabbard,  which  shall  not  re- 
i(<  turYi  unftil  it  be  made  drunk  with  the  blood  of  the  men 
«  of  this  land ;  first  the  heavy  intestine  sword,  and  then 
«  the  sword  of  the  stranger.  O  doleful  Scotland  !  well 
<•  were  he  that  were  removed  from  thee,  that  his  eyes 
«  might  not  see;  nor  his  ears  hear  alt  the  evils  that  are  to 
<«  come  upon  thee  y  neither  the  strong  man  by  his  strength, 
<<  nor  the  rich  man  by  his  riches,  nor  the'  nobleman  by 
<^  bleod,  shall  be  delivered  from  the  judgments.  There 
(<  is  a  great  sacrifice  to  be  made  in  Bozrah,  in  thee,  O 
*<  Scotland,  of  the  blood  of  all  sorts  in  the  land  ;  Ephraim 
«  shall  consume  Manasseh,  and  Manasseh  Ephraim  :  Brc- 
<*  ther  against  brother,  and  every  man  in  the  judgment 
<*  of  the  Lord  shall  be  armed,  to  thrust  his  sword  in  the 
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M  side  of  his  sieig^bouri  aod  all  for  the  cofitempt  of  tbr 
*<  glorious  go&pel :  Aod  th^t  bipod  wiuch  was  xyff^ced  to 
<«  thee,  O  ^cotlaady  in  so^  plenteous  a  ikiannerj  that  the 
«<  like  thereof  hath  not  been  offered. lo any  ti^Hbn  ;  there- 
<<  fore  thy  j^^dgmetit  shall  be  gr'eAler  :.  B«it  the  sanctuary 
'«  must  be  begui)  at,  and  th^  qieaaure  is  not  fulfilled,  till 
*<  the  blood  of  the  savnis  be  sbedli  then  the  cries  will  be 
<<  great,  and  wiU  not  stay,  till  they  brii^  the  Lord  dawn 
<(  from  heaven  li^s  throne,  to  see  if  the^ins  of  Scotland  be 
<(  according  to  the  cry  thereof  i,  ^either  shall  there  be  any 
*<  subject  in  the  land  from  th^  greatest  to  the  »naieane9C 
«<  guiltiessr^  The  guilt  of  our  blood  shall  nol  only  lye 
<<  upon  our  prince,  but  al^o  Uf)/pn\  ofur  own  brethren,  hW 
y*c  shops,  councellorsi  a^id  cowmiseiofieirs ;  it  is  tliey, 
*<  even  they  that  havte  stirred;  tip 'our,  prince  iagainst  us: 
^  We  must  therefore  lay  the  bjtj^9^^  and  burden,  of  OBr 
•/<  blood  upon  them  especially,  boyc^ever  the  rest»above*- 
<(  written  be  partakers  of  their  sins  with  them :  And  as  to 
*^  the  rest  of  our  brethren,  who  either  by  silence approvev 
•<  or  by  Qryingi  Peace,  peace,  str^engthea  t)^  arm  of  the 
<«  wicke4,  £h?t;  thfy  capi>p|  retiirn;.  in»  the  mean  time 
**  make  thehe^irts  of  the  righteous  sad  ;  they  shall  all  ip 
**  like  nianner  be  guilty  oihigh  treason  sigainst  the,' King. 
<(  of  kingsy  the  Lord  Jesus  Qhrlsti*  his  crpwn.  and  king^ 
.«<  dom.  -.,-.. 

'<  Next  unto  thenii  allo^ur  (;Q|Dmlssioner8)  ch<^nqelloiv 
*^  president,  ci>mptro^ef^ A^vpc^e  ^  and  nesbt.iiato  themv 
<<  all  that  first  or  last  sat  in  the  jcpuncil,  and  did  dot.  bear 
<<  plain  testimony  fof  Jesus,  Christ  aod  his<k^agdom»  for 
<^<  which  vfe  do  # ufier  ^  Ami  netr  unto  tbeoH  all  those 
*^  who  should  have  at  present,  iand,*  who.  shoald^>at  such 
,^  times  have  come^  and  made  ope0  testimpny  of  Christ 
<<  faithfully,  although  it  had  i>een .contrary  to  p)^in  law^ 
*^  and  with  the  hazard  of  their  lives.  When  the  poor 
^<  Jews  w)ere  in  such  dang«^»  that  nptbing  wsis  expected 
*<  but  ijLtter  destructiopy  Q.  Esther:,  after  three  iUys  fast- 
<^  ing,  qoKcluded  thus  with  herself,  J  wiUf  said  ftbej  g9 
^  in  to  ihe.kingj  tJiot^gh  tt  be  not  according  ta  latfts.  ^d  if  I 
**  perishy  i  perish,  Esther  iv.  16*  ,  With  thifr  resolution 
*^  such  as  are  born  councelhM's  should  have  said».  Christ's. 
<(  kingdom  is^now  at  hand,  and  I  am  bo^d  akO|  and 
•<  sworn^  by  a  specia}  covenant,  .tamsHntaia?  t^e  doctrine 
<^  and  discipline  thereof,  accjording  to  mf  vocation  and 
^  power,  all  the  days  of  my  life;  under- all  the  pains 
*<  contained  in  the  book  4)f  God»^  and  danger  of  body  and 
:^  soul,  in  the  day  of  God's  feariiful  ji^iidgm^t ;  And  there* 
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^  fere^' though  I  should  perish  in  the  cause,  yet  will  I 
*<<  speak  for  tt»  and  to  my  power  defend  it^  according  l?o 
^<  my  vocation.  Finally,  All  those  that  council,  com- 
-<<  mand,  conseut,  and  allow,  are  guilty  in  the  sight  of  our 
*<*  God  :  But  the  mourners  far  these  evils,  and  the  faithful 
«  of  the  land,  and  chose  who  are  unfetgnedly  grieved  in 
^<  heart  for  ail  these  abominations,  those  shall  be  marked 
<<  as  not  guilty,  £zek.  ioc. 

<<  1  know  not,  whether  I  shall  have  occasion  to  write 
-<<  again  ^  and  therefore,  by  this  letter,  as  .my  latter  will 
^  and  testament,  I  give  testimony^  warning,  and  know- 
•«  ledge  of  these  things  to  all  men,  according  to  the  Lord's 
•*<  direction  to  the  prophet.  Son  of  man,  I  /lave  made  thee 
-**  a  viatchman,  £zek.  xxxiiL  7.  &c.  'Therefore  I  give 
^<  warning  to  all  men  hereby^  that  no  man's  blood  be  re« 
**  quired  at  my  hands.  Thus  desiring  the  help  of  your 
^^  prayers,  with  my  humble  commendations,  and  service 
^  in  Christ,  to  my  lord,  your  husband,  and  all  the  pints 
^<  there  :  The  messenger  of  peace  be  with  you  all  for  ever- 
•**  more.     Anteu. 

if  Yours,  to  my  full  power,  for 

Blachnessy  •*«  the  time  Christ's  prisoner, 

Januarif  6,  1 606.  "JOHN     W  E  LC  H.** 

Several  very  extraordinary  circumstances  are  related  of 
iMr  Welch  by  his  biographer^  which,  because  they  are  ex- 
traordinary and  must  depend  upon  the  veracity  of  the  re- 
iater,  we  will  transcribe  and. leave  to  the  judgment  of  our 
Readers. 

Mr  Welch  was  sometime  prisoner  in  the  castle  of  Edin- 
i>urgh  before  his  banishmept,  where,  one  night,  sitting  at 
supper  with  Lord  Ochiltree,  Mrs  Welch's  uncle,  he  enter- 
tained the  company  with  his  usual  religious  and  edifying 
conversation,  which  was  well  received  by  all  the  company 
except  one  debauched,  popish,  young  gentleman,  who 
sometimes  laughed,  and  sometimes-  mocked  and  made 
faces  :  Upon  which  Mr  Welch  demanded  silence  of  the 
company,  and  that  they  would  observe  the  work  of  the 
Lord  upon  that  profane  mocker,  which  they  should  pre- 
sently behold  :  Immediately  the  poor  wicked  wretch  fell 
down  under  the  table,  and  died,  to  the  great  astonishment 
of  all  present. 

About  the  same. time  another  remarkable  circumstance 
happened.  Lord  Ochiltree,  the  captain  of  the  castle,  and 
4on  to  the  above-mentioned  good  lord  Ochiltree,  was  very 
civil  to  Mr  Welch  s  but  had  not  be£ii  able  for  some  time» 
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through  a  multitude  of  affairs,  to  visit  Mr  Welch  in  his 
chambers  $  yet  walking  in  the  court  one  day,  he  law  him 
look  out  of  his  window^  and  asked  him  kindly, '  How  he 

<  did,  and  if  in  any  thing  he  could  serve  him  i*  Mr  Welch 
answered,  and  said,  «  My  lord,  as  you  are  soon  to  go  to 
<<  court,  I  earnestly  entreat  you  to  petition  the  king, 
<<  [K.  James]  in  my  name,  that  I  may  have  liberty  to 
«  preach  the  gospel :''  This  his  lordship  promised  to  do. 
Mr  Welch  added,  «  my  lord,  both  because  you- are  my 
*<  kinsman,  and  for  other  reasons,  I  would  earoesdy  e»- 
f  <  treat  and  desire  you  not  to  promise,  except  you  faith- 
?«  fully   perform."     His   lordship  replied,    «  IJe  would 

<  faithfully  perform  his  prpmise  x*  And  soon  set  out  for 
London.  At  his  first  arrival,  he  fully  purposed  to  present 
the  petition  ;  but  findmg  the  king  in  a  rage  at  the  godI| 
ministers,  he  durst  not  then  present  it  \  thinking  he  should 
ilieet  with  a  fairer  opportunity  bye  and  bye ;  but  at  length, 
he  forgot  it  entirely.  The  first  time  Mr  Welch  saw  him 
after  his  return  home,  he  ask^d  him,  <<  What  he  had  done 
•<  with  his  petition  ?"  His  lordship  answered,  <  He  had 
f  presented  it  to  the  king  ^  but  that  he  was  in  so  great  a 

<  rage  against  the  ministers  at  that  time,  he  believed  it 

<  had  been  forgot ;  for  he  had  received  no  answer/^^ 
««  Nay,  (said  Mr  Welch),  My  lord,  you  should  not  lie  to 
f<  God  dnd  to  me ;  for  I  know  you  never  delivered  it, 
<<  though  I  warned  you  to  take  heed,  and  nipt  to  undertake 
«  it,  except  you  would  perform  it ;  but  because  you  have 
<<  dealt  so  unfaithfully^  remeoiber  God  shall  take  from 
«  you  both  estate  and  honours,  and  give  theoi  to  your 
<<  neighbour  in  your  o^n  time  :*•  Which  truly  came  to 
pass ;  for  in  his  own  time,  both  his  estate  and  honours  were 
translated  upon  James  Stuart. 

While  he  was  still  a  prisoner  in  Edinburgh, .  his  wife 
who  lived  yirith  hini,  had  a  great  desire  to  see  her  family 
in  Air,  to  which,  with  some  difficulty  he  consented*, 
but  when  she  entered  upon  her  journey,  he  strictly 
charged  her,  when  she  came  to  Air  not  to  take  the  ordi* 
nary  way  to  her  house,  nor  to  pass  by  the  bridge  through 
the  town ;  but  to  cross  the  river  above  the  bridge,  in  her 
way  home,  and  not  to  come  into  the  town  at  all  :  For 
(said  he),  «  Before  you  come  thither,  you  shall  find  the 
«<  plague  has  broken  out  in  Air.*'  Which  was  indeed 
the  case,  *as  she  found  when  she  came  there. 

The  plague  being  among  his  people  grieved  him  much, 
^ing  separated  from  them.  But  when  some  of  them  came 
to  him  from  Air,  to  bemoan  themselves ;  he  answered 

thero4 
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tfaem,^  <<  Hugh  Kennedy  (a  godly  man  in  Air),  should  pray 
*«  for  them  ;  and  God  would  hear  him."  This  counsel 
they  accepted ;  and  that  gentleman,  convening  several 
proper  people  of  the  place,  prayed  fervently  for  the  to\pn 
(for  he  was  a  second  Welch  in  wrestling  mightily  with 
CrOD  in  prayer)  and  accordingly  after  that,  the  plague 
decreased* 

The  time  now  being  come  that  Mr  Welch  should  leave 
Scotland,  never  to  see  it  again ;  he,  with  many  mor«,  un- 
der the  same  condemnation,  went  on  board  a  ship  at 
Leitb,  on  the  seventh  day  of  November,  in  the  year  1606  ) 
and  although  as  early  as  two  o'clock  in  the  mornings 
there  were  great  numbers  of  people^  waiting  with  their 
afflicted  families,  to  bid  them  farewell.  After,  prayer,  they 
^ng  the  twenty-third  Psalm  $  and  then,  to  the  great  grief 
of  a  multitude  of  spectators,  they  set  sail  for  the  south  of 
France,  and  landed  in  the  river  of  Bourdeaux. 

In  about  the  space  of  fourteen  weeks  after  his  arrival^ 
the  Lord  so  succeeded  his  diligence  and  application,  that 
he  was  able  to  preach  in  French  y  and  was  in  a  short  time 
.  called  to  the  ministry,  first  in  one  village^  then  in  ano- 
ther ;  one  of  which  w^s  Nerac.  Afterward  he  was  settled 
in  St  Jean  d'Angely,  a  considerable  walled  town,  where 
he  abode  during  his  ^tay  in  France ;  which  was  about  six* 
teen  years.  When  he  began  first  to  preach,  it  was  ob- 
4BerveJ,  by  some  of  his  hearers,  that  while  he  continued 
in  the  <ioctrinal  part  of  his  sermon,  he  spoke  French  very 
accurately ;  but  when  he  came  to  his  application,  and 
began  to  grow  warm  in  his  affections,  his  fervour  made 
him  sometimes  neglect  the  accuracy  of  the  French  con- 
struction :  But  being  admonished  of  this  by  some  pious 
young  men,  which  he  took  in  good  part,  he  proposed  the 
following  remedy  in  future  ;  that  two  of  them  should  sit 
opposite  the  pulpit,  and  when  they  perceived  him  begin- 
ning to  decline,  they  should  stand  up,  as  a  watch-word 
-to  him.  By  which  means  he  acquired  a  wonderful  exact- 
ness throughout  his  whole  sermon.  So  desirous  was  he 
to  deliver  good  matter  in  a  graceful  manner. 

There  were  many  times  persons  of  great  quality  in  his 
auditory,  before  whom  he  was  just  as  bold  as  ever  he  had 
been  in  a  Scots  village ;  which  moved  Mr  Boyd  of  Troch* 
rig,  once  to  ask  him  (after  he  had  preached  before  the  . 
university  of  Saumur,  with  such  boldness  and  authority 
as  if  he  had  been  before  the  meanest  congregation)  how 
he  could  be  so  confident  among  strangers,  and  persons  of 
sttch  quality  ?  To  which  he  answered,  that  he  was  so 

fiUed 
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filled  with  the-<iread  of  GOD,  he  had  ho  VippxAemion 
Jrom  men  at  all :  And  «  this  answer  (said  Mr  Boyd),  did 

•  not  remove  my  admiration,  but  rather  increased  It.' 

He  had  several  young  gentlemen  boarded  in  the  house 
jvith  him,  for  the  sake  of  his  edifying  company  and  con- 
versation, among  whom  was  the  heir  of  Lord  Ochiltree, 
captain  of  the  castle  of  Edinburgh.     This  young  noble- 
man,  after  he  had  gained  much  upon  Mr  Welch's  affec- 
tions, fell  sick,  'and  after  wasting  away  for  a  long  time, 
.closed  his  eyes,  and  to  the  apprehension  of  aU  present, 
^expired :  Accordingly,  he  was-  taken  out  of  his  bed  and 
Jaid  upon  a  pallet,  agreeable  to.  the  custom  of  the  place. 
This  WAS  matter  of  great  grief  to  Mr  Welch,  who  staid 
full  three  hours   in   the  roomy  lamenting  over  him  with 
great  tenderness.  After  twelve  hours,  according  to  custom, 
they  brought  a  coffin  to  put  him  in  ;  but  Mr  Welch  de- 
sired, that  for  the  satisfaction    of    his    affections,   they 
^ould  forbear  for  a  time ;   with  which  they  complied, 
and  returned  not  again  till  twelve  hours  afier^  when,  in* 
deed,   they   earnestly   importuned   him,  that  the  corpse 
might  be  buried,  because  of  the  extreme  heat  of  the  wea- 
iher;    But  he  again  requested  they  would  indulge  him 
pnce  more  -,  which  they  did,  first  till  the  cotpse  had  laid 
ihirty.six  hours  on  the  pallet ;    and  ag^in,  till  they  sup- 
posed he  had  been  dead  forty  eight  hours.      They  then 
perceived,  that  Mr  Welch    did    not    believe  the  young 
man  really  dead,  but  in  some  kind  of  fit ;    and  advised 
%o  send  for  physicians  and  surgeons,  and  satisfy  himself 
by  some  experimenj:.     He  agreed  to  what  they  proposed ; 
and  the  gentlemen  of  the  faculty  first  pinched  the  fleshy 
parts  of  his  body  with  pincers,  but  without  success  ;  then 
they  t.wisted  a  string  about  his  head  with  great  force,  but 
no  signs   of  life  appearing  they  pronounced  him  entirflff 
dead.     Mr  Welch  begged  of  them  ouce  more,  that  they 
.would  but  jBtep  into  the  next  room  for  an  hour  or  two, 
and  leave  him  with  the  dead  youth  ;  and  this  they  granted. 
•Then  Mr  Wdch  fell  down   before  <he  pallet,  and  cried 
unto  the  Lord  with  all  his  might  for  the  last  time,  and 
jjometimes  looking  upon    the    dead  body,  continuing  in 
>vrestling  with  the  Lord,  till  at  length   the  dead  youth 
opened  his  eyes,  and  cried  out  to  Mr  Welch,  whom  he 
distinctly  knew,  <  O  sir,  I  am  all  whole  but  my  head  and 

*  legs  :'  Arid  these  were  the  places  they  had  sore  hurt  with 
their  pinching. 

When  Mr  Welch  perceived  this,  he  called  upon  his 
fiieads,  and  shewed  the  dead  young  man  restored  to  lif«? 
'■  *       '  -  again. 
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again,  to  their  gee  at  astonishment*  And  this  young  noble« 
xnan,  though  his  father  lost  the  estate  of  Ochiltree^  lired 
to  acquire  a  great  estate  in  Irebnd,  and  was  lord  Castle* 
steuart,  and  a  man  of  such  excellent  parts*  that  he  was 
courted  by  the  earl  of  Strafford,  to  be  a  counsellor  in  Ire*. 
land»  which  jie  refused  to  be,  until  the  godly  silenced 
.Scottish  ministers,  who  suffered  under  the  bishops  in  the 
north  of  Ireland, .  were  restored  to  the  ezercbe  of  their 
xninistry  ;  and  then  he  engaged,  and  so  continued  for  all 
his  life,  not  only  in  honour  and  power,  but  in  the  pro- 
fession and  practice  of  godliness,  to  the  great  comfort  of 
the  country  where  he  lived.  «  This  story  the  nobleman 
<<  communicated  to  his  friends  in  Ireland,  and  from  ttiem 
«  I  had  it." 

While  Mr  Welch  was  minister  in  one  of  these  French 
villages ;  Qne  evening  a  popish  friar»  travelling  through 
the  country,  because  he  could  find  no  lodging  in  the 
whole  village,  addressed  himself  to  Mr  Welch's,  house^ 
begging  the  favour  of  a  lodging  for  that  night.  The  ser* 
vants  informed  Mr  Welch,  who  readily  consented ;  but 
as  he  had  supped,  and  family- worship  was  over,  he  did 
not  see  the  friar,  but  retired  to  his  room.  After  the  friar 
had  supped,  the  servant  shewed. him  to  his  chamber,  be- 
tween which  and  Mr  Welch's  there  was  but  a  thin  deal 
partition.  After  the  fiiar*$  first  sleep,  he  was  surprised 
with  hearing  a  constant  whispering  kind  of  noise,  at  which 
he  was  exceedingly  frightened. 

The  next. morning,  as  he  walked  in  the  fields,  a  coun^ 
tryman  met  him ;  and,  because  of  bis  hsibjt,  saluted  him^ 
asked  him,  <  where  he  had  lodged  that  night  ?'  The  friar 
answered,  with  the  Hugonot  minister*  The  countryman 
asked  him  what  entertainment  he  met  with  ?  The  friat 
answered,  •  Very  bad ;  for  (said  .he),  I  always  imagined 

<  there  were  devils  hunting  these  ministers'  houses,  and 

<  I  am  persuaded  there  was  one  with  me  this  night ;  for 

<  I  heard  a  continual  whisper  all  the  night,  which  I  be- 

*  lieve  was  nothing  else  but  the  minister  and  the  devil 

<  conversing  together.*  The  countryman  told  him,  he 
was  much  mistaken,  and  that  it  was  only  the  minister  at 
his  night' prayers.     *  Oh^  said  the  friar,  does  the  minister 

*  pray  any  ?'  «  Yes,  said  the  countryman,  more  than  any 

<  man  in  France  ^  and  if  you  tvill  st^y  another  night  with 

*  him,  you  may  be  satisfied.'  The  friar  returned  to  Mr 
Welch's  house,  and  feigning  indisposition,  begged  another 
night's  lodging,  w^hich  was  granted  him* 
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After  a  while  Mr  Welch  came  down,  and  lassembledtbe 
family,  and,  actording  to  custom,  first  sang  a  psalm,  then 
read  a  portion  of  scripture,  which  he  briefly  expounded, 
«nd  then  prayed  in  his  usual  fervent  manner :  To  all 
which  the  friar  was  an  astonished  witness.  At  dinner  the 
friar  was  very  civilly  entetuined  :  Mr  Wel^h  thinking  it 
beet  to  forbear  all  questions  and  disputes  for  the  present. 
In  the  evening,  Mr  Welch  had  family-worship,  as  in  the 
morning,  which  occasioned  still  more  wonder  in  the  friar, 
iifter  supper,  they  all  retired  ;  the  friar  longing  to  know 
what  the  night- whisper  was.  He  laid  awake  till  Mr 
Welch's  usual  time  of  night  for  rising  to  pray ;  when,  hear- 
ing the  same  whispering  noise,  he  creeped  softly  to  Mr 
Welches  door,  and  there  heard  not  only  the  sounds  but  the 
ili&^ords  distinctly,  and  such  communications  between  GOD 
and  man  as  he  knew  not  had  been  in  the  world.  Upon 
this  the  friar  waited  for  Mr  Welch  to  come  out  of  his 
chamber ;  when  he  told  htm,  he  had  lived  in  darkness  and 
ignorance  till  this  time^  but  was  now  resolved  to  give 
himself  up  entirely  to  Mr  Welch's  teaching ;  and  declared 
himself  a  Protestant.  Mr  Welch  congratulated  him  upon 
his  better  understanding,  and  exceedingly  encouraged 
him  :  And  it  is  said,  he  lived  and  died  a  true  Protestant. 
«  This  account  I  had  (says  his  biographer),  from  a  very 
«  pious  minister^  who  was  bred  in  Mr  Welch's  house  in 
<  France/ 

Lewis  XIII.  of  France  made  war  with  the  Protestants^ 
tm  the  score  of  religion,  and  at  the  head  of  his  army  be- 
sieged the  city  of  St  Jean  d'Angely ;  which,  after  a  con- 
^iciefable  siege,  capitulated  upon  very  advantageous  terms. 
While  the  king  remained  in  this  town,  after  the  capitu* 
lotion,  Mr  Welch  continued  to  preach  as  usual ;  but  the 
king  hearing  of  it  was  much  offended,  and  one  day  sent 
the  duke  d'fispernon  to  order  him  out  of  the  pulpit,  and 
to* bring  him  before  him.  The  duke  went  with  his  guard, 
and  as  soon  as  he  entered  the  church  where  Mr  Welch 
was  preaching,  Mr  Welch  desired  the  people  to  make  way, 
and  to  set  a  seat)  that  the  duke  might  hear  the  word  of 
the  Lord.  The  duke,  instead  of  interrupting  him,  sat 
down,  and  heard  him  with  great  attention  till  he  had 
finished  his  discourse ;  and^  then  told  him^  he  must  go  with 
him  to  the  king  •,  which  Mr  Welch  readily  did.  When 
the  duke  came  to  the  king,  the  king  asked  him,  <  Why 
*  he  brought  not  the  ministjer,  and  why  he  did  not  inter- 
<  rupt  him  ?'  The  4uke  answered,  «  Never  man  spake  like 
f  this  man }  bu^  that  he  had  brought  him  with  him.' 

Whereupoa 
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Whereupon  Mr  Welch  was  called  into  the  king's  pcfr- 
sence ;  and  upon  his  admission  silently  prayed  to  GOD 
for  wisdom  and  assistance.  The  Ung  asked  him»  <  How 
<  he  durst  preach  where  he  was^  since  it  was  against  tl^ 
*  law  of  France,  for  any  man  to  preach  within  the  verge 
«  of  his  court  ?  Mr  Welch  answered,  «  Sir,  if  you  did 
<<  vighti  you  would  come  and  hear  me  preach,  and  make 
«  all  France  hear  me  likewise ;  for  (said  he),  I  preach 
'^  not  as  those  men  whom  you  hear ;  my  preaching  difiers 
«  from  theii's  in  these  two  points  :  First,  I  preach  that 
<(  you  must  be  saved  by  the  merits  and  death  of  Jesus 
«  Christ,  and  not  by  any  merits  or  works  bf  your  own. 
*c  Next,  I  preach,  that  as  you  are  king  of  France,  you 
^<  are  under  the  authority  and  command  of  no  man  on 
^<  earth :  Those  men  (added  he),  whom  you  hear,  sub- 
<<  ject  yoii  to  the  pope  of  Rome,  which  I  will  never  do.'' 
The  king  replied  no  more,  but  Et  bien  vous  etiez  mm 
mtnistre :  <  Well,  well,  you  shall  be  my  minister.'  Ac* 
cordingly,  he  was  favourably  dismissed,  and  the  king  left 
the  town  in  peace. 

In  a  short  time  after,  the  war  was  renewed ;  and  Mr 
Welch  then  toldjthe  inhabitants  of  the  city,  that  now  their 
cup  was  full,  and  they  should  no  more  escape  ;  whichrac* 
cordingly  came  to  pass.  The  king  ordered  Vitry,  cap* 
tain  of  his  guard,  to  preserve  his  minister  from  all  dan- 
ger ;  and  to  provide  him  with  horses,  and  waggons,  and 
all  other  conveniences  necessary  to  convey  him  and  tns 
family  to  Rocheile.  This  story  lord  Kenmure,  who  was 
bred  at  Mr  Welch's  house,  told  Mr  Livingstoun,  minister 
of  Ancrum,  and  from  him  (says  the  biographer)  I  had  k. 

Soon  after  this,  Mr  Welch  obtained  liberty  to  come  to 
England  ^  and  his  friends  petitioned  the  king,  that  he 
might  be  permitted  to  return  to  Scotland  ;  the  physicians 
'giving  it  as  their  opinion,  that  nothing  could  preserve  his 
life  but  his  native  air.  But  the  king  gave  them  .an  ab* 
solute  denial ;  so  he  languished  in  London  a  considerable 
time.  His  disease  was  thought  by  some  to  be  of  the  le- 
prousy  kind;  but  the  physicians  said,  he  had  been  poisoned. 
When,  in  the  time  of  his  weakness,  he  was  desired  to 
remit  somewhat  of  his  excessive  labour  and  study  ;  his  an- 
swer was,  <<  He  had  his  life  of  God,  and  that  it  should 
«  be  spent  for  him."  It  is  said,  that  by  frequent  and 
long  praying,  the  flesh  of  his  knees  was  hard  and  callous 
like  horn. 

His  friends  again  importuned  the  king,  that  if  he  was 
tiot  permitted  to  ^o  to  Scotland;  h«  might  at  least  havt 

liberty 
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iU^erty  to  preach  in  London  ;  but  neither  wbuM  the  king 
^Fan^  this  reqae$t|  till  he  heard  all  hopes  of  life  wete 
past;  then,  not  fearing  his  activity,  he  allowed  him. 
f/lr  Welch  no  sooner  he^rd  that  he  hs^  liberty  to  preach, 
^han  he  readily  embraced  it  4  and  having  access  to  a  lecs- 
turer's  pulpit,  he  preached  both  long  and  fervently.  This 
vas  the  last  performance  of  his  life ;  for,  after  he  had 
«nded  his  sermon,  he  returned  to  his  chamber,  and  within 
two  hours,  quietly  and  without  pain,  he  resigned  his 
spirit  into  his  maker's  hands  ;  and  was  buried  near  Mr 
Deering,  the  famous  English  divine,  in  the  year  1623,  in 
the  fifty»third  year  of  his  age. 

He  was  of  a  strong,  robust  constitution,  and  underwent 
a  deal  of  fatigue.  Among  his  Papers  were  found  Saurez's 
Metaphpics  abridged;  ^d. a  great  number  of  Sermons, 
some  of  which  were  printed  in  Glasgow  some  years  ago. 
He  printed  his  Dispute  with  Abbot  Brown  the  papist,  in 
which  his  learning  appears  to  be  nothing  behind  his  other 
excellencies.  Anothei:  Piece,  called  Dr  Welch's  Arma* 
GEDDON,  he  printed  in  France,  in  which  are  given  his 
Meditations  on  the  enemies  of  the  Church:  But  this 
performance  is  very  rarely  to  be  met  with. 

We  will  conclude  this  article  with  the  extract  of  a  letter,  ^ 
sent  by  Mr  Welch  to  the  lady  Mar  while  he  was  an  exile 
in  France,  which  has  been  preserved  by  the  excellent  Mr 
Fleming. 

^<(  I  thank  my  God,  (says  he)  in  Christ,  for  all  the 
4(  gracious  consolation  it  pleasethhim  to  vouchsafe  on  me 
•<  in  the  days  of  my  affliction,  whereby  I  perceive  the 
**  good  pleasure  of  his  will  to  minister  uoto  me  comfort, 
*«  that,  not  only  with  patience,  but  with  joy,  l  might  bear 
^<  his  cross  ^  and  I  dare  not  but  give  testimony,  that  the 
«<  Lord  has  been  faithful  in  his  promises,  and  has  remem* 
4C  bered  his  mercy  and  covenant  towards  me>  has  made 
«t  ////  1/oke  easif^  and  his  burden  tight^  and  ha&  caused  -his 
«  consolations  to  abound,  far  beyond  all  that  ever  I  yet 
^<  suffered.  'Tis  true,  it  cannot  but  be  sometimes  griev- 
es ous  to  remember  the  glory  that  I  have  seen  both  in  pub- 
«<  lie  and  private  in  the  communion  of  saints,  from  which 
^(  I  am  now  exiled;  yet  it  pleasech  my  Lord  to  minister 
<(  such  tranquillity  of  mind  unto  mej  that:  1  cannot  but 
(4  wonder  at  it,  and  at  those  exceeding  and  incredible  joys, 
«<  wlierewith  I  now  see  by  experience .  it  pleases  him  to 
•<  accompany  his  own  cross.  O  how  sweet  a  thing  is  it 
«  to  suffer  for  Christ !  Hbw  gloriogi^  and  rith^  treasures 
AC*  are  therey  that  lye  hid  under  that. vile  and  ignominious 

«<  veil 
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«(  veil  of  the  cross  !  The  world,  yea»  the  princes  and 
^<  wise  of  this  world  know  not  the  glorious  and  unspeak- 
<^  skUe  )oys  that  are  joined  with  the  cross  :  Yea,  who 
<«  knows  it,  but  he  that  hath  experience  of  it  ? — Surel]f 
**  affliction  is  a  testimony  and  seal  of  the  love  of  God  L" . 


■3  ■.•■■  r  ;  i.L     ■    ■■'  :    .'*f       .\i  i  \ 


JOHN    PISCATOR 

JOHN  PISCATOR,  a  learned  and  laborious  divine,  wa^ 
born  at  Strasbufg  in  the  year  1546.  He  was  from  a 
youth  a  bver  of  study,  and  made  an, early  proficiency  ia 
learning  ;  and,  in  his  study  of  logic,  reconciled  and  united 
Aristotle  and  his  commentator  Peter  Ramus.  Having 
made  great  progress  in  divinity,  he  was  invited  to  Her- 
born  to  accept  of  the  professor^  chair,  which  he  filled 
with  such  general  satisfaction,  and  so  very  agreeably  to 
the  students,  that  many  flocked  thither  from  Germanyi 
France,  PoUndi  and  other  northern  countries.  He  wa? 
v^ry  diligent  and  laborious ;  scarce  allowing  himself  suffi- 
cent  time  for  sleep. 

He  wrote  many  things  5  and  translated  the  whole  bible 
with  great  iikliistry  and  faithfulness  into  the  German  .lan-» 
guage  ;  besides  his  analysis  logical  and  theological  of  the 
greatest  part  of  it.  He  died  at  Herborn  in  1625,  and  in 
the  eightieth  year  of  his  age.  Our  Dr  Twissc  says  of 
himi  thiii  he  was  an  excellent  scripture  divine,  but  no 
school  divine,  and  that  therefore  it  is  not  to  be  wonder- 
ed  at,  if  be  did  not  use  the  accuracy  of  scholastic  expres- 
sions. But4f  what  Luther  says  be  right  (as  we  are  inclin- 
ed to*  believe),  Bonus  textuarim  est  theolpgus  bonus ;  i.  e.  <  A 
<  good  textuary;  is  a  good  divine  ^'  it  is  possible  to  pardon 
him,  especially  as  no  man  living  can  find  out,  what  bene- 
fit ever  occurred  to  the  world  from  the  scholastic  divinity ; 
unlesd^  the  filling'  the  pope's  coffers  can  be  thought  to  have 
keen  an  advantage  to  it. 
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LANCELOT  ANDREWS,  D.  D. 

BISHOP    OF    WINCHESTER. 

LANCELOT  ANDREWS,  an  eminent  divine,  and 
bishop  of  Winchester  in  the  reigns  Of  James  I.  and 
Charles  I.  was  born  at  London,  in  ]  565^  in  the  parish  of 
AIl-Ha]Iows  Barking,  being  descended  from  the  ancient 
family  of  the  Andrews's  in  Suffolk.  He  had  his  education 
in  grammar- learning,  first  in  the  Cooper's  free-school  at 
RatclifF  under  Mr  Ward  |  and  afterwards  in  Merchant- 
Taylor's  school  at  London,  under  Mr  Mukaster.  Here  he 
made  such  a  proficiency  in  the  learned  languages^  that 
Dr  Watts,  residentiary  of  St  Paul's  and  archdeacon  of 
Middlesex,  who  had  lately  founded  some  scholarships  at 
Pembroke-hall  in  Cambridge,  sent  him  to  that  college,  and 
bestowed  on  him  the  first  of  those  exhibitions.  After  he 
had  been  three  years  in  the  university^  his  custom  was  to 
come  up  to  London  once  a  year,  about  Easter,  to  visit  his 
father  and  mother,  with  whom  he  usually  stayed  a  month ; 
during  which  time,  with  the  assistance  of  a  master,  he 
applied  himself  to  the  attaining  some  language,  or  art,  to 
which  he  was  before  a  stranger  :  And  by  this  means,  in  a 
few  years,  he  had  laid  the  foundations  of  all  the  arts  and 
sciences,  and  acquired  a  competent  skill  in  most  of  the 
modem  languages. 

Having  taken  the  degree  of  bachelor  ^f  arts^  he  was> 
upon  a  vacancy,  chosen  fellow  of  his  college.  In  the 
mean  time  Hugh  Price,  having  built  Jesufr- college  in. Ox* 
ford,  and  hearing  muqh  of  the  fame  of  young  Mr  An« 
drews,  appointed  him  one  of  his  first  fe)lows  on  that  foon* 
datioii.  Having  taken  the  degree  of  master  of  arts,  he 
applied  himself  to  the  study  of  divinity,  in  the  know* 
ledge  of  which  he  greatly  excelled  j  insomuch  that,  being 
chosen  catechist  in  the  college,  and  having  undertaken  ta 
read  a  lecture  on  the  ten  commandments  every  Saturday 
and  Sunday  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  great  num* 
bers  out  of  the  other  colleges  of  the  university,  and  even 
out  of  the  country,  duly  resorted .  to  Pembroke-chapel,  as 
to  a  divinity  lecture.     At  the  same  time,  he  was  esteemed 

so 
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fo  profound  a  casuist,  that  he  was  often  consulted  in  the 
nicest  and  most  difficult  cases  of  conscience.  And  no«r 
his  reputation  being  spread  far  and  near,  Henry  earl  of 
Huntingdon  prevailed  upon  htm  to  accompany  him  int<> 
the  North,  of  which  he  was  president  4  where,  by  h\% 
diligent  preaching,  and  private  conferences,  in  which  he 
used  a  due  mixture  of  zeal  and  moderation,  he  converted 
several  recusants,  priests  as  •  well  as  others,  to  the  Prote* 
stant  religion.  From  that  time  he  began  to  be  taken  no- 
tice  of  by  Sir  Francis  Walsingham,  secretary  of  state  to 
Q.  Elizabeth.  That  minister,  who  was  unwilling  so  fine 
a  genius  should  be  buried  in  the  obscurity  of  a  country 
benefice,  his  intent  being  to  make  him  reader  o{  contro* 
versies  in  the  university  of  Cambridge,  assigned  him  For  his 
maintenance  the  lease  of  the  parsonage  of  Alton  in  Hamp- 
shire,  and  afterwards  procured  for  him  the  vicarage  oi  Sn 
Giles's,  Cripplegate,  in  London. 

Afterwards  lie  was  chosen  a  prebendary  and  residentiary 
of  St  Paurs,  as  also  prebendary  of  the  collegiate  clirtrc^ 
of  Southwell.  Being  ihus  preferred  to  his  own  content-* 
ment,  he  distinguished  himselif  as  a  diligent  and  excellent^ 
preacher,  and  read  divinity  lectures  three  times  a  week 
at  St  Paul's,  in  term  time.  Upon  the  death  c^  I>r 
Fulke,  he  was  chosen  master  of  Pembroke-hall,  of  whichr 
he  had  been  scholar  and  fellow  :  A  place  of  more  honouv 
than  profit,  since  he  spent  more  uponjt  than  he  received 
from  it,  and  was  a  considerable  i>en<^f?ctor  to  that  cbl-^ 
lege.  He  was  appointed  one  of  the  chaplains  in  ordinary 
to  Q.  Elizabeth,  who  took  such  delight  in  his  preachiag> 
that  she  first  made  him  a  prebendary  of  Westminster,  m 
the  room  of  Dr  Richard  Bancroft  promoted  to  the  see  of 
London  -,  and  afterwards  dean  of  that  church,  in  the  roon^ 
of  Dr  Gabriel  Goodman  deceased.  Dr  Andrews  soo<) 
grew  into  far  greater  esteem  with  her  successor  K«  Jamd^i 
L  who  not  only  gave  him  the  preference  to  all  other  di* 
vines  as  a  Preacher,  but  likewise  made  choice  of  him  to 
vindicate  his  sovereignty  against  the  virulent  pens  of  hia 
enemies. 

That  king  promoted  him  to  the  bishc^ric  of  Chichester^ 
to  which  he  was  consecrated  November  9,  1603.  At  the 
same  time  he  made  him  his  lord  almoner  \  in  which  place 
of  great  trust  he  behaved  with  singular  fidelity,  disposing 
of  the  royal  benevolence  in  the  properest  manner,  and 
not  making  those  advantages  to  himself  that  he  might 
legally  and  fairly  have  done.  Upon  the  vacancy  of  the 
bishopric  of  Ely,  he  was  advanced  to  that  see,  and  con- 
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secrat^d  September  22,  1609.  He  was  nominated  one  of 
his  majesty's  priVy  councellors  of  England^  and  afterwards 
of  Scotland,  when  he  attended  the  king  in  his  journey  to 
that  kingdom.  After  he  had  sat  mne  years  in  that  see, 
he  was  ^vanced  to  the  bishopric  of  Winchester,  and  dean- 
ery of  the  king's  chapel,  February  18,  1618  j  which  two 
last  preferments  he  held  till  his  death. 

There  is  a  pleasant  story  related  of  him,  while  he  was 
bishop  of  Winchester,  in  the  life  of  Mr  Waller  the  poet. 
That  gentleman  going  to  see  the  king  at  dinner,  over- 
heard a  very  extraordinary  conversation  between  his  ma- 
jesty and  two  prelates,  our  Bishop  of  Winchester,  and  Dr 
Neale,  bishop  of  Durham,  who  were  standing  behind  the 
king's  chair.     His  majesty  asked  the  bishops,  *  My  lord?, 

*  cannot  I  take  my  subjects  itioney  when  I  want  it,  with- 

*  out  all  this  formality  in  parliament  ?'  The  bishop  of 
Durham  readily  answered,  <  God  forbid,  sir,  but  you 
'  shou]d  ;  you  are  the  breath  of  our  •nostrils.'  Where- 
upon the  king  turned,  and  said  to  the  bishop  of  Win- 
chester, *  Well,  my  lord,  what  say  you  ?'  <^Sir,  (replied 
«  the  Bishop)  I  have  no  skill  to  judge  of  parliamentary 
«^  cases."  The  king  answered,  « No  put-offs,  my  lord  j 
«  answer  me  presently.'  «  Then,  sir,  (said  he)  I  think 
«<  it  lawful  for  you  to  take  my  brother  Neale's  money,  for 
«  he  offers  il." 

This  great  prelate  was  in  no  less  reputation  and  esteem 
with  K.  Charles  I.  than  ke  had  been  with  his  predecessors. 
At  length  he  departed  this  life,  at  Winchester-house  in 
Southwark,  September  95,  1626,  in  the  seventy-first  year 
of  his  age ;  and  was  buried  in  the  parish-church  of  bt 
Saviour's  Southwark ;  where  hh  executors  erected  to  him 
a  very  fair  monument  of  marble  and  ahbaster,  on  which 
is  an  elegant  Latin  inscription,  written  by  one  of  his 
chaplains.  His  bones,  not  many  years  since,  were  dis> 
placed,  and  upon  takii^g  them  away  (as  it  seems)  to  make 
rbom  for  other  occupants,  the  hair  of  his  beard,  and  his 
silken  cap,  were  foutid  undecayed  in  the  remains  of  his 
coffin. 

His  Works.  Besides  the  Tcrtura  Torti,  bishop  An- 
drews wrote  A  Manual  of  private  Devotions  and  Medi- 
tations for  every  Day  in  the  Week  *,  and   A  Manual  of 

Direc- 

.  *  This  excellent  Piece  was  written  in  Greek  and  Latin.  Thewordsare 
generally  taken  from  the  fcripturcs,  or  made  as  nearly  as  poflible  to  them 
iu  a  prccative  form.  Ihey  are,  of  course,  full  of  pathps  and  fervent  ai!oc* 
lion.  A  very  proper  bijck  for  fei  ious  yciing  peifons,  who  art  acquiring  th« 
fearaed  htfi^uajres. 
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Pirections  for  the  visitation  of  the  sick ;  besides  Sermons, 
and  several  tracts  in  English  and  Latin  published  after  his 
death.  He  had  a  share  in  the  translation  of  the  pentateuch, 
and  the  historical  books  fron)  Joshuai  to  the  first  book  of 
Chronicles  exclusively. 

The  character  of  bishop  Andrews^  both  public  and  pri* 
vate,  was  in  every  respect  great  and  singular.  The  au- 
thor of  his  life,  so  often  referred  to,  celebrates  in  particu- 
iar  his-  great  zeal  and  piety,  his  charity  and  compassion, 
his  fidelity  and  integrity,  his  gratitude  and  thankfulness, 
his  munificence  and  bounty,  his  hospitality,  his  humani- 
ty and  affability,  his  modesty,  his  diligent  application  to 
study,  and  his  talents  as  a  preacher  and  a  writer.  He 
generally  hated  all  sorts  of  vices,  but  more  especially  three, 
which  were,  usury,  simony,  and  sacrilege.  K.  James  had 
so  great  an  awe  and  veneration  for  him,  that,  in  his  pre- 
sence he  refrained  from  that  mirth  and  levity,  in  which  he 
indulged  himself  aft  other  times.  What  opinion  my  lord 
Clarendon  had  of  him,  appears  from  hence,  that,  in  men- 
tioning the  death  of  Dr. Bancroft,  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, he  remarks,  that  <  if  he  had  been  succeeded  by 

*  bishop  Andrews,  or  any  man  who  understood  and  lov- 

<  ed  the  church,  that  infection  would  easily  have  been  kept 

*  out,  which  could  not  afterwards  be  so  easily  expelled.' 
Our  great  poet  Milton  thought  him  worthy  of  his  pen, 
and  wrote  a  Latin  Elegy  on  his  death.  His  stile  and  man- 
ner of  writing,  however  admired  in  that  age,  are  very 
exceptionable  in  the  opinion  of  the  best  critics  of  the  pre* 
sent. 

We  will  sum  up  the  character  of  this  truly  reverend 
man,  in  the  words  of  the  bishop  of  Ely,  which  he  deli- 
vered  in  his  sermon  i^pon  the  occasion    of   his  dea^h. 

<  His  admirable  knowledge  in  the  learned  tongues,  La- 

<  tin,  Greek,  Hebrew  Chaldee,   Syriac,  Arabic,  besides 

*  other  modern  tongues  to  the  number  of  fifteen  (as  I  am 

<  informed},  was  such  and  so  rare,  that  he  may  well  be 

<  ranked  in  the  first  place,  to  be  one  of  the  rarest  linguists 

<  in  Christendom  *,  in  which  he  was  so  perfect  and  ab- 

*  solute,  both    for    grammar    and    profound  knowledge 

<  therein,  that  he  was  so  perfect  in  the  grammar  and  cri. 

<  ticisms  of  them,  as  if  he  had  utterly  neglected  the  matter 

<  itself;  and  yet  was  so  exquisite  and  sound  in  the  matter 

<  and  learning  of  these  tongues,  as  if  he  had  never  re- 
«  garded  the  grammar.— -^Of  this  Reverend  prelate,  I 

<  may  say,  his  life  was  a  life  of  prayer  :  A  great  part  of 
«  five  hours  every  day,  he  spent  in  prayer  and  devotion  to 

Vol.  IL  •  E  e  *  God. 
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God.  After  the  death  of  his  brother  Thomas  Andrew?^ 
vhom  he  loved  dearly,  he  began  to  reckon  of  his  own, 
which  he  said  would  be  in  the  end  of  summer  or  the  be- 
ginning of  winter.  And  when  his  brother  Nicholas 
Andrews  died^  he  took  that  as  a  certain  warning  of  his 
own  death  ;  and  from  that  time  till  the  hour  of  his  dis- 
solution, he  spent  all  his  time  in  prayer.  And  in  his 
last  sickness  continued,  when  awake,  to  pray  audibly, 
til)  his  strength  failed,  and  then  by  lifting  up  his  eyes 
and  hands,  shewed  that  he  still  prayed  y  and  then  when 
both  voice,  and  eyes,  and  hands,  failed  in  their  office, 
his  countenance  shewed  that  he  still  prayed  and  praised 
God  in  his  heart,  till  it  pleased  God  to  receive  his 
blessed  soul  to  himself,  which  was  about  four  o'clock  in 
the  morning  of  Monday  the  twenty-fifth  of  September, 
162«.' 

His  Works,  besides  those  above  mentioned.  "  l.Ji2/»^ 
fpoftsio  ad  jipologiam  Cardinalis  Beiiarminif  quam  nuper  edi^ 
dit  contra  Pr^fationem  Monitonam  serenissimt  ae  potentissimi 
prtncipts  Jacobi^  &c.  omnibus  Christianis  Monarckir,  Prin* 
ipibusj  atque  Ordinibus  inscriptam^  i.  e.  An  Answer  to  the 
Apology  of  Cardinal  Bellarmin,  which  he  lately  published 
against  the  Monitory  Preface  of  the  most  serene  and  pp^ 
tent  Prince  King  James,  &c.  addressed  to  all  Christian 
Monarchs,  Princes,  and  States.  2.  Tortura  Tartu  3.  Co/i- 
cio  ad  Clerum  pro  Gradu  Doctoris.  i.  e.  A  Sermon  to  the 
Clergy  for  the  Degree  of  Doctor  in  Divinity.  4.  Conch 
ad  Cierum  in  Sywdo  Provinciali  Cantuariensis  Provinciit  ad 
Divi  Pauli,  i.  e.  A  Sermon  to  the  Clergy  in  the  Provin- 
cial Synod  of  the  Province  of  Canterbury,  at  St  Paul's. 
5.  Concio  Latine  habita  coram  regia  Majestate  quinto  Augusti 
M  DC  VI,  in-  Auh  Grenvici^  quo  tempore  venerat  in  An^ 
gliam^  Regetn  nostrum  invisur us ^  serenissimus  potentissimusque 
princeps  Chris  tianus  Quart  us  Dania  Ss*  Norvegia  Rex.  i.  e. 
A  Latin  Se'rmon,  preacl^ed  before  the  King  in  the  Hall 
at  Greenwich,  Augusts,  1606,  at  the  time  when  the  most 
serene  and  powerful  Prince  Christiern  IV.  King  erf  Den- 
mark and  Norway,  was  come  into  England  to  ¥isit  our 
King.  6.  Concio  Latine  kabita  coram  regia  Majesiate  decim» 
tertio  Apriiis  M  DC  XIII,  in  Aula  Grenviciy  quo  tempore^ 
cum  leciissin^  sua  conjugCy  discessurus  erat  Gener  Regis f  sere^ 
nissimus  potentissimusque  princeps  Fridericus  Comes  Palatinus 
ad  Rhenum.  i.  e.  A  Latin  Sermon,  preached  before  the 
King  injhe  Hall  at  Greenwich,  April  13,  1613, when  the 
King's  Son-in-law,  the  most  serene  and  potent  pripce 
Frederic  Count  palatine  of  the  Rhine,  was  about  to  depart 

with 
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with  his  dearest  Consort.    7.  Questionts  nun  quid  per  jus  dU 
vinurn  magistraiui  liceat  h^reo  jufjurandum  exigere  ^   isf  id 
quatenus  ^  quousque  Itceat  ?  Theologka  Determinatioy  habita 
in  puhlica  Schola  Theologica  Cantabrigia  mense  Julii^  Anno 
1391.  i.  e.  A  Theological  Determination  of  the  question, 
Whether  the  Civil  magistrate  has   a  right  by  the  Law  of 
GOD,  to  require  an  oath  of  an  accused  person,  and  how* 
far  it  may  be  lawful ;  held  in  the  public  Divinity  School 
of  Cambridge,  in  the  month  of  July,  1591.   8.  De  Usuris 
Theologica  Determination  habita  in  publico  Sshola   Theologica 
Cantabrigia,  i,  e.    A  Theological   Derermmation  concern- 
ing Usury,  held  in  the   public  Divuiity  School  of  Cam^ 
bridge.     9.   De  Decimis  Theologica  Determination  habita  in 
fublica  Schola  Theologica   Cantabrigia.  i,  e.  A    Theological 
Determination  concerning   Tythes,    held    in    the   public 
Divinity  School  qf  Cambridge       10.   Responsiones  ad  Pe» 
tri  MoHiiai  Epistolas.     i.    e.    Answers    to    three  of  Du 
Moulin's  Letters^  with  Du  Moulin's  Letters.      11.   Stric- 
ture :   Or,  A  Brief  Answer  to  the  Eighteenth  Chapter  of 
the  first  Book  of  Cardinal  Perron's   Reply,   written    in 
French,  to  K.  James  his  answer   written  by   Mr  Casau- 
bon  in  Latin.      12.  An  Answer  to  the  twentieth  Chapter 
of  Cardinal  Perron's  Reply,  Isfc.     1 3.  A  Speech  delivered 
in  the  otar- Chamber,  concerning  Vows,  in  the  Countess 
of  Shrewsbury's  Case.    These  pieces  were  printed  at  Lon- 
don, after  the  Author's  death,  by  Felix  Kyngston,  in  4to, 
1629,  9nd  dedicated   to  K.  Chailv?8  L  by  the  Bishops  of 
London  and  Ely.     There  are  extant,   besides,   15.   The 
Moral  Law  expounded  :  Or,  Lectures  on  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments ;  whereunto  is  annexed  nineteen  Sermons  upon 
Prayer  in  general,  and  upon  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  parti- 
cular ;   published  by  John  Jackson,  and  dedicated  to  the 
Parliament,  London,  1642,  fol.     16.  Ayrco-'ruTfMtTm  Sacra: 
Or,  A  Collection  of  Posthumous  and  Orphan  Lectures, 
delivered  at  St  Paul's  and  St  Giles's  Cripplegate  church, 
London.  1657,  fol. 
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LORD    OF    PLESSIS    MARLY. 


pHILlP  DE  MORNAY,  lord  of  Plessis  Marly,  an 
•*•  illustrious  French  Protestant,  privy  counsellor  of 
Henry  IV.  and  governor  of  Saumur,  was  born  at  Buhi  in 
Vexin,  upon  the  5th  of  November,  1549.  He  was  de- 
scended from  a  very  ancient  and  noble  family,  which  had 
in  course  of  time  divided  itself  into  several  branches,,  and 
produced  many  great  and  eminent  men.  His  father,  James 
de  Mornay,  had  done  great  services  to  the  royal  family  in 
the  wars  ;  but  in  the  time  of  peace  led  a  very  retired  life, 
and  was  greatly  attache4  to  the  religion  of  his  country. 
He  designed  Philip  for  the  church,  as  he  was  a  younger 
son,  with  a  view  of  succeeding  his  uncle  Bertin  de  Momay, 
who  was  dean  of  lleauvais)  and  abbe  of  Saumur,  and  who 
had  promised  to  resign  those  preferments  to  him ;  but 
these  views  were  broken  by  the  death  of  the  uncle.  In 
the  mean  time,  his  mother,  who  was  the  daughter  of 
Charles  du  Bee  Crespin,  vice-admiral  of  France,  and  cham- 
berlain to  Francis  II.  was  secretly  an  Hugonot ;  and  had 
taken  care  to  inspire  her  son  insensibly  with  her  own  prin- 
ciples. His  father  died  about  two  years  after  his  uncle, 
when  Philip  was  not  more  than  ten  years  of  age  ;  and  two 
years  after,  viz.  in  1561,  in  reading  the  New  Testament^ 
It  pleased  the  Lord  so  to  enlighten  him  by  that  means,  as 
to  enable  him  to  discover  and  abandon  the  errors  and  su- 
perstitions of  the  church  of  Rome  :  And,  in  the  same  year^ 
his  mother,  making  open  profession  of  the  Protestant  re- 
ligion, set  up  a  lecture  in  her  own  house,  which  perfectly 
confirmed  Philip  in  it.  His  literary  education  was  all  the 
while  carrying  on,  with  the  utmost  care  and  circumspec- 
tion :  He  had  masters  provided  in  all  languages  and  sci- 
ences \  and  the  progress  he  made  in  all,  was  what  might 
be  expected  from  his  very  uncommon  parts  and  applica- 
tion. 

In 
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In  the  year  1 567,  Mornay  was  obliged  to  retire  from 
Paris,  where  he  was  pursuing  his  studies,  on  account  of 
the  commotions  which  were  breaking  out  again  ;  and  soon 
after  he  took  up  arms,  and  served  a  campaign  or  two.  But 
having  the  misfortune  to  break  one  of  his  arms,  he  quit- 
ted the  profession  of  a  soldier,  and  began  to  entertain 
thoughts  of  travelling  into  foreign  countries,  not  only 
to  be  out  of  the  way,  till  ttie  civil  wars  should  be  at  an 
end,  but  for  the  sake  of  some  baths,  which  he  hoped 
would  restore  to  him  the  free  use  of  his  arm.  He  arrived 
at  Geneva  in  the  latter  end  of  August,  ]  S68,  not  without 
the  greatest  danger  and  peril  to  himself;  for  all  places 
were  so  full  of  soldiers,  and  the  passages  so  guarded,  that 
it  was  difficult  for  one  of  his  religion  to  pass  with  safety; 
He  made  but  a  short  stay  at  Geneva,  on  account  of  the 
plague,  which  was  there;  but,  taking  his  way  through 
Switzerland,  he  went  to  Heidelberg  in  Germany.  Here 
he  became  acquainted  with  Emmanuel  Tremellius,  and 
other  learned  men,  and  entered  upon  the  study  of  the  civil 
law.  In  September  1569,  he  went  to  Frankfort,  where  he 
was  affectionately  received  by  the  celebrated  Languet,  who 
gave  him  instructions  for  his  future  travels,  and  recom- 
mendatory letters  to  several  great  men.  He  staid  some 
time  afterwards  At  Padua,  for  the  sake  of  perfecting  him- 
self farther  in  the  knowledge  of  the  civil  law,  and  then 
proceeded  to  Venice* 

He  had  a  great  desire  to  make  the  tour  of  the  East ;  but 
a«  the  Venetians  and  Turks  were  then  at  war  about  the  isle 
of  Cyprus,  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  pass  the  coasts  of 
Istria  and  Dalmatia  with  any  degree  of  safety.  From 
Venice,  in  the  year  1571,  he  went  to  Rome,  where  he 
came  into  perils  about  his  religion.  He  had  experienced 
something  of  this  sort  at  Venice,  where  an  officer  of  the 
inquisition  had  been  very  busy  about  him  ;  but  he  had  the 
happiness  to  escape  in  both  places,  and  from  Rome  he  re- 
turned to  Venice,  from  Venice  to  Vienna^and  from  thence, 
after  taking  a  round  through  Hungary,  Bohemia,  Misnia, 
Saxony,  Hesse,  Franconia,  to  Frankfort,  where  he  arrived 
in  September,  1571.  Though  he  was  very  young  when 
he  set  out  upon  his  travels,  yet  he  ever  conducted  him- 
self like  a  Christian  and  a  philosopher ;  and  made  that 
profitable  use  of  them,  which  a  wise  man  will  always 
make.  He  examined  every  thing  that  was  curious  in  e- 
very  place  ;  and  that  nothing  might  escape  him,  he  at- 
tentively perused  not  only  the  general  history  of  the  coun- 
tries, but  also  the  histories  of  each  particular  town  and 

3  province, 
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provincei  ^^rough  which  he  passed.  Nor  was  he  only  at- 
tentive to  their  antiquities  ;  but  remarked  also  whatever 
was  worth  notice  in  the  manners,  customs,  policy,  and 
constitution  of  each. 

In  the  spring  of  the  year  1572,  he  went  into  Flanders  to 
survey  the  situation,  the  strength,  the  fortifications,  and 
garrisons  of  that  country,  and  afterwards  passed  over  to 
England,  where  he  was  graciously  received  by  Q.  £iiza« 
beth  ;  for  his  p/irts,  his  knowledge,  his  uncommon  capa- 
city for  the  management  of  great  affairs,  had  spread  his 
name  far  and  wide,  and  made  him  courted,  especially  by 
the  great. 

In  1575,  he  married,  and  published  the  same  year  a 
Treatise  concern  it.  f]^  Life  and  Deatli ;  for  thouj^h  Mor- 
nay  was  often  employed  in  civil  affairs,  and  oftener  so- 
licited to  engage  in  them  \  yet  as  he  was  ever  a  lover  of 
books  and  retirement,  he  spent  a  great  deal  of  his  time  in 
reading  and  writing.  In  the  year  1576,  he  was  wounded 
and  made  a  prisoner  ;  but  gaining  his  liberty,  he  went  to 
the  court  of  the  king  of  Navarre,  afterwards  Henry  IV.  of 
France,  who  received  him  very  graciously,  gave  him  one 
-of  the  first  places  in  his  council,  and  upon  all' occasions 
paid  great  deference  to  his  judgment.  Mornay,  on  his 
part,  did  the  king  great  services.  He  went  into  England 
to  solicit  the  assistance  of  Q.  Elizabeth  for  him  in  1577, 
into  Flanders  in  1578,  and  to  the  diet  of  Augsburg  in  1579. 

•  He  was  sent  twice  by  the  king  of  Navarre,  as  his  am- 
bassador to  Q.  Elizabeth  ;  to  whom  he  was  so  acceptable, 
that  she  writ  a  letter  to  him,  upon  his  return,  with  her 
own  hand ;  in  which,  among  other  things,  she  told  him, 
«  that  never  any  gentleman  had  treated  with  her,  in  whom 

*  she  took  so  much  pleasure  as  in  himself.' 

In  1578,  he  published  a  Treatise  concerning  the 
Church,  in  which  he  explained  his  motives  for  leaving 
the  Popish,  and  embracing  the  Protestant  religion  ;  and  in 
1579,  he  began  his  justly  celebrated  book"  Upon  the  Truth 
of  the  Christian  Religion.**  But  before  he  had  made  any 
progress  in  this,  he  was  seized  with  an  illness,  wHich  was 
thought  to  be  the  effects  of  some  poison  that  had  been 
given  him  at  Anvers  the  year  before,  with  a  view  of  de- 
stroying him.  He  recovered,  though  dangerously  ill,  and 
continued  to  do  service  to,  the  king  of  Navarre  and  the 
Protestant  religion.  From  the  year  1585,  when  the  league 
commenced,  he  was  more  intimately  connected  with  the 
affairs  of  the  king  ;  and,  in  1 590,  was  made  his  counsel- 
i,.  ■  -  lor 
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^  .  - 

lor  of  st3te,  ^f ter  haTing  been  invested  with  the  govern- 
ment of  Saumur  the  year  before.    • 

In  the  year  J  592,  the  king  pitched  upon  him  to  confer 
inrith  Monsieur  de  Villeroy  upon  the  subject  of  the  king's 
religion  ;  but  the  extravagant  demands  of  de  Villeroy  ren- 
dered their  conference  of  no  effect.  Mornay,  however, 
opposed  the  king's  perversion  to  popery,  as  long  as  he 
could  ;  and  when  he  could  prevent  it  no  longer,  with- 
drew himself  gradually  from  court,  and  gave  himself  up 
to  reading  and  writing. 

In  the  year  1596,  he  published  a  piece  entitled,  the 
Just  Procedures  of  those  of  the  Reformed  Religion ;  in 
which  he  removes  the  imputation  of  the  present  troubles 
and  dissentions  from  the  protestants,  and  throws  the  blame 
on  those  who  injuriously  denied  them  that  liberty,  which 
their  great  services  had  deserved.  In  the  year  J  508,  he 
published  his  Treatise  upon  the  Eucharist,  which  occa- 
sioned the  conference  at  Fontainbleau,  in  the  year  1600, 
between  Mr  du  Perron,  then  bishop  of  Evereux,  after- 
wards cardinal,  and  our  autlior  ;  and  he  raised  his  reputa- 
tion and  credit  among  the  Protestants  to  so  prodigious 
an  heighCf  that  he  was  called  by  many  <  ^the  Protestants' 
*  pc^e.' 

In  tbe  year  1607,  he  published  a  virork  entitled,  The 
Mystery  of  Iniquity,  or  the  History  of  the  Papacy,  which 
was  written,  as  most  of  his  othe^r  works  were,  first  in 
French,  and  then,  like  them,  translated  into  Latin.  Here 
he  shews,  by  what  gradual  progressions  the  popes  have 
risen  to  that  ecclesiastical  tyranny,  whi^h  was  foretold  by 
the  apostles.;  and  what  oppositions,  from  time  to  tinoe, 
all  nations  hive  given  them.  This  seems  to  have  been  a 
work  of  prodigious  labour  ;  yet  it  is  said,  thai  he  was  not 
above  nine  months  in  composing  it. 

The  author  of  the  history  of  Lewis  XIII.  says,  con- 
cerning The  Mystery  of  Iniquity,  or  History  of  the  Pa- 
pacy, That  *  the  design  of  the  author  was  to  shew;  against 
the  cardinals  Baronius  and  Bellarmine,  by  what  degrees 
the  monarchy  of  the  pope  was  formed,  and  the  several  op- 
positions, which  honest  men  made  to  the  establishing  a 
power  so  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  gospel.  The  cut,  or 
print,  in  the  front  of  the  book,  gave  greater  offence  to  the 
Papists  than  all  the  res^.  Paul  the  Vth  was  represented 
in  it,  with  the  flattery  and  impious  inscriptions  made  for 
him  by  some  good  folks  in  Jtaly,  who  applied  to  him, 
what  the  Holy  Ghost  says  of  Jesus  Christ  himself,  gave 
him  the   title  of  the  most  Invincible  Monarch  of  the 

Christian 
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Christian  cofnfnonv>€aUh^  the  most  ardent  defender  of  the  Pi- 
PAL  Omnipotence  ;  in  shorti  Vice-God  *.  This  was  a 
word  newly  invented  to  his  honour. — Momay  du  Plessis 
made  him  ridiculous  by  a  pleasant  remark.  By  adding  th^ 
value  of  the  numerical  letters  of  the  Latin  words  which 
signify  Paul  V,  Vice-God j  he  found  the  number  666|  which 
is  the  mysterious  number  of  the  beast  in  St  John's  Reve« 
lation.'  Hist,  of  Lewis  XIIL  book  ^.  This  book  was 
condemned^ by  the  faculty  of  Paris  in  a  very  poor  way, 
which  only  promoted  its  dispersion  and  credit* 

About  this  time  also  he  published,  an  exhortation  to  the 
Jews  concerning  the  Messiah^  in  which  he  applies  a  great 
deal  of  Hebrew  learning  very  judiciously ;  and  for  this  he 
was  complimented  by  the  elder  Buxtorf. 

There  are  several  other  little  things  of  his  writing; 
bijft  his  capital  work,  and  for  which  he  has  been  most 
distinguished,  is  his  book  *«  Upon  the  Truth  of  the  Chris- 
**  tian  Religion,"  in  which  he  employs  the  weapons  of 
reason  and  learning,  with  great  force  and  skill,  against 
Atheists,  Epicureans,  Heathens,  Jews,  Mahometans,  and 
other  mfidels,  as  he  tells  us  in  his  title.  This  book  was 
dedicated  to  Henry  IV.  while  he  was  king  of  Navarre 
only,  in  the  year  1582,  and  the  year  after  translated  by 

himself 


•  The  writer  of  a  late  ironical  Nrw  defence  of  the  ebureh  of  Rome^  ftates 
this  high  founding  affair  in  the  following  ludicrous  way,  though  founding* 
thtfactt  upon  approved  writings  of  the  church  of  Rome.     *  The  Jefuitt 

*  fay  to  their  difeiples  (Reg.  1.  and  13.)  that  every  one  of  them  muft  v^hol- 
'  ly  deny  his  own  judgment,  and  refolve,  that  if  this  judge  (the  pope)  ihall 
<  fay,  that  any  thing  is  black,  which  appears  to  your  eyes  white,  you  muft 
'  fay  it  is  black  too-^becatife  he  is  infinite,  omnipotent,  and  incvmprehen- 

*  fible  ;*  and  *  hath  (fays  the  bull  of  pope  Pius  V.)  all  power  in  heaven  and 

*  earth,  as  having  been  condituted  prince  over  all  nations  and  all  kingdoms, 
■  with  a  plenitude  of  power  to  root  up,  and  to  plant ;  to  deftroy,  and  to 

*  fave ;  to  raife  up,  and  to  pull  down  at  his  pleafure.'  Hence  the  pope  ic 
frequently  (lyled  by  the  council  of  Lateran  and  by  Ae  canonifts,  DOMI» 
NUS  NOSTER  DEUS  Papa,  i.  e.  *  Our  Lord  God,  the  Pope.'  Hence 
alfo,  it  hath  been  urged  by  Maflbnus,  in  the  life  of  Pope  John  IX.  Epifo- 
pos  Romanos  ne  peccata  quidemfine  laude  (omffiriMrrr,  *  That  the  bifliops  of  Rome 
'  cannot  commit  fin  without  praife.*  The  Dedication,  therefore,  of  father 
Caraffa  to  Pope  Paul  V.  prefixed  to  his  Theologicdl  Thcfes,  was  much  too 
modeft,  when  he  infcribed,P^ t/2.0  V.  VICE-DRO,  CbripUna  Reipuhlica 
Monarcba  IHVICTISSIMO  et  tontieia  Omnipoten  nx  confervatorl  acerrimo -. 
i.  e.  •  To  Paul  V.  the  Vice-God,  the  moft  invincible  Monarch  of  the  Chri. 
ftian  Commonwealth,  and  moA  zealous  Aflertor  of  the  Papal  Omnipotent 
cy.*  This  diffident  title  was  afterwards  nearly  copied,  by  Benedictus  a  Bc- 
nedictis,  4  Venetian,  with  a  little  addition,  ^i/P^^AfO  FICB-DEO, «  To 
the  fupreme  Vice-God,*  See  New  Defence  of  the  Cburcb  rf  Rome,  p,  37, 
r  Matthews. 
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himself  into  Latin.  «<  As  a  Frenchman,"  says  he  in  his 
preface  to  the  Reader,  "  I  have  endeavoured  to  serve  my 
«  own  country  firj^t ;  and,  as  a  Christian,  the  universal 
««  kingdom  of  Christ  next."  Both  the  dedication  and 
Preface  are  fine  pieces,  in  vjrhich  one  hardly  knows  which 
to  admire  more-^the  scholar,  or  the'  Christian.  Monsteuf 
Baiilet  has  observed  with  justness,  that  *  the  Protestants 
•  of  France  had  great  reason  to  be  proud  of  having  such  a 
«  man  as  Mornay  du  Plessis  of  their  party :  A  gentleman 

<  who,  besides  the  nobleness  of  his  birth,  is  distinguished 
«  by  many  fine  qualities,  both  natural  and  acquired/  His 
outside  indeed  was  excellent,  but  his  greatest  honour 
(which  Baillet  did  not  observe)  was  within. 

In  the  year  1621,  when  Lewis  XIIL  made  war  upon  the 
Protestants,  he  took  away  the  government  of  Saumur 
from  Mornay,  who  thereupon  retired  to  his  barony  of  la 
Forest  in  Poictou.  Here  he  seems  to  have,  passed  the  re- 
mainder of  his  days.  A  little  before  his  death,  he  discoursed 
much  upon  the  vanity  and  transitorioess  of  ail  worldly 
things ;  and,  as  St  Paul  speaks,  that  the  fashion  of  this 
world passeth  awai/  ;  nor  did  he  forget  to  quote  Pindar,  who 
says,  that  *  the  life  of  man  is  but  the  dream  of  a  shadow/ 

He  was  sent  twice  by  the  king  of  Navarre  as  his  am- 
bassador to  Q.  Elizabeth ;  to  whom  he  was  so  acceptable, 
that  she  writ  a  letter  to  him,  upon  his  return,  with  her  own 
hand ;  in  lirhich,  among  other  things,  she  told  him,  *  That 

<  never  any  gentleman  had  treated  with  her,  in  whom  she 
*  took  so  much  pleasure,  as  in  himself/ 

When  he  had  made  his  will,  for  the  peace  of  his  family 
after  him,  he  said,  "  Now  I  am  discharged  from  one  of 
<<  my  chiefest  cares ;  and,  for  the  time  to  come,  have 
"  nothing  else  to  look  to  but  death/* 

The  minister  of  the  gospel  whom  he  retained,  having 
told  him  that  l^  had  happily  employed  his  talents  for  the 
profit  of  the  church,  and  the  advancement  of  the  kingdom 
of  Christ :  «*  Alas  !  (said  he)  what  was  there  of  mine  in 
•«  the  work  ?  Say  not  that  it  was  I,  but  GOD  by  me/' 
Which  he  repeated  again  and  again  j  and  then  added,  in 
the  words  of  the  apostle,  1  Cor.  xv.  10.  /  have  laboured ^ 
j^et  not  /,  but  the  grace  of  God  which  is  in  me. 

Soon  after,  being  laid  upon  his  bed,  he  said^  ««  There 
<<  is  nothing  more  just  and  reasonable,  than  that  the 
««  creature  should  obey  his  Creator."  Then,  lifting  up 
his  hands  above  his  head,  he  cried,  «<  Mercy,  mercy,  mer- 
«<  cy  •,"  and  said,  «  He  did  so,  in  order  to  shew,  that  it 
«<  was  th«  sole  mercy  of  GOD  he  had  recourse  to. 

<<  I  caU 
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«<  I  call  for  nothing  (said  he)  but  mercy,  free  mercy. 
«  But  who  is  it  that  shall  brings  an  accusation  against  the 
«<  elect  of  GOD?  It  is  GOD  that  justifieth :  So  that 
«*  neither  lifsy  nor  deaths  nor  things  preientj  fior  things  to  comti 
*•  shall  ever  he  able  to  separate  him  from  the  hve  of  his  Sa» 
♦*  viour" 

In  the  morning  of  the  day  he  died,  he  prayed  in  Latin, 
saying,  *<  Lord  open  thou  my  lips^  and  I  will  shew  forth 
"  thy  praise.  Lord,  make  me  to  know  my  sins,  to  weep 
«  for  them,  to  detest  them^  and  to  have  them  in  execra- 
<'  tion."  And  this  prayer  he  uttered  twice.  He  then 
said  after  the  apostle,  and  with  great  emphasis,  "  We  know 
'*  that  if  our  earthly  house  of  this  tabernacle  be  dissolved^  we 
**  have  a  building  of  Gody  a  house  not  made  with  hands  J^  Af- 
ter which  being  asked,  If  he  were  not  assured  of  sharing 
in  that  eternal  weight  of  glory  spoken  of  by  the  apostle  ? 
he  answered,  "  He  was  perfectly  persuaded  of  it,  and  was 
*<  so  by  the  demonstration  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  more  pow- 
«^  erful,  more  clear3  and  certain  than  any  demonstration 
<<  of  -Euclid."  And  on  this  occasion  he  repeated  the 
words  in  Greek,  1  Cor.  lu  4i^—E0  iiftiuiiu  %jtifuiv49  jmm  iu^ 

In  the  afternoon  he  was  heard  to  say  to  himself,  in  a 
broken  manner,  <<  I  ily,  I  fly  to  heaven :  The  angels 
•<  carry  me  into  the  bosom  of  my  Saviour.  /  know  that 
«  my  Redeemer  livethy  1  shall  see  him  with  these  eyes, 
**  these  very  eyes,  hisce  oculis ;"  and  he  repeated  the  Latin 
words,  again  and  again. 

As  he  became  weaker  and  weaker,  he  was  asked  from 
time  to  time,  if  he  felt  not  in  his  soul  the  power  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  scaling  to  him  the  promises  of  GOD,  and 
filling  him  with  consolation  ?  One  of  his  answers  to  this 
question  was,  «  Yes,  indeed."  Another  was,  «  I  am 
«<  assured  of  it."  And  a  third  was,  «  T^  love  of.  GOD 
«  is  in  my  heart."  And  thus,  in  the  lively  exercise  of 
faith,  this  great  man  rendered  up  his  soul  to  GOD  ',  in 
November,  1623,  and  in  almost  the  seventy-fourth  year  of 
his  age. 

His  great  and  noble  Work  of  «<  The  Truth  of  the 
Christian  Religion,"  was  translated  into  English,  partly 
by  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  and  partly  by  Mr  Arthur  Golding. 
His  «  Mystery  of  Iniquity,"  hath  also  been  translated 
into  our  language,  and,  according  to  Maunsel,  some  other 
of  his  Writings.  Thuanus  speaks  of  our  Author  with  high 
commendation  \  and  the  author  of  the  History  of  Lewis 
XIII.  above-mentioned,  never  mentions  him  without  the 
epithets  wise  and  good*, 

RALPH 
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T>ALPH  HOSPINIAN,  a  learned  Swiss .  writer. 
•*"  who  has  done  eminent  service  to  the  Protes- 
tant cause>  was  born  at  Altorf,  near  Zurich,  where 
his  father  was  minister,  on  the  seventh  of  November, 
1547. 

He  was  sent  at  seven  years  of  age  to  begin  his  studies  at 
Zurich,  under  the  direction  of  John  Wolphius,  his  uncle 
by  his  mother's  side  ;  and  made  a  vast  progress.  Losing 
his  father  in  1563,  he  found  an  affectionate  patron^  in  his 
godfather  Rodolphus  Gualterus. 

He  left  Zurich  in  March,  1565,  in  order  to  visit  the 
ocher  universities  ;  and  he  spent  some  time  in  Marpurg 
and  Heidelberg.  He  was  afterwards  recalled  and  received 
into  the  ministry  in  1568,  and  the  year  after  married  a 
wife,  by  whom  he  had  fourteen  children  :  Nevertheless, 
when  she  died  in  1612,  he  married  a  second.  He  had 
more  success  in  this  respect  than  falls  to  the  share  of  most 
men ;  for  they  were  both  good  women,  and  made  him 
very  happy. 

The  same  year  also,  1569,  he  obtained  the  freedom  of 
the  city  ;  and  was  made  provisor  of  the  Abbey-school  in 
157 1 .  Though  his  school  and  his  cure  engrossed  so  much 
of  his  time,  he  had  yet  the  courage  to  undertake  a  noble 
work  of  vast  extent :  And  that  was  an  "  History  of  the 
"  Erkors  of  Popery."  He  considered,  that  the  Papists, 
when  defeated  by  the  holy  scriptures,  had  recourse  to  tra- 
dition ;  were  for  ever  boasting  of  their  antiquity,  and  de- 
spised the  Protestants  for  being  modern.  To  deprive  them 
of  this  plea,  Hospinian  was  determined  to  search  into  the 
rise  and  progress  of  the  popish  rites  and  ceremonies ;  and 
to  examine  by  what  gradations  the  truth,  which  had  been 
taught  by  Christ  and  his  apostles,  had  given  way  to  inno- 
vations. The  circumstance,  which  first  suggested  this 
thought  was,  his  falling  accidentally  into  conversation  in 
a  country  ale-house  with  a  landlord,  who  was  so  silly  as 
to  imagine,  that  the  monastic  life  came  immediately  from 
paradise. 

He 
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He  could  not  complete  his  Work,  agreeably  to  the  plan 
he  had  drawn  out  ;  but  he  published  some  considerable 
parts  of  it,  as,  1.  De  Templis  :  Hoc  esty  de  origine^  pro- 
gressUf  usUf  et  abusu  Templorum^  ac  omntno  rerum  omnium 
ad  Tempia  pertinentium,  1581  in  folio.  2.  De  Monachis  : 
Seu  de  origine,  Isf  progressu  monachatus  et  ordinum  monasiico' 
rumy  1588,  in  folio.  3.  De  Festis  Judaorum  et  Ethnico^ 
rum :  Hoc  est^  de  origine^  progressuy  ceremoniis^  et  ritibus 
festorum  dierum  Judaorum^  Gracorum^  Romanorumy  Tur^ 
carum,  et  Indianorumy  1592  in  folio.  4.  Festa  Chrtstian^-- 
rumy  Isfc.  1593,  in  folio.  5.  Historia  Sacramentaria  :  Hot 
esty  libri  quinque  de  Coena  Dominica  prima  institutione  ejus- 
que  vero  usu  et  abusu  in  primava  ecclesiay  necnon  de  origine^ 
progressuy  ceremoniisy  et  ritibus  Mirsa^  TransubstantiationiSf 
et  aliorum  pene  infinitorum  error um^  quibus  Caena  prima  in* 
stitutio  horribiliter  in  papatu  polluta  ^  prof anata  est ^  159S» 
in  folio.  6.  Pars  altera :  De  origine  et  progressu  contro' 
versia  sacramentaria  de  Coena  Domini  inter  Lutkeranos^ 
UbiquistaSy  et  OrthodoxoSf  quos  Zuinglianos  seu  Calvinistas 
vocanty  exorta  ab  aitno  1517  usque  ad  1602  deducta  ;  1602, 
in  folio. 

These  are  all  of  them  parts  of  his  great  work,  which 
he  enlarged  in  succeeding  editions,  and  added  confuta- 
tions of  the  arguments  of  Bellarmin,  Baronius,  and  Gretser. 
What  he  published  on  the  Eucharist,  and  another  work, 
entitled  Concordia  Discorsy  &c.  printed  in  1607,  exaspe- 
rated the  Lutherans  in  a  high  degree ;  and  they  wrote 
against  him  very  abusively.  *  He  did  not  publish  any  an- 
swer, though  he  had  almost  finished  one,  but  turned  his 
arms  against  the  Jesuits  ;  and  published  Historia  Jesuitica : 
Hoc  esty  de  origine,  regulisy  constitutionibusy  privilegiisy  in* 
erementisy progressu y  t^  propagatione  ordinis  Jesuitarum.  Itemy 
de  eorum  dolisy  fraudibusy  imposturisy  nefariisy  facinoribusy 
cruentis  consihisy  falsa  quoquey  seditiosoy  et  sanguinolenta  doC' 
trina,  1619,  in  folio. 

These  are  his  Works;  and  they  justly  gained  Him 
high  reputation,  as  they  did  also  good  preferment.  He 
was  appointed  archdeacon  of  Caroline- church  in  1588; 
and  in  1594,  minister  of  the  Abbey -church.  He  was  de- 
prived of  his  sight  for  near  a  year  by  a  cataract,  yet  con- 
tinued to  preach  as  usual,  and  was  happily  couched  in 
September,  161S,  In  1623,  being  seventy-six  years  of  age, 
he  grew  childish ;  and  so  continued  till  his  death,  which 
happened  on  the  eleventh  of  March,  in  the  year  1626. 
The  public  entertained  so  high  an  opinion  of  his  learning 
from  his  writings,  that  he  was  exhorted  from  all  quarters 

t« 
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to  refute  Baronius's  Annals ;  and  no  one  was  thought  to 
bave  greater  abilities  for  the  task.  A  new  edition  of  his 
works  was  published  at  Geneva  in  168 1|  in  seven  thin  vo- 
lumes in  folio. 


RICHARD  STOCK,  M.  A. 


np'HIS  laborious  and  successful  divine  was  born  at 
^  York,  where  he  received  his  school  education  till 
about  eighteen  years  of  age,  when  he  was  admitted  of  St 
John's-college,  in  Cambridge,  and  in  a  little  time  after 
chosen  scholar  of  that  college.  His  ingenuity,  industry, 
and  proficiency  in  his  studies,  soon  recommended  him 
to  the  notice  of  Dr  William  Whitaker,  then  master  of 
St  John's  college,  who  gave  him  every  proper  encourage- 
ment. 

He  studied  with  great  applause,  and  took  his  bachelor 
and  master  of  arts  degree  ;  when,  refusing  the  proposal  of 
a  fellowship  in  Sidney -college,  he  left  the  university;  but 
not  before  he  had  given  evident  signs  of  great  ability,  in 
being  a .  master-builder  in  GOD's  work,  and  of  much 
wisdom  in  winning  souls  to  GOD.  After  some  little 
time  spent  at  Sir  Edmund  Cope's  in  Northamptonshire,  and 
at  lady  Lane's,  at  Burton  on  the  Water  in  Gloucestershire, 
being  chaplain  to  the  latter,  he  came  to  London,  where  he 
was  chosen  lecturer  of  St  Austin's  in  Watling -street ;  He 
was  also  employed  to  preach  twice  every  Lord's  day  at  St 
Mildred's,  Bread-street,  during  the  life  of  an  elderly^cler- 
gyman  who  had  the  charge  of  it.  He  then  removed  a 
little  higher  to  All-hallows,  as  an  assistant  to  Mr  Ed- 
mund's, who  was  aged  andjinfirm,  and  continued  to  preach 
there  with  such  acceptance  and  success,  that,  at  Mr  Ed- 
mund's decease,  the  benefice  was  conferred  on  him,  which 
he  held  to  the  end  of  his  days.  Being  settled,  he  married 
and  had  three  daughters. 

Mr  Gataker,  speaking  of  Mr  Stock,  says,  <  he  was  a 
«  grave  and  reverend  father  in  the  English  church,  a  faith* 

<  ful  minister  and  servant  of  Jesus  Christ,  and   a  vigilant 

<  pastor  over  his  congregation.  His  life  and  conversa- 
^  tion,  and  constant  labour  in  the  work  of  the  Lord, 
*  were  well  known  through  the  whole  city  of  London  j 

*  where 
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«  where  he  constantly  continued  the  work  of  his  ministrjr 
•  by  the  space  of  about  thirty  years.  His  constant  cus- 
tom was  to  preach  twice  every  Lord's  day ;  and  he  took 
great  pains  in  catechising  the  younger  people  on.  the  week* 
day,  and  was  indeed  most  indefatigable  in  the  discharge 
of  every  part  of  his  pastoral  office  both  public  and  private. 
And,  in  point  of  success,  as  the  apostle  Paul  said  of  the 
Corinthians,  JTou  are  the  seal  of  my  apostleship^  and  my  letters 
testimonial ;  so  might  Mr  Stock,  with  the  utmost  truth 
and  propriety,  say  of  many  of  the  people  in  London  ;  more 
people  professing  themselves  to  have  been  effectually  called 
and  converted  under  him,  than  almost  any  other  minister 
of  his  day  ;  and  great  numbers  acknowledging  themselves 
to  have  been  edified,  built  up,  and  made  better  by  him ; 
who  are  all  the  seals  of  his  calling,  and  of  Christ's  speak, 
ing  in  him  and  by  him,  not  merely  with  a  verbal  or  ex- 
ternal call,  but  with  letters  of  divine  efficacy,  and  with 
the  power  of  divine  grace  to  their  souls. 

One  saith,  'Th.it  the  apostles  were  like  fishermen,  the  suc- 
ceeding ministers  like  huntsmen.  The  apostles  like  fisher- 
m^-n  that  caught  many  at  one  draught :  The  succeeding 
ministers  like  huntsmen,  that  with  much  toil  and  clamour, 
running  up  and  down  all  day,  scarce  take  one  deer  or 
hare  ere  night.  And  such  is  the  hard  condition  of  many 
of  GOD's  servants,  that  notwithstanding  the  faithful  and 
painful  discharge* of  their  duty,  yet  are  enforced  to  com- 
plain with  the  proplit't,  V/lio  hath  believed  Our  report  I  and, 
I  have  laboured  iti  vo'in.  Scarce  able  to  produce,  or  in- 
stance in  any  one,  of  whom  they  can  with  some  good 
ground  of  assurance  presume,  that  they  have  gained  at 
least  him  unto  GOD.  But  well  might  this  happy  Ser- 
vant of  Christ,  through  GOD's  blessing  upon  his  labours, 
stand  out  and  say,  not  of  one  or  two,  but  of  troops,  in 
the  words  of  the  same  prophet,  Behold  /,  and  the  children 
that  God  hath  given  nie.  And  with  the  apostle.  These 
have  I  begotten  unto  God  by  the  gospel  cf  Jisus  Christ.^ 

Yea  more  than  that,  (continues  Mr  Clarke)  many  fa- 
mous lights  in  GOD's  church,  and  faithful  ministers  of 
his  word  do  profess  to  have  lighted  their  candles  at  his 
lamp  5  yea  some  of  them  to  have  received  their  first  begin- 
nings, not  of  light  only,  but  of  spiritual  life  and  grace 
(without  which  all  light,  be  it  never  so  great,  is  no  light* 
but  mere  darkness)  from  his  ministry.  It  is  no  small  honour 
for  a  man  to  win,  if  it  were  but  any  one  soul ;  for  to  win 
a  soul,  is  to  win  more  than  the  whole  world  besides  is  worth: 
But,  what  an  honour  then  is  it  to  be,  not  a  winner  of  a  soul, 

but 
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but  a  winner  of  such  as  prove  winners  of  souls ;  and  so 
by  winning  of  some  one  immediately,  to  be  a  mediate 
winner  of  many  others  by  him  ?  They  shall  shine  (saith 
he)  as  the  heavens,  that  instruct ;  and  they  that  convert 
others  as  the  stars.  And  how  gloriously  then  (suppose  we) 
doth  this  blessed  Man  of  GOD  shine  now  in  the  kingdom 
of  GOD,  that  was  an  instructor  of  those  that  are  instruc- 
tors of  others,  that  was  a  converter  of  those  that  are  con- 
verters of  others  themselves  ! 

<  Many  then  did  this  worthy  man  (as  the  Holy  Ghost 
9aith  of  John  the  Baptist)  win  unto  GOD/     Many  he 
won,  though  all  he  could  not,  that  was  more  than  the 
apostle  Paul  was  able  to  do.     The  Jews  opposed  them- 
selves against  his  ministry,  and  blasphemed,  Acts  xviii.  (>. 
and  2  Thess.  iii.  2.     All  nun  (saith  he)  liave  not  faith ;  but 
yet  many  he  won,  and  his  desire  and  endeavour  (with  the 
same  apostle)  was  to  win  all,  his  own  flock  especially,  of 
whom  he  used  to  protest,  "  that  it  was  more  comfort  to 
"  him  to  win  one  of  them  than  twenty  others."    But  some 
refractory  spirits  he  met  withal,  (as  what  minister  doth 
not  ? )  that  would  not  be  reclaimed  ;  that  by  their  cross- 
grained  carriage   and  behaviour,  were  as  thorns  it^  his 
eyes,  and  as  goads  in  his  sides,  and  proved  a  vexation  of 
heart  to  him  continually.     But  against  such  persons,  not 
only  the  dust  of  the  minister\s  feet,  but  the  sweat  of  his 
brow,  and  the  tears  of  his  eyes,  and  his  strength  wasted 
amongst  them,  and  his   spirits  spent  upon  them,  shall  one 
day  rise  up  in  judgment  against  them,  if  it  be  not  prevent- 
ed by  divine  mercy. 

Though  it  is  seldom  seen,  that  much  good  is  done  by  a 
minister  whose  heart  and  tongue  do  not  correspond,  and 
whose  lip  and  life  do  not  agree ;  yet  as  a  man  may  be  the 
means  to  save  the  souls  of  others,  but  not  his  own  j  or, 

<  may  be  (as  St  Austin  says)  like  a  stone  gutter  or  a  leaden 
«  pipe,  that  conveyeth  water  into  a  garden,  yet  receiveth 

<  no  benefit  thereby  itself ;'  may  preach  to  others,  and 
not  to  himself;  may  convert  others,  but  himself  prove  a 
cast-away ;  so  we  can  affirm,  from  the  utmost  degree  of 
human  certainty,  that  this  was  not  the  case  of  this  truly 
pious  labourer  in  GOD*s  vineyard.  He  was  not  one  of 
those  that  say  and  do  not;  but  as  he  taught,  so  he  perform- 
ed ;  his  doctrine  and  practice  went  hand  in  hand.  His  ac- 
tions, though  silent,  were  nevertheless  the  counterpart  of 
the  sermons  he  preached  from  the  pulpit.  This  sweet  har- 
mony of  heart  and  life  had  a  surprising  influence  for  good 

on 
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on  many,  who,  at  least  (as  the  world  at  large  erer  aimt 
to  do)  could  find  little  to  find  fault  with  or  condemn. 

Two  things  (says  a  certain  person)  are  necessary  to 
make  a  complete  vmn^  integrity  2nd  judgment  i  and  though 
they  meet  but  in  few,  yet  there  was  a  ha|)py  conjunction 
of  them  both  in  this  great  man.  This  appears  from  the 
frequent  application  that  many  made  to  him,  to  be  an 
overseer  of  their  last  wills,  and  to  advise  them  in  the  dis* 
posal  of  their  estates  :  And  also,  that  his  brethren  the 
clergy,  as  well  as  others,  from  all  parts  of  the  realm, 
had  recourse  to  him  by  letter  or  otherwise^  as  one  more 
than  ordinarily  able  to  give  them  satisfaction  in  the  8olu«- 
tion  of  their  doubts  and  difficulties.  These  two,  then, 
made  Um  a  complete  man  ^  but  there  is  something  more 
required  to  make  a  complete  minister,  viz*  That  he  be 
able  to  speak  his  mind  fitly,  (for  what  use  can  there  be  of 
a  mute  messenger  ?)  and  that  he  dare  do  it  freely,  (for  of 
whom  is  courage  and  freedom  of  speech  more  required 
than  of  GOD's  messengers  ?)  Nor  was  Mr  Stock  defec- 
tive in  either. 

As  for  the  former,  he  was  well  able,  not  only  to  ex- 
press, but  to  urge  .and  press  it  also ;  not  to  confirm 
alone,  but  to  commend  also  what  he  had  delivered  with 
clear  method,  sound  proof,  fit  phrases,  and  variety  of  good 
literature  ;  that  both  the  most  learned  might  receive  satis- 
faction from  him,  and  the  very  ignorant  and  dull  might 
also  reap  benefit  by  him,  leaving  such  a  deep  impression  in 
their  hearts  and  minds,  that  they  could  not  remain  igno- 
ranty  who  heard  him  for  any  space  of  time.  In  a  word, 
in  this  kind,  he  was  such  a  person,  as  many  strove  to 
imitate,  but  few  attained  to  equal  him. 

His  prudence  also  appeared  in  his  order  of  catechising 
the  young  persons  of  his  parish,  by  e^camining  them  apart ; 
the  young  men  on  one  day,  and  the  maids  on  another. 
Those  that  made  the  greatest  progress  first  in  the  presence 
of  the  more  ignorant  and  dull ;  and  the  latter  apart  by 
themselves,  when  the  former  were  departed ;  that  so  they 
might  reap  what  fruit  ^^hey  could  by  hearing  the  others, 
and  yet  might  receive  no  discouragement  by  being  heard 
of  them. 

Neither  was  his  pious  diligence  and  care  less  seen  in 
the  religious  instruction  and  education  of  those  that  were 
under  his  private  charge,  as  children  and  servants,  for 
whom  his  care  was  greater  to  provide  for  their  souls  than 
their  bodies,  for  their  spiritual  than  for  their  temporal 
estate  (though  he  neglected  not  the  latter)  by  bringing  them 

up 
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vp  in  the  nurtun  and  admonition  of  the  Lofd,  ^  In  a  word, 
it  would  require  a  volume,  to  write  of  all  the  gifts,  gra- 
ces, and  praise- worthy  qualities  of  this  eminent  servant  of 
Christ.  . 

In  his  public  ministry,  his  usual  manner  was,  occa^^ 
sionally  to  quote  the  sayings  of  many  of  the  fathers^ 
which  some  taking  exceptions  at,  he  thus  apologized 
for  himself,  «<  If  any  (said  he,)  take  exceptions  at  my 
"  alleiiging  of  fathers,  (as  some  have  taken  offence  at 
**  my  using  of  reasons  to  confirm  the  doctrine,  but  with 
■*«  very  little  reason,  as  I  suppose),  I  must  pray  them  to 
**  give  me  leave  to  use  them,  till  I  can  see  that  unlawful- 
<«  ness  which  they  affirm  to  be  in  the  practice,  and  to  cen- 
**  sure  me  in  charity  for  the  use  of  them,  as  I  do  them  for 
**  not  using  them.  I  will  look  as  well  to  my  heart  in  th^ 
<«  use  of  them,  as  God  shall  enable  me  ;  and  when  I  shall 
««  see  the  hurt  of  them,  I  will  endeavour  as  much  to 
"  avoid  them.  In  the  mean  tjme,  I  will  make  as  much 
•*  use  as  I  can  of  them,  to  edify  the  church  of  God." 

In  his  younger  days,  being  called  to  preach  at  St  Paul's 
Cross,  he  dealt  pretty  plainly  and  freely  in  taxing  som6 
abuses  in  the  city  in  unequal  ratings,  by  which  th6 
meaner  sort  were  overburdened,  whilst  the  rich  and  great 
ones  escaped  with  more  ease.  This  gave  great  ofFenee  to 
many  of  them,  who  checked  him  as  over-rash  for  dealing 
in  ^uch  matters,  calling  him  a  green^headi  But  in  his  latter 
days  being. called  to  preach  at  the  lord-mayor's  election,. 
he  fell  again  upon  the  sanle  subject,  and  told  them,  a  grai^- 
head  spake  now  what  a  green^head  had  done  before. 

In  these,  and  such  like  employments,  public  and  private, 
he  spent  his  time :  He  spent  his  strength  like  a  torch  or 
taper,  wasting  and  consuming  himself  for  the  profit  and 
benefit  of  others;  having  his  work  with  GOD  then,  and 
his  reward  for  it  from  G^d  afterwards.  And  it  was  for 
the  sake  of  these  employments  principally,  that  he  desired 
recovery  of  health  and  strength  :  In  the  performance  of 
which,  through  great  earnestness,  he  often  strained  him- 
self, even  in  the  midst  of  his  infirmity  and  weakness,  to 
the  evident  increase  of  both.  What  is  the  sign  (saith  He- 
zekiah,  when  he  was  promised  recovery)  that  1  shall  go  up 
io  the  house  of  the  Lord  ?  as  desiring  continuance  of  life, 
and  recovery  of  health,  for  no  one  end  more  than  that. 
And  it  was  from  the  same  motive,  that  this  good  man 
was  desirous  of  recovery,  that  he  likewise  might  again 
repair  to  the  house  of  GOD,  and  that  he  might  return 
to  GOD's  work  again. 

Vol.  II.  *  Ff  To 
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To  which  purpose,  the  very  bst  Lord's  day  before 
liis  decease,  haTing,  after  many  relapses  recovered  a  littk 
etrength,  he  made  shift  to  get  out  to  a  neighbotiring  con- 
gregation, there  to  join  with  GOD's  people  in  public  per- 
formance of  such  solemn  service  of  GOD,  as  that  day  i» 
usually  spent  and  employed  in«  And  having  held  out 
with  them  to  the  end,  in  both  parts  of  the  day,  he  rejoi- 
ced exceedingly,  that  he  was  able  so  to  do  ;  the  rather,  be- 
cause he  thereby  conceived  some  good  hope,  that  he  shoukl 
be  strong  enough,  ere  long,  to  return  to  his  wonted  work 
and  employment  again.  But  the  Lord  saw  it  better  (for 
his  wiU  appears  by  his  nvork)  to  put  an  end  to  his  ioces- 
jant  labours  here,  and  to  translate  him  to  the  place  of  his 
«ndless  rest,  upon  the  twentieth  day  of  April,  1626,  hav- 
ing been  preacher  at  AUhalloWs,  Breadstreet,  during  the 
space  of  thirty- two  years;  where  he  was  an  example  to  his 
people  in  word,  in  conversation,  in  charity,  in  spirit,  in 
faith,  in  purity.     But,  as  one  saith,  <  An  exact  face  is  sel- 

<  dom  drawn  but  with  much  disadvantage ;  so  neither  is  his 

<  character ;  therefore  we  may  well  conclude,  as  one  doth 

*  of  Basil,  There  wanted  but  his  own  tongue  to  speak  of 

•  his  worth.* 


■X'.  T 


RICHARD    ROTHWEL- 


OICHARD  ROTKtWEL  was  born  in  Lancashire, 
■*-^  at  or  near  Bolton  in  the  Moors,  about  the  year  1568. 
His  education  was  in  the  schools,  and  afterwards  in  Cam* 
bridge  ;  in  the  one  he  attained  to  an  exact  knowledge  of 
the  tongues  (especially  Greek,  and  Hebrew,  wherein  he  wi% 
a  critic)  and  in  the  other  of  the  arts  \  so  that  he  became 
a  skilful  linguist,  subtile  disputant,  copious  orator,  and 
of  a  deep  insight  into  all  kinds  of  knowledge,  human  or 
divine. 

<  In  this  first  course  of  his  studies  (says  Mr  Clark, 
or  rather  Gower,  after  his  manner,  from  whom  we  take 
most  of  this  article)  appeared  presently  to  his  observers 
the  buds  and  blossoms  of  that  fame  which  after  he  at- 
tained, for  he  had  a  prompt  wit,  a  quick  apprehension, 
a  clear  understanding,  a  sound  judgment,  a  ready  speech, 

and  a  strong  memory  ^  all  these  seldom  meet  in  one  man, 
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but  did  In  him  very  eminently,  and  w«re  improved  by 
diligent  study,  which  (out  of  desire  of  learning  and  know« 
ledge)  he  continued  to  the  last  without  ceasing. 

His  constitution  of  body,  and  moral  endownoents  of 
mind,  were  great  props  and  supporters  to  his  intellectual 
habits.  Virtue  becomes  more  acceptable  from  a  handsome 
person  ;  This  is  not  the  ordinary  lot  of  scholars ;  he  was 
tall,  well  set,  of  great  strength  of  body  and  activity,  of  a 
9tern  countenance,  of  invincible  courage,  of  approved  val- 
our, and  o(  a  very  goodly  and  majestic  presence  i  Grief 
nor  any  misery  could  ever  break  him,  but  joy  would  pre*? 
sently  melt  him  into  tears.  He  was  of  a  generous  spirit 
and  deportment,  yet  withal  very  humble  and  courteous  i 
bis  language  was  sententious  and  proverbial.  I  have  heard 
many  others  say,  what  I  must  needs  say  myself,  I  never 
came  to  him,  but  I  wept  the  more  learned  from  him.  He 
had  a  great  dexterity  in  communicating  his  mind  to  ano- 
ther* and  speaking  to  his  understanding.  GOD  gave  him 
a  great  inlet  into  the  hearts  of  men. 

He  spttit  many  years  in  the  university  before  he  en^ 
tered  into  the  ministry  ;  he  was  ordained  presbyter  by 
Dr  Whitgift,  then  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  forbade 
him  Yneddling  with  the  interpretation  of  Moses's  types,  the 
books  of  Canticles,  Daniel,  and  the  Revelation  ;  which  as 
he  then  thought  himself,  as  the  bishop  did,  were  not  so 
useful  for  him  to  study  as  some  other  scriptures. 

But,  alas  !  all  these  natural  dispositions,  intellectual 
habits,  personal  deportments,  were  but  as  so  many  wea- 

Eons  in  the  hands  of  a  madman  :  Judge  how  able  by  these 
e  was  to  resist  the  truth  \  for  he  remained  some  years  with» 
jDut  any  change  of  heart,  or  sensible  work  of  grace  upon 
hi^  soul,  but  preached  karpedly,  as  they  called  it,  and  lived 
vainly ;  abhorring  debauchery,  and  debauched  compani- 
ons, through  the  height  of  his  spirit,  but  gave  himself 
cp  hunting,  bowling,  shooting,  more  than  became  a  mini- 
ster of  the  gospel ;  and  sometimes  he  would  swear  faith 
and  troth,  and  in  his  passion,  greater  blasphemies. 

I  have  heard  him  tell,  that  there  were  two  knights  in 
Lancashire  falling  out,  and  great  feud  betwis^t  them  *,  that 
the  one  had  a  very  good  park  with  store  of  deer  ;  that  the 
other  had  excellent  good  fish-ponds  and  store  of  fish  :  He 
robbed  the  park  of  the  one,  and  presented  what  he-  got  to 
the  other  ;  And  the  fish-ponds  of  the  other,  and  presented 
the  fish  to  his  adversary.  Thus  he  pleased  himstlf  in  the 
days  of  his  vanity,  with  such  kind  of  follies  ^  in  doing 
this  one  night,  the  keeper  met  with  him,  his  dog  having 

«  killed 
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killed  a  buck :  At  the  fall  of  the  back  the  keeper  came  irt 
with  his  faulchion  and  stafF,  and  met  Mr  Rothwel,  who 
had  a  stafF  also ;  they  fell  from  words  to  blows ;  he  got  the 
keeper  down,  bound  him  by  the  thumbs,  and  drew  him 
up  to  his  full  height,  that  he  could  but  touch  the  ground 
with  hie  toes,  and  so  left  him  tied  to  a  tree  till  next  morn- 
ing, when  others  found  him  and  loosed  him. 

At  length  it  pleased  GOD,  who  separated  him  from  his 
mother's  womb,  as  he  did  St  Paul,  and  called  him  by  his 
grace,  to  reveal  his  Son  in  him.  .Which  because  it  was  fa- 
mous, and  he  himself  afterwards  proved  the  conversion  of 
so  many,  I  shall  set  it  down  as  I  remember  I  have  heard 
him  speak  it.  He  was  playing  at  bowls  amongst  some 
Papists  and  vain  gentlemen  upon  Saturday,  somewhere 
about  Rochdale  in  Lancashire  *,  there  comes  into  the  green 
to  him  one  Mr  Midgley,  a  grave  and  godly  minister  of 
Rochdale,  whose  praise  is  great  in  the  gospel,  though  far 
inferior  to  Mr  Rothwel  in  parts  and  learning ;  he  took 
him  aside  and  fell  into  a  large  commendation  of  him,  at 
length  told  him,  what  pity  k  was  that  such  a  man  s^s  he 
should  be  a  companion  for  Papists,  and  that  upon  a  Sa* 
turday,  when  he  should  be  preparing  for  the  Lord's  day. 
Mr  Rothwel  slighted  his  words,  and  checked  him  for  his 
meddling..  This  good  old  man  left  him,  went  home,  and 
prayed  privately  for  him  ;  Mr  Rothwel,  when  he  was  re- 
tired from  that  company,  could  not  rest^  Mr  Midgley's 
word»  had  struck  so  deep  in  his  thoughts. 

The  next  day  he  went  to  Rochdale  church  to  hear  Mf 
Midgley,  where  it  pleased  GOD  so  to  bless  that  ordinance, 
that  Mr  Rothwel  was  by  the  sermon  brought  home  to 
Christ.  He  came  after  sermon  to  Mr  Midgley,  thank- 
ed him  for  his  reproof,  and  besought  his  direction  and 
prayers,  for  he  was  in  a  miserable  condition  of  nature; 
and  under  the  spirit  of  bondage  he  lay  for  a  time,  till  after- 
wards, and  by  Mr  Midgley's  hands  also,  he  received  the 
spirit  of  adoption,  wherewith  he  was  so  sealed,  that  he 
never  lost  his  assurance-  to  his  dying  day. 

Though  he  was  a  man  subject  to  many  temptations,  the 
devil  assaulting  him  very  much,  yet  GOD  was  mightily 
with  hira,  that  out  of  his  own  experience  he  was  able 
to  comfort  many.  He  esteemed  and  counted  Mr  Midgley 
ever  afterwards  for  his  spiritual  father.  This  makes  m^ 
think  upon  Augustine's  speech  to  GOD  when  he  came  to 
hear  Ambrose  preach,  \  I  did  not  come  hither  as  a  doctor, 
<  or  teacher,  but  upon  another  account,  I  was  brought  by 
«  thee  as,  an  ignorant  person  to  him,  that  I  might  be  led  by 

chirm 
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'  ^  him  to  thee  as  one  endued  with  knowledge.'  So  did  the 
Lord>  by  Mr  Midgley's  plain  kind  of  teaching,  put  forth 
the  evidence  of  his  Spirit,  upon  this  mighty  and  learned 
Rabbi.  Consequent  upon  this  change,  he  disposed  of  his 
temporal  estate  amongst  his  friends,  and  lived  of  the  gos- 
pel, 1  Cor.  ix.  11,  14. 

He  was  made  chaplain  to  a  regiment  under  the  earl  of 
Essex  in  Ireland,  in  which  capacity  he  was  exceedingly 
useful.  His  preaching  run  evidently  in  another  manner 
than  formerly,  opening  the  depths  of  Satan,  and  deceitful- 
ness  of  the  heart,  so  that  he  was  called  the  rough-hewer* 
He  had  the  power  of  God  went  with  his  ministry,  when 
he  preached  the  law  to  niiake  men  tremble,  yea  sometimes 
to  cry  out  in  the  church :  And  when  he  preached  the  gos^ 
pel,  he  was  another  Barnabas,  and  had  great  skill  in  com- 
forting afflicted  consciences. 

He  studied  now  the  controversies  between  the  conform- 
ists and  the  non- conformists ;  and  had.  such  an  apprehen- 
sion of  persecution,  that  he  would  neither  marry  nor  re- 
ceive a  benefice,  though  he  had  the  offer  of  several ;  but 
contented  hixnself  with  being'  lecturer  at  a  chapel  in  Lan- 
<;ashire,  and  domestic  chaplain  to  the  earl  of  Devonshire. 
A  very  common  expression  of  his  was,'<<  Persecution  is  a 
^«  pledge  of  future  happiness." 

At  length  |ie  came  to  spend  most  part  of  his  time  in 
the  bishopric  of  Durham,  by  means  of  an  honourable  lady, 
the  lady  Bowes,  afterwards  ^the  lady  Darcy  in  the  Nprth. 
She  gave  about  one  hundred  pounds  per  annum  to  main- 
tain preache,rs  where  there  were  none,  nor  any  means  for 
them.    She  would  lay  out  all  her  interest  to  get  them,  and 
then  she  would  dispose  of  them  where  there  needed,  in  the 
North,  or  in  the  Peak  in  Derbyshire,  or  in  other  places, 
and  allow  them  pensions.     Sir  William  Bowes  her  hus- 
band dying,  his  funerals  were  kept  at  Barnard's-castle, 
where  he  had  some  estate  :  Mr  Dike  (father  of  the  writers 
of  that  name)  >ya3  then  her  household  chaplain,  and  went 
into  the  North  to  that  funeral ;  at  his  return  he  represent- 
ed the  state  of  the  people  destitute  of  a  minister  to  this  la- 
dy, who  would  have  sent  him  thither;  but  he  told  her  he 
durst  not  venture  on  so  surly  a  people,  but  commended 
Mr  Rothwel  to  her.     She  sent  to  him  then  at  the  earl  of 
Devonshire's  house,  and  proflfered  him  this  employment ; 
bis  answer  was,  "  He  would  go  thither,  and  if  the  people 
**  called  him,  he  would  then  accept  of  her  motion.'' 

At 
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At  his  first  day^s  labour  thej  all  desired  him.  He  l*^* 
turned  to  the  ladjr,  and  told  her,  he  would  go ;  she  replied^ 
though  for  their  sakes  she  was  .glad,  yet  she  was  afraid  to 
send  him*  Understanding  that  they  were  of  a  fierce  dis- 
position, and  naving  never  heard  the  gospel,  they  might 
deal  unkindly  with  him ;  he  answered*  "  Madam,  if  I 
««  thought  I  should  never  meet  the  devil  there,  I  would 
^<  never  go  :  He  and  I  have  been  at  odds  in  other  places } 
*«  and  I  hope  we  shall  not  agree  there.'*  The  lady  allowed 
him  forty  pounds  per  annum  ;  and  such  as  GOD  wrought 
Upon  by  his  ministry,  contributed  to  him  ;  but  he  would 
hot  have  a  penny  from  any  other. 

There  was  once  collected  in  his  absence,  thirty  pound! 
by  Sir  Talbot  Bowes,  who  lived  there,  from  the  people ; 
but  when  he  returned  and  knew  it,  he  caused  it  to  be  re* 
Stored  to  the  parties  that  gave  it, and  told  them,  <^  he  sought 
•*  them,  not  theirs." 

At  his  first  entrance  he  had  great  oppositions,  and  some- 
times was  way- laid  to  take  away  his  life,  but  he  overcame 
all  with  such  patience  and  courage^  that  his  greatest  ene« 
mies  were  afraid  of  him ;  and  he  preached  few  sermons, 
but  it  was  believed  he  gained  some  souls. 

His  manner  was  to  spend  the  forenoon  at  his  studies,  a{id 
the  afternoon  in  going  through  his  parish,  and  conferring 
with  his  people  i  in  which  he  excelled,  and  thereby  gained 
much  upon  them  ;  and  within  four  years  he  had  so  many 
judicious  and  experimental  Christians,  the  people  came 
fromLondon,  York,  Richmond,  Newcastle, and  many  other 
places,  to  see  the  order  of  his  congregation.  He  after- 
wards went  to  Mansfield  in  Nottinghamshire,  where  he 
continued  to  his  death. 

About  a  day  or  two  before  his  death,  he  had  some  light* 
ening  of  his  disorder,  and  he  sat  up  in  his  chair,  and  dis- 
coursed freely,  chearfnlly  and  heavenly,  all  that  and  the  next 
day.  Some  sent  to  inquire  how  he  did  \  he  answered, "  I  am 
♦*  well,  and  shall  be  well  shortly  ;**  and  whispering  to  a 
friet>d,  he  s^id,  «  Do  you  know  my  meaning — I  shall  be 
*«  with  Christ  ere  long  j  but  do  not  tell  them  so."  He 
caused  that  friend  to  repeat  a  sermon  just  preached  in 
his  parish  dhurch ;  after  which,  with  tears  in  his  eyes, 
he  laid  his  hands  on  that  person's  head,  and  lifted  up  his 
eyes  to  heaven,  and  with  a  short  prayer  blessed  him.  The 
iiext  day,  the  pangs  of  death  came  on.  Many  of  his 
friends  were  assemblcfd  ;  and  one  was  praying  for  him. 
After  prayer  (savs  Mr  Stanley  Gower)  I  spoke  to  him : 
'  «  He 
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<  He  turned  about  his  head,  took  me  hj  the  hand,  and 
«  bade  me  pray,  pray.     I  desired  a  rererend  minister  to 

<  go  to  prayer  again.'  Mr  Rothwel  said,  <<  Pray  you^ 
"  pray  you."  ^  I  did  so.  After  that  he  smiled  :'  •«  Now 
«  (says  be),  I  am  well :  Happy  is  he  that  hath  not  bowed 
«  a  knee  to  Baal."   <  He  bade  us  sing  Psalm  cxx.  He  sung 

<  a  while,  but,  in  the  singing  of  the  Psahn^  his  soul  took 

<  its  flight  above,  to  sing  the  Redeemer's  praise  more  per* 
^  fectly  in  the  mansions  oi  bliss,  which  happened  in  the 

<  year  1627,  and  in  the  sixty-fourth  yeat  of  his  age.' 
Thus  departed  this  honest  Puritan :  We  know  of  no 

Writings  left  behind  him ;  and  indeed  he  seems  ta have 
confined  himself  entirely  to  the  office  of  preaching,  and, 
to  the  service  of  his  owndajLand  generattotk 
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CARL  ETON,    D  D. 


BISHOP    OF   CHICHESTER. 


'^T^HIS  very  learned  bishop,  son  of  Guy,  second  son 
^  of  Thomas  Carleton,  of  Carleton-hall  in  Cumberland, 
was  born  at  Norham  in  Northumberland,  in  the  year  1559 ; 
his  father  being  then  governor  of  that  important  castle. 
By  the  care  of  Bernard  Gilpin,  styled  <  the  Northern  Apos- 
*  tie,'  he  was  educated  in  grammar'  learning  ;  and,  when 
fit  for  the  university,  sent  by  the  same  excellent  patron  to 
Edmund-hall,  in  Oxford,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1576, 
and  by  his  liberal  hand  encouraged  and  chiefly  maintained 
in  his  studies*  On  the  twelfth  of  February,  1580,  he  took 
his  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  ;  upon  which  occasion,  he 
exceeded  all  that  performed  their  exercises,  at  that  time. 
The  same  year,  namely  1580,  he  was  elected  probationer 
fellow  of  Merton-co]lege,and  remained  in  that  society  about 
five  years  before  he  proceeded  in  his  faculty,  not  taking 
Jthe  degree  of  master  of  arts,  till  June  14,  h5HS.  While 
he  remained  in  that  college,  he  was  esteemed  a  great  ora« 
tor  and  poet ;  and,  in  process  of  time,  became  a  better 
disputant  in  divinityi  than  he  had  before  been  in  pbiloso- 
T  4  phy 
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phy.  What  preferments  he  had  is  not  mentioned  any 
where  ;  nor  doth  it  appear,  that  he  was  possessed  of  any 
-dignity  in  the  church,  till  he  became  a  bishop. 

After  having  continued  many  years-  in  the  university, 
and  taken  the  degree  of  bachelor   in  divinity,  May  16^ 
1594,  and  that  of  doctor,  December  1.  1613.  he  was  ad- 
vanced to  the  bishopric  of  LandafF;  to  which  he  was  e- 
lected,  December  2S»  1617.  confirmed,  July  1 1.  1618.  and 
consecrated  at  Lambeth  the  next  day.     The  same  year  he 
was  sent  by  K.  James  I.  with  three  other  English  divines, 
(viz.  J.  Hall,  afterwards  bishop  of  Exeter,  and  then  of 
Norwich ;  J.  Davenant,  afterwards  bishop  of  Sarum  -,  and 
S.  Ward,  master  of  Sidney. college,  Cambridge,)  and  from 
Scotland  to  the  synod  of  Dort,*  i  where  he  stood  up  in  fa- 
vour  of  episcopacy :  For  it  was  asserted  in  that  synod, 
»  That  the  ministers  of  the  word  of  God,   in  what  place 
«  soever  settled,  have  the  same  advantage  of  character,  the 
*  same  jurisdiction  and  authority,  in  regard  they  are  all 
«  equally  ministers  of  Christ,  the  only  universal  bishop, 
<  and  head  of  the  church  ^'    in  opposition  to  this,  bishop 
Carleton  made  the  following  protestation  :  <«  That  where- 
<<  as  in  the  Confession  [i.  e.  the  Belgic  Confession  at 
«  Dort]  there  was  inserted  a  strange  conceit  of  the  parity 
<<  of  ministers  to  be  instituted  by  Christ,  I  declare  our 
«  dissent  utterly  in  that  pqint.     I  shewed  that  by  Christ 
««  a  parity  was  never  instituted  in  the  church :    That  he 
•*  ordained  twelve  apostles,  as  also  seventy  disciples  :  That 
*<  the  authority  of  the  twelve  was  above  the  other :  That 
«*  the  church    preserved    this    ordejr    left    by   our  Safi- 
*<  our  :  And  therefore,  when  the  extraordinary  power  of 
<*  the  apostles  ceased,  yet  this  ordinary  authority  con- 
"  tinned  in  bishops,  who  succeeded  them,  who  were  by 
<*  apostles  left  in  the  government  of  the  chureh,  to  or- 
"  dain  ministers,  and  to  see  that  they,  who  were  so  or- 
<<  dained,   should  preach  no  other  doctrine  :  That  in  an 

"  inferior 


*  The  members  of  this  Stnod  (fays  a  late  writer)  formed  a  conftellation 
of  the  bcft  and  moft  learned  theologians,  that  had  ever  liict  in  council  fince 
the  difperfioTf  of  the  apoflles  ;  unlefs  we  except  the  imperial  convocation  at 
Nice,  ill  the  fourth  century.  Read  but  the  names  of  Heinfius,  Lydius, 
Hommius,  Voetius,  Bifterficld,  Triglandius,  Bojermannus,  Sibelius,  Goma- 
rus,  Polyander,  Thyfius,  \Valacu%  Scultctus,  Altmgius,  DeodatUf,  CarietOB, 
Davenant,  Hall;  exclurivt.ly  of  the  many  firft-rate  worthies,  who conftiiut- 
cd  and  adorned  this  commemorahle  aflembly  ;  and  doubt,  if  you  can,  whe- 
ther the  fun  could  ihine  on  a  living  coUcdlion  of  more  exalted  piety  and 
Adpendous  erudition.         %  .... 


* 
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«« inferior  degree  the  ministers  who  were  gorerned  by  bi-* 
«  shops,  succeeded  the  seventy  disciples :  That  this  order 
«  hath  been  maintained  in  the  church  from  the  times  of 
«  the  apostles.  '  And  herein  I  appealed  to  the  judgment 
«  of  antiquity,  and  to  the  judgment  of  any  learned  men 
<*  now  living ;  and  craved  him  herein  to  be  satisfied,  if 
^<  any  man  of  learning  could  speak  to  the  contrary.    (My 
**  Lord  of  Salisbury  [Davenant]  is  my  witness ;  and  so 
<<  are  all  the  rest  of  our  company,  who  spake  also  in  the 
"  same  cause.     To  this  there  was  no  answer  made  by 
«  ANY.     Whereupon  we*  conceived  that  they  yielded  to 
«  the  truth  of  the  protestation. — And  somewhat  I  can  say 
**  of  my  own  knowledge ;  for  I  had  conference  with  di- 
«  vers  of  the  best  learned   in  that  synod.     I  told  them, 
<(  that  the  cause  of  all  their  troubles  [vi2.  of  all  the  dis- 
«  sentions  occasioned  and  fomented  at  that  time  in  the 
<<  Dutch  churcti  by  the  Arminians]  was  this,  that  they  had 
«  not   bishops  among  them ;    who,  by  their   authority, 
«  might  repress  turbulent  spirits  that  broached  novelties., 
M  .—Their  answer  wa^.  That  they  did  much  honour  and 
«  reverence  the  good  order  and  discipline  of  the  church 
«  of  England ;    and,  with  all  their  hearts,  would  be  glad 
«<  to  have  it  established  among  them  \  but  that  could  not 
<«  be  hoped  for,  in  their  state,  [i.  e.  being  republican,  it 
<<  could  not  admit  of  episcopacy.]    Their  hope  was,  that, 
*<  seeing  they  could  not  do  what  they  desired,  God  would 
<*  be  merciful  to  them,  if  they  did  what  they  could «    This 
.«  was  their  answer  *." 

At  this  learned  bishop's  return  to  England,  the  States 
«ent  a  letter  to  K.  James,  wherein  they  highly  extolled 
jhim,  and  the  rest  of  the  divines,  for  their  virtue,  learn- 
ing, piety,  and  ardent  desire  of  peace.  In  Theologis  porr9 
utrtusque  Regni  vestri  omnibus^  \S  singulis^  quorum  agmen 
duett  vere  .  Reverendissitnus  Dominus  Georgius  Landavensit 
£piscopusy  imago f  atque  expressa  virtutis  effigies ;  earn  erudim 
iionem^  pietatem^  pacts  stadium^  cumque  zeium  deprehendimuf^ 
uti  cum  ipsius  beneficii  causd  Majestati  Tua  multum  debeamut, 
tnagna  pars  ipsius  benejicii  nobis  videatur^  [^.  debeatur']  quoi 
jpsi  ad  fjos  missi  sinU 

He  Hkewibe  behaved  so  well  in  every  respect,  so  much 
to  tlie  credit  of  our  nation ;  that  after  he  came  home,  he 
.was,  upon  the  translation  of   Dr  Harsnet  to  Norwich, 

elected 

« 

.  *  Wc  would  refer  our  learned  readers,  for  the  opinions  of  tht  moft  re- 
fpcctable  foreign  divines  upon  this  fubjoct,  to  SpanheiiO*s  MtfctU.  Sacr, 
Antiq.\Ah.  y\\u    Aniinadv.  18. 
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€l«cted  to  succeed  him  in  the  see  of  Chichester,  Septembef 
8»  i619|  and  confirmed  the  twentieth  of  the  same  momb. 
Having  at  length  airived  to  the  age  of  sixty-aine,  he  de« 
parted  this  life  in  May,  1628,  and  was  buried  the  twenty^ 
seventh  of  that  month,  in  the  choir  oi  his  catiiedral  dhucch 
at  Chichester,  near  the  communion  table. 

{ie  Was  a  person  of  solid  judgment,  and  of  varioasfceBd* 
ing  \  well  versed  in  the  fathers  and  schoolmen  i  wanting 
nothing  that  could  render  him  a  complete  divhie.  But 
withal,  he  was  a  strenuous  opponent  to  the  Papists,  a 
steady,  consistent,  Calvintst.     <  I  loved  htm  (says  Mt 

<  Camdf  n}«  for  his  excellent  proficiency  in  divinity,  and 

<  other  polite  parts  of  learntug/  A  valuable  character, 
and  from  a  valuable  man  !  Laudaius  h  laudato  wro,  Dr 
("uUer  obeerves,  <  That  his  good  affections  appear  in  bis 

<  treatise,  entitled,  A  thankful  Remembrance  of  God's 

<  Mercy  \  solid  judgment  in  his  £xaminaiti<m  of  Sir  Ckris« 

<  topher  Heydon's  book  %,  and  clear  invention  in  other  Jth 
•  venile  Exercises*' 

His  Writings  are  as  follow :  <<  L  Heroin  charachreSi 
4id  illtutriss.  ifuiUm  Henricum  NevUlum;  i.  e.  Heroic ;Cba* 
xacters,  addressed  to  Sir  Henry  Nevil.  Oxom  160S,4t^. 
Several  of  his  Latin  Verses  are  also  in  the  University-^book 
of  Verses  made  on  the  Death  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  in 
Bcdkiomnemsi  and  in  other  Books.  II.  Tithes  examined, 
and  proved  to  be  due  to  the  Clergy  by  a  Divine  Right, 
Lond.  1606,  and  1611,  4to.  III.  Jurisdictiion  Regal, 
Episcopal,  Papal :  Therein  is  declared  how  the  Pope  hath 
intruded  upon  the  Jurisdiction  of  temporal  Princes,  and 
of  the  Church,  &c.  Lond.  1610,  4tOb  IV.  Consensus 
JSc^Usia  Catholica  €onira  Trtdtntinosy  de  Scriptsms^  Eccksuh 
JFid0y  to*  Gratia^  tsfc,  i.  e.  The  Consent  of  the.  Universal 
Church  against  the  council  of  Trent,  on  the  Scriptures, 
the  Church,  Faith^  Grace,  &c.  Lond.  161S,  8vo.  de- 
dicated to  the  Members  of  Merton^  college.  V.  A  thank- 
ful Remembrance  of  God's  Mercy :  In  an  historkal  Cot- 
lection  of  the  great  and  merciful  Deliverances  of  the 
Church  and  State  of  England^  since  the  Gospel  began 
here  to  flourish,  from  the  beginning  of  Q.  Elizabeth- 
Lond.  1614.  The  third  Edition  came  out  in  1627 ;  and 
the  fourth,  in  1 630.  It  contains,  a  thankful  Enumera- 
tion of  the  several  Deliverances  of  this  Church  and  State, 
from  the  cruel  Plots  of  the  Papists  j  from  the  beginning 
of  Q.  Elizabeth's  reign  to  the  Powder  Treason,  in  1605. 
The  historical  Part  is  chiefly  extracted  front  Camden'*  An- 
nals of  Q.  Elizabeth :  And  the  Book  is  adorned,  at  die 

^  beginning 
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beginhing  of  each  Chapter,  with  Figures  engraved  in 
CoppeT,  repTesenting  the  eaost  OMteriai  Things  coatained 
in  the  ensuing  Description.  VI.  Short  Direction  to  know 
the  true  Church.  Lond.  1615,  &c.  12ino.  VII.  Ora- 
tion  made  at  the  Hague  before  the  pririce  of  Orange,  and 
the  Assembly  of  the  High  and  Mighty  Lords,  the  States 
General.  Lond.  1619,  in  one  sheet  and' a  half,  4ta.  VIII. 
Astrologimania  :  The  Madness  of  astrologersi  or,  An 
Examination  of  Sir  Christopher  Heydon's  Book,  entitled, 
A  Defence  of  judiciary  Astrology,  Written  about  the 
year  160^,  and  published  at  London,  1694, 4to.  by  Thom- 
as Vicars,  B.  D.  who  had  married  the  Author's  daughter. 
It  was  reprinted  at  London,  1651.  IX.  Examination  of 
those  Things,  wherein  the  Author  of  the  hte  Appeal 
[Montague]  holdeth  the  Doctrine  of  Pebgians  and  Armi- 
nians,  to  be  the  Doctrines  of  the  church  of  England. 
Land.  1626,  and  1636,  4to«.  X.  A  joint  Attestation  a- 
▼owing  that  the  Discipline  of  the  Church  of  Englsmd  was 
not  impeached  by  the  Synod  of  Dort.  Lond.  1626;  4to. 
Xr.  Vita  Bernardi  Gilptnif  viri  sanctisr.  famaqae  apyd'  Aft" 

floj  ofuf/onares  celeberrimk  Lond.  162f^,  ♦to.  inserted  iii 
)r  W.  Bates's  Collection  of  Lives.  Lond.  IflHl,  4to.  It 
wais  also  published  in  English,  under  this  title,  The  Life  of 
Bernard  Gilpin,  a  man  most  holy'  and  renowned  among 
the  Northern  English.  Lond,  1629, 4to,  and  1636,  8vo. 
XII.  Testimony  concerning  the  Presbyterian  Discipline  in 
the  Low  countries  and  Episcopal  Government  rn  England. 
Printed  several  times  in  4fto.  and  8vo.  and  at  London  in 
particular,  in  164S,  in  one  sheet.  XIII.  Latin  Letter  to  Mr 
Camden,  containing  some  Notes  and  Observations  on  his 
Britannia.  Printed  by  Dr  T.  Smith,  amongst  Camdeni 
EpiitoU,  No.  80.  Several  Sermons.  XFV.  He  had  also  a 
hand  in  the  Dutch  Annotations,  and  the  New  Thmslationl 
of  the  Bible,  undertaken  by  order  of,  the  synod  of  Dort, 
bmnot  completed  and  published  till  1657.*' 


JOHN 
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JOHN  pheston,  d.  d 

^T^HIS,  learned  and  excellent  divine  descended 
•*^    ancient  family  of  the  PrestonSj  of  Preston,  ' 
cashire,  was  born  at  Heyford,  in  Northamptonshir 
year  1587.     He  received  the  first  rudiments  of  hi 
tion  at  the  free- school  in  Northampton ;    but, 
to  be  better  instructed  in  Greek,  he  was  afterwarc 
a  school  in  Bedfordshire.     At  the  age  of  sever 
was  admitted  of  King's-coUege,  Cambridge ;    wl 
cording  to  the  complexion  of  that  college  at  thai 
learnt  music :  But  he  soon  removed  to  Queen's-co 
der  the  care  of  Oliver  Bowles,  who  was  a  pious 
ed  man,  and  reputed  a  very  able  tutor :  Under  I 
he  became  a  hard  student  in  philosophy  and  pc 
ture.     He  studied  almost  every  thing,  and  even 
strology,  and  the  planetary  nature  and  power  of 
plants,  and  attained  to  such  a  knowledge  in  si 
compounding  of  medicines,  that  it  used  to  be 
had  failed  in  divinity,  he  might  have  been  anot 
who  was  an  eminent  physician  of  that  age. 
tained  great  hopes  of  raising  himself  in  the  stai 
upon  the  study  of  divinity,  as  a  kind  of  hone 
unmeaning  study  in  itself,  and  much  below  tl 
ation  of  a  great  mind :    But  the  Lord  frusti 
attempts  to  get  into  the  line  of  promotion  i 
and  at  length  providentially  brought  him  to 
mon  preached  by  Mr  Cotton,  fellow  of  Ea 
lege.     His  reflections  on  this  discourse  made 
on  him  so  happy  and  abiding,  as  to  cure  hii 
court-preferment,  and  bring  him  into  the  mi 
gospel ;  a  profession  which  he  had  before  n 
spised. 

In  1609,  that  h^five  years  after  his  first  s 
the  university,  and  the  twenty*second  of  his 
count  of  his  extraordinary  learning  and  part 
tronized  by  the  bishop  of  Ely,  and  admittec 
own  college.  He  was  a  good  logician  and  ; 
^nd  had  a  principal  part  allotted  him  in  the 
the  commencement  before  K.  James  I.     ' 
so  well  pleased,  and  particiilarly  with  Pres 
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k>Wed  soon  to  pay  Cambridge  a  second  visit',  which  proved 
an  opening  at  court  for  Preston^  if  he  had  now  been  wiU 
ling ;  and  many  great  people  put  him  in  mind  of  it,  and 
promised  him  their  assistance.  Sir  Fulke  Greviiie,  after- 
wards lord  Brooky  was  so  much  pleased  with  him,  that, 
after  other  demonstrations  of  regard,  he  settled  fifty  pounds 
a  year  upon  him,  and  was  his  friend  while  he  lived. 

Preston's  conduct,  in  not  eagerly  improving  this  op- 
portunity of  the  royal  favour,  became  matter  of  specula^ 
tion.  He  was  naturally  reserved,  so  that  few  knew  what 
a  change  Mr  Cotton's  sermon  had  wrought,  respecting  his 
views  in  life :  Some  attributed  it  to  his  modesty,  some  to 
a  degree  of  melancholy,  and  others  to  the  attention  and 
delight  he  took  in  his  pupils,  who  now  began  to  come 
from  all  parts ;  but  certain  politicians  were .  persuaded, 
that  it  was  from  some  inclination  to  Puritanism,  (a  name 
not  favourable  to  the  views  of  court  interest)  ^  for « it  could 

<  not  be  (said  they)  that  he  should  let  so  fair  an  oppor-» 

<  tunity  slip,  i£  he  had  not  something  else  in  view«'  Mr 
Preston  had  indeed  the  King  of  kings  in  view,  and  his 
glory  $  and  having  found  tkf  treasure  in  the  field  of  the 
gospel,  he  wisely  sold  all  things  that  stood  in  competition 
with  its  purchase.  He  preferred  spiritual,  heavenly,  and 
eternal  riches  and  honour  to  all  that  ^he  world  calls  great 
and  good.  This  act  of  crucifixion  to  the  world  was  in* 
terpreted  much  in  his  favour  by  good  men ;  and  he  was 
further  confirmed  in  their  good  opinion,  from  a  circum* 
stance  that  happened,  upon  the  king's  second  visit  to  Cam- 
bridge. 

,It  was  proposed  to  entertain  his  Majesty  with  a  come- 
dy ;  and  one  of  Mr  Preston's  pupils  was  nominated  to 
support  a  female  character,  being  a  fair  modest  young  gen- 
tleman V  and  leave  was  requested  of  Mr  Preston  for  that 
purpose.  But  he  answered,  *<  I  do  not  like  the  motion  \  I 
«  cannot  believe  his  friends  intended  he  should  be  a  play- 
er er,  and  therefore  I  beg  to  be  excused."  This  instance 
of  care  and  fidelity  to  his  pupil,  raised  his  reputation  to 
such  a  pitch,  that  he  was  thought  the  fittest  tutor  in  the 
university ;  and  many  great  men  h^d  an  eye  to  him  for 
their  sons  and  relations. 

There  is  an  observation,  which  was  true  in  Mr  Preston, 
that  there  is  usually  no  moderation  in  men  of  great  parts. 
Mr  Preston  in  his  youth  would  not  sleep,  but  laid  the 
bed-clothes  upon  him  in  such  a  manner  that  they  should 
fall  off,  that  the  cold  might  wake  him ;  but  now,  through 
the  many  labours  public  and  private,  the  many  hours  al- 
lotted 
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lotted  for  stodf,  and  the  great  attention  he  paid 
yoath  committed  to  bis  care,  he  cottld  not  sleep ; 
about  midnight,  he  still  awoke  and  slept  no  more 
«p{died  to  Dr  Bu tierj  of  Clarehall,  the  oracle  in    i 
who,  after  asking  him  some  questions,  adTised  ] 
smoke  tobacco.     Mr  Preston,  supposing  him  in  je  I 
no  notice  of  his  prescription  ;  till  his  want  of  rest 
continued,  incapacitated  him  for  study  and  labour ;   i 
waited  on  the  doctor  again,  who  still  urged  the     i 
of  tobacco.-     Mr  Preston,  perceiving  the  docti 
serious  in  his  advice,  immediately  began  to  smr    i 
soon  found,  that  the  hot  fume  of  the  tcbaoco  dr 
those  crudities  from  the  mouth  of  the  stomach,      i 
dered  concoction  of  his^  meat :  The  removal  of 
structtons  occasioned  sleep,  and  so  restored  hin 
and  strength. 

Mr  Preston,  having  taken  orders,  and  becom      i 
brated  preacher,  came  in  course  to  be  dean  and       i 
which  he  resolved  to  improve  by  going  through       * 
divinity,  with  the  view  of  being  a  guide  to  tf 
in  their  study  of  tht^t  science.     He  was  unw        j 
should  study  as  he  had  done,  the  schoolmec 
then  the  modern  writers ;  but  first,  that  they  i        i 
systems  in  divinity,  and  settle  their  opinion 
ments,  and  then  read  the  fathers,  schoolmen,  2 
He  had  not  proceeded  far  in  his  lectures,  \ 
towtispeople,  passing  by,  stepped  in,  and  r< 
nature  and  manner  of  his  lecturing,  many  oi 
people  attended,  and  also  several  scholars  fro 
leges ;  so  that  the  outward  chapel  wotild  b  i 

before  the  fellows  came.  There  had^  indeed! 
deans  and  catechists  before  Mr  Preston,  t 
crowding:  Therefore  some,  moved  with 
plained  to  the  vice^hancellor,  that  at  this  1 

of  catechising,  not  only  scholars  and  townsi 
buit  other  colleges  also  intruded  ;  so  that  the 
not  get  through  the  crowd,  into  the  cl: 
places;— ^hat  it  was  not  safe  for  any  ma 
adored,  unless  they  had  a  mind  to  cry  up  Pur 
would  soon  pull  them  down  ; — and  that  t  ^ 

would  not  support  them,  if  such  assemblie  1 

raged.     In  consequence  of  this  complaint, 
agreed  on  in  the  consistory,  and  sent  to  t  i 

the  scholars  and  townsnien  should  be  confir  i 

preachers,  and  not  be  suf&red,  on  any  pre  1 

to  attend  these  lecturesj  that  were  proper  c 
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hers  c£  tlie  coU^.  The  Kke  complaint  has  been  urged 
at  other  times,  whenever  the  gospel  of  the  kingdom  has 
4»een  faithfully  and  experimentally  preached,  not  for  hire, 
-or  the  emoluments  resulting  from  the  pockets  of  the  peo- 
ple, but  for  their  spiritual  edification  and  salvation. 

About  this  time  the  lecture  of  the  Trinity-church,  and  the 
sermons  at  St  Andrews  were  put  down,  and  the  scholars 
confined  to  St  Mary's,  which  put  Mr  Presrcn  upon  lec- 
turing to  his  pupils  on  the  Lord's  day  evening ;  but  the 
-scholars  of  other  colleges,  and  those  townsmen  that  had 
iieard  his  other  lectures,  solicited  him  to  preach  in  a  place 
where  they  also  could  attend.     St  Botolph's  church  be- 
longs to  Queen's- college,  and  is  usually  supplied  by  one  of 
that  house  ;  and  as  Mr  Preston  had  lately  been  instrumen- 
tal in  the  election  of  Dr  Davenant,  afterwards  bishop  of 
Salisbury,  to  the  headship  of  Queen's,  Mr  Preston  was  al- 
lowed to  lecture  in  that  church.     But  there  lived  in  that 
parish  a  Dr  Newcomb,  a  civilian,  who  had  enticed  to  his 
house,  with  a  view  to  marry  his  daughter,  a  pupil  of  Mr 
Preston,  Sir  Capel  Bedel,  a  young  gentleman  of  large 
estate  in  Huntingdonshire.  Sir  Capel  Beders  parents  were 
dead,  and  old  Sir  Arthur  Capel  was  his  guardian,  and  had 
'placed  him„  as  he  had  done  bis  own  sons  before,  under  the 
care  and  tutorage  of  Mr  Preston ;  who  ever  watched  the 
conduct  of  his  pupils  very  narrowly,  and  no  sooner  disco- 
vered  what  was  going  on  between  Sir  Capel  and  New- 
cone's  daughter,  than  he  acquainted  Sir  Arthur  with  it, 
and  contrived  to  get  Sir  Capel  to  his  grandfather's  house 
at  Audley*end.   Sir  Arthur  thanked  Mr  Preston  for  his  fi- 
delity, and  told  young  Sir  Capel,  that  he  was  now  come  to 
a  proper  9ge  to  travel,  which  was  absolutely  necessary  be- 
fore he  settled. 

Dr  Newcomb,  thus  disappointed,  was  glad  to  find  an 
opportunity  to  be  revenged  on  Mr  Preston ;  and  this  he 
found  not  only  as  a  parishioner,  but  also  as  being  coifi- 
missary  to  the  chancellor  of  Ely.  He  therefore  went  to 
church  and  ordered  that  prayers  only  should  be  read,  but 
no  sermon  ;  the  minister  intreated  for  that  time  that  Mr 
Preston  might  be  allowed  to  preach,  as  did  the  earl  of  Lin- 
coln and  several  others  in  the  church  ;  but  the  chancellor 
was  resolute  \  and,  because  he  would  not  be  further  im- 
portuned, he  went  home  with  his  family,  and  left  them 
to  determine  at  their  peril  what  they  should  do.  Mr  Pres- 
ton was  advised  to  preach,  which  he  did  from  2  Pet.  iii^ 
17,  J  8.  But  so  much  time  had  been  spent  in  sending 
messages  to  the  commissary,  before  he  leftthe  congregation, 

that 
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that  Mr  Fre&ton  was  obliged  to  omit  reading  prayers  before 
serfnoDy  that  the  scholars  might  get  home  to  their  college 
prayers.  This  Dr  Newcomb  made  matter  of  further  com- 
plainr ;  and  as  the  court  was  at  Newmarket*  he  went  thither 
the  next  day^  and  complained  to  the  bishop  of  Ely  and  se- 
veral of  the  clergy  \  assuring  them,  that  Mr  Preston  was 
in  heart,  and  would  soon  be  in  practice,  a  N on- conformist, 
and  was  so  followed  and  adored  in  the  university,  that. 
Unless  some  speedy  course  be  taken  with  him,  they  might 
cast  their  caps  at  all  conformity,  and  see  their  power 
trod  under  foot ;  and  added,  that  gentleness  was  nor  the 
way,  for  he  was  cunning,  and  would  recover  all,  if  he 
were  not  seriously  and  thoroughly  dealt  with. 

There  was  no  advocate  for  Mr  Preston  :  but  the  doc- 
tor,  being  first  in  his  own  cause,  seemed  just.  The  Pu- 
litans  began  to  be  considerable,  and  from  Newcomb's  com* 
plaint,  they  were  afraid  Mr  Preston,  might  become  their 
leader.  The  king  being  then  at  Newmarket,  the  commis- 
sary told  his  tale  to  his  majesty,. who,  upon  enquiry,  find- 
ing that  the  bishop  and  chancellor's  jurisdiction  extended 
to  the  members  of  colleges,  ordered  that  Mr  Preston  should 
be  proceeded  against  by  (hem.  Accordingly,  a  letter  was 
sent  to  ,Dr  Scot,  the  vice-chancellor,  to  summon  Mf 
Preston  before  himself  and  the  heads  of  houses,  to  answer 
for  his  notorious  disobedience  to  the  commissary.  Mr 
Preston  made  his  defence  with  great  meekness  and  modes- 
ty, saying,  he  was  not  guilty,  and  y^ished  to  refer  them  to 
his  auditory  to  prove,  that  because  so  much  time  had  been 
taken  up  in  treating  with  the  commissary  he  had  omitted 
reading  prayers,  purposely  that  he  might  dismiss  the  con- 
gregation in  time  for  the  scholars  to  be  present  at  their 
own  college  prayers,  and  not  out  of  any  disrespect  to  the 
service,  which  he  usually  attended  at  other  times.  Thejr 
told  him,  they  were  engaged  to  support,  by  all  just  meansi 
the  bishop's  jurisdiction,  that  the  king  had  honoured  him 
in  leaviiig  that  affront  .to  be  examined  by  his  proper 
judges,  and  that  except  he  could  take  off  the  court,  they 
must  and  would  proceed  to  a  very  round  and  serious  cen- 
sure. 

Mr  Preston  was  not  altogether  a  stranger  at  the  court } 
however,  now  there  was  no  remedy.  When  he  came  to 
Newmarket,  he  found  th^t  bishop  Andrews,  then  bishop 
of  Ely,  was  chief,  and  that  his  jurisdiction  in  the  com- 
missary, was  it  that  was  pretended  to  be  affronted,  and 
therefore  applied  himself  to  him,  and  told  him  that  he  did 

n^t  purpose  to  offend,  but  being  engaged  to  preach  at  that 

time, 
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time,  could  not  i^ith  honour  disappoint  the  auditory ;  if 
h^  suspected  him  for  any  thing,  he  desired  he  would  ex- 
amine him,  and  satisfy  himself.  The  bishop  told  him, 
tht  king  was  informed  he  was  an  enemy  to  forms  of  prayer, 
and  held  no  prayer  lawful  but  conceived  ;  and  therefore 
being  popular,  his  judgment  and  opinion  might  do  hurt. 
Mr  Preston  answered  that  it  was  a  slander  ;  for  he  thought 
eet  forms  lawful,  and  refused  not  on  all  occasions  lo  be 
present  at  the  college  prayers,  and,  whennt  was  his  turn, 
to  read  them.  The  bishop  answered,  that  he  was  glad, 
and  would  inform  the  king,  and  do  him  all  the  good  he 
could,  and  bade  him  wait  awhile,  and  then  repair  again 
to  him  for  satisfaction  in  it ;  and  so  time  passed  on,  and 
there  was  nothing  done.  At  length,  however,  an  order 
was  drawn,  and  sent  to  the  vice-chancellor,  that  Mr  Pres- 
ton should  in  Botolph's- church  declare  his  judgment  con- 
cerning forms  of  prayer,  on  such  a  Sunday,  or  else  they 
should  immediately  proceed  against  him,  according  to  their 
first  irtstruptions. 

Mr  Preston  was  glad  there  was  a  way  out,  though  sensible 
of  the  hard  hand  that  had  been  carried  towards  him  ;  but 
now  there  was  no  remedy,  and  it  was  in  vain  to  strive  againat 
the  stream  ;  but  before  he  could  come  home,  the  news 
was  all  about  the  lowii,  that  Mr  Preston  was  to  preach  a 
recantation  sermon  at  Botolph's- church  on  such  a  day. 
This  was  good  sport  to  some,  who  came  crowding  as  fast 
as  any,  to  hear ;  and  it  was  no  sin  now  for  any  body  to 
be  from  prayers  ;  and  indeed  there  was  a  very  great  as- 
sembly, though  he  did  all  he  could  to  have  concealed  it. 
So  he  went  on  upon  his  former  text,  and  preached  a  very 
'profitable  sermon,  concerning  growing  in  grace,  and  di- 
rected prayer,  as  a  special  means  to  make  men  grow  in 
grace.  Now  that,  he  said,  was  of  two  sorts,  either  that 
which  was  sudden,  extemporary,  and  conceived  ;  or  set, 
enjoined,  and  prescribed  before,  not  only  for  the  sense 
and  scope,  but  also  for  words  and  phrases.  And  whereas 
some  thought  this  was  to  stint  the  Spirit,  he  said,  there 
was  a  liberty  to  use  conceived  prayer  at  other  times, 
wherein  the  Spirit  might  expatiate,  and  enlarge  itself; 
and  also  the  intention  of  the  mind,  though  not  in  exten- 
sion and  variety  of  language  *.  Those  that  came  to  laugh, 
had  no  great  cause  to  do  it,  for  this  passage  was  at  the 
Vol  II.  *         G  g  very 

•  The  eTccllent  archblihop  Lctghton  has  some  Tainahle  remarks  upon 
this  fubject  in  hia  £xpofitbo  of  the  IjOtdt  Prayer,  to  Mrhich  we  wdulil' 
refer  qw  Readera. 
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Tery  close ;  and  the  sermon  all  along  beforei  was^  sharp 
.and  searching ;  both  sides  were  silent  and  went  home,  not 
without  some  prints  of  good  upon  their  spirits  :  Opttmus 
orator  censendaSf  mn  qui  meruit  auditorum  judicium^  sed  qtu 
abstuHt :  <  He  makes  the  best  speech  that  binds  his  hearers, 
<  rather  to  think  what  was  said,  than  who  said  it'  The 
good  fellows  were  nothing  so  merry  at  the  end,  as  at  the 
beginning  of  the  sermon.  Indifferent  hearers  praised  all, 
and  were  confirmed  in  a  good  opinion  of  the  preacher. 
Good  men  were  glad  he  came  so  well  ofF,  and  was  at  li- 
berty to  preach  again,  where  they  might  hear  him :  Him- 
self was  troubled,  lest  any  thing  he  said,  should  be  mis- 
taken or  misinterpreted,  as  he  was  apt  to  be. 

Some  time  after  this,  he  preached  before  the  king,  who 
seemed  to  approve  his  sermon,  and  especially  his  observa- 
tion in  it  upon  the  Arminlans^  "  That  they  put  God 
<(  unto  the  same  extremity,  that  Darius  was  put  iflto^ 
^<  (Dan.  vi.)  when  he  would  have  savM  Daniel,  but  could 
"  not :"  And  the  marquis  of  Hamilton  spoke  several  hand* 
some  things  in  his  favour,  which,  however^  the  king  did 
not  chuse  to  understand. 

^  This  sermon  was  received  with  great  eclat ;  and  he  was 
much  solicited  to  give  copies  of  it :  But  this,  he  said, 
ne  could  not  do,  as  he  never  wrote  his  sermons  per  ex^ 
tensutn,  or  word  for  word,  and  what  he  did  write  was  in 
a  very  bad  hand.  However,  he  was  appointed  chaplain 
to  the  prince  of  Wales,  who  was  then  about  forming  his 
court. 

Preston  had  a  great  loss  in  the  removal  of  Dr  Dave- 
nant,  his  close  friend,  from  the  university  to  the  see  of 
Salisbury. 

He  had  a  very  great  regard  for  the  famous  Mr  Dod, 
and  frequently  consulted  with  him.  He  admired  his  plain 
familiar  way  of  preaching,  and.  saw  it  attended  with  in- 
finitely more  benefit  to  people^s  souls  than  studied  ha- 
rangues, which  were  mostly  calculated  to  shew  the  preach- 
er's abilities. 

Not  being  a  very  ready  Latinist,  he  travelled  into  fo- 
reign countries,  on  a  visit  to  their  universities,  very  much 
to  make  the  Latin  tongue  more  familiar  to  hiin,  l^hrough 
conversation,  that  he  might  not  appear  the  less  quali6ed 
for  some  pfEces  in  the  university^  which  were  proposed  to 
him. 

After  his  return,  he  was  appointed  preaclwrarLincoln's- 

inn,  where  his  ministry  was  much  attended  and  blest  \ 

kut  still  his  great  desire  was  to  be  useful^in  the  university, 

where 
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where  he  might  gemrare  patrtSj  be  instramental  in  con- 
verting those,  whose  profession  it  would  be  to  convem 
others.  After  some  time,  upon  the  resignation  of  Dr 
Chadderton,  he  was  appointed  master  of  Emotanuel-col- 
lege,  through  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  fellows,  and 
especially  by  means  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham.  Here  he 
employed  himself  with  uncommon  diligence,  and  was  of 
the  most  eminent  service  to  that  foundation. 

Upon  an  intention  of  sending  iSir  Arthur  Chichester 

glie  Ancestor  of  the  earls  of  Donegal)  ambassador  into 
ermany,  it  was  resolved  that  Mr  Preston  should  attend 
him  as  his  chaplain ;  and,  upon  this  occasion,  for  the 
more  honour,  was  admitted  doctor  in  divinity.  But  this 
embassy  did.  not  take  place }  and  so  the  doctor  remained  at 
home. 

Soon  after  this  he  was  chosen  lecturer  of  Trinity-church 
in  Cambridge,  after  much  opposition,  and  against  the  will 
of  the  court,  excepting  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  who  took 
all  opportunities  to  oblige  the  Puritans,  <  who^e  power 
'  (says  Clarke)  in  parliament  was  now  grown  very  formi- 
'  dable.*-  This  was  the  last  preferment  Dr  Preston  had<sr 
and  this  he  held  till  his  death. 

Our  Author  had  a  remarkable  Controversy  with  Dr 
Moiintague,  the  famous  Arminian  of  that  day,  with  an 
account  of  which  we  will  present  our  Readers  in  the  words 
of  Mr  Clarke,  (or  rather  Mr  Ball)  who  hath  written  both 
it  and'his  life,  though  not  with  the  greatest  precision  and 
accuracy. 

<  Dr  Preston's  friends  would  not  be  satisfied,  but  urged 
'  a  conference,  whereunto  they  were  encouraged  by  some 

*  orthodox  and  very  learned  bishops,  and  at  last  it  was 

<  concluded  by  two  religious  noblemen,  that  a  conference 

*  there  should  be,  the  bishop  of  Rochester  and  Dr  White, 

<  then  dean  of  Carlisle,  on  the  one  side,  and  the  bishop  of 

<  Coventry  and  Litchfield,  and  Dr  Preston  on  the  other. 

<  A  day  was  set,  a  Saturday  in  Hillary  term,  at  four  of 
«  the  clock  in  the  afternoon  \  the  place  was  York-house, 

<  and  Dr  Preston  sent  to  in  the  morning  for  to  attend 

*  it.     The  noblemen  came  unto  the  bishop's  lodgings, 

<  about  two  of  th^  clock,  and  sent  for  £)r  Preston  to 
«  them,  who  gave  many  reasons  why  he  could  not  go, 

<  but  they  were  resolute,  and  taking  the  bishop  with  them 

<  went  without  him  \  but  the  doctor  considering,  and 
(  fearing  his  absence  might  betray  the  cause,  and  give  en- 

<  couragement  unto  the  other  side,  went  afterward  him^ 

<  self  unto  the  place,  and  sat  by  as  an  hearer  silent  until 

<  al^  was  done)  but  talking  afterwards  occasionally  of 

*  falling, 
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falling  from  grace,  the  bishop,  shewed  thit  a  godly  maft 
might  go  far,  and  yet  rerurn,  by  the  instance  of  the 
prodigal,  Luke  tv.  but  Dr  White  elclairaed  against  aliy 
that  should  think  the  prodigal  in  acts  of  drunkenness 
and  urhoredom  Aot  to  be  fallen  from  grace,  and  urged 
that  of  the  apostle,  Rotn.  i.  32.  that  those  that  do  such 
things  are  worthy  of  death ;  that  is,  said  he,  in  a  state 
of  everlasting  death,  and  therefore  fallen  from  grace ;  so 
1  Cor.  Ti.  9,  iO.  shdll  not  inherit  the  kingdom  of  Gddv 
that  i^,  are  not  sons,  for  if  sons,  then  heirs,  Roih.  vlii. 
17. 

*  But  Br  Prestort  answered,  that'  these  sins  ttiade  in- 
deed a  forfeiture  of  M  theif  interest  into  tie  hands  of 
God,  and  he  might  make  the  seisure  if  he  pleased,  but 
did  not  unto  those  which  were  his  children,  and  in  co- 
venant with  him ;  as  two  tenants,  by  not  paying  of 
their  rent,  of  keeping  covenants,  foffeiffed  their  leases, 
yet  the  lord  might  seize  the  one,  and  not  the  other,  as. 
he  pleased.  But  the  bishop  and  the  dean  both  cried  out, 
this  was  the  way  to  all  licentiousness  and  looseness*  To 
which  the  doctor  answered,  that  the  seed  of  God,  as 
the  apostle  calls  it,  1  John  iii.  9.  remained  in  the  sin- 
ning saint,  or  son,  and  would  tepaiV  him  ^  as  in  water, 
there  remains  a  principle  of  cold,  even  when  it  boileth 
over,  that  will  undoubtedly  reduce  it,  when  the  heat 
and  fire  is  removed,  as  in  Peter,  David,  Samson,  and 
others,  Was  apparent  •,  so  that  they  could  not  tun  out 
into  all  licentiousness,  for  the  Spirit  lusted  against  the 
flesh,  that  they  cannot  do  the  things  they  would,  Gal* 
V.  17.  and  though  he  did  not  disinherit  them,  and  blot 
their  names  out  of  the  book  of  life,  Phil.  iv.  3.  yet  he 
might,  and  would  withdraw  his  favour,  imbitter  all 
their  comforts,  Matt.  xxvi.  75*  raise  trouble  to  them 
from  their  dearest,  interests,  2  Sam.  xii  U-  fill  thejn 
with  anguish.  Psalm  xxxviii.  S>  4.  which  in  reason  will 
keep  them  from  running  out,  seeing  the  evil  is  com- 
mensurable unto  that  good  of  pleasure  or  profit  theirsm 
afforded ;  and  if  need  be,  he  can  add  unto  it  eternal 
apprehensions,  and  make  them  feel  the  fierceness  of  his 
anger.  Psalm  Ixxxviii.  6,  7.  Without  any  hope  of  being 
cased  ;  anda  fter  this  can  restrain  and  withhold  them,  as 
he  did  Abimelech,  Gen.  xx.  6.  For  if  one  cease  to  be  a 
son,  because  he  commits  a  sin  that  doth  deserve  eternal 
death,  then  every  sin  a  child  of  God  commits,  rends  his 
relation  or  sonship  off ;    for  every  sin  deserves  eternal 

death,  Rom*  vi,  23.  and  because  in  many  things  we  of- 

(  fend 
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^  frn4  Mf  Jannea  iii.  2.  we  shfyalct  be  always  out  of  son- 
shipi  an4  have  neither  ceruinty  nor  comfort  in  our 
estatOf  ^nke»$  he  could  give  son>e  ground  out  of  the  scrip- 
ture, to  assure  "what  sips  put  us  out,  and  what  did  not* 
<  When  the  time  came  for  the  second  conference,  the 
doctor  readJJy  Appe<iredj  and  the  first  thing  he  charged 
Mr  Mounf^gue  withal,  w^s  abo^t  his  doctrine  of  tradi- 
tions, which  he  aifiroyed  he  had  delivered  as  grossly  and 
erroneously  a$  any  papist,  G^g.  p.  38,   Sd,  40.     For  he 
justified  that  place  in  Basil,  where  he  says,  The  doc- 
trine retained  in  th£  ^hur^h^  was  delivered,  partly  by 
written   instructiousi   partly   by   unwritten    traditions, 
having  both  a  like  force  unto  piety  ^  which  was  so  un« 
like  tp  Basil,  and  the  opinions  of  those  times,  that  it 
was  generally  believed  to  be  put  in  by  the  Papists  of 
later  times*     Mr  Mountague  confessed,  it  was  suspected 
by  some  of  the  preciserx:ut4  but  Dr  Preston  told  him, 
bishop  Bilson  was  none  of  them,  yet  lie  did  judge  it 
suppositious ;  and  it  must  be  so,  or  Basil,  acknowledged 
to  be  erroneot^     For  h^  instanceth  in  praying  towards 
the  east,  and  use  of  chrism,  or  oil  in  baptism ;  both 
which  being  rejected  by  the  church  of  England,  argues 
they  held  that  place  of  Basil  not  canonical. 

<  Mr  Mountague  answered,  that  )«y/u^  there  used  by  St 
Basil,  might  signify  a  thing  that  seemed  so,  and  so  the 
sense  might  be,  tliat  some  things  that  seemed  true,  of 
less  esteem  and  consequence^  might  be  delivered  by  tra/- 
dition,  as  long  as  matters  more  substantial  were  taken 
from  the  scriptures.  But  Dr  Preston  shewed  that  3«y/K« 
signified  oftentimes  doctrine,  and  was  used  here  by  Basil 
for  those  heads  of  doctrine  that  were  ipore  principal, 
and  less  exposed,  comparing  them  unto  those  places  in 
the  temple,  whereunto  the  people  had  not  access. 

*  Mr  Mountague  answered  farther,  that  his  assertion 
wais  hypothetical,  th^t  if  a  doctrine  came  from  the  same 
author,  it  was  no  great  matter,  whether  it  were  by  writ- 
ing or  word  of  mouth,  for  either  had  the  same  authority. 
But  Dr  Preston  told  him,  Basil  was  positive,  and  spake 
directly,  and  him  he  justified,  and  therefore  could  not  be 
hypothetical,  as  he  pretended. 

<  It  is  a  great  step  unto  victpry  somtlmes.to  divide.  Paul 
sets  the  Pharisees  against  the  i!>adducees,  Acts  xxLii«  6,  7, 
8.  that  he  might  save  himself.  The  Jesuits  are  so  good 
at  it,  that  though  they  have  Gut  one  to  be  their  adver^ 
sary,  they  will  endeavour  to  divide  him  from  himself,  by 
moving  paesioo>  or  conipassion,  or  gome  affection  of  hig 
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'  own  against  him.     Dr  White  had  openly  in  thft  com- 

*  mencement  house,  maintained  that  election  is  not  ex 
«  prtvish  eperibui,  and  therefore  Dr  Preston  resolved  to 

*  pinch  Mr  Mauntague  in  that  particular,  that  he  might 

<  bereave  him  of  his  animating  champion,  Dr  While. 

<  There  were  four  several  places  that  Dr  Preston  had 

'  observed  to  make  good  this  charge,  the  6rEt  which  he 

*  produced,  was  Gag.  p.  179.  Seme  Protestants  hold, 
«  (hat  Peter  was  saved,  because  God  would  have  it  so> 

*  without  respect  unto  his  faith  and  obedience ;  and  Judas 

*  damned,  because  God  would  have  it  so,  without  respect 

*  unto  his  sin.     And  added,  this  is  not  the  doctrine  oE  the 

*  Protestants,  this  is  not  the  doctrine  of  the  church,  the 

<  church  of  England  hath  not  taught  it,  doth  not  believe 

*  it,  hath  opposed  it. 

*  Now  Dr  White  was  very  fierce  and  eager  to  engage, 

<  told  him  it  was  no  doctrine  of  the  church  of  England, 

<  but  a  private  fancy  of  some,  that  Judas  was  condemned 
'  without  respect  unto  his  sin  ;    For  tht  <waget  ^  tin  it 

*  death,  Rom.  vi.  23.  The  loul  that  tmnethtkall  die,  "S-^k. 
'  zviii.  4.  But  Dr  Preston  answered,  he  did  not  charge 
'  that  upon  Mr  Mountague,  but  the  former  part  of  the 
;  assertion,  that  Peter  was  not  saved,  without  respect  unto 

*  his  believing  and  obedience,  and  so  election  should  not 

*  be  absolute,  but  grounded  upon  faith  and  works,  foreseen. 

*  Then  saiili  Dr  White,  I  have  nothing  against  that,  but 

*  leave  Mr  Mountague  to  answer  for  himself 

'  Dr  Preston  was  glad  that  he  was  eased  of  Dr  White, 

*  and  yet  resolved  to  make  advantage  of  it,  and  therefore 

<  told  Dr  White,  if  he  thought  election  was  not  ex  jtA 

*  pravisa,  he  desired  to  know  whether  saving  grace  were 

*  an  effect,  and  fruit  of  election,  or  no  ?  Dr  White  ac- 
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'<  'dect  had  saving  graee,  and  none  but  they  ;  and  there- 
^  fore  they  could  never  fall  away.  But  this  (said  he)  is 
^  by  the  way,  I  will  now  apply  myself  to  Mr  Mounta- 

*  gue. 

<  But  when  Mr  Mountague  perceived  that  his  great  Go- 

*  liah,  Dr  White,  forsook  him,  he  was  greatly  troubled, 

<  and  cavilled  at  the  words  a  while,  but  the  book  adjudg- 

<  ing  it  for  Dr  Preston,  he  said  the  church  of  England 

<  had  not  declared  any  thing  against .  it.     Dr  Preston  al- 

<  ledged  the  seventeenth  article,  but  told  master  Mouhta- 

*  gue,  that  he  had  affirmed  the  church  of  England  did  op- 

*  pose  it,  and  he  desired  to  know  where  ? 

<  But  after  one  of  the  lords  had  whispered  with  Mr 

*  Mountague,  he  confessed,  that  for  Arminius,  he  had  nev- 

*  er  read  him,  and  that  he  had  written  some  things  negli- 

*  gently  in  that  book,  which  he  never  thought  should 
'  thus  be  scanped  among  friends,  and  therefore  promised 

*  to  write  another  book  in  butter  and  honey,  and  therein 
-<  more  exactly  to  acquit  himself. 

<  Some  ef  the  good  lords  proposed  that,  instead  of  this 

*  book  which  Mr  Mountague  "had  premised  to  write,  the 

*  synod  of  Dort  might  be  received  and  established  as  the' 

<  doctrine  of  the  church  of  England,  seeing  there  was  no- 

<  thing  there  determined  but  what  our  delegates  approved. 
^  But  Dr  White  opposed  this  mainly  j   for  (said  he)  the 

<  church  of  England  in  her  catechism  teacheth  to  believe  in 
•*  God  the  Son,  who  redeemed  me  and  aH  mankind,  which 

*  that  synod  did  deny. 

*  Dr  Preston  answered,  that,  by  redemption,  there  was 

<  only  meant  the  freeing  of  mankind  from  that  inevitable* 

*  ruin  the  sin  of  Adam  had  involved  them  in,  and  making 

<  of  them  saveable  upon  conditions  of  another  covenant, 
'<  John  iii.  16,  17.  so  as  now  salvation  was  not  impossible, 
^  as  it  was  beforo  the  death  of  Christ,  but  might  be  of- 

*  fered  unto  any  man,  according  to  the  tenor  of  that  com- 
^  mission,  Mark  xvi.  15,  1-6.     Which  could^not  be  unto 

*  the  devils,  for  they  were  left  in  that  forlorn  condition,' 

*  whereunto  their  «in  and  disobedience  put  them,  Heb.  ii. 
«  16.  2  Peter  ii.  4-.  that  the  jailor  was  a  boisterous  bloody 

*  fellow.  Acts  xvi.  24?,  27.  yet  Paul  makes  no  doubt  to 

*  tell  him,  ver.  Si.  T/iat  if  he  believed  on  the  Lord  Jesus ^  he 
^  should  be  saved  with  his  house, 

•  But  Dr  White  in  no  sort  received  this  but  affirmed 

*  earnestly,  that  Christ  died  for  all  alike  in  God's  inten- 

*  tion  and  decree  ;  for  Cain  as  well  as  Abel,  for  Saul  as 
•*  much  as  David,  for  Judas  as  much  as  Peter,  for  the  re- 

<  probate 
4- 
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probate  and  damned  in  bell,*  as  well  as  for  tbe  elect  aUd 
8  .ints  in  heaven. 

<  But  Dr  Preston  answered,  that  there  wfts  a  special 
salvation  afforded   to  believers,    1    Tim.    iv.    10.   that 
Christ  was  indeed  a  ransom  for  all,  1  T\tA,  iu  6*  but  the 
saviour  only  of  his  body,  £ph.  v.  23.  thac  he  redeemed 
ail,  but  called,  and  justified,  and  gloriiied  wh9i|^  he 
knew  before,  and  had  pedestinated  to  Ife  cenfqrffied  to 
the  image  of  his  Son,  Rom.  viii*  29,  90>  thai  |o  wbotn 
in  this  sense  Christ  was  given*  to  theo)  were  given  aUo 
all  things  appertaining  unto  life  and  godhneea,  2  Peter 
i.  S.  as  faith,  2  Peter  i.  1.  Phil,   u  29.  £ph.  ii.  B.  re- 
pentance, Acts  xi.  IS.  2  Tim.  iL  25.  anew  heart, Eatk. 
xx^vi.  26.  hib  Spirit,  Gal.  iv,  5,  6.  So  that  iK>thing  can 
be  charged  on  them,  but  Jesus  Christ  hath  undertaken, 
and  is  engaged  to  discharge  them >  Rom.  viii.  SI,  S3,  55> 
S4.  So  that  they  can  never  perish,  nor   be  taken  out  of 
Christ's  hand,  John  x.  2S,  29,  SO.  but  aa  they  are  begot* 
ten  again  unco  a  lively  hope,  1   Peter  i.  S«  so  they  are 
kept  by  the  power  of  God  through  faich  \xxito  salvation, 
ver.  5.  whereas  Judas  was  lost,  John  xvii*   12»  apd  is 
gone  to  his  own  place,  Acts  i.  25.  and  there  are  many 
nations  and  people  of  the  world,  that  have  no  outward 
offer  niade  unto  them  in  the  gospel,  P&alm  cxlvii*  l^i 
VO.  Acts  xvi.  6,  7.  and  those  that  have  it,  have  net  tiearts 
given  them  to  understand  it  and  believe  it,  Deut.  xxix* 
2,   3,  4.  Isaiah  vi.  9,    10.  Matt.  xtii.   13,    14,  15,  and 
therefore  they  are  lost,  2  Cor.  iv.  S,  4.  and  are  daroned, 
2  Thess.  ii.  10,  11,  12.     For  he  shewed,  that  in  Adam 
all  men  were  lost,  Rom.  v.  12.  and  none  recovered  but 
by  Christ  y  therefore  such  as  had  not  Christ's  interces* 
sion  could  not  recover  ;  but  Christ  prayed  not  for  some, 
John  xvii.  9.  and  therefpre  such  could  not  be  saved,  Ueb* 
vii.  25 

*  Dr  White  acknowledged  there  was  a  difference  ;  for 
though  all  had  so  much  as  by  good  improvement  might 
serve  thtir  turn,  yet  the  elect  had  more,  for  God  abounded 
towards  them,  Eph.  i.  8,  9.  Rom.  v.  15,  17,2(X  As  all 
the  troop  have  horses,  bu&  the  officers  have  better. 
iV^h  traveller^  have  staves  to  leap  over  the  ditch,  but 
the  one  a  better  and  stronger  than  the  .other*  The  worst 
had  grace  er.ough  to  keep  cotruptton,  and  the  renitency 
of  their  natures  down  ^  but  the  elect,  such  as  would 
do  it  easily ;  for  Christ  had  tasted  death  for  every  man, 
Heb.  ii.  9.  and  died  for  those  which  yet  might  perish, 
\  \  Cor.  viii.   IK  and  bought  those  that  yet  brought 

«  upoft 
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<  upon  thecn^elnes  9vrift  dtmnationi  3  Peter  ii.  h  because 

<  they  did  not  hu^bfind  and  ia^proye  the  favour  offered  to 
<.  them. 

*  Dt  PreatoQ.  ^naweredy  that  Christ  was.  in  himself  suf* 

*  ficiem  to  iave  all,  and  might  be  said  to  be  provided  for 

<  that  end  and  use>  aa  a  medicine  is  to  cure  infected  per- 

*  8ons»  though  it  cure  none  actually,  but  those  that  drink 

*  it,, as  Prosper,  Haitt  in  4f  quod  omnibus  prosit^  sed  si  non 

<  bibitur  non  mtdstw^    As  .1  John  v.  11,  12.  but  many  did 

<  not  thus  apply  Chfist>  because  they  had  him  not;  so  oU 

<  fered  and  exhibited  as  others  had,  Matt.  xi.  21.     Luke 

<  X*  19.  for  God  gave  some  faith  and  repentance  as  we 

<  have  shewed  \  as  the  serpent  Moses  was  commanded  for 

<  to  make,  was  in  itself  sufficient  to  cure  those  that  were 
«  hiUeOf  Numb,  xxi*  8,  9.  yet  cured  none,  but  only  those 

<  that  looked  on  it.  So  as  Moses  lift  up  the  serpent  in  the 
^  wilderness,  shall  the  son  of  man  be  lift  up,  that  whoso- 

*  ever  believeth  in  him  should  not  perish,  but  have  life 

<  everlasting,  John  iii.  14, 15. 

<  But  Dr  White  urged  that  place  Isaiah  v.  4.  that  God 
«  had  done  all  be  could,  but  they  neglected  and  rejected 
^  the  counsel  of  God  against  themselves,  Luke  vii.  ^0. 

<  Dr  Preston  answered,  that  God  had  done  all  they 

<  could  challenge  of  him,  for  he  had  given  them  in  Adam 

<  power,  Eccl.  \\u  29.  and  proposed  another  way  of  mercy 

<  in  a  mediator,  and  therefore  he  appeals  to  any  one  that 
«  was  indifferent,  Isaiah  v.   3,  but  this  was  unto  Israel ; 

<  he  dealt  not  so  with  other  nations,  Psalm  cxlix.  20.  fie* 

<  side,  he  had  done  what  he  could,  without  reversing  and 
«  rescinding  his  decree,  John  xii.  36,  S9,  40.  for  other- 
f  wise  he  could  have  given  them  the  same  spirit  of  faith, 

<  2  Cor.  iv.    19.  the  like  gift  that   he  did  unto   others 

<  who  believed  on  the  Lord  Jesus,  Acts  xi.  17.  could  have 

<  wrought  in  them  both  to  will  and  to  do  according  to  his 
«  good  pleasure,  Phil.  ii.  13.  could  have  healed  them  as 
«  he  promised,  Isaiah  Ivii.  18.  and  as  he  did  persecuting 
«  Saul,  1  Tim.  i.  6.  bat  God  had  other  ends,  Rom.  ix.  17. 

<  and  attributes,  Rom.  ix.  22.  which  he  was  willing  to 

<  discover,  Prov.  xvi.  4. 

<  But  Dr  White  asked,  how  then  he  could  require  faith 

<  and  repentance,  Mark  i.  15.  Acts  xvii.  SO.  vi^hich  was- 
«  all  one,  as  if  he  should  require  one  to  give  his  judgment 
«  and  opinion  of  a  colpur  that  had  his  eyes  shut,  and  then 
«  shut  his  eyes  as  fast  .as  he  could. 

<  Dr  Preston  answered,  that  he  might  do  it  to  shew 
f  and  discover  our  impotecicy,  as  we  bid  our  little  chil- 

«  dre« 
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<  dren  rise,  that  by  their  own  fault  fell|  that  we  may  let 

*  them  know  their  hiability>  and  be  the  more  beholding 

<  unto  us  to  help  them  tip,  as  Mark  ix.  3S,  24.  and  be- 

<  caus^  the  call  and  command  of  Christ  is  the  vehtcukm 

*  and  cbndait-pipe  of  strength  and  power.  Acts  xiv.  10. 

<  John  V.  8,  9.  as  Lazarus,  John  xi.  43,  44*.    Thus  God 

<  by  bidding  and  commanding   men  to  take  grace,  doth 

<  thereby  bt  them  and  enable  them  to  do  it,  as  that  crip- 

<  pie.  Acts  iti.  6,  7,  8.  was  by  the  cbmmand  enabled  ;  so 

<  Saul,  Acts  xxii.   13.  being  commanded  to  receive  his 

*  sight,  was  enabled  the  same  moment  to  look  upon  him  \ 

<  and  so  ver.  16.  being  commanded  to  wash  away  his  sins, 

<  had  the  blood  of  Ciurist  provided  ready  for  to  do  it.  So 
«  these  commands  are  not  like  those  the  apostle  speaks  of, 
«  James  ii.  16.  for  here  is  something  given  ;  when  God 

<  bids,  he  doth  not,  verba  dare^  std  rem, 

*  But  it  was  further  urged  by  the  doctor,  that  God  had 

<  no  pleasure  in  the  death  of  wicked  men,  Ezek.  xxxin.  11. 

<  but  that  he  would  rather  they  should  repent  and  l^ve 
«  their  sins,  Esek.  xviii.  23.  and  ver.  32.  if  therefore  God 

*  were  not  ready  to  the  utmost  of  his  power  to  give  them 

<  grace,  he  could  not  be  excused  from  dissembling  and 

<  double. dealing. 

<  But  Dr  Preston  answered,  that  superiors  may  com- 

<  mand  unable  persons  for  many  reasons,  but  cannotfbe 

*  said  for  to  dissemble,  unless  they^refuse  to  give  when  die 

*  required  condition  is  performed.     As  if  1  bid  one  come 

*  unto  me,  and  I  will  give  him  six-pence,  if  I  refuse  when 

*  he  is  come,  I  did  dissemble  ;  but  if  he  comes  not,  he 

*  cannot  charge  me;  for  their  not  coming  may  be  for 

*  want  of  will,  John  v.  40.  as  well  as  for  want  of  power, 

*  John  vi.  44.     Now  if  I  know  a  cripple  will  not  corae, 

*  though  he  could,  1  may  punish  him  for  it.     It  is  true, 

<  God  delights  in  nothing  but  himself,  his  joy  and  com- 

*  fojt  is  terminated  only  in  himself,  not  in  the  creature, 

*  but  as  some  way  served  and  represented  by  it  \  for  God 

<  made  all  things  for  himself,  Prov.  xvi.  4.  yea,  for  his 
^  pleasure,  Rev.  iv.  11.  that  is,  the  exercise  and  illustra- 

*  tion  of  some  one  of  his  attributes  \  as  his  power,  Exod. 

<  ix.  16.  Rom.  ix.  16.  his  wrath,  Rom.  ix.  22.  Nerer 
^  did  man  glory  of  his  strength,  more  than  God  doth  of 
«  his  sovereignty  and  omnipotency.  Job  xl.  9,  10,  11» 
«  12,  13.     Now  if  it  fall  out,  that>in  the  illustration  and 

<  exercise  of  these  his  glorious  attributes  and  excellencies, 
^  some  creatures  smart,  yet  he  delights  not  in  their  smart 
^  .and  sufferings,  bnt  in  the  demonstration  of  his  own  om-' 

<  nipotency. 
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<  nipotency.     Ahasuerus  makes  a  feast  to  all  the  states 
*  and  orders  of  his  kingdonii  and  the  honour  of  his  excel* 

<  lent  majesty,  Esther  i.  3,  4'.  This  was  not  done  without 

<  the  smart  and  suffering  of  many  of  the  creatures,  yet  he 

<  delights  not  in  their  suilerings,  but  in  his  own  magnifi- 

<  cence  and  bounty.    When  Christ  was  at  the  feast>  John 

<  it.  1,  d.  he  doth  not  condole  the  death  of  all  those  inno- 

<  cents  that  went  to  make  it  up ;  Quifruitur  pcsna,  ferm 

<  est :  But  rejoiced  in  the  good  cheer  and  good  will  of  the 

<  friend  that  bade  him. 

<  There  were  few  present  of  doctor*  Preston's  friends, 

<  and  accordingly  this  conference  was  represented  and  re- 

<  ported  with  all  the  disadvantage  that  could  be  to  him  ; 

<  insomuch  that  many  parliament  men,  that  were  his 

<  friends,  were  much  offended  at  it ;   which  occasioned 
'  him,  as  soon  as  he  came  to  Cambridge,  to  write  the  seve* 

<  ral  passages,  and  send  them  to  those  friends  that  were 

<  unsatisfied. 

<  When  a  man  is  forced  to  be  where  he  would  not,  as 

<  St  Peter  was  foretold  he  should  be,  John  xxi.   18.  yet 

<  he  may  in  despite  of  them  retire  into  himself.     St  Paul 

<  made  it  his  business  to  have  his  conscience  always  void 

<  of  offence.  Acts  xxiv.   16.  and  so  did  Dr  Preston  ;   for 

<  though  his  actings,  being  many  of  them  above  the  com- 

<  mon  size,  were  not  always  understood,  and  very  often 

<  misinterpreted,  yet  he  was  innocent  and  upright  always 

<  in  them.     An  undeniable  argument  whereof  was, 'that 

<  he  never  sued  for  the  least  preferment,  as  we  have  said, 

*  but  studied,  and  often  consulted  how,  without  break- 

<  ing,  he  might  avoid  them.     And  though  he  lived  like 

<  himself,  and  gave  relief  to  others,  yet  it  was  ever  of  his 

<  own,  as  very  many  yet  alive  can  witness.     And  indeed 

*  he  was  a  man  of  very  much  communion  and  sweet  so- 

*  ciety  with  God ;   prayed  much  in  private,  and  by  him- 

<  self ;  besides  as  tutor  with  his  pupils,  and  after,  as  mas- 
«  ter  in  his  family.     Whatever  weakness  he  was  in,  or 

<  business  did  occur,  he  kept  many  private  days  of  fasting 
^  by  himself,  especially  before  the  sacraments  and  sabbath* 

<  days  I  and  accordingly  enjdyed  a  constant  clearness  and 
f  assurance  of  his  justification,  and  interest  in  the  blood  of 

*  Christ  \   even  then,  when  frailties  and  infirmities  did 

<  most  of  all  afflict  and  wound  him*     He  never  (that  I 

<  know)   was'  troubled    or    perplexed    about    adoption, 

*  though  very  often  about  the  imperfection  of  his  graces, 
f  "and  the  unconstancy  of  sanctification ;  so  as  he  studied 
f  most  exactly  thnt "  Treatise  of  the  Saints  Infirmities,''  and 

«  there 
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<  there  la  Qothisg  iu  »U  i>i^  works  that  m^y  morif  prop^rlf 
<.  be  ^Ued  his.'     Thus  far  j^r  Clarke, 

Pr  Preston's  preaching  and  Ubours  were  exceeding 

great,  yet  h^  never  co^Ul  be  pr^vail^d  upon  to  spare  himr 

sel) ;  giving  it  as  his  opmioiij  that  our  lif/e,  likfs  [rop^  would 

consume  with  rust,  as  ipuc^  without  as  by  ^iDployment^ 

(bit  ev^ry  on«^  couid  not  be  s^id  to  h^ve  livi^4  ^"g  that 

wa$  old»  ior  that  seven  yearo  in  the  life  of  ^on^e  men  were 

a^  iDUch  as  seventy  in  o^ieriS  ^  and  therefgre  the  question 

is  liOt  so  much,  ^<  How  long  I  have  livedj  as  ho^  I  bavft 

*^  lived  l^  QOD  allows  a  prpper  time  for  his  servants  to 

do  cheir  work  in.     Mose^  lived  an  hundred  and  twenty 

ye^rs,  Deut.  xxxiv.  7.  David  died  in  a  g9p4  old  age  and 

lull  of  days*  1  Chron.  xxix.  28.  and  the  great  apostle  of 

the  Gentile^  is  called  Paiii  the  figid^  Phil.  xi.  9..  But  it  was 

no  discouragement  to  good  Josiah|  that  h^  died  young,  nor 

to  Dr  Preston  that  he  dit^  about  his  age.     Our  firitisk 

Josiah,  K.  Edward,  scarce  out- lived  his  minority  \  yet  he 

out- stripped  most  of  his  longest  lived  predecessors  in  doing 

good*     So  the  Lord,  who  hath  appointed  th^  time  for  all 

men  upon  earth,  Job  vii.  1 ,  aUotCed  (he  doctor  but  a  short 

|ime  \  but  enabled  him  to  dp  a  great  de^l  of  work  in  ic^ 

;md,  in  point  of  service  to  his  day  and  gei|er,ationi  to  die 

«n  old  man  at  the  age  oi fortt^one. 

In  his  last  sickness,  being  worn  out  with  fatigue,  or 
rather  (as  he  would  often  siay)  with  care  and  trouble  for 
the  church's  safety  and  weH^re  \  he  was  obliged  to  abate  a 
liUle  of  his  great  libour«  His  old  copplaii>t  returned,  the 
want  of  rest ;  and  tobacco  now  failed  to  h^ip  him,  as  be- 
fore \  he  therefore  sent  for  Pr  Pe^potine  of  Bury,  and 
proposed  to  him  the  opening  of  a  vein  ;  but  the  doctor 
told  him,  that  though  it  might  aliay  bis  heatf .  and  procure 
sleep  i  yet»  if  it  were  within  |he  verge  of  a  coi^suoiption, 
it  wpul4  prove  fatal :  However,  through  the  desire  of 
present  ease,  he  was  let  blood,  but  pever  lived  to  repair 
xhat  loss. 

His  disorders  increasing  upon  him,l>e  went  tp  London, 
to  consult  the  most  eminent  physicians, there*  who  orders 
ed  him  to  Newington,  and  then  to  Hertfordshire,  as  be., 
ing  a  thinner  air  ;  for  they  .all  agreed  that  th<r  <nalady  wae 
in  his  lungs  •,  from  thence  he  went  to  Preaton,  within 
four  miles  of  Heyford,  with  a  desire  to  give  up  his  breatl^ 
where  be  first  drew  it.  From  hence  be  p^id  a  visit  to  Ose- 
ford  \  and  Dr  Ashworth,  whom  he  had  fornFieriy  <:onsult- 
ed,  returned  wich  him  to  Preston  ;  and*  supposing,  his  di^ 
^rder  to  be  the  scurvy,  gave  him  great  plenty  of  aotiscpr* 
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l^iltie  ftiedtcitied)  which  did  hin?  t\o  good>  but  reduced 
hlth  to  a  Very  Weak  and  low  state*  Dr  Ashwbrth,  finding 
he  had  mistaken  bis  case»  t^turned  to  Oxford  y  atld  Dr 
treitort,  laying  aside  all  phydicAl  helps,  gave  himself  op 
tt>  GOD  in  a  patient  waiting  for  his  disaoiutioni  when  he 
should  be  for  evtr  kvitk  the  Lord. 

He  had  a  servant,  who  had  long  been  to  him  more  than 
a  servant,  and  whom  he  had  often  used  as  a  friend  \  to  him 
he  trnbosorrred  himself,  not  only  respecting  the  vanity  and 
emptiness  ti  all  things  here  below,  but  his  expectation  of 
a  speedy  changfe  ;  *«  Not  (said  he)  of  my  company  ;  for  I. 
<*  shall  still  converse  with  OOD  and  saints ;  but  of  tsif 
«<  place  and  way  of  doing  it,"  He  revised  his  will,  and 
settled  all  his  worldly  affairs,  and  then  prayed  for  a  pro- 
per supply.for  the  pkces  he  possessed  \  for  the  college,  that 
it  might  continue  a  flourishing  nursery  of  religion  and 
learning  \  for  Lincoin's-^inn,  that  GOD  would  from  time 
to  time  furnish  it  with  able  preachers ;  and  that  be  would 
also  provide  for  his  lecture  at  Cambridge,  which  had  cost 
him^so  mucli  trouble  to  obtain* 

A  few  hours  before  his  death,  asking  what  day  it  was, 
and  being  told  it  was  the  Lord's  day  ;  ^<  A  (it  day  (said 
«*  he)  to  be  Sacrificed  on  1  1  have  accompanied  saints  on 
«  earth ;  and  now  I  shall  accompany  angels  in  heaven : 
<c  My  dissolution  is  at  hand  \  tet  me  go  to  my  home,  and 
•^  t6  Jesus  Christ,  who  hath  bought  me  with  his  precious 
«  blood."  Soon  after,  he  fell  into  a  cold  and  clammy 
sweat,  which,  he  tokl  them,  was  the  messenger  ok  death. 
Not  long  after^  he  said,  «*  I  feel  death  coming  to  mf 
^  heart;  my  pain  shall  now  be  q.uickly  turned  into  joy.'* 
Just  before  he  died,  a  minister  prayed  with  him  :  When 
the  prayer  was  ended,  he  looked  on  those  who  assisted  ; 
and  then  turned  away  his  head,  and  gave  up  the  ghost,  in 
the  forty- first  year  of  his  age.  He  was  interred  in  Fausley- 
chorch,  in  the  county  of  Northampton  ;  and  Mr  Dod,  the 
minister  of  that  place,  preached  his  funeral  sermon  :  On 
which  occasion  a  very  great  number  of  people  flocked  to- 
giither  from  aH  the  neighbouring  parts.  This  sermon 
was  preached  on  the  twentieth  of  July,  in  the  year  1628. 

Besides  the  Writino3  above  hinted  at,  we  have  seen  a 
posthumous  work  of  Dr  Preston's,,  entitled  «  Life  eternal, 
or  a  Treatise  of  the  Knowledge  of  the  Divine  Essence  and 
Attributes  t  Delivered  in  xviii  Sermons,  Printed  at 
London,  in  4to.  1631.  To  this  is  prefixed  a  Dedication 
to  Lord  Visicount  Say  and  Sele,  from  Dr  Thomas  Godwin 
jdid  Mr  Thomas  Ball,  the  latter  of  whom  either  wrote,  or 
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furnished  materials  for  Clarke  to  write,  the  account  of  his 
life. — This  is  a  very  excellent  Publication,  and  was  of. 
fered  to  the  world  with  infinitely  more  decency,  than  a 
late  posthumous  collection  of  Conunon  Places,  &c.  compiled 
by  a  deceased  writer,  who  was  eminent  in  the  religious 
world.  Dr  Preston's  executor,  most  likely,  had  no  de- 
sire to  make  any  other  gain  of  his  memory,  than  to  pro- 
mote the  welfare  of  souls  and  GOD's  glory :  And  the 
Doctor  himself,  it  is  probable,  had  too  much  regard  both 
for  his  own  credit  and  the  feelings  of  his  friends,  to  leave 
manuscripts  in  the  hands  of  meanness  and  ignorance,  which 
could  only  value  them,  or  any  thing  else,  by  what  they 
might  produce  ia  the  market." 
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TOBIE  MATTHEW,  D.D. 

ARCHBISHOP    OF    YORK. 

T^HIS  truly  good  man,  an  honour  to  his  age,  was  de- 
-^  scended  from  an  ancient  family  of  the  Williams's  of 
Flint,  in  the  principality  of  North  Wales,  being  the  four- 
teenth in  a  lineal  descent  from  Roger  Williams,  Esq.  of 
which  family  John  Williams,  Esq.  receiver  of  Flintshire 
10  E.  IV.  marrying  the  daughter  and  heir  of  Edmund 
Matthew,  Esq.  his  son  George  assumed  the  name  of  Mat- 
thew, and  by the  daughter  of  Sir  John   Ardin,  Knt. 

had  issue  Richard  Matthew,  of  Flint,  the  father  of  John 
Matthew  of  Bristol,  merchant,  where  this  his  son  Tobie 
was  born,  in  the  year  1546,  upon  that  part  of  the  bridge 
which  is  in  Somersetshire. 

In  his  childhood,  an  extraordinary  circumstance  befel 
him.  By  a  fall,  he  broke  his  foot,  ancle,  and  small  of 
his  leg,  almost  to  pieces ;  yet  he  obtained  a  speedy  and  ef- 
fectual cure.  From  the  school  at  wells,  he  was  sent  to 
Oxford,  at  thirteen  years  of  age.  University-college  and 
Christ-church,  do  both  challenge  him ;  it  was  as  member 
of  the  latter  he  took  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts,  Febru- 
ary 11,  1563  ;  and  three  years  after,  (the  twenty-fifth  of 
June)  that  of  master,  and  entered  into  holy  orders ;  at 
which  time  he  was  much  respected  for  his  great  learning, 

eloquence^ 
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eloquence,  sweet  conversatioiii  friendly  disposationi  and 
the  sharpness  of  his  wit. 

The  third  year  after  t^s>  be  was  unanimoasly  elected 
the  public  orator  of  the  UQiver$ity>  which  office  he  exe- 
cuted with  great  applause  to  himself,  and  honour  to  the 
public,  when  he  was  but  twenty-three.  He  took  his  de« 
grecs  so  ripe  in  learning,  and  young  in  years,  as  was  half 
a  miracle,  saith  Sir  John  Harrington,  who  is  seldom  too 
liberal  in  his  commendation  of  bishops.  He  was  a  most 
celebrated  preacher,  even  when  Oxford  seems  to  have 
been  well  stocked  with  such.  Afterwards  preferments 
came  thick  upon  him.  In  1570,  he  was  made  canon 
of  Christ-church,  and  archdeacon  of  Bath.  In  1572, 
prebendary  of  Sarum,  and  president  of  St  John's- college  ; 
when  being  famous  for  his  admirable  preaching  he  was 
made  the  queen's  chaplain,  and  dean  of  Christ's-church  in 
1576.  Two  years  after,  he  was  vice-chancellor  of  Ox- 
ford,  and  afterwards  chantor  in  the  church  of  Salisbury  ; 
the  one  a  place  of  the  greatest  honour  the  university  could 
give  'y  the  other  a  preferment  of  considerable  profit. 

In  August,  1583,  he  was  installed  dean  of  Durham.  It 
may  be  wondered,  why  he  should  leave  the  university, 
where  he  had  so  many  ingenious  frends  and  great  admi- 
rers i  relinquish  preferments  that  seem  as  considerable  as 
this  single  deanery,  if  not  more  so ;  and  go  northward 
farther  from  court,  the  fountain  of  preferment.  «  But 
«  to  me  (says  Mr  Thoresby)  it  seems  evidei^t,  there  was 
<  some  Chri^ian  act  of  self-denial  in  the  case ;'  and  his 
diligence  in  preaching  afterwards  in  places  that,  for  the 
most  part,  wanted  instruction  (whereas  Oxford  had  now 
some  excellent  preachers,  as  Dr  Rainolds,  and  others) 
and  his  apostolic  travelling  from  town  to  town  to  preach 
the  gospel,  shews  that  he  aimed  at  the  glory  of  GOD  and 
the  good  of  mankind,  in  going  to  that  northern  region. 
He  kept  a  diary  or  journal  of  the  several  times  and  places, 
when,  and  where  he  preached ;  to  set  down  which,  would 
be  to  transcribe  the  Villare  of  the  County-Palatine  -,  scarce 
any  town  but  had  him  in  their  pulpit,  and  some  places 
very  often.  He  frequently  mentions  the  text,  and  some- 
times the  occasion,  as  before  the  lord-president,  at  the 
court,  at  the  assizes,  &c.  His  first  sermon  was  before 
the  council,  from  these  words,  Seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of 
God  \  a  subject  that  befits  all  to  begin  with. 

He  held  his  deanery  eleven  years  and  a  half,  and  ac- 
counts for  seven  hundred  and  twenty*one  sermons  preached 
in  that  time,  in  some  years  sixty,  in  others  seventy  or 

eighty : 
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^hty ;  yife  someflmes  fitid  hirti  preaching  twice  a  day^ 
especially  when  he  found  no  preaching  tninist^  there; 
bot'rately  omitted  erery  Sunday  ^nd  holiday,;  except 
when  sickness,  or  some  inevitable  cauie  hindeted.  Thus 
when  any  of  the  prebendaries  took  their  courses  in  th6 
cathedral,  he  rode  abroad  to  Carry  the  message  of  his 
great  Master  to  the  country  towns  and  villages.  At 
Christmas  he  usually  preached  on  the  Nativity,  St  Stephen, 
8t  John,  Innocents,  &c.  He  would  often  reflect  upon  his 
performancesi  arid  observe  with  what  fervour  and  spirit  he 
had  discharged  his  dt^ty,  sometimes  giving  GOD  fhanks, 
at  other  times  blamiilg  himself  J  his  words  Were,  *^/ngide, 
««  ehfuf  or, ««  D^^^rA/wi/' 

He  was  elected  bishop  of  Durham,  March  19th,  1595, 
and  not  ISO*,  as  Godwin  mistakes  ih  his  Catalogue  of  Bi- 
shops ;  for  himself  n6tes,  that  he  preached  before  Q  Eli- 
zabeth the  fourth  Sunday  in  Lent,  1595,  and  adds,  *'  the 
*<  Saturday  before  this,  I  Was  elected  bishop,  when  I  was 
«*  forty  years  of  age,**  He  preached  at  court  again.  May 
1  Ith,  which  was  the  first  sermon  after  he  was  made  bi- 
shop. As  soon  as  the  consecratron  was  ovef,  he  hastened 
to  his  own  cathedral,  and,  as  his  custom  was,  perfumed 
almost  every  considerable  town  in  his  way,  with  the  sweet 
odour  of  the  gospel;  as,  May  14th  at  Northampton,  the 
fifteenth  at  Leicester,  the  sunday  after  at  Doncaster,  the 
nineteenth  at  Holden,  the  twenty- first  at  Allerton,  and  the 
Sunday  following  at  his  own  cathediral  at  Duriiam  ;  where 
he  continued  so  faithful  and  assiduous  a  fteacher,  that 
the  most  severe  animadverters  upon  bishops,  had  not  one 
word  to  say  against  him  ;  not  so  much  as  his  name  occurs 
in  Prynne  against  Prelates.  *Tis  easy  to  trace  his  journies, 
by  the  churches  he  preached  at,  and  that  not  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood only,  but  in  his  journ'ey  or  embassy  to  Scotland, 
in  1596,  when  he  preached  every  Lord's  day  in  Berwick, 
except  one  in  Holy-Island. 

He  seldom  omitted  preaching  once  a-week,  when  at 
London,  in  times  of  parliament ;'  one  short  session  from 
October  19th,  to  December  19th,  we  find  him  nine  times 
at  (what  he  called)  his  beloved  work*  j  this  w.is  iti 
the  year  1601.  He  had  then,  as  at  all  other  times,  one 
turn  at  the  court.  He  mentions  in  his  diary,  a  long  dis- 
course her  majesty,  Q.  Elizabeth,  had  with  him,  which, 

as 

*  He  feems  to  have  adopted  the  late  bi(hop  BurMt*i  advice  in  contend* 
iog  with  oppoiite  parties-— Of//^ra£i&  ;  out-fray  g  wt-Jive  item.  .This  is  « 
fort  of  touted,  vvhich  none  but  good  men  will  engage  in,  and  in  whiab 
(h«^  will  always  rejoice  to  be  overcome. 
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t$  it  was  the  last  time  he  saw  heti  he' calls  *k  <<  his  last 
"farewell." 

In  April,  1603,  he  preached  before  K.  James  at  Berwick,* 
and  again  at  Newcastle ;  from  whence  he  waited  upon  his 
majesty  to  his  own  seat  at  Durham,  where  he  entertained 
him  i  after  this  Stow  adds,  <  The  king  took  leave,  gave 

<  him  thanks,  and  highly  commended  him  for  humanity, 

<  learning,  and  gravity;  promising,  to  restore  divers  things 

<  taken  from  the  bishopric/  Haying  preached  before  the 
king  at  Greenwich,  he  hasted  back  to  meet  the  queen, 
prince,  princess  Elizabeth  (afterwards  queen  of  Bohemia, 
and  grandmother  to  K.  George  I.)  before  whom  he  preached 
at  York  on  Whitsunday,  at  Worsop  on  Trinity-sunday,  on 
Midsummer-day  at  Leicester,  at  Althorpe  (still  attending 
on  the  queen  into  the  South)  on  the  first  Sunday  after 
Trinity,  upon  the  second  at  Sherfield,  upon  the  third  and 
fourth  at  Hampstead,  the  fifth  at  Paddington,  the  sixth  at 
Wilsdon,  August  the  5th  at  Hampton- court,  the  seventh  at 
Ware,  in  bis  return  home  :  Where  he  found  an  additional 
work  on  the  fast-days,  observed  weekly  for  the  pestilence 
then  raging  in  England.  He  was  not  content  to  hear  one 
sermon  ;  but  himself  would  preach  a  second,  and  some- 
times, when  two  preceded,  a  third  ;  as  at  Darton,  Septem« 
ber  28th,  Mr  Tomlinson,  Mr  Tanstall,  and  I ;"  and  so 
on  October  12,  <<  Mr  Cradock,  Dr  Barnes,  and  my- 
«  self." 

About  the  latter  end  of  this  year,  he  was  summoned  to 
the  Hampton-court  conference,  of  which  he  gives  an  ac- 
count in  a  remarkable  letter  to  archbishop  Hutton  which 
letter  may  be  seen  in  Mr  Strype's  life  of  archbishop  Whit- 
gift.  By  the  king's  special  appointment,  he  preached  be- 
fore his  majesty  at  Hampton-court,  at  the  end  of  the  con« 
ference,  as  also  at  Westminster,  at  the  opening  of  the 
^  parliament ;  and  as  he  concluded  this,  so  he  began  the 
succeeding  year  with  a  sermon  before  the  king,  and  not 
long  after  before  prince  Henry,  from  the  words  of  the 
Psalmist,  Wherewithal  shall  a  young  man^  &c,  and  that  day- 
fortnight  before  the  king,  queen,  prince,  the  council, 
bishops,  &"c.  in  Whitehall  gallery ;  because,  the  king's 
leg  being  hurt,  he  could  not  go  to  the  chapel.  Shortly 
after,  he  returned  to  his  diocese,  where  he  preached  at 
Bishop-Aukland  before  prince  Charles,  then  the  king's  se- 
cond son. 

When  his  great  guest  was  gone,  he  visited  his  diocese, 
and  at  Darneton  earnestly  pressed  the  renewal  of  the  Exer^ 

Vol,  II.  •        H  h  cises 
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cises  (of  which  we  have  given  a  relation  in  the  Hfe  of 
archbishop  Grindal)  which  he  countenanced  with  his  pre- 
tence and  assistance,  setting  them  up  in  some  places,  and 
r^toring  them  in  others.  It  is  surprising,  to  find  what 
an  indifference  to  hear  even  so  able  a  Preacher  sometimes 
{Prevailed ;  as  at  AcIifFe,  where  designing  to  preach,  he 
found  not  three  men,  or  one  woman,  though  it  was  the 
Lord's  day,  and  he  had,  by  his  servant,  given  notice  two 
days  before ;  but  when  he  preached  there  the  Sunday  after, 
he  found  a  full  congregation,  for  which  he  praised  GOI>. 
He  was  disappointed  thus  at  Acham,  when  he  was  arch^ 
bishop,  "  where  (saith  he)r  to  my  sorrow  I  found  neither 
««  priest  nor  people,  although  they  had  warning  over 
««  night.**  No  wonder,  then,  that  he  way  so  particularly 
2ealous,  Vkrhen  he  found  so  mudi  ignorance  and  remiss- 
ness. 

That  this  proceeded  not  from  a  sudden  pang  of  devo- 
tion during  the  plague,  but  was  his  mature  judgment,  is 
evident  from  matter  of  fact ;  for  when  he  was  some  years 
past  his  grand  climacteric,  we  find  him  preaching  at  the 
Exercises  at  Mansfield,  Nottingham,  and  Retford,  beside^ 
other  occasional  sermons,  eight  in  less  than  five  weeks. 
And  this  was  so  far  from  being  a  disservice  to  the  church 
of  England  (as  some  have  intimated)  that  it  did  really  ad- 
vance it  most  effectually ;  *>  I  appeal  (says  our  Author)  to 
*«  the  original  book  of  the  minister's  subscriptions  in  the 
•«  register's  ofBce  at  York,  that,  not  to^  take  the  advantage 
*«  of  that  noted  time,  when  forty- five  were  ordained  at 
"  one  time,  there  are  communibus  annis  as  many  in  one 
««  year  at  the  latter  end,  as  in  three  at  the  beginning.** 
So  attractive  was  this  grand  exemplar  of  a  preaching  bis- 
hop. 

The  next  time  we  meet  with  bishop  Matthew  at  court, 
is  in  preaching  at  Whitehall,  before  the  king,  and  the 
commissioners  of  England  and  Scotland,  upon  the  designed 
union  of  the  two  kingdoms  ',  a  project  K.  James  pursued 
to  the  utmost,  but  the  completion  of  it  was  reserved  to 
the  next  century,  for  the  honour  of  Q.  -Anne.  The  Epi- 
phany after,  he  preached  before  the  king  at  the  creation 
of  prince  Charles,  duke  of  York.  The  next  time  he 
preached  before  the  king,  was  upon  a  signal  occasion, 
being  the  Lord's  day  after  the  deliverance  from  the  gun- 
powder treason,  which  was  discovered  on  the  Tuesday  be- 
fore, viz.  November  5th,  1605.  The  year  after,  he  shut 
up  his  diary>  as  bishop  of  Durham,  with  this  tnemoran^ 

Jum, 
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AoHf  <f  Diat  in  the  space  of  somewhat  less  than  twelve 
"  yearsi  I  have  preached  five  hundred  and  fifty- sermons ;" 
often  excusing  himself,  that  he  preached  no  more,  because 
his  house  was  Infected,  &c. 

On  Monday,  August  18, 1606,  he  was  translated  to  the 
archbishopric  of  York,  and  September  11.  enthroned  by 
proxy ;  here  he  sat  with  great  honour  and  reputation,  to 
the  time  of  his  death,  and  had  the  uncommon  happiness, 
though  then  above  sixty  years  of  age,  to  continue  therein 
twenty^one  years  and  a  half  s  but  notwithstanding  his 
age,  and  the  care  and  government  of  a  whole  province, 
he  did  not  look  upon  himself  as  discharged  from  preach- 
ing, but  was  as  diligent  as  ever ;  whence  that  challenge 
of  Alexailder  Cooke,  vicar  of  Leeds ;    <  That  Tobie  Mat* 

*  thcw,  the  archbishop  of  York,  though  almost  eighty 

<  years  of  age,  preacheth  more  sermons  in  a  year,  th^  you 

<  [the  popish  party]  can  prove,  has  been  preached  by  all 

<  your  popes,  from  Gregory  the  Great's  days/  Cooke's 
Popish  brags  abated^ 

Yet,  for  all  his  pains  in  preaching,  he  neglected  not 
his  proper  episcopal  acts  of  visitation,  confirmation,  or* 
dination,  &c.  he  confirmed  sometimes  five  hundred^  some- 
times one  thousand  at  a  time,  yea,  so  many,  that  he  h^is 
been  forced  to  betake  himself  to  his  bed  for  refreshment*. 
At  Hanlepool  he  was  forced  to  confirm  in  the  church-yard. 
At  such  times  he  often  preached  to  instruct  jthem  more 
fully  in  the  doctrines  of  Christianity^  which  they  were  now 
more  solemnly  obliged  to  know  and  observe.  He  preach'^- 
ed  also  sometimes  at  marriages,  bapttzings,  funerals,  assi- 
zes; and  other  meetings  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  country 
about  public  afiairs,  as  at  Ripon,  August  16,  1607,  at  the 
laying  the  foundation  of  that  church. 

It  is  much  to  be  lamented,  that  those  sermons,  that 
were  so  passionately  desired  by  persons  of  the  greatest  qua- 
lity, so  acceptable  to  the  judicious,  and  so  crowded  after 
by  persons  of  all  ranks,  should  uot  have  been  published  ; 
such,  especially  as  were  upon  extraordinary  occasions,  and 
^niade  such  impressions  upon  himself,  as  to  give  thanks  for 
divine  assistance. 

«  He  died  yearly  in  report,  (says  Fuller)  and  I  doubt 

*  not,  but  that  in  the  apostle's  sense,  he  died  daily  in 
«  his  mortifying  meditations :'  He  died  at  last,  at  Cawood- 
castle,  March  29,  1628,  and  was  buried  in  our  lady's 
chapel  at  the  east  end  of  the  cathedral  at  York,  in  the 
eighty- second  year  of  liis  age ;  leaving  behind  him  Frances 

2  "  his 
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his  wife  *,  by  whom  he  had  several  children,  but  only 
two  (so  far  as  we  can  learn)  that  survived  him,  namely 
Samuely  his  mother's  favourite,  who  died  at  Peter^honse,  in 
Cambridge  ;  and  Sir  Tobie  Matthew,  knt.     «  Who  (says 

*  Fuller)  had  all  his  father's  name,  and  many  of  his  natu* 

<  ral  parts,  but  had  few  of  his  moral  virtues,  and  fewer  of 

<  his  spiritutil  graces,  as  being  an  inveterate  enemy  to  the 
^  Protestant  religion.' 

We  will  conclude  his  life,  with  characters  given  him 
by  tv^o  different  authors.     <  He  was  certainly  (says  oar 

<  first  atithor)  one  of  the  most  eminent  divines  of  this  na- 

*  tion,  considered  either  in  the  schools,  the  pulpit,  or  the 
^  episcopal  chair,  even  Campian  himself,  his  Romish  anta- 
^  gonist,  confessing  that  <  he  rules  in  the  assemblies'  (to 
^  which  Sir  Thomas  Widdrington  adds)  <  who  alone  was 
^  wont  to  preside  there.'  adding, «  whom  we  love,  for 

<  knowledge  and  virtue.'  iThe  learned  Camden's  charac- 
ter is  more  comprehensive,  <  a  most  excellent  divine,  iii 
'  whom  piety  and  learning,  art  with  nature  strove.'  But 
most  of  all,  that  of  the  excellent  bishop  Fell,  who  sayg 
of  him,  <  that  he  was  a  man  of  infinite  reading,  insomuch, 

<  that  scarce  any  book,  whictueither  the  same  of  its  author, 
<'  or  the  worth  of  it»  subject  recommended,  had  escaped 

<  him  ;  and  withal,  so  happy  a  memory,  that  few  things  he 

<  read,  but  were  so  in  his  power,  as  to  be  readly  quoted, 
«  when  occasion  required.' 

To  this  we  will  subjoin  Fuller'^  Account  of  him  in  hisr 
Church  History.     <  He  was  one  of  a  proper  person  (such 

*  people,  ceteris  paribus,  and  sometimes  cateris  impari' 
^  busj  were  preferred  by  the  queen)  and  an  excellent 
^  preacher,  Campian  himself  confessing,  that  he  did  dotm" 

nari 

*  Frances  Matthew  wa«  llrft  married  to  Matthew  Parker,  fon  to  Mat- 
thew Parker  archbi&op  of  Canterbury,  afterwards  to  our  archbilhop.  She 
was  a  woman  of  exemplary  wifdom,  gravity,  piety,  beauty,  and  indeed,  in 
all  other  virtues,  not  only  above  her  fct,  but  the  time;?.  One  exemplary 
a€t  of  hers,  fir(l  devifed  upon  this  church,  and  through  it  flowing  upon  the 
country,  deferves  to  live  as  long  as  the  church  itfeif.  The  libnuy  of  our 
drchbiihop  deceafed,  conri(ling  of  three  thoufand  books,  (he  gave  entirely 
to  the  ufe  of  this  church.  A  rare  example,  that  io  great  cafe  to  advance 
learning,  ihould  lodge  in  a  woman's  breafl !  But  it  was  the  lefs  wonder  in 
her,  becaufe  herfclf  was  related  to  fo  much  learning.  She  was  the  daagh> 
ter  of  biihop  fiarlow ;  (he  had  four  fiders  married  to  four  biihops,  one  to 
William  Wickham,  biihop  of  Winchefler,  anothei'  to  Overton,  bishop  of 
Coventry  and  Litchfield,  a  third  to  Weflphaling,  biihop  of  Her^ord,  and  a 
fourth  to  Day,  that  fucceeding  Wickham  in  Winchcfter.  So  that  a  hiihofk 
was  her  father,  an  archbilhop  her  father>in<Uw,  Hie  had  four  biihops  her 
Vethren,  and  an  archbilhop  her  bulband. 
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*  nari  Conclonibus.     He  was  of  a  chearful  spirit,  yet  with- 
«  out  any  trespass  on  episcopal  gravity.     None  could  con- 

*  demn  him  for  his  pleasant  wit|  though  often  he   would 

*  condemn  himself,  as  so  inhabited  therein,  he  could  as 

*  well  not  be,  as  not  be  merry,  and  not  take  up  an  inno,- 

*  cent  jest  as  it  lay  in  the  way  of  his  discourse.     One 
«  passage  must  not  be  forgotten.     After  he  had  arrived 

*  at  his  greatness,  he  made  onejoxirney  into  the  West,  to 

*  visit  his  two  mothers  ;  her  that  bare  him  at  Bristol,  and 

*  her  that  bred  him  in  learning,  the  university  of  Oxford. 
«  Coming  near  to  the  latter,  attended  with  a  train  suitable 

*  to  his  present  condition,  he  was  met  almost  with   an 
<  equal  number,  who  came  out  of  Oxford  to  give  him  en* 

*  tertainment.    Thus  augmented  with  another  troop,  and 
«  remembering  he  had  passed  over  a  small  water  a  poor 

*  scholar,  when  first  coming  to  the  university,  he  kneeled 

«  down  and  took  up  the  expression  of  Jacob,  With  my  staff 

*  came  1  over  this  Jordan^  and  now  I^m  become  two  hands! 
His  Works.     We  know  of  nothing  that  was  published 

during  his  own  life,  but  his  <«  Concio  Apologetica  contra 
Campianum^  inDeuteron.  xxxii.  7.  first  printed  anno  1581, 
and  again  in  1638,  at  Oxford,  8vo."  Dr  Fuller  has  since 
exhibited  a  large  letter,  which  was  elegantly  penned  by 
him  in  the  name  of  the  Convocation,  about  archbishop 
Grindal's  suspension ;  and  Dr  Parr  another  to  Mr  Usher, 
afterwards  archbishop  of  Armagh.  Dr  Smith  has  also 
printed  a  letter  of  his  to  Mr  Camden.  These  are  all  that 
are  genuine,  (for  that  in  <  the  Cabala*  is  of  George  Abbot 
archbishop  of  Canterbury)  except  one  that  MrStrypehas 
published,  a  remarkable  letter  of  his  concerning  the  me- 
morable Hampton-court  Conference,  from  the  original  in 
his  library.  Dr  Fervour  mentions  his  «  manuscript 
Notes  upon  all  the  ancient  Fathers,"  which  he .  had  not 
only  read  with  a  diligent  eye,  but  noted  them  with  a  ju- 
dicious pen,  <  as  mine  own  eyes  (adds  Dr  Fervour)  are 

*  witnesses.*  These,  it  is  presumed,  are  safely  lodged  in 
the  archives  of  his  cathedral  church  at  York,  to  which  his 
relict  bequeathed  his  library. 
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'T^HOM AS  JAMES,  a  learned  English  critic  and  divioei 
*^  was  born  about  the  year  1 57 1»  at  Newport,  in  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  and  being  put  to  Winchester  School,  became  a 
scholar  upon  the  foundation,  and  thence,  in  his  course,  a 
fellow  of  New-coUege  in  Oxford,  in  the  year  1593u 

He  commenced  master  of  arts  in  1599,  and  the  same 
year,  haying  collated  several  manuscripts  of  the  Fhilobilh 
lion  of  Richard  of  Durham,  he  published  it  in  quarto  at 
Oxford,  with  an  appendix  of  the  Oxford  manuscripts  j  he 
dedicated  this  piece  to  Sir  Thomas  Bodley,  apparently  in 
the  riew  of  recommending  himself  to  this  librarian's  place 
when  he  should  have  completed  his  design.  In  the  inte- 
rim, Mr  James  proceeded  in  the  same  spirit  to  publish 
m  catalogue  of  all  the  manuscripts  in  each  college  library  in 
both  universities,  and  in  the  compiling  of  it  having  free 
access  to  the  manyscripts  in  each  college  at  Oxford,  he  per* 
ysed  them  carefully,  and,  when  he  found  any  society 
careless  of  them,  he  borrowed  and  took  away  what  he 
pleased,  and  put  them  into  the  public  library.  These 
instances  of  his  taste  and  turn  to  books,  effectually  pro- 
cured him  the  designation  of  the  founder  to  be  the  first 
keeper  of  the  public  library ;  in  which  office  he  was  con- 
firmed by  the  university,  in  the  year  1602.  He  filled  this 
post  with  great  applause,  and  commencing  doctor  in  divi- 
nity in  Ij^H,  was  promoted  to  the  subdeanery  of  Wells  by 
the  bishop  of  that  see.  About  the  same  time  the  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  ajso  presented  him  to  the  rectory  of 
IVlongebam  in  Kent,  together  with  other  spiritual  prefer- 
ments* These  favours  were  undeniably  strong  evidences 
of  his  distinguished  merit,  being  conferred  upon  him  with^ 
out  any  application  on  his  part. 

In  the  year  1620,  he  was  made  a  justice  of  the  peace, 
and  the  same  year  he  resigned  the  library- keeper's  place, 
and  betook  himself  more  intensely  to  his  studies,  and  of 
what  kind  these  were  we  learn  from  himself :  "  I  have 
"  of  late,  (says  he,  in  a  letter  dated  May  23,  1624,  to  a 
«<  friend)  given  myself  only  to  the  reading  of  manuscripts, 
"  and  in  them  I  find  so  many  and  so  pregnant  testimonies, 

tc  eidier 
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'*  either  ful!7  for  our  veligtoni  or  against  the  papists,  that 
«*  it  is  to  be  wondered  at.*'  And  in  another  letter  to  arch- 
bishop Usher,  the  same  year,  he  assures  the  prinsiate  he  had 
restored  three  hundred  citations  and  rescued  then)  from 
corruptions,  in  thirty  quires  of  p^per*.  He  had  before 
written  to  his  grace  upon  the  same  subject,  in  a  letter 
dated  January  28,  162$,  where  having  observed  that  ia 
Sixtus  seftensis,  Alphmsus  de  Castro^  and  Antonius's  Sumnta^ 
there  were  about  five  hundred  bastard  brevities,  and  about 
a  thousand  places  in  the  true  authors  which  are  corrupted  ; 
that  he  had  diligently  noted,  and  would  shortly  vindicate 
them  out  of  the  manuscripts,  being  yet  only  conjecture^ 
of  the  learned,  he  proceeds  to  acquaint  his  grace,  that  h^ 
had  gotten  together  the  flower  of  the  English  divines,  v^ho 
would  voluntarily  join  with  him  in  the  search.  <<  Some 
*<  fruits  of  their  labours  (continues  he,)  if  your  lordship 
*}  desires,  I  will  send  up.  And  might  I  b^  but  so  happy, 
*'  as  to  have  other  twelve  thus  bestowed  3  four  in  tranr 
<(  scribing  orthodox  writers,  whereof  we  have  plenty,  that 
<<  for  the  substantial  points  have  maintained  our  religion 
**  (forty  or  fifty  pounds  would  serve ; )  four  to  compare 
*«  old  points  with  the  new ;  four  other  to  compare  the 
<^  Greek  translations  by  the  papists,  as  Vedelius  hath  dpne 
*^  with  Ignatius,  wherein  he  hath  been  somewhat  helped 
<<  by  my  pains  ;  I  would  not  doubt  but  to  drive  the  pa- 
<<  pists  out  of  all  their  starting  holes.  But  alas !  my 
**  lord,  I  have  not  encouragement  from  our  bishops. 
"  Preferment  I  seek  none  at  their  hands  ;  only  forty  or 
**  sixty  pounds  per  annum  for  others  is  that  I  seek,  which 
"  being  gained,  the  cause  is  gained,  i^otwithstai^ding  their 
<<  (the  papists)  brags  in  their  late  bpoks." 

|n  the  convocation  held  with  the  parliament  at  Oxford, 
in  1625,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  he  moved  to  have 
proper  cqmmi^sioners  appointed  tc  collate  the  manuscripts 
of  the  fathers^  in  all  the  libraries  in  England,  with  the  po^ 
pish  editions,  in  order  to  detect  the  forgeries  in  these  last. 
And  this  project  not  meeting  with  the  desired  encourage- 
ment f,  he  was  so  thoroughly  persuaded  of  the  great  ad«^ 

vant^e 

•  These  two  letters  are  in  the  collection  at  the  end  of  Parr's  Life 
of  archbishop  Usher,  numb.  €6.  and  77. 

f  We  may  form  a  probable  conjecture  of  his  plain,  from  a  pa/fage 
in  the  juft  cited  letter  to  archbishop  Uflier,  where  he  exprefles  himself 
thus,  "  Mr  Briggs  will  satisfy  you  in  this  and  sundry  other  projects 
"  of  mine,  if  they  mifcarry  not  for  want  of  maintenance :  It  would  dc-» 
•*  serve  a  prince's  purfe.  If  I  was  in  Germany,  the  ftatc  would  defray 
^*  i^il  charges.    Cannot   our    eftates  supply    whi^t  is  wanting  ?  If  every 

*'  churchmaii 
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vantage  it  would  be  both  tlie  Protestant  religion  and 
learning!  that  arduous  as  the  task  ^as^  he  set  about  ex« 
ecuting  it  himself^  and  had  m^de  a  good  progress  in  it;  as 
appears  from  bis  works,  a  catalogue  of  which  we  shall  sub- 
join ;  and  no'  doubt  would  have  proceeded  much  farther 
towards  completing  his  design,  had  not  he  been  prevented 
by  his  death,  which  happening  in  August  1629,  at  his 
house  in  a  suburb  called  Holywell  in  Oxford,  he  was  in- 
terred in  New- college  chapel. 

Mr  Wood  informs  us,  that  he  left  behind  him  the  cha- 
racter of  being  the  most  industrious  and  indefatigable  wri. 
ter  against  the  papists  that  had  been  educated  in  Oxford 
since  the  Reformation ;  and  in  reality  his  designs  were  so 
much,  and  so  well  known  to  be  for  the  public  benefit  of 
learning  and  the  church  of  England,  that  Camden,  speak- 
ing of  him  in  his  life-time,  says,  *  He  is  a  learned  man 

*  and  a  true  lover  of  books,  wholly  dedicated  to  learning, 

•  who  is  now  laboriously  searching  the  libraries  of  Eng- 
^  land,  and  proposeth  that  for  the  public  good  which  will 
«  be  for  the  great  benefit  of  England.' 

A  list  of  his  Works.  "  1.  Philobiblion  R.  Dunelmensis, 
1559,  4to.  2.  Ecloga  OxoniO'Cantatrigiensisy  Lond.  1600, 
4?to.  3.  Cyprianus  Redivivus^  \Sc,  printed  with  the  Ecloga^ 
4.  Spkilegium  divi  Augustini  hoc  est  libri  de  Jide  ad  PeU 
Diacofif  £5V.  coUatio  fe*  castigatioy  printed  also  with  the  Eclo^ 
ga.  5.  BeUum  papale  seu  concordia  discors  Sext,  V.  isf  Cle^ 
mentis  VI IL  circa  Hieronym.  Edition.  Lond.  1600,  4to. 
and  1G78,  8vo.  S.Cataiogus  Rhrorum  in  bibliotheca  Bod'- 
leianoi  Oxf.  1605.  4to.  reprinted  with  many  additions  in 
4to.  1620,  to  which  was  added  an  Appendix  in  16S6  :  In 
this  catalogue  is  inserted  that  of  all  the  manuscripts  then 
in  the  Bodl.  Library.  7.  Concordantia  S.  patrum^  i.  e.  vera 
et  pia  libri  Cafiticorum  per  patres  universos^  isfc,  Oxf.  1 607, 
4to.  8.  Apology  for  John  Wickliffe,  &fc.  Oxf.  1608,  4to, 
to  this  is  added  the  life  pf  John  Wickliffe •  6.  A  Treatise 
of  the  Corruption  of  Scriptures,  Councils,  and  Fathers, 
Lond.  161),  4to.  and  1688,  8vo.  this  is  reckoned  hig 
principal  work.  10.  The  Jesuits  Downfall  threatened—- 
for  their  wicked  Lives,  accursed  Manners,  heretical  Doc- 
trine, 

"  churchman  that  hath  a  hundred  pounds  per  annum  and  upwards,  will  lay 
**  down  but  a  ihilling  for:  every  hundred  towards  thele  public  works,  I 
"  will  undertake  the  reprinting  of  the  fathers,  and  fetting  forth  of  6vc  or 
"  fix  orthodox.writersy  compariiig  of  books  printed  with  printed  or  writ- 
**  ten :  collating  of  popifh  tranflations  in  Greek ;  and  generally  whatsoever 
»*  (hall  concern  books  or  the  purity  of  them.  I  will  take  upon  me  to  be  a 
»•  mQgiJier  S,  Fahtii  in  England,  if  I  be  thereunto  lawfully  required/* 
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trine,  and  more  than  Machiavilian  Volicj^  Oxf.  1612,  4to. 
to  this  is  added  the  Life  of  Father  Parsons,  an  English  Je^ 
suit.  11.  FiJius  papa  papaiis  ch.  1.  Lond.  1621  j  trans- 
lated from  Latin  into  English  by  William  Crashaw  :  Our 
Author's  name  is  not  put  to  it.  12.  Index  generalis  sanctm 
Patrum  ad  singuhs  versus  cap.  v.  secundum  Matthaum^  (5'r* 
Lond.  1 624,  8vo.  13.  Nota  adGeorg,  Wiceliumde  Method§ 
Concordia  Ecclesiastical  isfc.  1625,  8vo.  14.  VindiciaGre^ 
goriana  seu  Restitutis  Gregorius  Magnus  ex  manuscript" 
faV.  Geneva  1625.  15.  Manuduction,  or  Introduction 
unto  Divinity,  &c.  Oxf.  1625.  4to.  16.  Humble  and 
earnest  request  to  the  Church  of  England,  for  and  in  be* 
half  of  Books  touching  Religion,  in  one  sheet,  8ro.  1625. 
17.  Explanation  or  enlarging  of  the  Ten  Articles  in  his 
Supplication  lately  exhibited  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Church 
of  England,  Oxf.  1625,  4to.  18.  Specimen  Coruptelarum 
Poniificiorum  in  Cypriano,  Ambrosio^  Greg.  Alagno,  &V. 
Lond  .1626.  19.  Index  Librorum  proKbitorum  a  Pontificiis^ 
Oxf.  1627,  8vo.  20.  Admonitio  ad  Theologos  Protestantes 
de  Libris  Pcntificiorum  caute  LegendtSy  manuscr.  21.  En^ 
chiridion  Theologicttmy  manuscr.  22.  Liber  de  suspicionibus 
\S  Conjictarisy  manuscr.  These  three  Mr  Wood  says  he 
saw  in  the  Lambeth  Library,  under  D.  42,  3 ;  but  whe- 
ther printed,  says  he,  I  know  not  \  perhaps  the  Enchiridion 
is.  Dr  James  likewise  translated,  from  French  into  En- 
glish, the  moral  Philosophy  of  the  Stoics,  Lond.  1598, 
8vo.  and  published  two  short  treatises  against  the  order 
of  begging  friars,  written  by  Wickliffe ;  and  a  book  entit- 
led, Fiscus  Papaiis :  sive  Catalogus  Indulgentiarum^,  isfc. 
Lond.  1617,  4to.  but  some  were  of  opinion  this  book  was 
published  by  William  Crashaw,  already  mentioned.  Se- 
veral letters  of  our  Author  are  published  in  the  Appendix 
to  Parr's  Life  of  archbishop  Usher. 
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SEBASTIAN  BENEFIELD. 


SEBASTIAN  BENEFIELD,  an  eminent  divine  of  the 
seventeenth  centuryi  was  born  August  12,  1559.  at 
Prestonbury  in  Gloucestershire.  •  He  was  educated  at  Ox- 
ford, being  admitted,  at  seventeen  years  of  age,  a  scholar 
of  Corpus-Qhristi-eollege,  August  30,  1586 ;  and  proba- 
tioner-fellow gf  the  same  house,  April  16,  1590.  After 
he  had  takep  the  degree  of  master  of  arts,  he  went  into 
holy  orders,  and  distinguished  himself  ^s  a  preapher. 

In  1599,  he  was  appointed  rhetoric  reader  of  his  col- 
lege, and  (he  year  following  was  admitted  to  the  reacting 
of  the  sentences*  In  1608,  he  took  the  degree  of  doctor 
in  divinity,  J^nd  five  years  af^ef  was  chosen  marg^ret-pro- 
fessor  in  that  university.  He  filled  the  divinity  q hair  with 
great  reputation,  and  after  fourteen  years  resigned  it.  He 
had  been  presented  several  ye4rs  before,  to  the- rectory  of 
Meysey-Ilampton,  near  Fairford  in  Gloucestershire,  upon 
the  ejection  of  his  predecessor  for  Simony  i  and  now  he 
retired  to  that  benefice,  s^nd  spen(  there  the  short  remain- 
der of  his  life  (about  four  years)  in  a  pious  and  devout  re- 
treat from  the  world. 

Dr  Benefieid  wa$  so  eminent  a  scholar,  disputant,  and 
divine,  and  particvlarly  so  well  versed  in  the  fathers  and 
schoolmen,  that  he  bad  not  his  equal  in  the  university. 
He  was  strongly  attached  to  the  doctrinal  opinions  of  Cal- 
vin, especially  that  of  predestination ;  insomuch  that 
Humphrey  Leach  calls  him  a  downright  and  doctrinal  Cat* 
vinist*  ^He  has  been  branded  likewise  with  the  character 
of  a  schismatic  :  But  X)r  Ravis,  bishop  of  London,  acquit- 
ted him  of  this  imputation,  and  declared  him  to  be/r^^ 
from  schism^  and  much  abounding  in  science.  He  was  remark- 
^  able  for  strictness  of  life  and  sincerity ;  of  a  retired  and 
sedentary  disposition,  and  consequently  less  easy  and  affa* 

ble  .in  conversation. 

This  worthy  divine  died  in  the  parsonage  house  of 
Meysey-Hampton,  August  24?,  16S0,  and  was  buried  in 
the  chancel  of  his  parish  church,  the  twenty*ninth  of  the 
&ame  month. 

His 
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His  Works  are :    <<  I.  Doctrine  Christiafut  sex  Capita 
Midem  Pralectiomhus  in  Schola  Thedogica  Oxoniensi  pro  forma 
habitis  discussa  it  discipUUa  i    i.  e«  Six  points  of  Christian 
Doctrine  discussed  and  examined  in  as  many  lecturesj  read 
in  the  divinity  school  of  Oxford.      Oxon.^  1610.  4to.     2* 
^fpendix  ad  Caput  secundum  di  Cmsiliis  Evangeiicis,  isfe. 
adversus  Humphredum  Leach  s  i.  e.  An  Appendix  to  the 
second  point  co.ncerning  the  Counsels  of  the  Gospel,  &c« 
in  answer  to  Humphrey  Leach.     This  is  printed  with  the' 
foregoing  treatise.     S.  Eight  Sermons,  publicly  preached 
in  the  university  of  Oxford,  the  second  at  St  Peter's  in 
the  East,  the  rest  at  St  Mary's  church.     Began  Dec.  14. 
1595.     Oxf.  1614.  4to.      4.  The  Sin  against  the  Holr 
Ghost  discovered,  and  other  Christian  doctrines  deliveredi 
in  twelve  sermons  upon   part    of  the  tenth  Charter  of 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  Oxf.  16 1 5,  4to.     5.  A  Com- 
mentary, or  exposition  upon  the  first  chapter  of  Amos,  de- 
livered in  twenty*one  Sermons  in  the  parish  church  of 
Mesey-Hampton  in  the  diocese  of  Gloucester.  Oxf.  161 S. 
4to.    This  work  was  translated  into  Latin  by  Henry  Jack- 
son of  Corpus- Christi- college,  and  printed  at  Oppenheim^ 
in  1615,  3vo.     6.  Several  Sermons,  as  the  Christian  Li- 
berty, &c.  on  the  1  Cor.  ix.  19.     Ox.  1613,  8vo.     This 
sermon  was  preached  at  Wooton  Underedge,  before  the 
clergy  at  an  episcopal  visitation,  and  was  printed  with  his 
Commentary  on  Amos.     A  Sermon  at  St  Mary's  in  Ox- 
ford, on  Psal.  xxi.  6.  preached  March  24,   1610,  being 
King  James's  inauguration*day,  Oxf.  161 1.  4to.    TheHa^ 
ven  of  the  afflicted,  preached  at  the  cathedral  church  of 
Gloucester,  August  10,   1613,  on  Amos  iii.  6.     Lond. 
1620,  4to.     7.  A  Commentary,  or  Exposition  upon  the 
second  chapter  of  Amos,  delivered  in  twenty-one  Sermons, 
in  the  parish  church  of  Meysey-Hampton,   &c.     Lond. 
1620,  4to.    8.  Pralectiones  de  perseverantia  Sanctorum  ;  i^e. 
Lectures  on  the  perseverance  of  the  Saints.     Francfort, 
1618.  8vo.    9.  A  Commentary,  or  Exposition  on  the  third 
chapter  of  Amos,  &c.  Lond.  1629.  4to.     10.  There  is  ex- 
tant likewise  a  Larin  Sermon  of  Dr  Bedefield's  on  Rev.  y. 
10.    Printed  in  1616.  4to. 
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JOHN  DONNE,  D.  D. 

DEAN  OF  ST  PAUL'S. 

,R  JOHN  DONNE,  was  born  in  London,  of 
and  virtuous  parents,  in  the  year  1573  ^  his  fath( 
lineally  descended  from  a  very  ancient  family  in  A 
where  many  of  his  name  now  live,  of  great  reputat 
that  country.  By  his  mother  he  was  descended  frc 
family  of  the  famous  Sir  Thomas  More,  lord  chance 
England ;  and  also  from  the  worthy  and  laborious 
Rastall,  who  abridged  the  statutes  of  this  kingdom. 

He  had  his  first  breeding  in  his  father's  house,  \ 
private  tutor  had  the  care  of  him,  till  he  was  eleve 
of  age ;  he  was  then  sent  to  the  university  of  ( 
having  at  that  time  a  command  of  the  French  an 
tongues,  when  others  can  scarce  speak  their  own. 
he  remained  in  Hart*hall,  (having  for  the  advai 
of  his  studies,  tutors  in  several  sciences  to  instru 
till  time  and  his  learning  declared  him  fit  to  rec 
first  degree  in  the  schools ;  which  however  he  foi 
advice  from  his  friends,  who  being  of  the  Romish 
sion,  were  extremely  averse  to  some  parts  of  the 
ways  tendered  and  taken  at  those  times.     Here  it 
served  of  him,  as  it  had  formerly  been  of  the  fan 
cus  Mirandula,  that  *  he  was  rather  born  wise  tb 
*  so  by  study  !'  so  early  did  he  discover  his  acute 
capacity ! 

About  the  fourteenth  year  of  his  age,  he  w 
planted  from  Oxford  to  Cambridge,  where  he  st; 
seventeenth  year.     All  which  time  he  was  a  mo 
ous  student,  often  changing  his  studies,  but  endi 
to  take  no  degree  for  the  reasons  before  mentio 
.  bout  his  seventeenth  year  he  was  removed  to  Lo 
entered  into  LincolnVinn,  with  an  intent  to  stud 
where  he  gave  great  testimonies  of  wit,  learning 
provement  in  that  profession,  which  never  servf 
any  use,  but  only  for  ornament.     His  father  d 
his  admission  into  that  society,  and  (being  a 
left  him  his  portion  in  money,  which  was  three 
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pounds.  His  another,  and  those .  to  ^hose  care  he  was. 
committed,  were  watchful  to  improve  his  knowledge^  and 
to  that  end  appointed  him  there  also  tutors  in  several  sci- 
ences, as  in  the  mathematics  and  others,  to  attend  and  in- 
struct him.  But  with  these  arts  they  were  advised  to  instil 
the  particular  principles  of  the  Romish  church,  of  which 
those  tutors  (though  secretly)  professed  themselves  to 
be  members.  They  had  almost  won  him  to  their  faith, 
having  for  their  advantage,  besides  their, opportunity,  the 
example  of  his  most  dear  parents,  which  was  a  powerful 
persuasion,  and  did  work  much  upon  him,  as  he  professed 
in  the  preface  to  his  **  Pseudo* Martyr." 

He  now  entered  into  the  nineteenth  year  of  his  age, 
and  being  unresolved  in  his  religion,  he  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  settle  all  scruples  which  concerned  that  important 
poin( :  And  therefore  waving  the  law,  and  attaching  him* 
self  to  no  art  or  profession,  he  began  to  survey  the  body  of 
divinity,  controverted  between  the  Reformed  and  Roman 
churches.  And  as  GOD's  blessed  Spirit  did  then  awaken 
him  to  the  search,  and  in  that  industry  did  never  forsake 
him  (these  are  his  own  words),  so  he  calls  the  same  Spirit 
to  witness  to  his  protestation,  that  in  that  search  and  dis- 
quisition he  proceeded  with  humility  and  diffidence  in 
himself,  by  the  safest  way  of  frequent  prayers,  and  indif- 
ferent affection  to  both  parties.  And  indeed,  the  truth  had 
too  much  light  about  her,  to  be  hid  from  so  sharp  an  in- 
quirer ;  and  he  had  too  much  ingenuity,  not  to  acknow- 
ledge he  had  seen  her.  <<  I  had  a  larger  work  (says  he) 
<<  to  do  in  this  inquiry,  than  many  other  men  ;  for  I  was 
«<  to  blot  out  certain  impressions  of  the  Roman  religion, 
*«  and  to  wrestle  both  against  the  examples  and  against 
«(  the  reasons  by  which  some  hold  was  taken,  and  some 
<<  anticipations  early  laid  upon  my  conscience,  both  by 
"  persons  who  by  nature  had  a  power  and  superiority  over 
"  my  will,  and  others  who,  by  their  learning  and  good 
*«  life,  seemed  to  me  justly  to  claim  an  interest  for  the 
«  guiding  and  rectifying  of  mine  understanding  in  these 
««  matters.*' 

Being  to  undertake  this  search,  he  believed  the  learned 
cardinal  Bellarmine.  to  be  the  best  defender  of  the  Roman 
cause }  and  therefore  undertook  the  examination  of  his 
reasons.  The  cause  was  weighty,  and  wilful  delays  had 
been  inexcuseable  towards  GOD  and  his  own  conscience; 
he  therefore  proceeded  with  all  moderate  haste  :  And  be- 
fore he  entered  into  the  twentieth  year  of  his  age,  shewed 
the  dean  of  Gloucester  all  the  cardinal's  v^orks  marked  with 

many 
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many  weighty  observations  under  his  own  hand|  which 
Works  were  bequeathed  by  him  at  his  death  as  a  legacy  to 
a  most  dear  friend.  The  result  of  his  inquiry  was  a  thcK 
rough  conversion  to  Protestantism ;  to  which,  says  he,«  I 
<«  was  not  transported  by  any  sudden  and  violent  deter- 
•*  mination,  till  I  had,  to  the  measure  of  my  poor  wit 
«*  and  judgment,  surveyed  and  digested  thd  whole  body 
*«  of  divinity,  controverted  between  our*s  and  the  Romish 
**  church. 

About  the  twenty-first  year  of  his  age,  he  resolved  to 
travel ;  and,  in  the  years  15d6  and  1597,  accompanied 
the  earl  of  Essex  in  his  expedition  against  Cadiz  and'  the 
Azors  Islands.  But  he  returned  not  into  England  till  he 
had  staid  a  convenient  time,  first  in  Italy  and  then  in  Spain, 
where  he  made  many  useful  observations  of  thos6  coon* 
tries,  their  laws,  and  government,  and  returned  into  Eng- 
land perfect  in  their  languages.  He  also  intended  to  go  to 
the  Holy  Land^  but  was  prevented  by  the  disappointment  of 
company  and  a  safe  convoy. 

Not  long  after  his  return,  that  exemplary  pattern  of 
gravity  and  wisdom,  the  lord  Elsmore,  Ibrd  keeper  of  the 
great  ieal,  and  afterwards  chancellor  of  England,  taking 
notice  of  his  learning,  langua^s,  and  other  abilities,  and 
much  affecting  both  his  person  and  condition,  received 
him  to  be  his  chief  secretary,  supposing  it  might  be  an  in- 
troduction to  some  more  weighty  employment  in  the  state, 
for  which  his  lordship  often  protested  he  thought  him  very 
well  qualified.  Nor  did  his  lordship  account  him  so 
much  to  be  his  servant,  as  to  forget  he  had  been  his  friend ; 
and  to  testify  it,  he  used  him  always  with  much  court^yj 
appointing  him  a  place  at  his  own  table,  to  which  he 
esteemed  his  company  and  discourse  a  great  ornament.  He 
continued  that  employment  with  much  love  and  approba- 
tion,' being  daily  useful  (and  not  mercenary)  to  his  friends, 
for  the  space  of  five  years  ;  in  which  time,  he  fell  in  love 
with  a  young  lady  who  lived  in  that  family,  niece  to  the 
lady  Elsmore,  and  daughter  to  Sir  George  More,  chancel- 
lor of  the  garter,  and  lieutenant  of  the  tower. 

Sir  George  had  some  intimation  of  their  love,  and,  the 
better  to  prevent  it,  removed  his  daughter  to  his  o^^n 
house,  but  too  late,  by  reason  of  some  promises  inter- 
changeably past,  and  inviolably  to  be  kept  between  tliem. 
Their  love  (a  passion,  which  of  all  other  mankind  is  least 
able  to  command,  and  in  which  most  exiCTS  are  commit- 
ted) was  in  them  so  powerful,  that  they  resolved,  and,  in 
the  year  1602,  did  marry  without  the  approbation  of  those 

friends, 
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(titads,  who  might  justly  claim^an  inter^^t  lA  the  advise 
ihg  and  disposing  of  them.  Being  married,  the  news  was 
(in  favour  to  Mr  Donne,  and  with  his  allowance)  hj  the 
tight  honouritble  Henry,  then  eari  of  Northumberland,  se- 
cretly and  certainly  intimated  to  Sir  George  More,  td 
Whom  it  was  so  immeasurably  unwelcome,  that  (as  though 
his  passion  of  anger  and  inconsideratton  should  exceed 
theirs  of  love  ariti  error)  he  engaged  his  sister,  the  lady 
Elsmore,  to  join  Nvith  him  to  procure  her  lord  to  discharge 
Mr  Donne  from  the  place  he  held  under  his  lordship.  And 
although  Sit  George  was  reminded  that  errors  might  be 
t)ver-punished,  and  therefore  was  desired  to  forbear,  till  se- 
cond considerations  had  cleared  some  scruples  \  yet  he  was 
restless  till  his  suit  was  granted,  and  the  punishment  exe- 
tuted  J  the  lord  chancellor,  at  Mr  Donne's  dismission, 
protesting,  he  thought  him  a  secretary  fitter  for  a  king  than 
a  subject.  But  this  physic  of  Mr  Donne*s  was  not  strong 
enough  to  purge  out  all  Sir  George's  choler,  who^was  hot 
satisfied  till  Mr  Donne  and  his  com-pupil  in  Cambridge 
that  married  him,  Mr  Samuel  Brooke,  who  was  after  D.  D. 
and  master  of  Trinity  College  in  that  university,  and  his 
brother,  Mr  Christopher  Brooke  of  Lincoln's-inn,  who  gave 
Mr  Donne  his  wife,  and  witnessed  the  marriage,  were  all 
committed  to  several  prisons. 

Mr  Donne  was  first  enlarged,  who  neither  gave  rest  to 
his  body,  his  brain,  nor  any  friend,  in  whom  he  might 
hope  to  have  any  interest,  till  he  had  procured  the  en- 
largement of  his  two  imprisoned  friends.  He  was  now  at 
liberty,  but  his  wife,  to  her  extreme  sorrow,  was  detained 
from  him.  And  though  with  Jacob,  he  endured  not  u 
hard  service  for  her,  yet  he  lost  a  good  one,  and  was  forced 
to  get  possession  of  her  by  a  long  suit  in  law,  which  prov- 
ed very  chargeable  and  more  ttoublesome. 

It  was  not  long  ere  time,  and  Mr  Donne's  behaviour, 
^hich,  when  it  would  entice,  had  a  strange  kind  of  irre- 
sistible art,  had  so  dispassioned  his  father-m-law,  that,  as 
the  world  had  approved  his  daughter's  choice,  so  he  also 
could  not  choose  but  see  a  more  than  ordinary  merit  in  his 
tieW  son,  which  melted  him  into  so  much  remorse,  that  he 
secretly  laboured  his  son's  restoration  into  his  place,  using 
his  own  and  his  sister's  power,  but  with  no  success  ;  the 
lord  chancellor  replying,  that,  although  he  was  unfeign- 
edly  sorry  fbr  what  he  had  "done,  yet  it  stood  not  with  liia 
credit  to  discharge  and  re-admit  servants,  at  the  request 
'of  passionate  petitioners.  In  a  short  time.  Sir  George  ap- 
peared to  be  so  far  reconciled  as  to  wish  their  happiness, 

(of 
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{or  say  so })  and  being  asked  for  bis  paternal  blessings  did 
not  deny  it ;  but  refused  to  contribute  any  meansj  that 
might  conduce  to  their  .support.  . 

Mr  Donne's  portion  was,  for  the  most  part,  spent  in 
many  and  chargeable  travels,  and  the  rest  disbursed  in  some 
few  books,  and  dear  bought  experience  ^he  out  of  all  em- 
ployment that  might  yield  a  support  for  himself  and  wife, 
who  had  been  gei>teelly  educated ;  his  nature  generous, 
and  he  accustomed  to  confer,  not  to  receive  favours.  These 
and  other  considera^iopf,  but  chiefly  that  his  dear  wife 
was  to  bear  a  part  in  his  s^fferings,  surrounded  him  with 
many  and  sad  thoughts,  and  some  apparent  apprehensions 
of  want.  But  his  sorrow  was  lessened,  and  his  wants  pre- 
vented, by  the  seasonable  friendship  of  their  noble  kins- 
man, Sir  Francis  Wolley,  of  Pitford  in  Surrey,  who  in- 
treated  them  to  a  co^^habitation  with  him  ^  where  they  re- 
mained withvery  much  freedom  to  themselves,  and  equal 
content  to  him,  for  many  years  :  And  as  their  charge  in- 
creased (for  she  had  yearly  a  child)  so  did  his  love  and 
bounty. 

With  him  they  continued  till  his  death ;  a  little  before 
which  time.  Sir  Frances  was  so  happy  as  to  make  a  perfect 
reconciliation  betwixt  Sir  George  More  and  his  forsaken 
son  and  daughter ;  Sir  George  then  giving  bond  to^pay  Mr 
Donne  eight  hundred  pounds  at  a  certain  day  as  a  portion 
with  his  wife,  .and  to  pay  him  for  their  maintenance 
twenty  pound  quarterly,  as  the  interest  of  it,  until  the 
said  portion  were  paid.     Most  of  those  years  that  he  lived 
with  Sir  Frances,  he  studied  the  civil  and  canon  laws ;  in 
which  he  acquired  such  a  perfection  as  was  judged  to  hold 
some  proportion  with  many,  who  had  madei  that  study  the 
employment  of  their  whole  life.     About  this  time,  he  was 
solicited  by  Dr  Morton,  afterwards  bishop  of  Durham,  to 
go  into  orders,  and  to  accept  of  a  benefice,  which  the  doc- 
tor would  have  resigned,  to  him.     But  he  declined  this 
offer  for  many  reasons,  but  chiefly  <<  because  some  former 
<<  irregularities  of  his  life  had  been  too  notorious,  not  to 
*<  expose  him  to  the  censure  of  the  worlds  and  perhaps 
<<  bring  dishonour  to  the  sacred  function.     Besides,  being 
«  determined  by  the  best  casuists,  that  God's  glory  should 
''  be  the  first  end,  and  a  maintenance  the  second  motive, 
<<  to  embrace  that  calling,  his  present  condition  was  such, 
<<  that  he  feared  he  could  not  reconcile  his  conscience  to 
«  that  rule." 

Sir  Francis  being  dead,  and  that  happy  family  dissolved, 
Mr  Donne  took  a  house  at  Mitcham,  near  Croydon  in  Sur- 
rey, 
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rey,  where  his  wife  and  family  remained ;  arfd  for  himself, 
having  occasion  to  be  often  in  London,  he  took  lodgings 
near  White-hall,  where  he  was  frequently  visited  by  men 
of  the  greatest  learning  in  this  kingdom;  his  company  be- 
ing lovedj  and  much  desired  by  many  of  the  nobility  of 
this  nation,  who  used  him  in  their  counsels  of  greatest 
considerations.  Nor  did  our  own  nobility  only  favour 
him,  but  his  acquaintance  and  friendship  was  usually 
sought  for  by  most  ambassadors  of  foreign  nations,  and  by 
many  other  strangers,  whose  learning  or  employment  oc- 
casioned their  stay  in  this  kingdom. 

He  was  much  importuned  by  friends  to  make  his  resi- 
dence in  London,  which  he  could  not  do,  havin^;,  settled 
his  dear  wife  and  children  at  Mitcham,  whither  he  often 
retired  himself,  and  then  studied  incessantly  some  points 
of  controversy.     But  at  last  the  persuasion  of  friends  was 
so  powerful,  as  to  cause  the  removal  of  himself  and  family 
to  London ;  where  Sir  Robert  Drury  assigned  him  a  very 
convenient  house  rent-free,  next  his  own  in  Drury- lane, 
and  was  also  a  daily  cherisher  of  his  studies,  and  such  a 
friend  as  sympathized  with  him  and  his  in  their  joy  and 
sorrow- 
Several  of  the  nobility  were  watchful  and  solicitous  to 
the  king  for  some  preferment  for  him.     His  majesty  had 
formerly  both  known,   and  much  valued  him,  and  had 
given  him  some  hopes  of  a  state  employment,  being  much 
pleased  that  Mr  Donne  attended  him,  especially  at  his 
meals,  where  there  were  usually  many  deep  discourses  of 
learning,  and  often  friendly  disputes  of  religion  betwixt- 
the  king  and  those  divines,  whose  places  required  their  at- 
tendance on  his  majesty;  particularly,  bishop  Mountague, 
then  dean  of  the  chapel,  who  was  the  publisher  of  the 
king's  works,  and  the  most  learned  Dr   Andrews,  then 
his  majesty's  almoner,  and  at  his  death  bishop   of  Win- 
chester. 

In  April,  1610,  he  waf?  incorporated  master  of  arts  in 
the  university  of  Oxford,  having  before  taken  the  same  de- 
gree in  Cambridge,  About  two  years  afterwards  he  ac- 
companied Sir  Robert  Drury  to  Paris  ;  where  he  is  said 
to  have  had  a  most  extraordinary  vision.  Mr  Walton  in- 
fprms  us,  that,  when  Sir  Robert  requested  him  to  go, 
Mrs  Donne,  who  was  then  with  child,  and  under  an  ill 
habit  of  body,  expressed  an  unwillingnesis,  saying,  «  that 
*  her  divining  soul  boded  some  ill  in  his  absence  :'  But, 
upon  Sir  Robert's  being  importunate,  she  at  last  con- 
sented.    Two  days  after  their  arrival,  Mr  Donne  was 
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hft  alone  in  a  roonn,  where  himself,  Sir  Robert,  and  some 
friends  had  dined  together :  To  which  Sir  Robert  return- 
ing in  an  hour,  as  he  left,  so  he  found  Mr  Donne  alone,, 
but  in  such  an  extacy,  and  sa  altered'  in  his  countenance^ 
that  Sir  Robert  could  not  Jbok  upon  him  without  ama^- 
ment.  He  asked  him,  in  God'*  name,  what  had  befallen- 
him  in  the  short  time  of  his  absence  :  Mr  Donne  was  not 
able  to  answer  directly^  but,  after  a  long  and  perplexed 
pause,  at  last  safd, 

"  I  have  seen  a  dreadful  vision  since  I  saw  you :  i 
«*  have  deen  my  dear  wife  pass  twice  by  me  through  this^^ 
"  room,  with  her  hair  hanging  about  her  shoulders,  and 
"  a  dead  child  in  her  arms.  This  I  have  seen  since  t 
"  saw  you**  To  which  Sir  Robert  answered  r  <  Sure, 
^  sir,  yon-  have  slept  since  I  went  out  y  and   this  is  the 

*  result  of  some  melancholy  dream,   which  I   desire  you 

*  to  foi^t,  for  you  are  now  awake/  Mr  Donne  an- 
swered ;  ««  I  cannot  be  surer  that  I  now  live,  than  that  I 
"  have  not  slept  since  I  saw  you  ;  and  am  as  sure,  that 
*^  at  her  second  appearing  she  stopped,  looked  me  in  the 
«  face,  and  vanished."' 

A  seivant  was  immediately  dispatched  to  Drury-house, 
to  know,  whether  Mrs  Donne  was  living,  and,  if  alive,, 
in  what  condition;  who  brought  word,  that  he  found 
and  left  her  very  sad  and  sick  in  bed,  and  that,  after  a 
long  and  dangerous  labour,  she  bad  been  delivered  of  a 
dead  child.  And,,  upon  examination,,  the  abortion  proved 
to  be  on  the  same  day,  and  about  the  same  hour,  that 
Mr  Donne  affirmed  he  saw  her  pass  by  him  id  the  roomr 
Mr  Walton  observes,  that  though  he  had  not  this  storjr 
from  Mr  Donne  himself,  yet  he  had  it  fronr  a  person  of 
honour,  and  the  strictest  intimacy  with  Mr  Donne,  who 
affirmed  the  truth  of  it  with  the  most  solemn  asseverations. 
Before  this  journey  into  France,  during  his  stay  there, 
and  after  his  return,  many  of  the  nobility  and  others^ 
solicited  the  king  t©  confer  some  secular  employment  on 
him  :  But  his  majesty,  coBsidering  him  better  qualified 
for  the  service  of  the  church,  did  not  listen  to  their  ap- 
plication. For,  the  disputes  concerning  the  oaths  of  all 
legiance  and  supremacy  having  lately  been  agitated,  our 
Author,  by  K.  James's  special  command,  had  written 
a  treatise  on  that  subject,  which  was  printed  at  London 
in  the  year  1610,  in  4to.  The  king  himself  had  en- 
gaged in  this  controversy,  as  appears  by  his  works  still 
extant :  But,  discoursing  with  Mr  Donne  upon  the  sub- 
ject,, he   was  so  pleased  with  his  clearness  in  stating  the- 
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«it>jections  made  to  the  taking  those  oaths,  and  with  his 
answers  to  them,  that  he  commanded  him  to  draw  them 
up  in  form,  and  bring  them  to  him.  This  Mr  Donne 
performed  in  the  compass  of  six  weeks  ;  and  they  were' 
published  under  the  title  of  «<  Pseudo-martyr ;  whereia' 
<*  out  of  certain  propositions  and  gradations  this  con- 
•'  elusion  is  evicted,  that  those,  who  are  of  the  Roman 
««  religion  in  this  kingdom,  may  and  ought  to  take  the 
«  oath  of  allegiance."  It  is  dedicated  to  the  king,  with 
a  preface  addressed  to  the  priests  and  Jesuits,  and  to  theit 
disciples  in  this  kingdom. 

His  majesty  was  now  very  pressing  to  have  him  enter 
into  holy  orders.  Mr  Donne  himself  has  informed  us, 
that  "  he  almost  descended  to  a  persuasion,  almost  to  a 
<«  solicitation  of  him  to  do  it."  Desirous  however  to 
qualify  himself  for  the  sacred  function  by  a  closer  ap- 
plication to  divinity  and  the  learned  languages,  he  deferred 
hts  compliance  with  the  king's  solicitations,  till  about 
three  years  after.  He  was  then  ordained  -by  Dr  Johii 
King,  bishop  of  London,  who  was  his  good  friend,  and 
had  h^en  chaplain  to  the  lord-keeper  Egerton,  at  the  sami 
time  that  Mr  Donne  was  his  secretary. 

He  was  presently  after  made  one  of  the  chaplains  in 
ordinary  to  his  majesty ;  and,  about  the  same  time,  at* 
tending  the  king  to  Cambridge,  he  was  there  created  doc- 
tor in  divinity  at  his  majesty's  recommendation.  Im- 
mediately upon  his  return  from  Cambridge,  his  wife  died 
on  the  seventh  day  after  the  birth  of  her  twelfth  child. 
This  calamity,  which  happened  upon  the  fifteenth  of 
August,  1617,  overwhelmed  him  with  grief.  *  She  left^ 
I  (says  Mr  Walton)  a  man  of  a  narrow  unsettled  estate, 
i  and  ^(having  buried   five)  the  careful  father  of  seven 

<  children  then  living  j  to   whom  he  gave  a  voluntary 

<  assurance  never  to  bring  them  under  the  subjection  of  a 
c  step- mother :  Which  promise  he  kept  most  faithfully, 
t  burying  wUh  his  tears  all  his  earthly  joys  in  his  most 
I  dear  and  deserving  wife's  grave  ;  and  betook  himself  to 
«  a  solitary  and  retired  life. — His  first  motion  from  his 
*  houde  was  to  preach,  where  his  beloved  wife  lay  buried, 
«  in  St  Clemem's-church,  near  Temple-bar,  London  ;  and 
«  his  text  was  part  of  the  prophet  Jeremiah's  Lamen- 

*  rations:  Lo,  i  am  the  man  that   have  seen  af- 

«  FRICTION  !'         •  ^        • 

•'  Forwardness  and  inconsideration  (says  his  biographer) 

*  eould  not  in  him  (as  in  many  others)  argue  an  in- 
>  sufficiency ;    for   he    considered  long,  and  had  many 
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strifes  within  himself  conceruing  the  strictness  of  life, 
and  coinpetency  of  learning  required  in  such  as  enter 
into  sacred  orders  :  And>  doubtless  (considering  his  own 
demerits)  did  with  meek  Moses  humbl]f  asked  God|  Who 
am  I  ?  And  if  he  had  consulted  with  flesh  and  blood, 
he  h2ld  not  put  his  hand  to  that  holy  plough :  But 
God,  who  i$  able  tq  prevail,  wrestled  with  him,  as  ^he 
angel  did  w)th  Jacob,  and  marked  him  for  his  o^n, 
marked  him  wi^h  b  blessing,  a  blessing  of  obedience  to 
th?  ipotions  of  his  blessed  j!>pirit;  And  then  «s  he  bad 
formerly  asked  God  humbly  withj  Moses,  W^ko  am  If 
so  now  (being  inspired  with  the  apprehension  of  God's 
mercies)  he  did  ask  King  pavid's  thankful  question, XW, 
*uibo  am  /,  thai  t/iou  art  so  mindful  of  me  ?  So  mindful 
of  me,  as  to  lead  m^  for  (iipre  than  forty  years  through 
a  wilderness  of  the  many  temptations  and  various  turn- 
ings of  a  dangerous  life  i  So  mindful*  as  to.  move  the 
learnedest  of  kings  to  descend  to  move  me  to  serve  at 
thine  altar  ?  So  merciful  to  me,  as  to  move  my  heart  to 
embrace  this  holy  motion  ?  Thy  motions  I  will  embrace, 
take  the  cup  of  salvation,  call  upon  thy  name,  and 
preach  thy  gospel/ 
Now  alibis  studies  (which  were  occasionally  diff^used) 
were  concentered  in  divinity  i  now  he  ha4  a  new  calling, 
new  thoughts,  new  employment  for  his  wit  and  elo- 
quence. Now  all  his  earthly  afflictions  wer^  changed 
into  divine  love,  and  all  the  fa<:vlties  of  his  sot^l  were  en- 
gaged in  the  conversiori  of  others,  in  preaching  glad 
tiding?,  remissioiLto  repenting  sinners,  ^pd  pe^ce  to  each 
troubled  soul :  To  this-  he  applied  himself  ipvith  all  care 
and  diligence  *,  and  such  a  change  was  wrought  in  him, 
that  he  rejoiced  more  to  be  a  door-keeper  in  the  /fquse  ofGsd^ 
than  to  enjoy  any  temporal  employment 

And  though  his  long  .  familiarity  v^ith  persons  of  the 
greatest  quality  was  such,  as  would  havp  given  soffie  (pen 
boldness  enough  to  have  preached  to,  any  auditory;  ye^ 
his  modesty  was  so  great,  that  he  could  not  \^  'perspa^^d 
to  it,  but  went  usually  to  preach  \n  some  priv^t^  churches, 
in  villages  near  Loudon,  till  the  king  appointed  .t^i^^  ^  ^^^ 
to  preach  to  him.  And  though  the  king  and  Others  ?x» 
pectqd  much  frpm  him,  yet  he  was  so,h»*ppy.(wiiQh  f^w 
are)  ^s  to  satisfy  sjnd  exceedj  their  expeqtatioos  :  Preach- 
ing the  word  so,^as  shewed  be  was  possessed  witjh those  JQy» 
that  he  laboured  to  instil  into  others;  A  Pi:eafiher  VP^<^tnest, 
weeping  sometimes  for  his  auditory,  sometiqie^  with  them, 
always  preaching  to  himself,  like  an  ang^l  from  a  cloud, 
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though  in  none  j  exciting  the  affections  of  others,  and 
feeling  the  most  lively  motidns  of  his  own. 

Within  the  first  year  of  his  taking  orders,  he  had  no 
fewer  than  fourteen  advowsons  of  benefices  offered  him  ; 
but,  being  unwilling  to  leare  London,  he  refused  them  all, 
they  •  lying  in  the  country.  In  the  latter  end  of  th^ 
ye^r  1617,  h6  was  chosen  Preacher  of  the  society  of  Lin- 
coInVinn.  Here  he  received  every  mark  of  love  and  re- 
spect ;  he  constantly  and  faithfully  preaching,  and  they 
liberally  and  amply  requiting  him.  In  this  situation  he 
remaxned  rtear  three  years ;  about  the  end  of  which  time, 
the  emperor  of  Germany  dying,  and  the  troubles  in  Bo- 
hem?a  breaking  out,  K.  James  appointed  lord  Doncaster 
his  ambassador  to  the  new  empctor,  and  expressly  com- 
manded Dr  Donne  to  attend  him.  This  was  very  much 
to  lord  Doncaster's  satisfaction,  and  to  the  wishes  of  his* 
other  friends,  who  feared  that  his  incessant  studies,  and 
sorrow  for  the  loss  of  his  beloved  wife,  would  shorten 
his  days. 

At  his  going,  he  left  his  friends  of  Lincoln's- inn,  and 
they  him  with  much  reluctance ;  for  though  he  could  not 
say  as  St  Paul  to  the  Ejihesians,  Behold^  you  to  whom  I 
have  preached  the  kingdom  of  God ^  shall  henceforth  see  mi/ face 
no  more :  yet  he  (b^ing  in  a  consumption)  questioned  it,' 
and  they  feared  it,  considering  his  troubled  mind,  which, 
with  the  help  of  his  unintermitted  studies,  hastened  the' 
decays  of  his  weak  body.  But  GOD  turned  it  to  the 
best  ^  for  this  employment  did  not  only  divert  him  from 
those  studies  and  sad  thoughts,  but  gave  him  a  new  and 
true  occasion  of  joy,  to  be  an  eye-witness  of  the  health 
of  his  honoured  mistress,  the  queen  of  Bohemia,  in  a  fo- 
reign land,  (who  having  formerly  known  him  a  courtier) 
was  most  glad  to  see  him  in  a  canonical  habit,  and  more 
glad  to  be  an  ear- witness  of  his  most  excellent  and  power- 
ful preaching. 

Within  fourteen  months  he  returned  to  his  friends  of 
Lincalii's-inn,  with  l\is  sorrows  much  moderated,  and  his 
health  improved. 

About  a  year  after  his  returh  from  Germany,  Dr  Cary 
was  made  bishop  of  Exeter,  and  by  his  removal,  the 
deanery  of  St  Paul's  being  vacant,  the  king  appointed 
Dr  Donne  to  wait  on  him  at  dinner  the  next  day  ;  and 
his  juajesty  (being  set  down)  before  he  ate  any  meat,  said 
(after  his  pleasant  manner)  <  Dr  Domur,  I  have  invited 
*  you  to  dinner,  and  though  you  sic  not  down  with  me, 
«  yet  I  win  carve  to  ycni  of  a  dish  thut  I  know  you  love  ; 
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<  you  love  London  well :  I  do,  therefore}  make  you  dean 
^  of  Paul's  ;  take  your  meat  home  to  your  study,  say  grace, 

<  and  much  good  may  it  do  you/ 

Immediately  after  he  came  to  his  deanery,  he  empbyed 
workmen  to  repair  the  chapel  belonging  to  his  house. 
The  next  quarter  following,  when  his  father-in-law,  Sir 
George  More,  who  now  admired  and  dearly  loved  him, 
came  to  pay  him  the  conditioned  sum  of  twenty  pounds, 
he  denied  to  receive  it,  and  said  to  his  father,  (as  good 
Jacob  said  when  he  heard  Joseph  his  son  lived)  "  //  // 
**  enough^  you  have  been  kind  to  me,  and  careful,  of 
**  mine  ^  I  am,  I  thank  my  God,  provided  for,  and  will 
«  receive  this  money  no  longer  :"  And  not  long  after  he 
freely  gave  up  his  bond  of  eight  hundred  pounds.  Soon 
after  he  was  settled  in  his  deanery,  the  vicarage  of  St 
Dunstan'b  in  the  west  fell  to  him  by  the  death  of  Dr 
White,  the  advowson  being  formerly  given  to  him  by  the 
earl  of  Dorset  a  little  before  his  death,  and  confirmed 
to  him  by  his  brother  and  successor.  By  these,  and  ano- 
ther ecclesiastical  endowment  (which  fell  to  him  about 
the  same  time)  he  was  enabled  to  be  charitable  to  the  poor, 
and  to  make  a  suitable  provision  for  his  children. 
.  The  next  parliament  following,  in  1623-4,  he  was 
chosen  prolocutor  to  the  convocation,  and  about  that 
lime,  by  the  appointment  of  his  majesty,  preached  many 
occasional  sermons:  all  which  he  performed  not  only 
with  the  approbation,  but  to  the  admiration  of  the  re- 
presentative body  of  the  clergy  of  this  kingdom  ;  particu- 
larly his  Latin  speech  on  his  inauguration,  which  is  still 
extant  in  the  collection  of  his  pOems* 

He  was  once  (and  but  once)  clouded  with  the  king** 
displeasure.  It  was,  about  this  time,  occasioned  by  some 
malicious  whisperer,  who  assured  the  king  that  Dr  Donne 
bad  preached  a  sermon  that  implied  a  dislike  of  his  govern- 
ment, particularly  of  his  late  directions,  that  the  evening 
lectures  on  Sundays  should  !>€  turned  into  catechising}  ex- 
pounding the  commandments,  belief,  and  Lord's  prayer. 
His  majesty  was  the  more  inclinable  to  believe  this,  for 
that,  about  the  same  time,  a  person  of  ability  of  great  note 
in  the  kingdom,  and  favour  with  the  king  (whom  his  ma- 
jesty knew  Dr  Donne  loved  very  much)  was  discarded  the 
court,  and  presently  after  committed  to  pri^on^  which  be- 
got many  rumours  in  the  multitude. 

1  be  king  suffered  not  the  sun  to  set,  till  he  had  searched 
cut  the  truth  of  this  report,  but  sent  presently  for  doc- 
tor Donne,  and  required  his  answer  to  the  accusation ;. 
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^vhich  was  so  satisfactoryi  that  the  king  said  he  was  glad 
"he  rested  not  under  that  suspicion.  Doctor  Donne  pro- 
tested his  answer  was  faithful,  and  free  from  all  collusion  4 
.and  therefore  begged  of  his  majesty  that  he  might  not  rise, 
being  then  kneeling^  before  he  had  (as  in  like  cases  he  al- 
ways had  from  GOD)  some  assurance  that  he  stood 
t:lear  and  fair  in  his  majesty^s  opinion.  The  king  with 
his  own  hand  did,  or  offered  to  raise  him  from  his  knees, 
and  protested  he  was  truly  satisfied  that  tie  was.  an  honest 
man,  and  loved  hinx.  Presently  hie  majesty  called  some 
lords  of  his  council  info  his  chamber,  and  «aid  witii 
much  earnestness,  *  My  doctor  is  an  honest  man  j  and,  ray 
*  lords,  I  was  never  more  joyed  in  any  thing  that  I  have 
<  done,  than  in  malung  him  a  divine.' 

He  was  made  dean  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  age  ;  and 
in  the  fifty- fourrii  year  a  dangerous  sickness  seized  him, 
which  turned  to  a  spotted  fever,  and  ended  in  a  cough, 
that  inclined  him  to  a  consumption.  But  GOD,  as  Job 
thankfully  acknowlcdgeth,  preser^red  his  spirit,  keeping 
his  intellects  clear  and  perfect.  And  as  his  health  in- 
creased, so  did  his  thankfulness,  testified  in  his  book  of 
Devotions;  a  book  that  may  not  unfitly  be  called,  aCom^ 
jposition  ofhdi)  Exstasies^  occasioned  by,  and  applicable  to 
the  emergencies  of  that  sickness,  which  book  '(being  medi- 
tations in  his  sickness)  he  wrote  on  his  sick-bed  ;  herein  imi- 
tating the  holy  patriarchs  who  were  wont  in  that  place  to 
bnild  their  altars,  where  they  had  received  their  blessing. 

This  sickness  brought  him  to  the  gates  of  death ;  and 
'he  saw  the  grave  so  ready  to  devour  him,  that  he  calls  his 
recovery  supernaturah  But  God  restored  his  health,  znA. 
<ontinued  it  until  the  fifty-ninth  year  of  his  life^ :  And 
then,  in  August,  1630,  being  with  his  eldest  daughter, 
Mrs  Hervey,  at  Abery- Hatch  in  Essex,  he  fell  into  a  fe- 
ver, which,  with  the  help  of  his  constant  infirmity,  vapours 
from  the  spleen^  hastened  him. into  so  visible  a  consumption, 
that  his  beholders  might  say,  as  St  Paul  of  himself,  he  dies 
daihf-y  and  he  might  say  with  Job,  wy  si)elfarej>as5eih  away 
as  a  cloud  ;  the  days  of  qffliction  have  taken  hold  of  me  ;  and 
nveary  nights  are  appointed  for  me. 

This  sickness  continued  long,  not  only  weakening,  bat 
wearing  him  out.  But  before  we  give  an  account  of  his 
death,  it  may  neiiher  be  amperlinent  nor  unprofitable  ta 
look  back  upon  some  of  the  ttansactioss  of  his  life,  and  ta 
make  a  reflection  or  two  upon  thenu 

The  recreations  of  his  youth  were  poetry,  in  which  he 
iwas  ^ery  happy,  and  discovered  the  mos^  poignant  and 
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excellent  wit.  Even  in  those  places  which  were  carelessly 
written  in  his  younger  days,  there  are  abundint  proofs  of 
the  strength  and  sublimiiy  of  his  genius. 

It  is  a  truth,  that  in  his  riper  years,  viewing  some  of 
those  pieces  loosely  scartered  in  his  youth,  he  wished  they 
*>ad  never  been :  But,  though  he  was  no  friend  to  them, 
he  was  not  so  fallen  out  with  heavenly  poetry  as  to  forsake 
it ;  :ii>  not  in  his  declining  age  -,  witness  his  many  divine 
■onnets,  and  other  holy  and  harmonious  composures  i 
e?eii  on  his  sick-bed,  he  wrote  this  heavenly  hymn,  ex- 
pressing the  great  joy  he  had  in  the  assurance  of  GOD's 
'mercy  to  him. 

A  Hymn  to  GOD  the  Father. 

. "  "WILT  thou  forgive  that  sin  where  I  begun, 

"  Which  was  mif  sin,  though  it  were  done  before  ? 

'*  Will  thou  forgive  that  sin  through  which  I  run, 

"  And  doe  run  still,  though  still  I  doe  implore  ? 

"  When  thou  hsst  done,  thou  hast  not  done ; 

"  For  I  have  more. 

<'  Will  thou  forgive  that  stn  which  I  have  won 

"  Others  to  sin,  and  made  my  sin  their  dote  f 
ft  Wilt  thou  forgive  that  sin  which  1  did  shun 
*'  A  year  or  two,  but  wallowed  in,  a  score  ? 
"  When  thou  hast  done,  thou  hasi  not  done ; 
"  For  I  have  more. 

"  I  have  a  sin  of  feare,  that  when  I  have  spun 

"  My  last  thread,  I  shall  perish  on  the  shore  ; 

."  But  sweare  by  thy  selfe,  that  at  my  death  thy  Sonne 

"  Shall  shine  as  he  shines  now,  and  heretofore } 

M  And,  having  done  that  thou  hast  done  j 

'^  i  fear  no  more." 

And  on  his  death- bed  he  wrote  another  hymn,  which 
bears  this  title, 

•'  A  Hymne  to  God,  my  God,  in  my  sicknesse." 
The  latter  part  of  his  life  was  a  continued  study,  Satur- 
days only  excepted,  which  he  usually  spent  in  visiting 
friends,  and  resting  himself  under  the  weary  burthen  of 
his  week's  meditations  .j  and  he  gave  himself  this  rest,  that 
thereby  he  might  be  refreshed  and  enabled  to  do  the  work 
of  the  day  following,  not  negligently,  but  with  ^outage 
mA  chearfulness. 
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He  prepared  to  leave  the  world  before  life  left  him^ 
making  his  will  while  in  perfect  health>  and  with  mature 
deliberation,  expressing  himself  an  impartial  father,  by 
making  his  children's  portions  equal  \  a  constant  lovex:  of 
his  friends,  by  particular  legacies,  discreetly  chosen,  and 
fitly  bequeathed  them ;  and  full  of  charity  to  the  poor, 
and  many  others,  who  by  his  long  continued  bounty  might 
entitle  themselves,  his  alms^people, .  For  all  these  he  made 
provision,  so  largely,  as,  having  six  children,  might  to 
some  appear  more  than  proportionable  to  his  estate*  Th« 
Reader  will  think  the  particulars  not  impertinent,  if  we 
present  him  with  the  beginning  and  conclusion  of  his  iasj; 
will. 

<^  IN  the  name  of  the  blessed  and  glorious  Trinity, 
«  Amen.  I,  John  Donne,  by  the  mercy  of  Christ  Jesus, 
«  and  the  calling  of  the  church  of  England,  priest,  being 
"  at  this  time  in  good  and  perfect  understanding,  (praised 
"  be  God  therefore)  do  hereby  make  my  last  will  and 
«  testament  in  manner  and  form  following. 

•«  First,  I  give  my  gracious  God  an  intire  sacrifice  of 
<<  body  and  soul,  with  my  most  humble  thanks  for  that 
"  assurance  which  his  blessed  Spirit  imprints  in  me  now 
«  of  the  salvation  of  the  one,  and  of  the  resurrection  of 
•«  the  other ;  and  for  that  constant  and  chearful  resolution 
«<  which  the  same  Spirit  established  in  me,  to  live  and  die 
««  in  the  religion  now  professed  in  the  church  of  England: 
«  In  expectation  of  that  resurrection,  1  desire  my  body  may 
«  be  buried  (in  the  most  private  manner  that  may  be)  ia 
«  that  place  of  St  Paul's-church,  London,  that  the  now 
"  residentiaries  have  at  my  request  assigned  for  that  pur- 
"  ^ose,  &c. 

«  And  this  my  last  will  and  testament  made  in  the  fear 
«<  of  God,  (whose  mercy  I  humbly  beg,  and  constantly 
«  rely  upon  in  Jesus  Christ)  and  in  perfect  love  and  cha- 
«<  rity  with  all  the  world,  whose  pardon  I  ask,  from  the 
««  lowest  of  my  servants  to  the  highest  of  my  superiors. 
«  Written  all  with  mine  own  hand,  and  my  name  sub. 
«  scribed  to  every  page,  being  five  in  number." 

Nor  was  his  charity  expressed  only  at  his  death,  but  in 
his  life,  by  a  chearful  and  frequent  visitation  of  friends, 
whose  minds  were  dejected,  or  fortunes  necessitous.  And 
he  redeemed  many  out  of  prison  that  lay  for  small  debts, 
or  for  their  fees.  He  was  a  continual  giver  to  poor  scho- 
lars, both  of  this,  and  foreign  nations.  Besides  what  he 
gave  with  his  own  hand,  he  usually  sent  a  servant  to  all 

the 
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tlie  prisons  in  London^  to  distribute  his  charity,  at  all  fes- 
tival times  in  the  year.  J^e  gave  one  hundred  pounds  at 
<yne  time  to  a  geirtleman  that  he  had  formerly  Icnown  live 
pientifuliy,  and  was  then  decayed  in  his  estate.  He  was 
a  happy  reconciler  of  differences  in  many  families  of  his 
friends  and  kindred,  who  had  such  faith  in  his  judgment 
and  impartiality,  that  he  scarce  ever  advised  them  to  any 
thing  in  vain.  He  was  (even  to  her  death)  a  most  dutiful 
«on  to  his  mother,  carefal  to  provide  for  her  support,  of 
which  she  had  been  destitute,  but  that  GOD  raised  him 
tip  to  prevent  her  necessities ;  who  having  sucked  in  the 
rdigion  of  the  Roman  church  with  her  mother*8  milk,  (or 
presently  after  it)  spent  her  estate  in  foreign  countries,  to 
enjoy  a  liberty  in  her  religion,  and  died  in  his  house  but 
three  months  before  him. 

And,  to  the  end  it  may  appear  how  .just  a  steward  Jie 
was  of  his  Lord  and  Master's  revenue  j  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  inform  our  readers,  that  after  his  entrance  into 
his  deanery,  <as  he  numbered  his  years,  and  (at  the  foot  of  a 
private  account,  to  which  GOD  and  angels  only  were 
witnesses  with  him)  computed  first  his  revenue,  then  his 
«xpences,  then  what  viras  given  to  the  poor  and  pious  uses, 
and  lastly,  What  remained  for  him  and  his  ;  he  blest  each 
yearns  poor  remainder  with  a  thankful  prayer  ;  which*  as 
they  discover  a  nK>re  than  <:ommon  devotion,  the  Reader 
^hall  partake  some  of  them  in  his  own  words. 

1624.  So  all  is  that  remains  1 

1625.  of  these  two  years    J 

Deo  opt.  max*  henigno  largttort^  i  me,  iff  ah  its  quibus  hsLC 
^  vi€  rfservantuTy  gioritiy  et  gratia  in  eternum.     Amen, 

1626.  .    So  that  this  year  God  hath  blessed  "> 

me  and  mine  with  J 

3€ultiplica1a  sunt  ^uper  nos  misericordia  tt/ay  Domine.  ' 

Da  Domine^  ut  qua  ex  immensa  honitate  tua  nobis  elargiri 
^ignatus  Jts,  in  quonuncunque  manus  devenerint^  in  iuam  sem^ 
^er  cedant  gloriam^     Amen. 

J  628^  In  fine  Iwrum  sex  annorum  tnanet 

'  1629. 
•  Quid  habeoy  qu(d  non  accepi  i  i)omino  ?  I^argiaiur  aiam, 
eit  qua  largitus  esty  sua  iierumfiant  bono  eorum  usu^  ut  quem^ 
admoduniy  nee  officiis  hujus  mundif  nee  lociy  in  quo  meposuit^ 
dignitatis  nee  servis^  nee  egenis^  in  ioto  hujus  anm  curricula, 
mihi  £onscius  sum,  ne  defuisse^  ita  ut  liberi%  quibus  qua  su^ 

persuni^ 
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jpersunty  supersunt,  grato  animo  ea  acciplant^   Isf  beneficum 
Authorem  recognouant*     Amen* 

But  to  return  from  our  digression. 
We  left  our  Author  sick  in  Essex^  where  he  was  forced 
to  spend  most  of  that  winter,  by  reason  of  his  disability 
to  remove  from  thence.  And  having  never,  during  almost 
twenty  years,  omitted  his  personal  attendance  on  his  ma- 
jesty, in  his  monthly  service  5  nor  being  ever  left  out  of 
the  number  of  Lent  preachers  ;  and  in  January  follow- 
ing, there  being  a  general  report  that  he  was  dead  \  that 
xeport  occasioned  this  letter  to  a  familiar  friend. 

\      "Sir, 

««  THIS  advantage  you  and  my  other  friends  have  by 
•*  my  frequent  feavers,  that  I  am  so  much  the  oftner  at 
*«  the  gates  of  heaven  ;  and  this  advantage  by  the  solitude 
"  and  close  imprisonment  that  they  reduce  me  to  after, 
<*  that  I  am  so  much  oftner  at  my  prayers,  in  which  I 
«  shall  never  leave  out  your  happiness  :  And  I  doubt  not 
^'  but  amongst  his  other  blessings,  God  will  add  some  one 
*',  to  you  for  my  prayers. 

"  A  man  would  be  almost  content  to  die  (if  there  were 
««  no  other  benefit  in  death),  to  hear  of  so  much  sorrow, 
««  and  so  much  good  testimony  from  good  men,  as  I  (God 
«<  be  blessed  for  it)  did  upon  the  report  of  my^  death : 
**  Yet  I  perceive  it  went  not  through  all ;  for  one  writ  to 
««  me,  that  some  (and  he  said  of  my  friends)  conceived  I 
<«  was  not  so  ill  as  I  pretended,  but  withdrew  myself  to 
««  live  alt  ease,  discharged  of  preaching.  It  is  an  un-. 
<«  friendly,  and  (God  knows)  an  ungrounded  interpreta- 
«<  tion ;  for  I  have  always  been  Sorrier  when  I  could  not 
«  preach,  than  any  could  be  they  could  not  hear  me.  It 
««  hath  been  my  desire  (and  God  may  be  pleased  to  grant 
«<  it)  that  1  might  die  in  the  pulpit ;  if  not  that,  yet 
«  that  I  might  take  my  death  in  the  pulpit,  that  is,  die 
«  the  sooner  by  occasion  of  those  labours.  Sir,  I  hope 
«<  to  see  you  presently  after  CaRdlemas,  about  which  rime 
"  will  fall  my  Lent  sermon  at  court,  except  my  lord 
«f  chamberlain  believe  me  to  be  dead,  and  leave  me  out : 
«  For  as  long  as  I  live,  and  am  not  speechless,  I  would 
c«  not  willingly  decline  that  service.  I  have  better  leisure 
««  to  write,  than  you  to  read,  yet  I  would  not  willingly 
*<  oppress  you  with  to  much  letter  :  God  blesse  you  and 
'<  your  son,  as  I  wish 

«*  Your  poor  friend  and  servant 

««  in  Christ  Jesus, 

Jan.  1.  1630.  John  Donne.** 

Before 
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Before  that  month  ended,  he  was  appointed  to  preach 
upon  his  old  constant  day,  the  first  Friday  in  Lent,  and  he 
had  notice  of  it ;  and  having  in  sickness  prepared  for  the 
Employment,  as  he  had  long  thirsted  for  it ;  so  resolving  his 
weakness  should  not  hinder  his  journey,  he  cante  to  Lon- 
don some  few  days  before  his  day  appointed.  Being  come, 
many  of  his  friends  (who  with  sorrow  saw  how  his  sickness 
had  wasted  him),  doubted  his  strength  to  perform  that 
task ;  and  therefore  earnestly  intreated  him  not  to  under- 
take it,  assuring  him  however,  it  was  like  to  shorten  hisr 
days :  But  he  firmly  denied  their  requests,  saying,  He 
would  not  doubt,  that  GOD,  who  in  many  weakqessea 
h'cKl  assisted  him  with  an  unexpected  strength,  would  n<5t 
withdraw  it  in  his  last  employment,  professing  a  holy  am- 
bition to  perform  that  sacred  work.  And  when  (to  the 
nm.izement  of  some  beholders)  he  appeared  in  the  pulpit, 
many  thought  he  presented  himself,  not  to  preach  mortifi- 
cation by  a  living  voice,  but  mortality  by  a  decayed  body^ 
and  dying  face.  And  doubtless  many  did  secretly  ask  that 
question  in  Ezekiel,  Do  these  bones  liveP  Yet  after  somer 
faint  pauses  in  his  zealous  prayer,  his  strong  desires  en- 
abled his  weak  body  to  discharge  his  memory  of  his  medi- 
tations which  were  upon  the  subject  of  dying ;  the  text 
being.  To  God  the  Lord  belong  the  issues  from  death.  Many 
th.u  saw  his  tears,  and  heard  his  hollow  voice,  professing 
they  thought  the  text  prophetically  chosen,  and  that  Dr 
Donne  had  preached  his  own  funeral  sermon. 

Being  full  of  joy,  that  GOD  had  enabled  him  to  per- 
form this  desired  duty,  he  hastened  to  his  house,  out  of 
which  he  never  moved,  till,  like  St  Stephen,  he  was  car- 
tued  by  devout  men  to  his  grave  :  And  the  next  day  after 
his  sermon,  his  spirits  being  much  spent,  and  he  indis- 
posed to  discourse,  a  friend  asked  him,  Why  are  you  sad  ? 
To  whom  he  replied  after  this  manner,  "  1  am  not  sad  ; 
««  I  am  in  a  serious  contemplation  of  the  mercies  of  my 
«<  God  to  me ;  and  now  I  plainly  see,  it  was  his  hand  that 
<*  prevented  me  from  all  temporal  employment.  And  I 
*«  see  it  was  his  will,  that  I  should  never  settle  nor  thrive 
««  until  I  entered  into  the  ministry,  in  which  I  have  now 
"  lived  ah-nost  twenty  years,  (I  hope  to  his  glory)  and 
•<  by  which  (I  most  humbly  thank  him)  I  have  been  en- 
"  abled  to  requite  most  of  those  friends,  that  shewed  me 
"  kindness  when  my  fortunes  were  low.  And  (as  it  hath 
*«  occasioned  the  expression  of  my  gratitude)  I  thank  God, 
«<  most  of    them    have  stood  in  need  of  my    requital. 

"  I  have 
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•  a 

<<  I  have  been  useful  and  comfortable  to  xny  good  father- 
*<  iii'lawy  Sir  George  Mpre,  whose  patience  God  hath  been 
♦*  pleased  to  exercise  by  many  temporal  crosses.  I  have 
<<  ipaintained  my  own  niother,  whom  it  hath  pleased  God 
*<  after  a  plentiful  fortune  in  her  former  times,  to  bring 
f«  to  a  great  decay  in  her  very  old  age.  1  have  quieted 
f«  the  consciences  of  many  that  groaned  under  the  burden 
«  of  a  wounded  spirit,  whose  prayers  I  hope  are  available 
<<  for  me.  I  cannot  plead  innocency  of  life,  (especially 
f^  of  my  youth)  but  I  am  to  be  judged  by  a  merciful  God, 
f<  who  hpth  given  me  (even  at  this  time)  some  testimo- 
"  nies  by  his  Holy  Spirit,  thait  I  am  of  the  number  of  bis 
*<  elect.     I  am  full  of  joy,  and  shall  die  in  peace." 

Upon  Monday  following,  he  took  his  last  leave  of  his 
beloved  study,  and  being  hourly  sensible  of  his  decay,  re- 
tired  himself  to  his  bed-chamber :  And  that  week  sent  (at 
several  times)  for  many  of  his  most  considerable  friends, 
of  whpm  he  took  a  solemn  and  deliberate  farewell,  com- 
I7)ending  to  their  considerations  some  sentenced  particu- 
larly useful  for  the  regulation  of  their  lives,  and  dismissed 
them  with  a  spiritual  benediction.  The  Sunday,  following, 
he  appointed  his  serva;it8,  that  if  there  were  any  worldly 
business  undone,  that  concerned  them  or  himself,  it  should 
J)e  prepared  against  Saturday  next  ;  for,  after  that  day^ 
he  would  not  mix  his  thouglits  with  any  thing  that  con- 
cerned the  world.     Nor  ever  did. 

Novy  he  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  die  ;  to  do  which,  he 
stood  in  need  of  no  more  time,  for  he  had  long  studied  it. 
Kie  lay  fifteen  days  ejirnestly  expecting  his  hourly  change  j 
V  and  in  the  last  hour  of  his  last  day,  (as  his  body  melted 
away),  his  soul  having  some  revelation  of  the  beatific  vi- 
sion, he  said,  «  I  were  miserable,  if  I  niight  not  die  :'! 
And  after  those  words,  closed  many  periods  of  his  faint 
breath  with  these  words,  JV/y  kingdom  come^  thy  nviU  be  done* 
His  speech  remained  with  him  almost  to  his  last  minute  \ 
and  then  forsook  him.  Being  speechless,  he  (like  Ste-r 
phen)  looked  stedfastly  towards  heaven,  and  closed  his  owa 
eyes,  and  then  disposed  his  hands  and  body  into  sucli  4 
pobture,  as  required  no  alteration  by  those  that  came  tQ 
shroud  him. 

Thus  variable,*  thus  holy,  was  the  life  ^  thus  merno^ 
r4ble,  thus  exemplary,  wa&  the  death  of  this  mos;t  excel- 
lent man.  He  was  in  his  forty-second  year  when  he  took 
orders;  ar>d  he  died  on  the  thirty- first  of  March,  X 631, 
aged  fifty. eight  J  after  being  dean  of  St  PaulV,for  tea 
years. 

He 
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He  was  buried  in  St  Paul's  diurch,  in  the  place  which 
he  had  appointed  for  that  use  some  years  before  his  death, 
and  hj  which  he  passed  daily  to  his  devotions.  But  not 
buried  privately^  though  hie  diesired  it ;  for,  besides  a  vast 
number  of  others,  many  persons  of  noblity  andeminence, 
who  loved  and  honoured  him  in  his  life,  shewed  it  at  his 
funeral,  by  a  voluntary  and  very  solemn  attendance  of  his 
body  to  the  grave. 

He  was  of  stature  moderately  tall ;  of  a  straight  and 
equally  proportioned  body,  to  which  all  his  words  and  ac- 
tions gave  an  inexpressible  addition  of  grace  and  decorum. 
His  aspect  was  chearf  ul,  and  sucK  as  gave  a  siient  testimony 
of  a  clear  enlightened  mind,  and  of  a  conscience  at  peace 
with  itself.     His  melting  eye  shewed  he  had  a  soft  hearty 
full  of  noble  pity,  of  too  brave  a  spirit  to  offer  injuries, 
and  too  much  a  Christian,  not  to  pardon  them  in  others. 
His  fancy  was  rich  and  copious,  equalled  by  his  great  wit^ 
both  being  made  useful  by  an  excellent  judgment.     His 
mind  was  liberal,  and  unwearied  in  the  search  of  know- 
ledge :  And  he  wished  to  communicate  what  he  knew  to 
others.     This  appears  by  his  numerous  Writings,  some 
account  of  which  we  will  present  to  aur  Readers. 

Besides  the  Pseudo-Martyr,  and  Book  of  Devotion  aU 
feady  mentioned,  there  are  extant  the  following  Works 
of  Doctor  Donne.     **  1.  Poems  :  consisting  of  Songs  and 
Sonnets,    Epigrams,    Elegies,    Epithalamiums,     Satires, 
Letters,  Funeral  Elegies,  Holy  Sonnets,  &c.  published 
at  different  times.     They  were  printed  together  in  one 
volume,  12mo.  at  London,   1719,  with  the  Addition  of 
Elegies  upon  the  Author,  by  several'  Persons.     Mr  Dry- 
den  has  very  justly  given  Dr  Donne  the  character  of  <  the 
greatest  wit,  though  not  the  greatest  poet,  of  our  na- 
tion :'  And  in  his  Dedication  of  Juvenal  to  the  earl  of 
Dorset,  he  says,  «  Donne  alone  of  all  our  countrymen, 
had  your  talent ;  but  was  not  happy  enough  to  arrive  at 
your  versification.     And,  were  he  translated  into  num- 
bers and  English,  he  would  not  yet  be  wanting  in  the  dig- 
nity of  expression. —  Tou  equal  Donne  in  the  variety, 
multiplicity,  and  choice  of  thoughtis:  You  excel  him 
in  the  manner  and  the  words.     I  read  you  both  with  the 
same  admiration,  but  not  with  the  same  delight.     He 
affects  the  metaphysics,  not  only  in  his  satires,  but  in 
his  amorous  verses,  where  nature  only  should  reign ^  and 
perplexes  the  minds  of  the  fair  sex  with  nice  specula- 
tions of  philosophy,  i^hen  he  should  engage,  their  hearts, 
and  entertain  them  with  the  softness  of  love.'     A*  llttl^ 
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farhef  Dryden  asks, «  Would  not  Donne's  Satires,  whicb 

*  abound  with  so  much  wit,  appear  more  charming^ 
<  if  he  had  taken  care  of  hrs  words  and  of  his  numbers  i^ 
Whether  Pope  took  the  hint  from  this  question,  or 
not  is  uncertain :  But  he  has  showed  the  world,  that 
when  translated  into  numbers  and  EngKsh  as  Dryden  ex- 
presses it,  they  are  not  inferior  to  any  thing  in  that  kind 
of  poetry, 

2.  «*  Paradoxes,  Problems,  Essays,  Characters,  &c. 
to  which  is  added  a  Book  of  Epigrams,  written  in  Latin^ 
by  the  same  author  ;  translated  into  English  by  J.  Maine> 
D  D.  And  also  Ignatius's  Conclare^  a  Satire,  translated 
out  of  the  original  Copy  written  in  Latin,  by  the  same 
author ;  found  lately  amongst  his  own  papers,  London, 
1653,  12mo.  Part  of  this  Collection  was  published  at 
different  times  before.  S.  Three  volumes  of  Sermons,  in 
folio;  the  first  printed  in  1640,  thB  second  in  1619,  the 
third  in  1660.     Lord  Falkland  stiles  Dr  Donne  <  one  of 

•  the  most  witty  and  most  eloquent  of  our  modern  divines.^ 
4.  Esseys  in  Divinity,  &c.  being  several  Disquisitions  in- 
terwoven with  Meditations  and  Prayers,  before  he  went 
into  holy  orders,  London,  1651,  12mo.  published  by  his 
son^  5.  Letters  to  several  Persons  of  Honour,  London, 
I654«,  4fto.  published  by  his  son.  There  are  several  of  Dr 
Donne's  letters,  and  others  to  him,  from  the  queen  of  Bo- 
hemia, the  earl  of  Carlisle,  archl)ishop  Abbot,  and  Ben 
Johnson,  printed  in  a  book,  entitled,  a  Collection  of  Let* 
ters  made  by  Sir  Tobie  Matthew,  Knt.  8vo.  1660.  6.The 
ancient  History  of  the  Septuagint ;  translated  from  the 
Greek  of  Aristeas,  London,  1633,  l'2mo.  Tliis  translation 
was  revised  and  corrected  by  another  hand,  and  published 
in  1685,  in  Svo. 

7.  «  BIA0ANATO2:  or,  a  Declaration  of  that  Para-' 
dox  or  Thesis,  that  Self-Homicide  is  not  so  naturally  a 
sin,  that  it  may  not  be  otherwise,  London^  164«4,  16*8,  &c. 
4to.     Mr  Wood  tells  us,  that  he  had  seen  the  original  un- 
der the  author^s  own  hand,  in  the  Bodleian  library,  dedi- 
cated to  Edward  lord  Herbert,  of  Cherbury.     Among  Dr' 
Donne's  letters  is  one  to  lord  Herbert,  sent  to  him  with  the* 
BiATHANATOfi ;  and  another  to  Sir  Robert  Carre,  after- 
wards earl  of  Ancram,  sent  with  the  same  book  upon  the 
do{:cor's  going  into  Germany.     In  this  letter  he  observes, 
that  the) book  was  written  by  him  many  years  before; 
<*  and  because  (says  he)  it  is  upon  a  misinterpretable  sub- 
/*  ject,  I  have  always  gone  so  near  suppressing  it,  as  that 
^'  it-i$  only  not  burnt.    No  hand  hath  passed  upon  it  ta 
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*«  copy  It,  nor  many  eyes  to  read  it ;.  only  to  some  parti- 
<«  cular  friends  in  both  universities  then,  when  I  writ  it, 
(<  I  did  communicate  it ;  and  I  remember  Ibadthis^^* 
<<  swer,  that  certainly  there  was  z  false  thread  in  it,  bat 
««  not  easily  found.     Keep  it,  I  pray,  with  the  same  jea- 
<«  lousy :  Let  any,  that  your  discretion  admits  to  the 
<«  sight  of  it,  know  the  date  of  it,  and  that  it  is  a  book 
««  written  by  Jack  Donne,  not  Dr  Donne  :  Reserve  it  for* 
<«  me,  if  I  live ;  and  if  I  die,  I  only  forbid  it  the  press 
"  and  the  fire.     Publish  it  not,  yet  burn  it  not  5  but  be-- 
«<  tween  those  do  what  you  will  with  it,"     However,  his 
worthless  son -disobeyed  this  injunction,  and  published  it* 
If  ]^e  had  committed  it  to  the  flames,  be  h^  shewn  a  bet- 
'ter  regard  to  his  father's  memory. 
[  Dr  Donne  was  naturally  of  a  melancholy  .disposition, 
and  wrote  this  tract  before  he  was  truly  serious,  when  un- 
der the  Impressions  of  that  disorder.     It  Is  lamentable  to 
Consider,  how  the  greatest  learning  and  the  brightest  parts 
may  be  easily  overcome  by  any  and  by  every  temptation  ; 
but  at  the  same  time,  it  is  comfortable  to  reflect,  that  the 
lyeakest  believer,  under  the  protection  of  divine  grace,  is 
a  coiiqueror,^and  ipore  tha«  a  conqueror,  over  all  tarials 
and  distresses. 

These  are  all  the  Works  of  Donne  that  we  know  oi  for 
certain  to  be  his.  Mr  Wood  proposes  a  quaere,  whether 
he  was  the  author  of  a  piece  entitled,  ♦<  A  Scourge  for 
raper  Pers,ecutor»,"  primed  in  the  reign  of  K.  James  I. 
the  running  title  of  which,  at  the  top  of  every  paga,  isi- 
<<  Paper'^  Complaint."  Besides  an  hundred  and  twenty 
seripons,  the  publication  of  which  we  have  already  men* 
.  tioned)  he  left,  adds  our  Biographer,  <  the  resulunce  of 
«  one^  thousand  four  hundred  authors,,  most  of  them 
t  abridged  and  analysed  w:ith  his  own  h^n^.    A|l  the  busi- 

<  ,ness  likewise. that  passed  of  any  public  consequence,  ei- 
«  thier  in  thia  or  any  of  our  neiglibouring  nations^  he  ab» 

<  breviated  either  m  Jjatin,  or  in  the  langi^^e  of  that  ua- 
*  tion,  and  kept  them  by  him  for  usefttl  memorials.  So 
«  he  did  ihe  Copies  of  divers  letters  and  cases  of  con- 

<  science,  that  had  -concei^ned  his  friends,  with  his  ob- 

<  servation  and  solutions  of  them,  and  divers  other  mat- 
«  ters^of  importance,  all  particularly  and  methodically 

<  digested  by  him.' 


END  OF  THE  SECOND  VOLUME- 


